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PREFACE 


Writing a preface to this book entitled Wolf Solent is like 
writing a commentary on my whole life as it was, as it is, and 
as it probably will be, before I die. Thanks to an early association 
with the Shirley family, the first five of us eleven children of the 
Rev. C. F. Powys and Mary Cowper Powys were bom at Shirley 
Vicarage near Ashbourne in Derbyshire, the next three at Rothe- 
say House, Dorchester, Dorset, and the final three at Montacute 
Vicarage in Somerset. We were six boys and five girls, and our 
grandmother’s name on our father’s side was Moilliet and came 
from Geneva, while our grandparents’ names on our mother’s side 
were Johnson and Patteson and came from Norfolk. The eldest 
of my mother’s four sisters, our Aunt Kate, married Mowbray 
Donne, the son of Bodham Donne, and it was in his house, in 
Gloucester Terrace, London, that I met Kate Donne, descended 
from the philosophic poet John Donne, the lady who still dictates, 
for she is too blind to wnte herself and is well over ninety years 
old, the wittiest letters I have ever had from anyone in all my life. 
Her daughter Mary is wnting the life of my great-gra.ndfather, 
the Poet Cowper’s Mend, who took care of him after the death of 
Mrs. Unwin. Cowper always called him ‘Johnny of Norfolk’. 

The towns mentioned in this story are Sherborne and Yeovil 
and Dorchester and Weymouth. What might be called the pur- 
pose and essence and inmost bemg of this book is the necessity of 
opposites. Life and Death, Good and Evil, Matter and Spirit, 
Body and Soul, Reality and Appearance have to be joined to- 
gether, have to be forced into one another, have to be proved 
dependent upon each other, while all sohd entities have to dis- 
solve, if they are to outlast their momentary appearance, into 
atmosphere. And all this applies to the difference between our 
own ego, the self within us, the being of which we are all so vividly 
aware as something under the bones and ribs and cells and vessels 
of our physical body with which it is so closely associated. Here 
we do approach the whole mysterious essence of human life upon 
earth, the mystery of consciousness. To be conscious; to be un- 
conscious: yes! the difference between these is the difference be- 
tween life and death for the person, the particular individual, with 
whom, whether it be ourself or somebody else, we are especially 
concerned. But to thin or thicken out this difference we are at 
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once confronted by another question. What about sleep ? When 
we are fast asleep, and very hkely not even dreaming, we are 
totally unconscious and yet we are certainly fully alive. 

Then at last we come to the most agitating of all the topics with 
which this book deals: I mean its love affairs. Naturally and 
unavoidably, these are associated with the shops in the towns. 
Then there is the castellated House with its Squire who possesses 
a large library of books and whose big house stands mid-way 
between the two counties of Dorset and Somerset. 

It is inevitable that Sherborne School with its Preparatory 
School and its Big School and its various Schoolmasters should 
play a great part in this story. All we six boys, John, Littleton, 
Theodore, Bertie, Llewelyn whom we aU called ‘Lulu’, and who 
was the favounte both with the girls and the boys, and Willie who 
was our youngest brother and who had a farm in our neighbour- 
hood before he set out to East Africa, went to school there. 
Montacute House which is the noblest Elizabethan House in our 
Bntish Isles was famihar to all of us, and its owner when we were 
there was particularly kind to me when I was in my early teens. 
The ironical thing was that he was a great student of Russian and 
had learnt to read Dostoyevsky. So it was to the owner of the 
finest Elizabethan House in the country that I owed my earliest 
knowledge of him whom I regard, with Thomas Hardy and Sir 
Walter Scott as his sole rivals, as the greatest of all novelists in 
the world; yes I greater even than Balzac. 

After Shakespeare and Milton my favourite poet is Horace and 
I rejoice to think how much I owe to his special use of that 
splendid word ‘impavidum’. It does indeed come in so grandly 
at the close of one of his very noblest of aU poems . . . 

‘Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impamdum ferient ruinae’ 

One of the most touching and moving scenes in this book is 
Wolf Solent’s quarrel with his mother when she attacks him for 
his mania for certain young girls, especially for Christie, and com- 
pares him with his father and utters indignant wails and sobs and 
screams about the misfortune of being bom a woman and the 
ill-luck of women in this world. Wolf doesn’t think that his mother 
is fair jmt here either to his father or to himself or to men in 
general. There came the thought to Wolf like the.galloping of a 
black horse against the horizon that when Christie was dead and 
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he was dead, that was the end. . . . Moments as perfect as this 
required, he told himself, death as their counterpoise. 

Whatever death may mean, and none of us really know, I have 
come to the conclusion for myself that when I die it is the complete 
and absolute end of me. I am now satisfied that when I lie dying 
I shall be feeling a perfect contentment in the sure and certain 
knowledge that no consciousness of mine will continue after my 
last breath. 

As I wrote JVol/ Solent travelling through all the states of the 
United States except two, I became more and more intensely 
aware of the hills and valleys, the trees and various flowers, the 
lanes and hedges and ponds and ditches, of the country round 
Sherborne; with the Abbey and the Preparatory School and the 
Big School; and also of the Great House and Lake, a mile or so 
away. Walking up the road to the town from the station one first 
passes the Digby Hotel and then the Preparatory School and then 
the Abbey and the Big School Library. My own life on earth has 
resembled Solent’s in being dominated by Books. I used to read 
Sunday after Simday in the Big School Library except on the 
days when I set out with my brother Littleton to scamper home 
to Montacute Vicarage round the back of Montacute House; our 
favourite way being always by the Trent Lanes rather than by 
Babylon , Hill and the Slopes. Sherborne was five miles from 
Yeovil; and Yeovil was five miles from Montacute; so at Sher- 
borne we were ten miles fixtm home if we ran the shortest way. 
The shops with their owners and with the girls and the shop- 
owners’ wives who ran them, whether m Sherborne or in Yeowl 
or in Dorchester, were the milestones so to speak in the landscapes 
between School and home; and our grandmother’s dwelling, Penn 
House, at the end of Brunswick Terrace in Weymouth, was the 
gate to the waves and tides and pebbles and sands of the salt sea. 

Wolf Solent is a book of Nostalgia, written in a foreign country 
with the pen of a traveller and the ink-blood of his home. 

John Cowper Powys. 


Christmas, i960. 



Affectionately Dedicated 
To 

Father Hamilton Cowper Johnson 
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I 


THE FACE ON THE WATERLOO STEPS 


From Waterloo Station to the small country town of Ramsgard in 
Dorset is a journey of not more than three or four hours, but 
having by good luck found a compartment to himself, Wolf Solent 
was able to indulge in such an orgy of concentrated thought, that 
these three or four hours lengthened themselves out into something 
beyond all human measurement. 

A bluebottle fly buzzed up and down above his head, every now 
and then settling on one of the coloured advertisements of seaside 
resorts — ^Weymouth, Swanage, Lulworth, and Poole — cleaning its 
front legs upon the masts of painted ships or upon the sands of 
impossibly cerulean waters. 

Through the open window near which he sat, facing the engine, 
the sweet airs of an unusually relaxed March mommg visited his 
nostrils, carrying fragrances of young green shoots, of wet muddy 
ditches, of hazel-copses full of damp moss, and of primroses on 
warm grassy hedge-banks. 

Solent was not an ill-favoured man; but on the other hand he 
was not a prepossessing one. His short, stubbly hair was of a 
bleached tow-colour. His forehead as well as his rather shapeless 
chin had a tendency to slope backward, a pecuhanty which had 
the effect of throwing the weight of his character upon the curve 
of his hooked nose and upon the rough, thick eyebrows tha,t over- 
arched his deeply-sunken grey eyes. 

He was tall and lean; and as he stretched out his legs and 
clasped his hands in firont of him and bowed his head over his bony 
wrists, it would have been difiScult to tell whether the gobli^h 
grimaces that occasionally wrinkled his physiognomy were fits of 
sardonic chuckhng or spasms of reckless desperation. 

His mood, whatever its elements may have been, was obviously 
coimected with a crumpled letter which he more tihtan once drew 
forth from his side-pocket, rapidly glanced over, and replaced, 
only to relapse into the same pose as before. 

The letter which thus affected him was written in a meticulously 
small hand, and ran as follows: 
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My Dear Sir, 

Will you be so kind as to arrive at Ramsgard on Thursday in 
time to meet my friend, Mr. Damley Otter, about five o’clock, 
in the tea-room of the Lovelace Hotel? He will be driving over 
to King’s Barton that afternoon and will convey you to his 
mother’s house, where for the present you will have your room. 
If it IS convenient I would regard it as a favour if you will come 
up and dine with me on the night of your arrival. I dine at eight 
o’clock; and we shall be able to talk things over. 

I must again express my pleasure at your so prompt accept- 
ance of my poor offer. 

Yours faithfully, 

John Urquhart 

He re-mvoked the extraordinary incident which had led to his 
‘prompt acceptance’ of Mr. Urquhart’s ‘poor offer.’ 

He was now thirty-five, and for ten years he had laboriously 
taught History at a small institution in the city of London, living 
peacefully under the despotic affection of his mother, with whom, 
when he was only a child of ten, he had left Dorsetshire, and along 
with Dorsetshire all the agitating memories of his dead father. 

As it happened, his new post, as hterary assistant to the Squire 
of King’s Barton, brought him to the very scene of these disturbing 
memories; for it was from a respectable position as History Master 
in Ramsgard School that his father had descended, by a series of 
mysterious headlong plunges, until he lay dead in the cemetery of 
that town, a byword of scandalous depravity. 

It W2is only the fact that the Squire of Kling’s Barton was a 
relative of Lord Carfex, a cousin of Wolf’s mother, that had made 
it possible for him to find a retreat, suitable to his not very com- 
prehensive abilities, after the astounding dhumemmt of his London 
life. 

He could visualize now, as if it had occurred that very day 
instead of two months ago, the outraged anger upon his mother’s 
face when he communicated to her what had happened. He had 
danced his ‘malice-dance’ - that is how he himself expressed it - 
in the middle of an innocent discourse on the reign of Queen Anne. 
He was telling his pupils quite quietly about Dean Swift; and aU 
of a sudden some mental screen or lid or dam in his own mind 
completely collapsed and he found himself pouring forth a torrent 
ofwild, indecent invectives upon every aspect ofmodem civilization. 
He had, in fact, so at least he told his mother, danced his 
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‘malice-dance’ on that quiet platform to so abandoned a tune, that 
no ‘authorities,’ in so far as they retained their natural instincts at 
all, could possibly condone it. 

And now, with that event behmd him, he was escaping from the 
weight of maternal disapproval into the very region where the 
grand disaster of his mother’s life had occurred. 

They had had some very turbulent scenes after the receipt of 
Mr. Urquhart’s first answer to his appeal. But as she had no 
income, and only very hmited savmgs, the sheer weight of 
economic necessity drove her into subnussion. 

‘You shall come down to me there when I’ve got a cottage,’ he 
had flung out; and her agitated, handsome face, beneath its dis- 
ordered mass of wavy, grey hair, had hardened itself under the 
impact of those words, as if he had taken up her most precious 
tea-set and dashed it into fragments at her feet. 

One of the suppressed emotions that had burst forth on that 
January afternoon bad had to do with the appalhng misery of so 
many of his fellow Londoners. He recalled the figure of a man he 
had seen on the stepsWtside Waterloo Station. The inert despair 
upon the face that this figure had turned towards him came be- 
tween him now and a hillside covered with budding beeches. The 
face was repeated many times among those great curving masses 
of emerald-clear fohage. It was an English face; and it was also 
a Chinese face, a Russian face, an Indian face. It had the variable- 
ness of that Protean wme of the pnestess Bacbuc. It was just the 
face of a man, of a mortal man, against whom Providence had 
grown as malignant as a mad dog. And the woe upon the face was 
of such a character that Wolf knew at once that no conceivable 
social readjustments or ameliorative revolutions could ever atone 
for it - could ever make up for the simple irremediable fact that 
it had been as it had been ! 

By the time the hill of beeches had disappeared, he caught sight 
of a powerful motor-lorry clanging its way along a narrow road, 
leaving a cloud of dust behind it, and the sight of this thing gave 
his thought a new direction. There arose before him, complicated 
and inhuman, like a moving tower of instruments and appliances, 
the monstrous Apparition of Modem Invention. 

He felt as though, with aeroplanes spying down upon every 
retreat like ubiquitous vultures, with the lanes invaded by iron- 
clad motors like colossal beetles, with no sea, no lake, no river free 
from throbbing, thudding engines, the one thing most precious of 
aU in the world was being steadily assassinated. 
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In the dusty, sunlit space of that small tobacco-stained carriage 
he seemed to see, floating and helpless, an image of the whole 
round earth! And he saw it bleeding and victimized, like a 
smooth-bellied, vivisected frog. He saw it scooped and gouged and 
scraped and harrowed. He saw it hawked at out of the hummmg 
air. He saw it netted m a quivering entanglement of vibrations, 
heaving and shuddering under the weight of iron and stone. 

Where, he asked himself, as for the twentieth time he took out 
and put back Mr. Urquhart’s letter - where, in such a vivisected 
frog’s-belly of a world, would there be a place left for a person to 
think any single thought that was leisurely and easy? Aid, as he 
asked himself this, and mentally formed a visual image of what he 
considered ‘thought,’ such ‘thought’ took the form of slowly stir- 
ring, vegetable leaves, big as elephants’ feet, hangmg from suc- 
culent and cold stalks on the edges of woodland swamps. 

And then, stretching out his legs still further and leaning back 
against the dusty cushions, he set himself to measure the resources 
of his spirit against these accursed mechanisms. He did this quite 
gravely, with no comic uneasiness at the arrogance of such a 
proceeding. Why should he not pit his individual magnetic 
strength against the tyrannous machinery invented by other men ? 

In fact, the thnll of mahcious exultation that passed through his 
nerves as he thought of these things had a curious resemblance to 
the strange ecstasy he used to derive from certain godlike mytho- 
logical legends. He would never have confessed to any living 
person the intoxicating enlargement of personality that used to 
come to him from imaginmg himself a sort of demiurgic force, 
drawing its power from the heart of Nature herself. 

And it was just that sort of enlargement he experienced now, 
when he felt the mysterious depths of his soul stirred and excited 
by his defiance of these modem mventions. It was not as though 
he fell back on any traditional archaic obstinacy. What he fell 
back upon was a crafty, elusive cunning of his own, a cunning both 
slippery and serpentine, a cunning that could flow like air, sink 
like rain-water, rise hke green sap, root itself like invisible qiores 
of moss, float like filmy pond-scum, yield and retreat, retreat and 
yield, yet remain unconquered and inviolable! 

As he stared through the open window and watched eadi span 
telqgraph-wires sink slowly dovm till the next telegraph-post 
pulled them upward with a jerk, he indulged himself in a sensation 
which always gave him a peculiar pleasure, the sensation of 
imagining himself to be a prehistoric giant who, with an effortless 
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ease, ran along by the side of the train, leaping over hedges, ditches 
lanes, and ponds, and easily rivalled, in natural-bom silent speed, 
the noisy mechanism of all those pistons and cog-wheels! 

He felt himself watching this other self, this leaping giant, with 
the positive satisfaction of a hooded snake, thrusting out a flicker- 
ing forked tongue from coils that shimmered in the sun* And yet 
as the train rushed forward, it seemed to him as if his real self were 
neither giant nor snake; but rather that black-budded ash tree, 
still in the rearward of its leafy companions, whose hushed grey 
branches threw so contorted a shadow upon the railway bank. 

Soon the tram that carried him ran rapidly past the queer- 
looking tower of Basingstoke Church, and his thoughts took yet 
another turn. There was a tethered cow eating grass in the church- 
yard; and as for the space of a quarter of a minute he watched this 
cow, it gathered to itself such an inviolable placidity that its feet 
seemed planted in a green pool of quietness that was older than 
life Itself. 

But the Basingstoke Church tower substituted itself for the 
image of the cow; and it seemed to Solent as though all the 
religions in the world were nothing but so many creaking and 
splashing barges, whereon the souls of men ferried themselves over 
those lakes of primal silence, disturbing the swaying water-plants 
that grew there and driving away the shy water-fowl! 

He told himself that every church-tower in the land overlooked 
a graveyard, and that in every graveyard was a vast empty grave 
waiting for the ‘Jealous Father of Men’ who lived in the church* 
He knew there was just such a church-tower at King’s Barton, and 
another one at Ramsgard, and yet another at Blacksod, the town 
on the further side of Mr. Urquhart’s village. 

He sat very upright now, as the train approached Andover; and 
the idea came into his head, as he fixed his gaze on his fellow 
traveller, the bluebottle fly, who was cleaning his front legs on a 
picture of Swanage pier, that from tower to tower of these West 
Country churches there might be sent, one gusty November mght,^ 
a long-drawn melancholy cry, a cry heard only by dogs and horses' 
and geese and cattle and village-idiots, the real death-cry of a 
god - dead at last of extreme old age! 

‘Christ is different from God,’ he said to himself. ‘Only when 
God is really dead will Christ be known for what He is. Christ 
will take the place of God then.’ 

As a sort of deliberate retort to these wild fancies, the tall spire 
of Salisbury Cathedral rose suddenly before him. Here the train 
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stopped; and though even here - possibly because his absorption 
in his thoughts gave him a morose and uncongenial appearance - 
no one entered his third-class carnage, the stream of his cogitations 
began to grow less turbid, less violent, less destructive. The 
austerity of Salisbury Flam yielded now to the glamour of Black- 
more Vale. Dairy-farms took the place of sheep-farms; lush pas- 
tures of bare chalk-downs; enclosed orchards of open cornfields; 
and park-like moss-grown oaks of wind-swept naked thom-bushes. 

The green, heavily-grassed meadows through which the train 
moved now, the slow, brown, alder-shaded streams, the tall hedge- 
rows, the pollarded elms - all these things made Solent realize how 
completely he had passed from the sphere of his mother’s energetic 
ambitions into the more relaxed world, nch and soft and vaporous 
as the airs that hung over those mossy ditches, that had been the 
native land of the man m the Ramsgard cemetery. 

His mother’s gnevances, posthumous and belated, but full of an 
undying vigour, had never really made him hate his father; and 
somehow the outburst that had ended his scholastic career had 
released certam latent instincts m him which now turned, with a 
fling of rebellious satisfaction, to the wavenng image of his smister 
begetter. 

Children, he knew, were often completely different from both 
their progenitors, but Wolf had a shrewd suspicion that there was 
very little in him that did not revert, on one side or the other, to 
his two parents. He was now thirty-five, a grim, harassed-lookmg, 
clean-shaven man, with sunken eye-sockets ; but he felt his heart 
beating with keen excitement, as, after an absence of a quarter of 
a century, he returned to his native pastures. 

What would he find in that house of ‘Darnley Otter’s mother?’ 
Who was this Damley Otter? What had he to do with Mr. 
Urquhart? And what would Mr. Urquhart reveal that evening 
as to the form his own services were to take ? 

As the train drew up at Semley, he read the words, ‘For Shaftes- 
bury,’ upon the notice-board; and very soon the high grassy 
battlements of the great heathen fortress loomed against the 
sky-line. 

Staring at those turf-covered bastions, and drawing into his 
lungs lovely breathings fiinm damp moss and cold primroses - 
breathings that seemed to float up and down that valley on airy 
journeys of their own - he found himself gathering his mental 
resources together so as to face with a concentrated spirit whatever 
awaited him in these pleasant places. . . . ‘Christ is not a man; 
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He never was a man/ he thought. ‘And He will be more than a 
god when God is dead. . . . Three church-towers . . . three. 
Ramsgard . . . King’s Barton . . . Blacksod . . • it’s quaint to 
think that IVe absolutely no idea what I shall be feeling when I 
touch with my hand the masonry of those three towers ... or 
what people I shall know ! I hope I shall find some girl who’ll let 
me make love to her . . . tall and slim and white ! I’d like her to 
be very white . . . with a tiny little mole, like Imogen’s, upon 
her left breast. ... I’d like to make love to her out-of-doors 
. . . among elder-bushes . . . among elder-bushes and herb 
Robert. . . .’ 

He pulled in his legs and clasped his hands over his knees, lean- 
ing forward, frowning and intent. T don’t care whether I make 
money. I don’t care whether I get fame. I don’t care whether I 
leave any work behind me when I die. All I want is certain sensa- 
tions !’ And with all the power of his wits he set himself to try and 
analyse what these sensations were that he wanted beyond everj^- 
thing. 

The first thing he did was to attempt to analyse a mental device 
he was in the habit of resorting to - a device that supplied him 
with the secret substratum of his whole life. This was a certain 
trick he had of doing what he called ‘sinking into his soul’ This 
trick had been a furtive custom with him from very early days. 
In his childhood his mother had often rallied him about it in her 
light-hearted way, and had applied to these trances, or these fits 
of absent-mindedness, an amusing but rather indecent nursery 
name. His father, on the other hand, had encouraged him in these 
moods, taking them very gravely, and treating him, when under 
their spell, as if he were a sort of infant magician. 

It was, however, when staying m his grandmother’s house at 
Weymouth that the word had come to him which he now always 
used in his own mind to describe these obsessions. It was the word 
‘mythology’; and he used it entirely in a pnvate sense of his own. 
He could remember very well where he first came upon the word. 
It was in a curious room, called ‘the ante-room,’ which was con- 
nected by folding-doors with his grandmother’s drawing-room, 
and which was filled with the sort of ornamental debris that 
middle-class people were in the habit of acquiring in the early 
years of Queen Victoria. The window of his grandmother’s room 
opened upon the sea; and Wolf, carrying the word ‘mythology’ 
into this bow-window, allowed it to become his own secret name 
for his own secret habit. 



This ‘sinking into his souF - this sensation which he called 
‘mythology’ - consisted of a certain summoning-up, to the surface 
of his mind, of a subconscious magnetic power which from those 
very early Weymouth days, as he watched the ghtter of sun and 
moon upon the waters from that bow-window, had seemed pre- 
pared to answer such a summons. 

This secret practice was always accompanied by an arrogant 
mental idea ~ the idea, namely, that he was taking part in some 
occult cosmic struggle - some struggle between what he liked to 
think of as ‘good’ and what he liked to think of as ‘evil’ in those 
remote depths. 

How it came about that the mere indulgence in a sensation 
that was as thrilling as a secret vice should have the power of 
rousmg so bold an arrogance, Wolf himself was never able to 
explain; for his ‘mytholog>’,’ as he called it, had no outlet in any 
sort of action. It was hnuted entirely to a secret sensation in his 
own mind, such as he would have been hard put to it to explain 
in intelligible words to any living person. 

But such as it was, Iiis profoundest personal pnde- what might 
be called his dominant life-illusion - depended entirely upon it. 

Not only had he no ambition for action; he had no ambition 
for any sort of literary or intellectual achievement. He hid, deep 
dovMi in his being, a contempt that was actually malicious in its 
pride for all the human phenomena of worldly success. It was as 
if he had been some changeling from a different planet, a planet 
where the issues of life - the great dualistic struggles between 
life and death - never emerged from the charmed circle of the 
individual’s private consciousness. 

Wolf himself, if pressed to describe it, would have used some 
simple earthly metaphor. He would have said that his magnetic 
impulses resembled the expanding of great vegetable leaves over 
a still pool - leaves nounshed by hushed noons, by hquid, trans- 
parent nights, b> all the movements of the elements - but making 
some inexplicable difference, merely by their spontaneous expan- 
sion, to the great hidden struggle always going on in Nature 
between the good and the evil forces. 

Outward things, such as that terrible face on the Waterloo steps, 
or that tethered cow he had seen at Basingstoke, were to him like 
faintly-limned images in a mirror, the true reahty of which lay 
all the while in his mind - in these hushed, expanding leaves - in 
this secret vegetation - the roots of whose being hid themselves 
beneath the dark waters of his consciousness 
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What he experienced now was a vague wonder as to whetlier 
the events that awaited him - these new scenes - these unknown 
people - would be able to do what no outward events had yet 
done - break up this mirror of half-reality and drop great stones 
of real reality - drop them and lodge them - hard, brutal, material 
stones - dotvn there among those dark waters and that mental 
foliage. 

‘Perhaps I’ve never known reality as other human beings know 
it,’ he thought. ‘My life has been industrious, monotonous, 
patient. I’ve carried my load like a camel. And I’ve been able to 
do this because it hasn’t been my real life at all ! My “mythology” 
has been my real life.’ 

The bluebottle fly moved slowly and cautiously across Wey- 
mouth Bay, apparendy seeking some invisible atom of sustenance, 
seeking it now off Redcliff, now off" Rmgstead, now off White 
Nore. 

A sudden nervousness came upon him and he shivered a litde. 
‘What if this new reality, when it does come, smashes up my whole 
secret life ? But perhaps it won’t be like a rock or stone . . . per- 
haps it won’t be like a tank or lorry or an aeroplane. . . .’ 

He clasped his bony fingers tightly together. ‘Some girl who’ll 
let me make love to her . . . “white as a peeled willow-wand” . , . 
make love to her in the middle of a hazel wood . . . green moss 
. . . primroses . . . moschatel . . . whiteness. . , He unclasped his 
fingers, and then clasped them again, this time with the left hand 
above the right hand. 

It was nearly twelve o’clock when the train drew up at Long- 
borne Port, a village which he knew was the last stop before he 
reached Ramsgard. 

He rose from his seat and took down his things from the rack, 
causing, as he did so, so much agitation to his only travelling- 
companion, the bluebottle fly, that it escaped with an indignant 
humming through the window into the unfamiliar air-fields of 
Dorsetshire. 

A young, lanky, bareheaded porter, with a countenance of 
whimsical inamty, bawled out at the top of his voice, as he rattled 
his milk-cans: ‘I^ngbome Port! Longborne Port!’ 

Nobody issued from the train. Nothing was put out of the train 
except empty milk-cans. The young man’s voice, harsh as a 
corncrake’s, seemed unable to disturb the impenetrable security 
which hung, like yellow pollen upon a drooping catkin, over those 
ancient orchards and muddy lanes. 
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And there suddenly broke in upon the traveller, as he resumed 
his seat, with his coat and stick and bag spread out before him, 
the thought of how those particular syllables - ‘Longbome Port!’ 
- mingling with the clatter of milk-cans, would reproduce to some 
long-dead human skull, roused to sudden consciousness after 
centuries of non-existence, the very essence of the familiar life upon 
earth! 

What dark November twilights, what drowsy August noons, 
what squirtings of white milk into shining pails, would those 
homely syllables summon forth ! 

He lay back, breathing rather quickly, as the train moved out 
of that small station. For the last time he took from his pocket Mr. 
Urquhart’s letter. ‘Damley Otter !’ he said to himself. ‘It’s odd 
to think how little that name means now, and how much it may 
mean to-morrow!’ Why was it that, when the future was very 
likely all there already, stretched out like the great Wessex Fosse- 
way in front of him, he didn’t get some sort of second-sight about 
it by merely reading those words in Mr. Urquhart’s neat hand? 
What kind of man was Damley Otter? Was he a plain, middle- 
aged man like himself, or was he a beautiful youth? The idea of 
beautiful youths made his mind once more revert to ‘peeled 
willow-wands,’ but he easily suppressed this thought in the excite- 
ment of the moment. 

Ay! There were the ruins of the great Elizabethan’s casde. 
And there was the wide grassy expanse where the town held its 
annual agricultural show, and where the Ramsgard schoolboys 
were wont in old days to run their steeplechase! 

How it all came back ' Twenty-five years it was since he left it, 
frightened and bewildered by his parents’ separation; and how 
little it had changed ! 

He let his gaze wander over the high tops of the park beech 
trees till it lost itself in the blue sky. 

Millions of miles of blue sky; and beyond that, millions of miles 
of sky that could scarcely be called blue or any other colour - pure 
unalloyed emptiness, stretching outwards from where he sat- 
with his stick and coat opposite him - to no conceivable boundary 
or end! Didn’t that almost prove that the whole affair was a 
matter of thought? 

Suppose he were now, at this moment, some Ramsgard boy 
returning to school? Suppose he were Solent Major instead of 
Wolf Solent? And suppose some genial house-master, meeting 
him on the platform, were to say to him: ‘Well, Solent, and what 
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have you made of your twenty-five years’ hohday?’ What would 
he answer to that? 

As the train began to lessen its pace by the muddy banks of the 
River Lunt, he hurriedly, and as if from fear of that imaginary 
master, formulated his reply. 

‘I’ve leamt, sir, to get my happiness out of sensation. I’ve 
learnt, sir, when to think and when not to think. I’ve learnt . . .’ 

But at this point his excitement at catching sight of tlie familiar 
shape of the Lovelace Hotel, across the public gardens, was so 
overwhelming that the imaginary catechism came to an end in 
mid-air. 

‘I shall send my things over in the bus,’ he thought, standing up 
and grasping his bag. ‘And then I shall go and see if Selena 
Gault is still alive ’’ 


II 



2 


'CHRIST' I’VE HAD A HAPPY LIFE'’ 


His excitement grew ratlier than diminished as he got out of the 
train. 

He gave up his ticket to an elderly station-master, whose air, 
at once fussily inquisitive and mildly deferential, suggested the 
manner of a cathedral verger. He watched his luggage being 
deposited on the Lovelace bus; and there came over him a vague 
recollection of some incident of those early years, wherein his 
mother, standing by that same shabby vehicle, or one exactly 
resembling it, with a look of contemptuous derision on her for- 
midable face, said something hard and ironical to him which 
lashed his self-love like a whip. 

Opposite the station were the railed-m public gardens. These 
also brought to his mind certam isolated trivial occurrences of his 
childish days ; and it struck him, even in his excitement, just then 
as being strange that what he remembered were things that had 
hurt his feelings rather than thmgs that had thrilled him. 

In place of following the bus round the west of the gardens, 
where the road led to the hotel, and then on past the police-station 
to the abbey, he turned to the east and made his way across a small 
river-bridge. Here, again, the look of a certain old wall against 
the water, and certain patches of arrow-head leaves within the 
water, stirred his memory with a sudden unexpected agitation. 

It was over this very bridge that twenty-five years ago he had 
leaned with his father, while William Solent showed him the 
difference between loach and gudgeon, and in a funny, rambling, 
querulous voice deplored the number of castaway tins that lay 
in the muddy stream. 

But Wolf did not lean over the bridge this time. He heard the 
abbey clock striking one, and he hurried on up Saint Aldhelm’s 
Street. Newly-budded plane trees cast curious little shadows, like 
deformed butterflies, upon the yellowish paving-stones; and over 
the top of an uneven wall at his side protruded occasional branch- 
ends of pear-blossom. 

He came at last to a green door in the wall. 
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‘Is it possible,’ he wondered uneasily, ‘that Selena Gault lives 
here still?’ 

He allowed a baker’s cart to ratde negligently past him while 
he made two separate hesitating movements of his hand towards 
the handle of the green door. 

It was queer that he should have had an instinct to look sharply 
both up and down the street before he brought himself to turn 
that handle. It was almost as though he felt himself to be a hunted 
criminal, taking refuge with Selena Gault! But the street was 
quite deserted now, and with a quick movement he boldly opened 
the gate and entered the garden. 

A narrow stone path led up to the door of the house, which 
resembled a doll’s house, brilliantly painted with blues and 
greens. Blue and white hyacinths grew in masses on either side 
of the path; and their scent, caught and suspended in that en- 
closed space, had a fainting, ecstatic voluptuousness which was at 
variance voth the prim nearness around them. A diminutive 
servant, very old but very alert, with the nervous outward-staring 
eyes of a yellow-hammer, opened the door to him, and without 
demur ushered him into the drawmg-room. 

He gave his name and waited. Almost immediately the little 
servant came back and begged him to take a chair and make 
himself comfortable. Miss Gault would see him m a few minutes. 
Those few minutes lengthened themselves into a quarter of an 
hour, and he had time to meditate on all the possibilities of this 
strange encounter. Miss Gault was the daughter of the late head- 
master of Ramsgard; and Wolf had heard his mother for twenty- 
five years utter airy sarcasms at her expense. It appeared she had 
had some tender relation with his father; had even attended 
WiUiam Solent’s death-bed in the workhouse, and seen him buried 
in the cemetery. 

Wolf sat on Miss Gault’s sofa and set himself to wonder what 
this rival of his mother’s would look like when she entered the 
room. The servant had not quite closed the door; and when 
fifteen mmutes had elapsed it opened silently, and Wolf, rising 
quickly to greet his hostess, found himself confronted by three 
cats, who walked gravely and gingerly, one after another, into 
the centre of the apartment. He made some awkward gesture of 
welcome to these animals, who resembled one another in shape, 
size, breed, and temperament - in everything except colour, 
being respectively white, black, and grey; but instead of re- 
sponding to his advances they each leapt into a separate chair, 
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coiled themselves up, and surveyed, ivith half-closed languid eyes, 
the door through which they had entered He felt as if he were in 
the house of the Marquis of Carabas and that the three cats were 
three Lord Chamberlains. 

He sank back upon the sofa and stared morosely at each cat in 
turn. He decided that he liked the black one best and the grey 
one least. He decided that the white one was its mistress’s 
favourite. 

He was occupied in this harmless manner when Selena Gault 
herself came in. He rose and advanced towards her with out- 
stretched hand. But it was impossible for him to eliminate from 
his expression the shock that her appearance gave him; and it 
did not lessen his surprise when she received his gesture with a 
formal bow and a stiff rejection of his hand. 

She was a tall, bony woman, with a face so strikingly ugly that 
it was impossible to avoid an immediate consciousness of its 
ugliness; and it was borne in upon him, as their conversation pro- 
ceeded, that if only he had been able to contemplate her counten- 
ance with unconcern, she would have enjoyed one of the happiest 
moments of her life. 

She made a sign for him to resume his seat; but as she herself 
stood erect in front of the fire, which in spite of the warmth of the 
day stni burned on the hearth, he preferred to remain on liis feet. 
Like a flash he thought to himself, ‘Can my father have actually 
embraced this extraordinary person?’ And then he thought to 
himself, ‘The poor woman! Why, she can’t be able to meet a 
single stranger anywhere without giving them a shock like this.’ 
But he had already begun speaking quietly and naturally to her, 
even while he was thinkmg these things. 

T knew you would know who I was,’ he said gently. ‘I’ve just 
been invited down here. I’m going to do some work-I can’t 
tell you quite what it is - out at King’s Barton. I’m going to 
drive over there this afternoon; but I thought I would come and 
see you first.’ 

■y^le she listened to him, he noticed that she kept pulling her 
white woollen shawl tighter and tighter round her black silk 
dress. The effect of this was to give her the appearance of some- 
one caught unawares in some sort of fancy costume -some 
costume that rendered her ashamed and even ridiculous. 

‘And so I just came straight in,’ he went on, beginning to feel 
a very odd sensation, a sensation as if he were addressing someone 
who was listening aU the time in a kind of panic to a third person’s 
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voice - ‘straight m through your little green door and between 
those hyacinths.’ 

She still made no observation, and he noticed that one marked 
quality of her ugliness was the dusky sallowness of her cheeks 
combined with the ghastly pallor of her upper lip, which projected 
from her face very much as certain funguses project from the 
brown bark of a dead tree. 

‘I’ve decided that your favourite cat is the white one,’ he 
brought out after an uncomfortable pause. 

She did relax at this, and, moving to the chair occupied by the 
grey cat, took up the animal in her arms and sat down, holding 
It on her lap. 

‘You’re wrong, wrong, wrong!’ she whispered hoarsely. ‘Isn’t 
he wrong, Matthew?’ 

The cat took not the least notice of this remark, or of the fingers 
that caressed him; but it did impinge upon the consciousness of 
Miss Gault’s visitor that this singular woman’s hands were of a 
surprising beauty. 

‘What are the names of the others?’ Solent enqmred. 

‘The black one is Mark,’ replied the lady. 

‘And the white one Luke?’ he hazarded. 

She nodded; and then, quite suddenly, with an effort as though 
a gust of wind had swept aside a mass of dead leaves, uncovering 
the fresh verdure below, her whole face relaxed into a smile of 
disarming sweetness. 

‘I’ve never had a John,’ she said. ‘And I never will.’ 

Wolf Solent was quick enough to take advantage of this change 
of mood. He moved across to her, bent down over her chair, and 
scratched Matthew’s head. ‘I thought I’d like to go over and 
see where the grave is.’ His words were low-pitched, but 
without any emotional stress. His intonation could hardly 
have been different if he had said, ‘I think I’ll go to the abbey 
presently.’ 

Selena Gault gave a deep sigh, but it seemed to Solent hke a 
sigh of relief rather than sadness. 

‘Quite right, quite proper,’ he heard her murmur, with her 
head held low and her hands occupied m smoothing out the 
shawl beneath the body of the somnolent cat. 

‘The best thing you could do,’ she added. 

Since she said nothing more and persisted in keeping her head 
lowered -a position wliich accentuated the enormity of her 
upper lip and the dark sallowness of her face - Wolf began to feel 
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as if he were an impertinent mtrudei stroking the pet animal of 
some proud, secretive being whose peculiarity it was to prefer 
beasts to men. 

He straightened himself and squared his shoulders with a sigh. 
Then he moved across to the sofa and laid his hand on his hat and 
stick which he was rather surprised to notice he had brought with 
him into the room. 

T suppose,’ he said, as he turned round with these objects in 
his hand, ‘there’ll be someone out there at the cemetery, some 
gardener or caretaker, who’ll know where the grave is ? I shouldn’t 
like to get out there and not be able to find it. But I don’t want to 
let this day pass without trying to find it.’ 

Selena Gault tossed the grey cat from her lap and rose to hei feet. 

T’ll come with you,’ she said. 

She uttered the words quite quietly, but he noticed that she 
avoided looking him m the face. 

She stood for a time staring out of the wndow, motionless and 
abstracted. 

Tf it would be a bother to you - ’ he began. 

But she suddenly turned her distorted countenance full upon him. 

‘Sit down, boy,’ she rapped out. ‘Do you think I’d let you go 
there alone, if there were fifty gardeners ?’ 

She stared at him for a second after this with a look tliat seemed 
to turn his bodily presence into the frame of a doorway, through 
which she gazed into the remote past 

‘Sit down, sit down,’ she said more gently. T’ll be ready soon.’ 

The door had not closed behind her for many minutes when 
the elderly sei’vant entered, carrying a silver tray, upon which 
was a plate of Huntley and Palmer’s oaten biscuits and a decanter 
of sherry. Wolf had poured himself out as many as three glasses 
of this excellent wine, and had swallowed nearly all the biscuits, 
before Miss Gault returned. She found him stroking Mark, the 
black cat. 

Her appearance in hat and cloak was just as peculiar as before, 
but more distinguished; and Wolf soon found out, when presently 
they passed the front of tlie abbey, where several townspeople 
greeted her, that the powder of hei personality was fully appreciated 
in Ramsgard. 

Their way to the cemetery took them straight past the work- 
house, This building was on the further side of the road; but 
Solent was unable to retrain an impulse to turn his head towards 
it. The edifice was rather less gloomy than such erections usually 
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are, owing to the fact that some mdulgent authonty had per- 
mitted its fa5ade to be overgrown with Virginia creeper. 

He found himself reducing his pace so that he might familiarize 
himself with every aspect of that heavy, sombre building behind 
iron gates. As he lingered he became suddenly aware that his 
companion had slipped her gloved hand upon his arm. This 
natural gesture, instead of pleasing him or rousing his sympathy, 
made him feel curiously irritable. He quickened his pace; and her 
hand fell away so quickly that he might easily have supposed that 
light pressure to have been a pure accident. 

They walked side by side now, with such swinging steps that it 
was not long before they were beyond the houses and out into 
what was almost open country. It annoyed him that she remained 
so silent. Did she suppose he had come to see his father’s grave 
in a vein of sentimental commiseration ? 

“What’s that!' he exclaimed, pointing to a ramshackle group of 
sheds that seemed fenced off from the road with some unnatural 
and sinister precaution. 

Selena Gault’s reply made his touchiness seem captious and 
misplaced. 

‘Can’t you see what that is, boy? It’s the slaughter-house! 
You’veonlyto take theshadiest,quietest road to find’emin any town!’ 

They were soon skirting the edge of the neat oak palings that 
ran along the leafy purlieus of Ramsgard Cemetery. 

‘I let them bury him at the paupers’ end,’ she remarked gravely. 
‘It’s nearer. It’s quieter. It’s hardly ever disturbed. This is the 
way I generally go in.’ With a sly, quick glance up and down the 
road, a glance that gave an emphasis to the whites of her eyes 
such as made her compamon think of a crafty dray-horse edging 
into a field of clover. Miss Gault stooped down and propelled 
herself under a rough obstruction that blocked a gap in the oak 
palings. 

Solent followed her, confused, a httle surly, but no longer hostile. 

She did not wait for him, but made her way with long, rapid 
strides to the extreme comer of the enclosure. Her swinging 
arms, her gaunt figure, her erratic gait, set the man’s mind 
thinking once more of various non-human animals. 

He came up to her just as she reached her goal. ‘William 
Solent,’ he read, on the upright slab of sandstone; and then, under 
the date of birth and death, the words, ‘Mors est rmhi vita’ 

Wolf had no difficulty in recognizing the particular hyacinths 
that stood in an earthenware pot. ‘She must have come here for 
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twenty-five years*’ he thought, with a gasp of astonishment; and 
he gave her a hurried, furtive, prymg look from under his bushy 
eyebrows. 

She certainly did nothing on this occasion to cause him any 
discomfort. She just muttered in quite a conventional tone, ‘I 
never hke to see plantains in the grass’; and bending down she 
proceeded to pull up certain small weeds, making a little pile of 
them behind the headstone. 

Swaying thus above the mound, and scrabbling with outstretched 
arms among the grass-blades, her figure in the misty afternoon 
sunshine took on, as Wolf stood there, a kind of portentous un- 
reality. There was something outlandish in the whole scene, 
something monstrous and bizarre that destroyed all ordinary 
pathos. Twenty-five years ^ If she had come here regularly for all 
that time, how could there be any plaintains, or any clover, or 
any moss either, left upon his father’s grave ? He was so conscious 
of the personality of this woman, so amazed at a tenacity of 
feeling that seemed to pass all limits of what was due, that his own 
sensibility became hard and rigid. 

But though his emotions were cold, his imagination worked 
freely. The few feet of Dorsetshire clay, the half-inch of brittle. 
West-country elm-wood, that separated him from the upturned 
skull of his begetter, were like so much transparent glass. He 
looked down into William Solent’s empty eye-sockets, and the 
empty eye-sockets looked back at him Steadily, patiently, in- 
differently they looked back; and between the head without a 
nose looking up and the head with so prominent a nose looking 
down, there passed a sardonic wordless dialogue. *So be it,’ the 
son said to himself. T won’t forget. Whether there are plantains 
or whether there aren’t plantains, the universe shan’t fool me.’ 
Tool me; fool me,’ echoed the fleshless skull from below. 

‘There !’ sighed Selena Gault, rising to her natural perpendicular 
position. ‘There! There won’t be any more of for a fortnight. 
Shall we go back now, boy?’ 

When they were once more in the road Miss Gault became a 
little more talkative. 

‘You’re not like him, of course - not in any way. He really was 
uncommonly handsome. Not that that had any weight with me. 
But it had with some. It had with Mr. Urquhartl’ She paused 
and glanced almost mischievously at her companion, ‘I’m sure I 
don’t know,’ she remarked, with a funny little laugh, ‘what Mr. 
Urquhart will make oiyouV 
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‘The idea seems to be/ said WoU' gravely, while his estimate of 
his new friend’s perspicacity became more respectful, ‘that I should 
help him with some Wstorical researches. It appears he is writing 
a “History of Dorset.” ’ 

‘History of fiddlestick!’ snapped the lady And then, in a more 
amiable tone, ‘But he’s no idiot. He has read a little. You’ll enjoy 
going through his library ’ 

Wolf felt himself experiencing a rather cowardly hope that his 
companion would pass the slaughter-house this time without 
comment. The hope was not fulfilled. 

‘I suppose joM eat them?’ she asked in a hoarse whisper; and 
Wolf, turning towards her a startled face, was struck by an expres- 
sion of actual animal fear upon her extraordinary physiognomy. 
But she did not linger; and it was not long before they were once 
more opposite the workhouse 

‘Do you know what he said when he was dying?’ she began 
suddenly. ‘He didn’t say it particularly to me. I just happened 
to be there. He said it to every one m general. He said, “Christ! 
I’ve enjoyed my life He used the woid “Christ I” just m that way, 
as an exclamation. There was a young clergyman there, straight 
down from Cambridge, an athlete of some sort; and when your 
father cried out “Christ!” like that -and he was dead the next 
second -I heard him mutter, “Good for you, sir!” as if it had 
been a fine hit at a cricket-match.’ 

Wolf would have been entirely responsive now if Miss Gault 
had touched his arm or even taken his arm, but she walked 
forward without making any sign. 

‘I expect your mother has abused me pretty thoroughly to you 
since you were a child,’ she said presently. ‘Ann and I were 
never fond of each other. We were enemies even before your 
father came. She cut me out, of course, at every turn; but that 
didn’t bring her round! She couldn’t forgive me for being the 
head-master’s daughter. You’ve no idea of the savage jealousies 
that go on in a place like this. But wherever we were we should 
have hated each other. Ann is flippant where I’m serious, and 
I’m flippant where Ann is serious.’ 

Wolf tried in vain to imagine on what occasions Miss Gault 
would display flippancy, but he knew well enough what that word 
meant in regard to his mother. He was seized at that moment 
with an irresistible temptation to reveal to this woman the picture 
of her character with which he had been regaled for the , last 
twenty-five years. It was a picture so extraordinarily diflferent 
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from the reality, that it made him wondci il all women, whellier 
flippant or otherwise, were personal to the pomt of msamty in 
their judgments of one another What his mother had told him 
was not even a caricature of Selena Gault It referred to another 
person altogether 

‘My mother has a lot of friends in town,’ he began, rather 
lamely Miss Gault cut him short 

‘Of course she has’ She’s a brave, high-spirited, ambitious 
woman Of course she has And then, in a low, meditative voice 
that seemed to float wistfully over the years, ‘She was very much 
in love with your father ’ 

This last remark, commg at the moment when the abbey 
clock above their heads struck four, produced considerable be- 
wilderment in WolTs mmd The idea of his estranged parents 
having been ‘in love’ with each other made him feel curiously in 
the cold, and strangely alien to both of them In some obscure 
way he felt as it Selena Gault were practismg an mdecent 
treachery, but a treachery so subtle that he couldn’t lay his 
finger upon it' 

‘Let’s go in here for a minute •’ he said ‘And then I must keep 
my appointment with Mr Otter ’ 

They entered the great nave of the abbey church and sat down 
The high, cool, vaulted roof, with its famous fan-tracery, seemed to 
offer Itself to his mmd as if it were some ‘branch-charmed’ vista 
of verdurous silence, along which his spirit might drift and float 
at large, a leaf among leaves' 

There was a famt greemsh mist m that lugh roof, the effect of 
some cavernous contrast with the mellow warmth of the horizontal 
sun pourmg through the coloured wmdows below, and into that 
world of undulating carvmg and greenish dimness Wolf now per- 
mitted his mind to wander, till he began to feel once again that 
mystenous sensation which he called his ‘mythology ’ 

He felt free of his mother, and yet tender and indulgent towards 
her He felt bound up in some strange affihation with that skeleton 
m the cemetery He felt in whimsical and easy harmony with the 
queer lady seated by his side The only thing that troubled him 
at all just then was a famt doubt as to what effect this return to 
the land of his birth would have upon his furtive, pnvate, hidden 
existence Would he be crafty enough to keep that secretive hfe- 
lUusion out of the reach of danger''’ Would his inner world of 
hushed Cimmerian ecstasies remain umnvaded by these Otters 
and Urquharts'’ 
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He felt as though he were tightening his muscles lor a plunge 
into very treacherous waters All manner of unknown voices 
seemed calling to him out of this warm spnng air, mockmg voices, 
beguiling voices, insidious voices - voices that threatened un- 
guessed-at disturbances to that underground life of his which was 
like a chenshed vice It was not as though he heard the tones of 
these voices so that he could have recogmzed them agam It was 
as though a wavering crowd of featureless human figures on the 
further side of some thick, opaque lattice-work were confemng 
together m conspiring awareness of his immediate appeal ance 
among them* 

The atmosphere was cooler when they came out of the church 
Its taste was the taste of an air that has been blown over leagues 
and leagues of green stalks full of chilly sap It made Solent thmk 
of water-buttercups m windy ponds, and the splash of moor-hens 
over dark gurghng weirs 

He parted from his companion by a grotesque litde statue 
under the lime trees representing the debonair ancestoi of the 
Lovelaces, whose name, though intimately associated wath Rams- 
gard, had shpped into somethmg legendary and remote Selena 
Gault gave him her hand with a stately inclmation of her unlovely 
head 

‘You’ll come m and see me and my cats before long and tell me 
your impressions of all those people^’ 

‘I certainly will, Miss Gault,’ he answered ‘You’ve been very 
good to me ’ 

‘Tut, tut, boy ' Good is not tlie word * When I come to think 
of it, standmg like that with your hat off, you have a kind of 
look - ’ 

‘Tliat’s under influence. Miss Gault,’ he hurriedly said, 
and they took their separate ways 

There was far less embarrassment for Wolf in his encounter 
with Mr Damley Otter than he had expected They were the 
only men in that massive old-world sitting-room, decorated with 
hunting-scenes and large solemn pnnts of Conservative statesmen, 
and they foimd it easy and natural to sit down opposite each other 
at a round table and to enjoy an excellent tea Wolf was hungry 
The bread-and-butter was fresh and plentiful The sohdity of the 
teapot was matched by the thmness of the cups, and the waiter, 
who seemed to know Mr Otter well, treated them with a 
dignified obsequiousness which had about it the mellow beauty 
of centuries of feudal service 
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He was a clean-shaven naan, this waiter, with an anstocratic 
stoop and a face that resembled that of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
gieat philanthropist, and Wolf felt an obscure longing to sit 
opposite him in lus own snug parlour - wherever that was - and 
draw out of him the hidden sources of that superb respectftdness - 
to be the object of which, even for a bnef hour’s tea-drmkmg, was 
to be reconciled not only to oneself, but also m some curious way 
to the whole human race ' 

‘We haven’t seen Mr Urquhart down here lately,’ the waiter 
was saymg to Wolf’s new acquaintance ‘His health keeps up, I 
hope, sir'*’ 

‘Perfectly,’ responded Mr Otter ‘Perfectly, Stalbndge I hope 
you yourself are all rij>ht, Stalbndge^’ 

Wolf had never seen a physical human movement more ex- 
pressive, more adjusted, more appropnate, than the gesture with 
which the elderly servant balanced the back of his hand against 
the edge of their table and leaned forward to reply to this personal 
question He noticed this gesture all the more vividly because of 
a cunously-shaped white scar that crossed the back of the man’s 
hand But he now became aware of something else about this 
waiter - something that surprised and rather disturbed him 
The fellow’s countenance did not only remmd him of Lord 
Shaftesbury It reminded him of that face by the Waterloo steps * 

‘I’ve nothing to complam of, sir, thank you, sir, smee I settled 
that httle legal trouble of mme It’s the mmd, sir, that keeps us 
up, and except for the mahee and mischief that comes to all, I’ve 
no grievance agamst the Almighty ’ 

The air of courteous magnanimity with which the old waiter 
exonerated Providence made Wolf feel ashamed of every peevish- 
ness he had ever indulged But why did he make him think of 
that Waterloo-steps face^ 

When Mr Stalbndge had left them to look after some other 
guests, both the men, as they fimshed their tea and ht their 
agarettes, began to feel more comfortable and reassured m their 
attitude to each other 

Damley Otter was m every respect more of a classified ‘gentle- 
man’ than Solent He had a trim, pomted, Van Dyck beard of a 
light-chestnut colour His finger-nails were exquisitely clean 
His necktie, of a dark-blue shade, had evidently been very care- 
fully chosen His grey tweed suit, neitlier too faded nor too new, 
fitted his slender figure to a nicety His features were sharply cut 
and very dehcatelv moulded, his hands thin and firm and nervous ' 
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When he smiled, his rather grave countenance wrinkled itself into 
a thousand amiable wrinkles, but he very rarely smiled, and for 
some reason it was impossible for Solent to imagine him laughing 
One facial tnck he had which Wolf found a httle disconcerting - 
since his own method was to stare so very steadily from under his 
bushy eyebrows - a tuck of hanging his head and letting his eye- 
lids droop over his eyes as he talked This habit was so constant 
with him that it wasn’t until the dialogue with the waiter occurred 
that Wolf realized what his eyes were like They were of a tint 
that Wolf had never seen before m any human face They were 
hke the blue marbngs upon the sides of freshly-caught mackerel 

But what struck Wolf most deeply was not the colour of Mr 
Otter’s eyes It was their look He had never in the whole course 
of his life seen anything so harassed, so anxious, as the expression 
in those eyes, when their owner was unable any longer to avoid 
giving a direct glance Nor was it just simply that Ae man was 
of a worrying turn of mind The cunous thing about the anxiety 
in Mr Otter’s eyes was that it was unnatural There was a sort 
of puzzled surpnse in it, a sort of indignant moral bewilderment, 
qmte different from any constitutional nervousness His expres- 
sion seemed to protest against something that had been inflicted 
on him, something unexpected, somethmg that struck his natural 
acceptance of life as both monstrous and mexphcable 

It was when he spoke to the waiter that his unhappy expression 
was caught most off-guard, and Wolf explamed this to himself on 
the theory that the waiter’s abysmal tact unconsciously reheved 
his interlocutor from the strain of habitual reticence 

Their meal once over, it did not take them long to get mounted, 
with all Wolf Solent’s luggage, m Mr Urquhart’s dog-cart That 
afternoon’s dnve from Ramsgard to Kang’s Barton was a memor- 
able event m Wolf’s life He had come already to feel a defimte 
attraction toward this scrupulously-dressed, punctihous gentleman 
with the troubled mackerel-dark eyes, and as they sat side by side 
in that dog-cart, jogging leisurely along behmd an ancient dapple- 
grey horse, he made up his mmd that if it was to be m Darnley 
Otter’s company that Ins free hours were to pass, they would pass 
very harmomously mdeed 

The evenmg itself, through which they diove, following a road 
parallel to and a little to the right of that one which had ended 
with the cemetery, was beautiM with an exceptional kmd of 
beauty It was one of those sprmg evemngs which are neither 
golden from the direct rays of the smkmg sun, nor opalescent from 
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their indirect diffused reflection A chilly ivnid had arisen, cover- 
ing the western sky, into which they were dnving, with a thick 
bank of clouds The result of this complete extinction of the sunset 
was that the world became a world m which every green thmg 
upon Its surface received a fivefold addition to its greenness It 
was as if an enormous green tidal wave, composed of a substance 
more translucent than water, had flowed over the whole earth, or 
rather as if some diaphanous essence of all the greenness created 
by long days of ram had evaporated during this one noon, only 
to fall down, witli the approach of twilight, m a cold, dark, 
emerald-coloured dew The road they thus followed, heading for 
that rain-heavy western horizon, was a road that ran along the 
southern slope of an arable upland - an upland that lay midway 
between the pastoral Dorset valley, which was terminated by the 
hills and woods of High Stoy, and the yet wider Somersetshire 
valley that spread away into the marshes of Sedgemoor 

Solent learned from a few courteous but very abrupt explana- 
tions integected by his compamon that the only other occupants 
of the house to which they were proceeding were Damley’s elder 
brother, Jason, and his mother, Mrs Otter He also gathered 
that Damley himself, except on Saturdays and Sundays, worked 
as a classical under-master m a small grammar-school in Blacksod 
By one means and another - Wolf was quick at such surmises - 
he obtained an impression that this work in Blacksod was any- 
thmg but congemal to his reserved compamon He also began to 
divine, though certainly witli no help from his well-bred fiiend, 
that these scholastic activities of his were almost the sole financial 
support of the family at Fond Cottage 

T do wish I could persuade you,’ Solent began, when they were 
still some two and a half miles firom their destmation, ‘to give me 
some sort of notion of what Mr Urquhart really expects firom me 
I’ve never made any historical researches m my hfe I’ve only 
compiled wretched summanes from books that every one can get 
What will he want me to do^ Go searchmg round m pansh- 
registers and so on^’ 

The driver’s gaze, directed obstmately to the grey tail of their 
slow-moving horse, remained unresponsive to the querulousness 
of this appeal 

‘I have a notion, Solent,’ he remarked, ‘that you’ll get hght on 
a great many dungs as soon as you’ve seen Mr Urquhart ’ 

Wolf pulled down the comers of his mouth and hfted his thick 
eyebrows 
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‘1 he devil he thought ‘That’s just about what my fnend Miss 
Gault hinted ’ 

He raised his voice and gave it a more senous tone 
‘Tell me, Otter, is Mr Urquhart what you might call eccentric 
- queer, in fact i*’ 

Darnley did turn his bearded profile at this ‘That depends,’ 
he said, ‘what you mean by “queer ” I’ve always found him very 
civil My broker can’t bear the sight of him ’ 

Wolf made his favounte grimace again at this 
‘I hope your brother will approve of me' he said *I confess I 
begin to be a bit fnghtened ’ 

‘Jason IS a poet,’ remarked Mr Otter gravely, and his tone had 
enough of a rebuke in it to rouse a flicker of malice m his com- 
pamon 

‘I hope Mr Urquhart isn’t a poet, too,’ he said 
Mr Otter took no notice of this retort except to fall into a 
deeper silence than ever, and WolTs attention reverted to what he 
could see of the famous Vale of Blackmore Every time the hedge 
grew low, as they jogged along, every time a gate or a gap in- 
terrupted Its green undulatmg lampart, he caught a ghmpse of 
that great valley, gathermg the twihght about it as a dying god 
might gather to bus heart the cold, wet ashes of his last holocaust 
More and more did the feehng grow upon him that he was 
entermg into a new world where he must leave behind the customs, 
the grooves, the habits of fifteen long years of his life ‘There’s 
one thmg,’ he thought to himself, while a sudden chilliness struck 
his face as their road drew nearer the course of the nver, ‘that I’ll 
never give up not even for the sake of the slenderest “peeled 
wiUow-wand” m Dorset’ As this thought crossed his mmd he 
actually tightened his two bony hands tenaciously over his legs 
just above his knees, as if he were fortifying himself agamst some 
unknown threat to his treasured vice And then, m a kmd of self- 
protective reassembhng of his memories, as if by the erection of a 
great bamer of mental earthworks he could ward off any attack 
upon his secret, he set himself to recall certam notable landmarks 
among his ciqienences of the world up to the hour of this «cciting 
plunge mto the unknown 

He recalled vanous agitatmg and shameful scenes between his 
high-spint«i mother and his dnfting, unscrupulous father He 
summoned up, as opposed to these, his own dehcious memories 
of long, irresponsible hohdays, lovely unmterrupted weeks of idle- 
ness, by the sea at Weymouth, when he read so many thnlhng 
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books m the sunht bow-window at Brunswick Terrace How 
clearly he could see now the Jubilee clock on the Esplanade, the 
pompous statue of George the Third, the White Nore, the White 
Horse, the wave-washed outhne of Portland breakwater* How he 
could recall his childish preference for the great shimmenng 
expanse of wet sand, out beyond the bathmg-machines, over the 
hot, dry sand under the sea-wall, where the donkeys stood and 
Punch and Judy was played ' 

T am within twenty miles of Weymouth here,’ he thought 
‘ That's where my real life began that's the place I love in 
spite of Its lack of hedges and trees*’ 

Then he recalled his tedious, umnspired youth in London, the 
hateful day-school, the hatefid overcrowded college, the inter- 
minable routine of his ten years of teachmg ‘A double life ' A 
double life*’ he muttered under his breath, starmg at the grey 
rump of Mr Urquhart’s nag, as it swayed before him, and moving 
his own body a httle forward, as he tightened his gnp still more 
fiercely upon his own bony thighs 

Was he going to be plunged now into another world of common- 
place tedium, full of the same flat, conventional ambitions, the 
same sickemng clevernesses '* It couldn’t be so * It couldn’t it 
couldn’t with this enchanted sprmgtime stirrmg m all these 
leaves and grasses 
What a country this was* 

To his right, as they drove along, the ground sloped upwards - 
cornfield after cornfield of young green shoots - to the great mam 
ndge between Dorset and Somerset, along which - only a mile 
or so away, his compamon told him - lay the mam highway, 
famous m West-country history, between Ramsgard and Blacksod, 
and also between -so Mr Otter assured him - Salisbury and 
Exeter* 

To Ins left the Vale of Blackmore beckoned to him out of its 
meadows - meadows that were hill of faint grassy odours which 
canied a vague taste of nver-mud m their savour because of the 
nearness of the banks of the Lunt From Shaftesbury, on the 
north, to the isolated emmence of Melbury Bub, to the south, that 
valley stretched away, whispermg, so it seemed, some mcxphcable 
prophetic greetmg to its returned native-born 
As he hstened to the noise of the horse’s hooves steadily chckmg, 
chcking, chckmg, with every now and then a blmsh spark rising 
m the dusk of the road, as iron struck against flmt, as he watched 
the horizon in front of him grow each moment more flmd, more 
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wavering, as he saw detached fragments of the earth’s surface - 
hill-curves, copses, far-away fields and hedges - blend with frag- 
ments of cloud and fragments of cloudless space, it came over him 
with a mounting confidence that this wonderful country must 
surely deepen, intensify, ennch his furtive inner life, rather than 
threaten or destroy it 

Thus, clutchmg his legs as if to assure himself of his own identity, 
thus leamng eagerly forward by his companion’s side, his eyebrows 
contracted mto a fixed frown and his nostrils twitchmg. Wolf felt 
the famihar mystic sensation surging up even now from its hidden 
retreat Up, up it rose, like some great moonlight-coloured fibsh 
firom fathomless watery depths, like some wide-winged marsh- 
bird from dark untraversed pools ' The airs of this new world that 
met Its rising were full of the coolness of mosses, full of the famt 
unsheathmg of fem-fronds Whatever this mysterious emotion 
was. It leaped forward now towards the new element as if con- 
saous that it earned with it a power as formidable, as mcalculable, 
as anythmg that it could encounter there 
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A DORSET CHRONICLE 


‘So this IS to be your room,’ said Mrs Otter ‘I knew you’d want 
to see It at once, as you have to dress, of course, for dining at the 
House It’s not large, but I think it’s rather comfortable My 
son Jason said only just now that he felt qinte envious of it His 
own room is just opposite, looking on the back garden, as yours 
does on the front I think we might show him Jason’s room, don’t 
you, Damley ^ It’s so very charactenstic > At least we try to keep 
It so, don’t we, Damley^ Darnley and I do it ourselves, when he’s 
out ’ Her voice, as the two men stood m the doorway stanng at 
Solent’s pieces of shabby luggage, which they had just earned in, 
sank into a confidential whisper ‘He’s out now,’ she added They 
both moved aside as she proceeded to make her way across the 
small passage ‘There'’ she exclaimed, opemng a door, and Wol 
peered into complete and rather stuffy darkness ‘There ' Perhaps 
you have a match, Damley ■” 

Damley obediently struck a match and proceeded to set ahght 
two ornate candles that stood on a chest of drawers The whole 
look of the chamber thus revealed was detestable to the visitor 
Above the bed hung an enormous Arundel prmt of a nchly- 
gilded picture by Benozzo Gozzoh, and above the fireplace, where 
a few red coals still smouldered, was a morbidly sanctimomous 
Holy Family by Fihppmo Lippi 

‘I’d better open the window a httle, mother, hadn’t I said 
Damley, moving across the room 
‘No - no, dear '’ cned the lady humedly ‘He feels the draught 
so ternbly when he’s mdoors It’s only agarette smoke - and a 
httle incense,’ she added, turmng to Wolf ‘He finds incense 
refreshing We order it from the Stores Darnley and I don’t 
care for it So a litde lasts a long time ’ 

‘He must have gone to Blacksod again,’ remarked the son 
gnmly, glanang at his watch and lookmg very significantly at his 
mother 

‘If he has. I’m sure I hope they’ll be meet to him than they were 
last time,’ murmured the lady 
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‘At the Three Peewits?’ retorted her son drily ‘Too nice, I 
daresay! I wish he’d stick to Farmer’s Rest ’ 

‘We are referring to the inns m this neighbourhood where my 
son meets his fnends,’ remarked the mother, and Wolf, contem- 
platmg the thm, peaked face, the smooth, high forehead, tlie 
neatly-brushed, pale hair, the nun-hke dress of the httle woman, 
felt ashamed of the first rush of inconsiderate contempt that her 
manner of speech had provoked in him 

‘There’s somethmg funny about all this,’ he thought to himself 
‘I’ll be interested to see thus confounded incense-burner ’ 

Left to himself to unpack his thmgs, he looked round with 
anxious concern at the room that was to be his base of operations, 
his secret fox’s hole, for so prolonged a time There was a Leighton 
over the mantelpiece, and a huge Alma Tadema between the two 
windows, and he divmed at once that the spare bedroom was 
used as a depository by this household for mid-Victonan works 
of art 

He leaned out of one of the windows A sharp scent of jonquils 
was wafted up from some flower-bed below, but the mght was so 
dark he could see nothing except a row of what looked like poplar 
trees and a clump of thick bushes 

He quickly unpacked his clothes and put them away m easily- 
openmg, agreeably-papered drawers There was a vase of rust- 
tmted polyanthuses on the dressing-table, and he thought to 
himself, ‘The poet’s mother knows how to manage things •’ 

He deaded at first to confine himself to a dinner-jacket, but 
realizmg that he had only one pair of black trousers, smd that 
these went best with the tail-coat, he changed his mind and put 
on full eveiung-dress 

As he finally tied his white tie mto a bow at the small mahogany- 
framed lookmg-glass, he could not help thinking of the many 
unknown events that would occupy his thoughts as he stood just 
there m future days - events that were only now so many airy 
images, floating, dnftmg, upon the sea of the unborn 

‘How will Mr Urquhart receive me?’ his thoughts ran on 
‘This brother of Otter’s doesn’t like him, but that’s nothmg 
I’ll deal with these awful pictures later*’ And he carefully ex- 
tmguished his candles and stepped out on the landmg 
The little dming-room of Pond Cottage faced the drawing- 
room at the foot of the stairs, and when he stood m the hall, 
hesitatmg over which room to enter, he was surp ised to fin 
himself beckoned to, eagerly and surreptitiously, by a bent old 
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woman m a blue apion, laymg the dinner He crossed the thres- 
hold in answer to this appeal 

‘I know’d yer,’ the cione whispered ‘I know’d ’twas none o’ 
they, soon as I did hear yer feet Looksy here Mister' Master 
Damley’U want to go up to Squire’s with ’ee Don’t ’ee let ’un go ' 
That’s what I’ve got to say to ’ee Don’t ’ee let ’un go' ’Tis no 
walk up to House ’Tis straight along Pond Lane and down 
Lenty, and there ’a be ' Just ’ee go off now, quiet-hke, afore they 
be corned downstairs I’ll certify to Missus that I telled ’ee the 
way to House Don’t ’ee stand stanng at a person toad-struck 
andpondenng' Off with ’ee now ' Be an angel of a sweet young 
gent ' There ' Don’t ’ee wait a mmute They’ll be down, afore ’ee 
can holler yer own name Out wi’ ’ee, and God bless ’ee Straight 
to the end of Pond, and then down Lenty'’ 

It was the nature of Wolf Solent, when other thmgs were equal, 
to be easy, flexible, obliging So without asking any questions he 
silently and expeditiously obeyed the old servant He snatclied 
up his hat and his overcoat, and vamshed into the darkness of the 
night 

T suppose this is Pond Lane,’ he said to himself, as he made his 
way m the direction pointed out by the old woman ‘But if it 
isn’t, I can’t help it They’re all on the jump about that chap’s 
commg home She wanted to keep Otter m the house to deal 
with the beggar ’ 

Fortune favoured him more than he imght have expected Just 
where Pond Lane turned mto Lenty, he met a group of children, 
and under their direction he had no difficulty m findmg the dnve- 
entrance to King’s Barton Manor 
It was not a long dnve and it did not lead to a big house Built 
in the reign of James the Fust, Barton Manor had alwavs remained 
a small and unimportant dwelhng Its chief glory was its large 
and rambhng garden - a garden that needed more hands to kcqp 
It m order than the present owner was able to afford 

And, standing on the top of the weather-stained, hchen-spotted 
stone steps, after he had rung the bell. Wolf Solent had time, 
before anyone answered his nng, to imbibe something of the beauty 
of this new surroundmg The sky had cleared a httle, and from a 
few open spaces, crowded with small, famt stars, a palhd lumino- 
sity revealed the outhnes of several wide, velvety lawns, mtersected 
by box-hedges, themselves divided by stone-flagged paths Wolf 
could see at one end of these lawns a long, high yew-hedge, lookmg 
in that uncertem hght so mystenous and ill-omened that it was 
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easy to imagine that on the further side of it all manner of 
phantasmal figures moved, ready to vamsh at cock-crow' 

For one moment he had a queer sensation that that wretched 
human face he had seen on the Waterloo steps hung there - there 
also, between the branches of a tall obscure tree that grew at the 
end of that yew-hedge But even as he looked, the face faded, and 
instead of it, so wrought-upon were his nerves at that moment, 
there appeared to him the worned, anxious, mackerel-coloured 
eyes of Damley Otter 

He was disturbed m these fancies by the opening of the carved 
Jacobean door The man-servant who admitted him was, to his 
surpnse, dressed m rough workmg-clothes He was an extremely 
powerful man, and had a swarthy, gipsy-hke complexion and 
coal-black hair 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ he said with a melancholy smile, as he took the 
visitor’s coat and laid it on a great oak chest that stood m the 
hall ‘Excuse me, Mr Solent, but I’ve been working till a few 
mmutes ago m the stable He never likes me to apologize to 
gentlemen who come, but that’s the way I am, and I hope you’ll 
excuse me, sir ’ 

Even at the very moment he was muttenng an appropriate 
reply to this somewhat unusual greetmg, and allowing his droughts, 
below the surface of his words, to reflect how oddly the servants 
m King’s Barton behaved. Wolf became aware of the approach of 
an imposmg personage commg down the long hallway towards 
them This figure, limping very much and leamng upon a stick, 
was m evemng-dress, and as he approached he muttered, over and 
over agam, m a low, soft, satmy voice ‘What’s this I hear, eh^ 
What’s this I hear, eh^ What’s this I hear, eh'” 

The tall coachman, or gardener, or whatever he was, did not 
wait for his master’s amval With one quick glance at Solent and 
a final ‘Excuse me, sir '’ he vanished through a side-door, leavmg 
Wolf to face his host without any ofiicial announcement 

‘Mr Solent"* Very good Mr Wolf Solent^ Very, very good . 
You received my letter and you came at once'* Excellent Very, 
very good ’ 

Uttenng these words m the same low voice that made Wolf 
think of the unrolhng of some great, nch bimdle of Chmese silk, 
he offered his left hand to his visitor and kept his nght still leaning 
upon the handle of the stick that supported him 
The impression Wolf got from Mr Urquhart’s face was ex- 
tremely complicated Heavy eyelids, and pendulous, baggy 
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foldings below thi eyes, made one aspect of it Grcemsh-blackness 
in the eyes themselves, and somethmg profoundly suspiaous in 
their intense questiomng gaze, made another An air of agitated 
restlessness, amounting to somethmg that might have been 
desciibed as a hvmted look, made yet a third The features of the 
face, taken in their general outhnes, were massive and refined It 
was in the expression that flitted across them that Wolf detected 
something tliat puzzled and perturbed him One thmg was 
certain Both Mr Urquhart’s head and Mr Urquhart’s stomach 
were unnaturally large -far too large for his feeble legs His 
hair, which was almost as black as that of his man-serv2mt, 
caused Wolf to wonder whether or not he wore a wig 

Dropping his visitor’s hand, he suddenly stood stock-still, m the 
attitude of one who listens Wolf had no idea whether he was 
arrested by sounds in the garden outside or sounds m the 
kitchen inside He himself heard nothing but the tickmg of the 
hall-clock 

Presently the squire spoke again ‘They didn’t come with you, 
then^ They didn’t bnng you to the door, then^’ He spoke with 
what Wolf fanaed was a tone of nervous rehef 

‘I found my way very easily,’ was all the visitor could reply 

‘What’s that^ You came alone ^ They let you come alone?’ 
The man gave him a quick, suspiaous glance, and hmped a step 
or two towards the front door Wolf recaved an impression that 
he wasn’t believed, and that Mr Urquhart thought that, if the 
door were opened and he called loud enough, someone would 
respond at once out of the darkness 

‘Didn’t Damley come any of the way with you?’ This was said 
with such a querulous, suspicious accent that Wolf looked him 
straight m the face 

‘They didn’t even know I had left the house,’ he remarked 
sternly 

Mr Urquhart glanced at the door through which the servant 
had vanished 

‘I told him to lay three places,’ he remarked ‘I made sure they 
wouldn’t let you come alone ’ 

Wolf, at this, lifted one of his thick eyebrows, and a flicker of a 
smile crossed lus mouth 

‘Would you like me to run over and fetch him?’ he said 

‘Wliat’s that, eh? Fetch him? Did you say fetch him? Of course 
not! Come, come Let’s go m MorJe will have everythmg ready 
by now Come along This is the way ’ 
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He led his visitor down the hall and into a small oak-panelled 
room The table was laid for three, and no sooner were they 
seated, than Roger Monk, re-garbed as if by magic in a plam dark 
smt, and accompamed by a young maid m cap and apron, brought 
m two steammg soup-plates The dmner that followed was an 
exceptionally good one, and so also was the wme Both host and 
guest drank quite freely, so that by the time the servants left them 
to their own devices, there had emerged not only a fairly complete 
understandmg as to the character of the work which Wolf was to 
undertake m that remarkable cstabhshment, but also a certain 
rapport between their personalities 

Stanng contentedly at a large monumental landscape by 
Gainsborough, where what might have been called the spiiitual 
idea of a country road lost itself between avenues of park-hke 
trees and vistas of mystenous terrace-wallcs. Wolf began to 
expenence, as he sipped his port wme and listened to his host’s 
mellow discourse, a more dehcious sense of actual physical well- 
being than he had known for many a long year 

He soon discovered that he was to labour at his particular share 
of their grandiose enterprise m a wmdow-seat of the big hbrary of 
the house, while Mr Urquhart pursued independent researches 
m a room he called ‘the study ’ This was excellent news to the 
new secretary Very vividly he conjured up an image of that 
wmdow-seat, ensconced behind mulhon-panes of armonal glass, 
and openmg upon an umbrageous vista resembhng that picture 
by Gainsborough ' 

‘Our History will be an entirely new genre,* Mr Urquhart was 
saymg ‘What I want to do is to isolate the particular portion of 
the earth’s surface called “Dorset”, as if it were possible to 
decipher there a palimpsest of successive strata, one inscnbed 
below another, of human impression Such impressions are for 
ever bemg made and for ever being obhterated m the ebb and flow 
of events, and the chromcle of them should be contmuous, 
not episodic ’ He paused m his discourse to hght a agarette, 
which, when it was ht, he waved to and fro, formmg curves and 
squares and patterns His hand holdmg the cigarette was 
white and plump, like the hand of a priest, and, as he wrote 
on the air, a trail of filmy smoke followed the movements of 
his arm 

‘Of course, a genume contmmtjr,’ he went on, ‘would occupy 
several hfetimes m the tdlmg of it What’s to be done then, eh^ 
D’ye see the problem^ Eh? What’s to be done?’ 
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Solent indicated as well as he could by discreet facial signs that 
he did see the problem, but left its solution to the profound 
intelhgence in front of him 

Mr Urquhart proceeded ‘We must select, my fhend We 
must select All history hes in selection We can’t put m every- 
thing We must put in only what’s got pith and sap and salt 
Things like adultenes, murders, and fornications ’ 

‘Are we to have any method of selection'” Wolf enquired 

Mr Urquhart chuckled ‘Do you know what I’ve thought i*’ he 
said ‘I’ve thought that I’d like to get the sort of perspective on 
human occurrences that the bedposts m brothels must come to 
possess - and the counters of bar-rooms - and the butlers’ pantnes 
m old houses - and the muddy ditches in long-frequented lovers’ 
lanes ’ 

‘It’s in fact a sort of Rabelaisian chromcle you wish to write 
threw in Wolf 

Mr Urquhart smiled and leant back in his chair He drained 
his wine-cup to the dregs, and with half-shut, malignant eyes, full 
of a strange inward unction, he squinmed at his interlocutor The 
Imes of his face, as he sat there contemplating his imaginary 
History, took to themselves the emphatic digmty of a picture 
by Holbem The parchment-hke skin stretched itself tightly and 
firmly round the bony structure of the cheeks, as though it had 
been vellum over a mysterious fisho A veil of almost sacerdotal 
cunning hovered, like a dioopmg gonfalon, over the man’s heavy 
eyehds and the loose wrinkles that gathered beneath his eyes 
What still puzzled Wolf more than anything else was the yout^l 
glossmess of his host’s hair, which contrasted very oddly not only 
with the extreme pallor of his flesh, but also with the deeply- 
indented contours of his Holbem-like countenance Mr Urquhart’s 
coiffure seemed, m fact, an obtrusive and unnatural ornament 
designed to set off qmte a different type of face from the one it 
actually surmounted 

‘Is It or isn’t It a wig^’ Wolf caught himself wondermg agam 
But each furtive glance he took at the raven-black cramum 
opposite him made such a supposition less and less credible, for 
by the flicker of the candles he seemed to detect the presence of 
actual individual hairs, coarsely and strongly growing, on either 
side of the ‘parting’ m the centre of that massive skull While he 
was considenng this phenomenon, he became consaous that Mr 
Urquhart had left the matter of Dorset CSbromcles and was 
peaking of religion 
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‘I was brought up an Anghcan and I shall die an Anghcan,’ he 
was saying ‘That doesn’t in the least mean that I beheve m the 
Chnstian rehgion ’ 

There was a pause at this point, while the squire refilled his own 
glass and that of his visitor 

‘I like the altar,’ the man continued ‘The altar, Mr Solent, is 
the one absolutely satisfactory object of worship left m our 
degenerate days ’ There came into Mr Urquhart’s face, as he 
uttered these words, an expression that struck Wolf as nothing less 
than Satamc 

‘It - does - not - matter — to you then, sir,’ threw out Wolf 
cautiously, ‘what the altar represents'” 

Mr Uiquhart smiled ‘Eh he muttered ‘Represents - did 
you say^’ And then in a vague, dreamy, detached manner he 
repeated the word ‘represents’ several times, as if he were mentally 
examimng it, as a connoisseur nught examine some small object, 
but his voice, as he did this, grew fainter and fainter, and presently 
died away altogether 

The new secretary bowed discreetly over his plate of almonds 
and raisins He suspected that if it had not been for the excellence 
of the wme, the great swaying pontifical head m front of him 
would have been more reserved in its unusual credo 

‘Is the church in King’s Barton ntuahstic enough for your 
taste, sir^’ he enquired 

And then straight out of the air there came mto his mmd the 
image of Mr John Urquhart, stark naked, with a protuberant 
belly like Punch or Napoleon, kneehng m the dead of mght, while 
a storm of ram lashed the wmdows, before the altar of a small 
dark, unfirequented edifice 

‘Eh? What’s that?’ grumbled his entertainer ‘The church 
here? Oh, TiUy-Valley’s all nght Tilly-Valley’s as docile as a 
ewe-lamb ’ He leaned forward with a sardonic leer, lowering 
his head between the candles as if he possessed a pair of sacred 
horns ‘TiUy-Valley’s afiuid of me, just simply atraid ’ His 
voice sank mto a whisper ‘I make him say Mass every mormng 
D’ye hear? I make him say Mass whether there’s anyone there 
or not ’ 

The tone m which Mr Urquhart uttered these words roused a 
defimte hostihty m Wolf’s nerves There came over him a feelmg 
as if he had been permitted, on an airless mght, to catch a glimpse 
of monstrous human hneaments behmd the heavy rumble of a 
particular clap of thunder Theare was something abommably 
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menacing m this great wrinkled white face, witli its glossy, care- 
fully parted hair, its pendulous eyehds, its baggy evefolds, butting 
at him between the candle-flames 

It presented itself to his imnd as a clear issue, that he had now 
really come across a person who, m that mysterious mythopceic 
world in which his own imagmation insisted on movmg, was a 
serious antagomst - an antagonist who embodied a depth of 
actual evil such as was a completely new experience m his hfe 
This idea, as it slowly dawned upon his wine-befogged bram, was 
at once an agitatmg threat and an excitmg challenge He de- 
hberately stifiened the muscles of his body to meet this menace 
He straightened his shoulders and glanced carelessly round the 
room He composed his countenance mto an expression of 
cautious reserve He stretched out his legs He threw one of his 
arms over the back of his chair He clenched together the fingers 
of his other hand, as it lay on his knee beneath the table He knew 
well enough that what Mr Urquhart saw m these mamfestations 
was an access of casual bonhome m his new secretary, a bonkome 
amounting to somethmg almost like youthful bravado He knew 
that what he did not see was a furtive gathenng together 
of the forces of an ahen soul, a soul composed of metaphysical 
chemicals directly antipodal to those out of which his own was 
compounded 

What Wolf felt in his own nund just then summed itself up m 
vague half-articulated words uttered m that maigm of his con- 
sciousness where the rational fades away mto the irrational ‘This 
Dorsetshire adventure is gomg to be senous,* he said to himself 
And then he became suddenly aware that though qmte ignorant 
of all that was occurrmg m the nund and nen^es of his visitor, the 
squire of Kmg’s Barton had grown aUve to the fact that his 
remarks were not meeting with the same magnetic response that 
they had met with at first After a mmute or two of silence, 
Mr Urquhart rose and hmped towards the door of the dimng- 
room He opened the door for Wolf and they both went out mto 
the hall 

‘I think,’ he said, as they stood at the foot of the stately Jacobean 
staircase, *I think I will not show you the hbrary to-mght You 
have had a tinng day, and if I take you upstairs there’s no knowmg 
when we shall separate' By Jove’ - and he glanced at the hall- 
dock- ‘it’s past ten already' Better say good mght before we 
start talking again, eh^ You’ve got a walk before you, too Better 
say good night before we get too interested in each other, eh 5* 
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What ^ Where’d that idiot put your things ^ Oh, good ' Very good 
Well, come again by ten o’clock to-morrow mommg and we’ll 
settle everything I am very relieved to find how much we’ve got 
in common My History will not be betrayed hy your assistance 
as It was by my last helper ’ 

Wolf walked to the place where his coat had been laid down by 
the man-servant, and after he had put it on, and picked up his 
hat and stick, he turned to his host, who kept uttering meamngless 
monosyllables m a silky, propitiatory whisper, as if he were 
ushenng out a madman or a policeman, and asked him pomt- 
blank who this ill-advised predecessor of his was, turnmg as he did 
so the handle of the front door The question seemed to disturb 
Mr Urquhart’s mental equanimity as much as the chilly March 
wind that blew in with a gust when the door was opened disturbed 
his physical balance 

‘Eh^ What^ What’s that ^ Didn’t Damley tell you ^ The boy 
rumed my History at the start I had to tear up every scrap He 
dropped it and went -all m a mmute Eh^ What^ Didn’t 
Damley tell you^ He left it in chaos He played hop-scotch 
with It'* 

Strugglmg with the heavy door and the gusty wmd, Solent 
muttered a propitiatory reply 

‘Very annoymg-I hope, mdeed, I shall do better, sir' You 
had to get nd of him, then*” 

The wmd whistled past him as he spoke, so that his host’s final 
word was scarcely auible In fact, the last thing he saw of Mr 
Urquhart was a feeble attempt the man seemed to be making to 
cover his rotund stomach with the flaps of his dress-smt 

When at last the great door had really closed between them 
and he was striding down the stone steps, he found his mmd full 
of the impression which that marticulate final word had made 
upon him, and before he reached the end of the dnve and 
passed through the iron gates mto Lenty Lane, he had come 
to the starthng conclusion that his predecessor m the study 
of Dorset Ghromcles had died, as they say m that county, ‘m the 
het of his job ’ 

‘Good Lord '* he thought, as he turned mto Fond Lane ‘If all 
he feels for his assistants when they die at their post is anger like 
that, he must be a queer chap to deal with Or did he mean 
somethmg qmte different •* Dead^ Dead^ But that wasn’t the 
word he used What was the word he used^’ And he continued 
worrymg over the wmd-blown sarcasm he had caught m 
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the doorway, without coming to any solution of the nddle ‘If 
It wasn’t that he meant the fellow was dead, what did he 
mean^’ 

His mind was so full of this problem that he arrived at the gate 
mto the small garden of Pond Cottage before he was aware of it 
Theie was a f^t reddish light m the wmdow of what he knew 
was his own bedroom ‘She’s given me a fire’’ he thought to 
himself, and he looked forward with keen anticipation to his first 
mght in Dorset after twenty-five years 

Openmg the door quietly, he lit a match as soon as he was 
inside, and turned tlie key in the lock He then took the pre- 
caution of takmg off his shoes, and hghtly and stealthily he 
shpped upstairs and entered his room 

He had no sooner done so than a figure rose up fi'om a chair by 
the fire and stumbled towards him It was a imddle-aged man, 
m a long, white, old-fashioned night-shirt, with a woollen shawl 
wrapped about his shoulders There was no light but the firehght 
m the room, and the man’s countenance was a mere blur above 
the folded shawl 

‘Was wntmg poetry let my fire out came before expected 
humbly apologize hope you’ll sleep well ’ Without 
further explanation the man pushed past him and went out, 
leaving these broken sentences humimng in the air like the 
murmur of some thick, muffled, mechanical instrument Once 
more Wolf found himself alone with the Landseer and the Alma 
Tadema pictures 

‘This IS too much'’ he muttered funously ‘If I can’t have my 
room to myself I’ll go somewhere else,’ he thought ‘Does this 
mcense-bumer suppose tliat everyone m the world must humour 
his whimsies^* He opened both windows wide and ht the candles 
on his dressmg-table 

Apparently Jason Otter had retured quietly to his bedroom, for 
the house was now as silent as the darkness outside it He began 
slowly undressmg For a while his irritation was prolonged by the 
way the wmd kept makmg the candles flare, but gradually, in the 
fi-eshness of the cool garden-smells, his accustomed equanimity 
returned After all, there would be plenty of time to adjust all 
these thmgs' He must propitiate these people to the limit at 
present, and feel his way It would be silly to show touchmess and 
cantankerousness at the very start 

By the time he had blown out the flickering candles and was 
safe in bed, his habitual mood had quite reasserted itself He 
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went over m his mind his conversation with Mr Urquhart, and 
wondered how far his imagination had led him on to exaggerate 
the smister element in the man He wished intensely that he had 
caught the drift of that final word about his predecessor Was he 
dead ^ Or was it only that he had been ignominiously dismissed ^ 
As he grew sleepy, all manner of trivial occurrences and objects 
of this adventurous day began nsing up before him, emphasizing 
themselves, out of aU proportion to the rest, in a strange half- 
fevensh panorama The long, enchanted road revealed m that 
Gamsborough picture hovered before him and beckoned him to 
follow It The abrupt apologies of Roger Monk melted mto the 
furtive exhortations of the old woman in the blue apron Framed 
m the darkness that closed m upon him, the coarse black hairs, 
that had refused to be reduced to a wig, metamorphosed them- 
selves into similar hairs, growing, as he knew they could grow, 
upon a long-dead human skull ' The jogging, grey haunches of the 
mare that had brought him from Ramsgard confused themselves 
with the grey paws of the cat upon Selena Gault’s knees 

Very vividly, more vividly than anything else, he saw the waiter 
at the Lovelace, as he leaned heavily upon then tea-table He 
remembered now both the queer whitish scar on the back of that 
hand and the resemblance to the Waterloo-steps face 

And then, all suddenly, it seemed that he could think of nothing 
else but the completely unknown personahty - apparently that of 
the clergyman of the place - referred to so contemptuously by 
Mr Urquhart as ‘Tilly-Valley * While the syllables ‘Tilly-Valley’ 
repeated themselves in his bram, the person concealed behind 
that odd appellation ceased to be a man He became some queei- 
shaped floating object that could not be put mto words, and yet 
was of the utmost importance What was of importance was that 
an obstinate bend in that floating object should be straightened 
out Something was preventing it from being straightened out, 
somethmg that emanated from a black wig and a woollen shawl, 
and was extremely thick and heavy, and had a taste hke port wme * 
But there was another thing, far down, far off, covered up, as 
if by masses of dead leaves, a thing that was stirrmg, gathenng, 
nsing, a thing that, m a minute more, would give him ilhmitablc 
reassurance and strength When this thmg rose to ihe surface, 
the bent twig would be straightened out - and all would be well' 
This ‘all bemg well’ implied that that calm, placid cow which was 
eatmg plantam-leaves under Basmgstoke church tower, should 
stop eatmg and he down The cow lying down w'ould be a beauti- 



ful green mound covered with plantains - plantains that grew 
larger and larger, till they became enormous succulent leaves as 
big as elephants’ ears , but the cow couldn’t quite he down Some- 
thmg thick and heavy and sticky, hke port wme, impeded its 
movements 

Everything m the world was material now Thoughts were 
material Feelmgs were material It was a world of material 
objects, of which his mind was one His mmd was a little bluish- 
coloured thing, soft, fluffy, hke blue cotton-wool, and what was 
nsmg out of the dead leaves was blue too, but the sticky impeding 
thmg was brown, and the bent twig was brown 

It was as if m that slow smkmg into sleep his soul had to pass 
all the long, previous, evolutionary stages of planetary life, and be 
conscious with the consciousness of vegetable things and mmeral 
thmgs This is what made every material substance of such 
supernal importance to him -of an importance which perhaps 
material substances really did possess, if all were known 
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4 


GERDA 


The first sensation to which Wolf awoke in a morning of rainy 
wind and drifting clouds, was a sensation of discomfort As his 
mind began concentrating on this discomfort, he realized it pro- 
ceeded from those two heavily-framed pictures which gave to his 
chamber a sort of readmg-room or club-room aspect Harmless 
enough in themselves had they awaited him m the parlour of an 
hotel, they seemed no less than an outrage upon his senses when 
associated with this simple and quiet bedroom He resolved to 
issue an ultimatum at once He hadn’t come to Dorsetshire to 
be oppressed by the ponderous labours of Royal Academicians 
And he would also make it clear that his bedroom was to be his 
sanctuary No mght-shirted mtruder should run m and out at 
his pleasure' 

He leapt from the bed and proceeded to turn to the wall both 
of the imd-Victonan masterpieces That done, he lay down 
again and gave himself up to the rainy air, full of the smell of 
young leaves and wet garden-mould Lymg stretched out upon 
his back, he set himself with a dehberate effort to gather up his 
recent impressions and relate them as well as he could to the mood 
of yesterday’s drive With clear awareness of most of the thin^ 
that had happened to him smce he left his mother at the door of 
their httle flat m Hammersmith, he was oddly conscious that all 
his deepest instincts were still passive, expectant, waitmg He was 
hke a man who recovers from the shock of a shipwreck, and who, 
drymg himself in the secunty of some ahen beach, hesitates, m a 
grateful plaad lethargy, to begm his hunt for berries or fimits or 
fresh water 

Detail by detail he reviewed the events of the previous day, 
and as the images of all these people - of Miss Gault, of Damley, 
of Mr Urquhart - passed m procession before him, he was sur- 
prised at the light in which he saw them, so different fi:om the way 
m which they had appeared only some eight or mne hours ago 
The importance of material objects - their mystical importance - 
had been his last impression before sleepmg, but now everything 
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appeared in a cold, unmystical light It was always thus when he 
awoke from sleep, but the fact that he recognized the transitormess 
of the mood did not dimmish its power He was never more 
cymcally clairvoyant than on these occasions He surveyed at such 
times his dearest fnends through a sort of unsympathetic magni- 
fymg-glass in which there was not one of their frailties that did not 
stand out in exaggerated rehef The port-hole, so to speak, of the 
malign consciousness through which he saw them was at the same 
time telescopic and microscopic It was surrounded, too, by a 
thick, circular obscurity He was abnormally sensitive at such 
times, but with a curtailed and reduced sensibihty Each particulai 
thing as It presented itself dominated the whole field of vision Nor 
was this sensitiveness itself an altogether normal receptivity It 
was pnmarily physiological It had few nervous chords, and no 
spmtual or psychic ones Everything that approached it ap- 
proached it on the bodily plane, as something - even if it were 
a mental image - to be actually grasped with the five senses 

And so, as he lay there, knowing that a long while must pass 
before he would have any chance of breakfast, or even of a cup of 
tea, he made a stronger effort than usual to get his thoughts into 
focus The wet airs blowing in through the open windows helped 
him in this attempt It was as if he stole away from that httle 
round port-hole and shuffled off to some upper deck, where he 
could feel the wide hoiizons His imnd kept revertmg to what he 
had felt durmg the drive with Darnley, and he tried to analyse 
what soit of philosophy it was that remained with him dunng all 
the normal hours when his ‘mythology’ - his secret spiritual vice - 
lay quiescent He fumbled about in his mind for some clue to his 
normal attitude to life -some clue-word that he could use to 
describe it, if any of his new fnends began questiomng him, and 
the word he hit upon at last was the word fettsh-worshtp That was 
It ' His normal attitude to life was just that - or nearer that than 
anythmg else ' 

It was a worship of all the separate, mysterious, hvmg souls he 
approached ‘souls’ of grass, trees, stones, ammals, birds, fish, 
‘souls’ of planetary bodies and of the bodies of men and women, 
the ‘souls,’ even, of all manner of inammate httle things, the 
‘souls’ of all those strange, chemical groupings that give a living 
identity to houses, towns, places, countrysides 

‘Am I mhuman m some appalhngly mcurable manner^’ he 
thought, ‘Is the affection I have for human beings less important 
to me than the shadows of leaves and the flowmg of waters’’ 
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He gazed intently at the window-sills of his open windows, 
above which the tassels of the blinds swayed to and fro in the damp 
gusts of wind He thought of the grotesque and obsessed figure of 
Selena Gault, as she pulled up plantains from his father’s grave 
No ' Whatever this fetish-worship might be, it certamly was differ- 
ent from ‘love ’ Love was a possessive, fevensh, exacting emotion 
It demanded a response It called for mutual activity It entailed 
responsibility The thnllmg delight with which he was wont to 
contemplate his mother’s face under certain conditions, the deep 
satisfaction he denved from the sight of Miss Gault and her cats, 
the pleasure with which he had surveyed the blue eyes and pointed 
beard of Darnley Otter - these thmgs had nothing m them that 
was either possessive or responsible And yet, he lost all thought 
of himself m watching these thmgs, just as he used to do in 
watching the mossy roots of the chestnuts and sycamores in 
the avenues at Hampton Court' It seemed then that what he 
felt for both thmgs and people, as he saw them under certain 
lights, was a kind of exultant blending of vision and sympathy 
Their beauty held him m a magical enchantment, and between 
his soul and the ‘soul,’ as it were, of whatever it was he happened 
to be regarding, there seemed to be established a tremulous and 
subtle reaprocity 

He was pleased at having thought of the word ‘fetish-worship’ 
m this connection And it was m the pleasure of this thought that 
he now leapt out of bed and, puttmg on his overcoat, began hur- 
nedly to shave himself, using as he did so the cold water m his jug 

He had not got very far with this, however, when there was a 
sound m the passage outside that reminded him of the rattle of the 
milk-cans on the Longbome Port platform This was followed 
by a gentle knock at his door Opening it cautiously, he was sur- 
pnsed to see Mrs Otter herself standing there, while beside her 
was a wide tm bath and a can of hot water 

‘I was waitmg till I heard you move,’ she said ‘Damley has 
had his breakfast and gone He goes to Blacksod early Jason 
does not get up till late Dimity and I will be ready for you when 
you come down ’ 

Wolf hovered at the door, his face lathered, his safety-razor 
m his hand He suddenly felt no better than a lout m the presence 
of this faded old lady 

She smiled at him pleasantly ‘I hope you’ll be happy with us,’ 
she said ‘You’ll get used to us soon Poor Mr Redfem got quite 
used to us before he died ' 
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‘Mr Redfem^' 

‘The gentleman who helped the Squire with his book But you 
must have your bath now Do you think you can be ready in 
about hall an hour^’ 

Wolf bowed his lathered face and she went off While he was 
dragging the bath into lus room, she turned at the head of the stairs 
‘Would you like a cup of tea at once, Mr Solent, or will you wait 
till you come down^’ 

‘I’ll wait, thank you' Thank you vfiy much'’ he shouted, 
and jerking both bath and can into his fortress, he shut the door 
and prepared to wash and dress 
The whole process of his ablution and his dressmg was now a 
mechanical accompaniment to absent-minded fantastic thoughts 
on the subject of the dead Mr Redfem 

‘This was the fellow’s room, no doubt,’ he said to himself *I 
suppose he died here A nice death, with those monstrous pictures 
lymg like lead on his consciousness '’ 

It was on Mr Redfem’s behalf now that Wolf scowled at the 
backs of these pictures, as he sponged himself in the tin bath Mr 
Redfern dominated that half-hour, to the exclusion of all other 
thoughts Wolf saw him lymg stone-dead on the pillows he himself 
had just quitted He saw him as a pale, emaciated youth, with 
beautifully moulded features He wondered if he had been buried 
by the person Mr Urquhart called ‘Tilly-Valley ’ He decided he 
would look for his grave m the King’s Barton churchyard His 
dead face took during that half-hour the most cunous forms It 
became the soap It became the sponge It became the spilt 
water upon the floor It became the slop-pail It became the 
untidy heap of WolTs dress-clothes Wolf was not reheved from 
It, m fact, nil he found himself dnnking dehcious cups of tea and 
eaUng mcredibly fresh eggs under the care of his hostess m their 
pleasant dimng-room Tlie pictures here were of the kind that no 
philosopher could quarrel with Old-fashioned pnnts, old-fashion- 
ed pastels, old-fashioned engravings, gave the room a spint that 
seemed to emerge from centunes of plaadity and stretch out 
consolatory hands to e\ ery kind of wa^arer 

‘This IS my room,’ said Mrs Otter, looking very pleased when 
Wolf explained to her what he felt about it ‘These thmgs came 
from my own home m Cornwall The best things m the house 
belonged to my husband They’re in the drawmg-room, very 
valuable thmgs But'I hke this room myself, and I’m glad you do. 
Mr. Redfem used to love to read and wnte at this table I believe 
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if he’d done all his work here he’d never have got that temble 
illness That library of Mr Urquhart’s was too learned for him, 
poor, dear, young man' And he wa\ so good-looking' My son 
Jason used to call him by the names of all the heathen gods, one 
after another' Jason was extremely upset when he died so 
suddenly ’ 

The visitor to King’s Barton found his attention wandering 
several times after this Mrs Otter began to drift mto rambhng 
stories about her native Cornwall, and it was only Wolf’s power 
of automatically putting a convinang animation into his heavy 
countenance that prevented her from realizing how fer away his 
thoughts had flown 

Hostess and guest were interrupted m their rather one-sided 
tite-d-tite by the sound of footsteps descendmg the stairs Mrs 
Otter jumped up at once 

‘It’s Jason '* she cned ‘We must have disturbed him I was 
talkmg too much I’ll go and tell Dimity she need not clear away 
I expect Jason will hke to have a smoke with you ’ 

She disappeared through the door into the kitchen at the very 
moment when her elder son entered the room Wolf was astonished 
at the difference between the figure he had seen the mght before 
and the figure he rose to shake hands with now Dressed in neat, 
dark-blue serge, Jason Otter had the qmet, self-composed air of a 
much-travelled man of the world His clean-shaven face, framed 
by prematurely grey hair, was massively and yet abnormally 
expressive Forehead and chin were imposing and commandmg, 
but this effect was diminished and almost negated by the peculiar 
kind of restless misery displayed in the hnes of the mouA The 
man’s eyes were large and grey, and instead of glancmg aside m 
the way Damley’s did, they seemed to cry out for help without 
cessation or mtermission 

He and Wolf sat opposite each other at Mr Redfern’s favounte 
table, and, lightmg dieir cigarettes, looked each other up and 
down in silence Jason Otter was deadedly nervous Wolf saw 
his hand shaking as he ht a match 

There was, mdced, somethmg almost mdecent about the 
sensitiveness of this man’s Imed and indented face It made Wolf 
feel as though at all costs the possessor of such a countenance 
must be protected from nervous shocks Was it in taking care of 
him that Damley’s blue eyes had acquired their cunous expres- 
sion'* Jason’s own eyes were not tragic. They were somethmg 
worse They were exposed , they were stopped bare, they seemed 
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to peer forth helplessly from the human skull behind them, as 
though some protective filaments that ought to have been there 
were not there > 

‘I saw you’d turned our pictures to the wall,’ he began, fixmg 
his pleading eyes upon Wolf’s face as if askmg for permission to 
humble himself to the ground ‘I’ll have them taken away I’ll 
have them put in the pnvy or m the passage ’ 

‘Oh, It’s all right, Mr Otter,’ returned Wolf ‘It’s only that I 
never can sleep m a room with large pictures It’s a pecuhanty 
of mme ’ 

No sooner had Jason heard this expression, ‘a pecuhanty of 
mine,’ than his whole visage changed A childish imschievousness 
illuminated his palhd physiognomy, and he chuckled audibly, 
nodding his head 

‘A pecuhanty'* That’s excellent That’s what Bluebeard used 
to say “It’s a pecuhanty of mine ” I think that’s one of the 
prettiest excuses I’ve ever heard ’ 

This explosion was so surpnsing to Wolf that all he could do 
was to open his mouth and stare at the man But the humour 
passed as quickly as it had come The face unwrmkled itself 
The eyes became supphcatory The mouth tightened in solemn 
misery 

‘I don’t want anyone to be bothered about the moving of those 
pictures, Mr Otter,’ said Wolf, for he seemed to see with ternble 
distinctness the devoted lady of the house struggling alone with 
those heavy frames ‘You must allow me to do it myself In fact,’ 
he went on, in what he tned to make a casual, airy tone, ‘I’m 
going to beg Mrs Otter to let me treat that room as if it were an 
unfurnished flat of my own ’ 

The head opposite him was so grey that he felt as if he were 
addressmg this hmt to Mrs Otter’s husband rather than to her 
son 

Very gently, moving dehcately, like Agag before Samuel, Jason 
rose to his feet ‘I think we’d better get those pictures changed 
now,’ he whispered earnestly, m a grave, conspirmg voice 

Wolf tned to retain his airy, casual manner m the face of this 
gravity 

‘I’ll do it like a shot,’ he said, nsmg and movmg towards the 
door ‘Just tell me where to put them ’’ 

The two men went up together, and under Jason’s directions 
the Landseer and the Alma Tadema were deposited m a vacant 
room at the back of the pantry 
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‘Come upstairs for a minute,’ said Mr Otter, when this trans- 
action was completed, and stepping softly and quietly, as if there 
were a dead person somewhere m the house, he led the way mto 
his own room 

Wolf felt the same uneasy sensations m this chamber as he had 
expenenced the evenmg before Sinkmg mto a luxunous armchair, 
and acceptmg a cigarette, he found himself bold enough to make 
a faint protest against his host’s Arundel pnnts, whose ceremomous 
piety he found so distasteful 

‘I couldn’t work m this room,’ he murmured -- and felt as he 
spoke that his tone was cantankerous and impolite 
But Jason Otter showed not the least annoyance or even surprise 
at his guest’s rudeness 

‘I expect not ' I expect not '’ he cried cheerfully ‘There are few 
people who cotdd I myself could work m a church or m a museum 
I welcome anything that acts as a shield It’s hke having a band 
of retamers, a sort of papal guard, to keep the populace at bay ’ 
As he spoke, he looked proudly and complacently round the 
room, as if consaous of the protection of the antique French chair 
in which he had ensconced himself There was a Boule table at 
his side, and he proceeded to dust it with a large silk handkerchief 
‘I suppose you’ve never read any books on Hmdoo mythology?’ 
he said suddenly 

The word ‘mythology’ gave Wolf an uncomfortable shock He 
felt as a Cathohc might feel if he heard a Methodist refer to the 
Virgm Mary 

He shook his head 

‘I’ve only read one myself,’ went on the poet, with a chuckle, 
*so you needn’t feel a fool It was by that man who went to 
Tibet But m it he mentions Mukalog, the god of ram ’ 

‘The god of ram?’ responded Wolf, begiiming to feel reassured 
‘That’s what the man says,’ contmued the other ‘Of course, 
we know what these travellers are, but he had a lot of letters after 
his name, so I suppose he passed some exammation ’ Jason put 
his hand m front of his mouth as he said this, and his face was 
wrinkled with amusement ‘He knows Latin, anyway He bnngs 
It m on the first page,’ he added 

‘It sounds like a real idol Mukalog, the god of ram 
murmured Wolf 

Jason’s countenance suddenly grew solemn and confidential 
‘I’ve got It here,’ he whispered ‘I bought it for thirty shillmgs 
firomMr Malakite, the bookseller ifo bought it at a sale from some 
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fool who thought It was nothing It’s brought me all my luck 
’ He lowered his voice still further, so that Wolf could scarcely 
hear him ‘These pnests look for God m the clouds, but I never 
do that I look for Him ’ 

‘I beg your pardon^’ questioned Wolf, leamng attentively for- 
ward ‘You say you look for Him 

There was a pause, and the expression of the man changed from 
extreme gravity to hobgobhnish humour 
‘/n the mud'' he shouted 

Then, once more grave, he rose to his feet and fetched from its 
pedestal a hideous East Indian idol, about six inches high, and 
placed It in the middle of the Boule table, just opposite Wolf 
*It’s his stomach that makes him so shocking,’ said Jason 
Otter, ‘but the ways of God aren’t as dainty as those of the 
Bishop of Salisbury In this world Truth flies downward, not 
upward’’ 

Hardly aware of what he was doing, so occupied was his mind 
with the whole problem of his host’s personality. Wolf rose, and, 
leaning over the table, picked up Mukalog, the god of ram 
Holdmg It absent-mindedly m his fingers for a while, he finally 
made a foolish schoolboy-hke attempt to balance it upside-down 
on the flat skull of its monstrous head 
This proceeding brought a flash of real anger mto Jason’s 
eyes He snatched the thing away with a nervous clutch, and, 
hurrying to the back of the room, replaced it on its jade pedestal, 
which Wolf noticed now, with no great surpnse, was standmg 
near a carved brazier contaimng some stiU-smouldenng ashes - 
doubtless the ashes of that very mcense which had to be ‘ordered 
from the Stores’ ' 

While his host returned in silence to his French chair, and m 
profound dejection took out his cigarette-case. Wolf, still starmg 
in a sort of hypnotized trance at the ‘god of rain,’ set himself to 
wonder why it was that the kind of evil which emanated from this 
idol should be so much more distasteful than the kind of evil that 
emanated from Mr Urquhart 

He came to the conclusion that although it is impossible for any 
hvmg human bemg to obhterate all elements of good from itself^ 
It u possible for an artist, or for a writer, or even for the anonymous 
creative energy of the race itself, to create an image of evil that 
shouM be entirely ml 

But why should this Hmdoo idol seem so much more sinister 
than any Chinese or Japanese monster’* Was it because in India 
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the cult of spintuality, both for good and evil, had been earned 
to a greater length than anywhere else m the world ^ 

‘You’d better not hsten to any tales about me that old Urquhart 
tells you,’ said the poet suddenly, fixmg his sorrowful eyes upon 
the visitor 

The name of his employer made Wolf nse hurriedly from his 
armchair 

‘Certainly not,’ he said brusquely, moving to the door As he 
placed his hand on the door-handle, he felt as though the evil 
spint of Mukalog were serpentimng towards him over the poet’s 
shoulders and over the smooth Boule table 

‘I’m not one to listen to tales from anyone, Mr Otter,’ he said 
as he went out 

He crossed the landing and entered his own room Now that 
he was alone, he fell into a very grave meditation, as he slowly 
laced up his boots ‘No wonder,’ he said to himself, ‘that poor 
chap Redfern committed suicide ' What with this man’s demon 
and Mr Urquhart’s devihsh History, this place doesn’t seem a 
paradisal retreat Well ' Well ' We shall see what we shall see ’ 

He earned his coat and hat quietly downstairs and managed to 
get out of the house unobserved by either Mrs Otter or the old 
servant 

The current of his mood was runnmg more normally and 
gently by the time he found himself being escorted by his eccentric 
employer to the great isolated hbrary which was now to be the 
scene of his labours His dream of the wntmg-table by a mullioned 
window ‘blushing with the blood of kmgs and queens’ turned out 
to be a hteral presentiment The view he got from his seat at that 
wmdow surpassed the Gainsborough itself The manor-garden 
melted away mto herbaceous terraces and shadowy orchards 
These in their turn faded into a green pasture-land, on the further 
side of which, faint m the distance, he could make out the high 
ndge of ploughed fields along the top of which ran the mam road 
from Blacksod to Ramsgard 

Mr Urquhart, however, seemed in a fussy, preoccupied, fidgety 
mood that monung He kept bnnging boo^ fhim the shelves and 
plaang them on his secretary’s table, and then, after he had 
opened them and read a passage or two, muttenng ‘That’s good, 
isn’t it^ That’s the kmd of thing we want, isn’t it^’ he would 
return them to the shelves and bnng back others Wolf was not 
very much helped by these manoeuvres In fact, he was teased 
and nonplussed He was anxious to find out exactly how ipuch 
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of a free hand he was going to be allowed, and he was also anxious 
to find out what definite ideas the Squire of King’s Barton already 
had This erratic tumbling about of old folios, this hunting for 
nothmg but whimsical and scandalous passages, seemed waste of 
time on that first morning 

‘Have you any plan, any synopsis, made out, sir, such as I could 
enlarge upon^’ 

These words greeted Mr Urquhart when, with a satynsh leer 
on his face and a thick folio pressed against his stomach, he came 
limping up to the table for the fourth or fifth time 

‘Eh'’ What’s that ^ “Plan” did you say “Synopsis” did you 
say By Jove* my young friend, I mustn’t make such a tosspot 
of ’ee again the mght before we set to work Didn’t I make it 
clear to you that our book was gomg to develop along orgamc 
hnes, not along logical hnes^ Didn’t I make it dear that what we 
had to aim at was something quite new, an altogether new genre, 
and that it was to represent the pell-mell of hfe^ It’s a sort of 
Diary of the Dead we’re aiming at, Solent Your plans and your 
skeletons would spoil it utterly What I want you to do is to 
saturate yourself with Dorset Chronicles, especially the more 
scandalous of them - the old houses, Solent, the old houses ' - and 
then, when you’ve got the dnft of it in your blood, what we’ll 
aim at shall be a sort of West-country ComMu humatne Do 
you get my meaning’’ What you’ve got to do now, Solent, is to 
help me collect matenal and to take notes I’ll show you my 
notes to-morrow They’ll make my meamng dearer The last 
thmg we must think of is arrangement My book must grow like 
a hving thmg, till it fhghtens us by its reality ’ 

Wolf hstened patiently and dutifully to this discourse What he 
thought in his mind was ‘This whole business is evidently just an 
old man’s hobby I must give up any idea of taking it seriously 
I must play with it, just as he’s playing with it ’ 

With this intention in his mind, as soon as he was alone m his 
window, he spread open before him that monument of scurnlous 
scandal. The HtsUny of the Abbotsbury Family, and gave himsdf up 
to leisurely note-making He transenbed m as hvely a way as he 
could the most outrageous of the misdeeds of this remarkable race, 
as they are narrated by the sly Doctor Tarrant He exaggerated, 
where it was possible, the Doctor’s unctuous commentaries, and 
he added a few of his own He began before long to thmk that the 
Squire was not so devoid of all sagacity m this unusual method as 
be had at first supposed 
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Half the mormng had already passed in this way when Mr 
Urquhart came hmpmg m in a state of impetuous exatement 
‘I must send you oflF at once to Blacksod,’ he began ‘Eh^ 
What^ You don’t mind walking a few miles, eh^ Roger says he 
can’t spare the trap You can lunch in the town at my expense 
I’ve got a bill at Ae Three Peewits, and you can come back at 
your leisure You don’t object, eh ^ It’s nothing for a young man 
like you, and there’s very good ale at the Peewits ’ 

Wolf folded up his notes and replaced Doctor Tarrant’s History 
He expressed himself as more than delighted to walk to Blacksod, 
and he enquired what it was that Mr Urquhart wanted done 
‘Well, there are two things that have come up, both of them 
rather important* I’ve just heard from my bookseller down there 
You’ll easily find him His name’s Malakite He’s in Ceme Street 
He says he’s got hold of the Evershot Letters That’s the book for 
us, Solent' Pnvately pnnted and full of allusions to the Bramble- 
down Case ' He says there’s a man in London after it already 
That may be a he You’ll have to find out Sometimes Malakite’s 
let me have the use of a book and then sold it afterwards You’ll 
have to find out, Solent Eh-* What-* You’ll have to be a diplo- 
matist, a Talleyrand, and that sort of thmg, eh 
Wolf composed his countenance as intelligently as he could and 
enquired what the other thing was 

Mr Urquhart hfted his eyebrows, as if the question had been 
impertment 

‘The other thmg'” he murmured dreamily 
But the next moment, as Wolf leaned back against the arm of 
his chair and looked straight into the man’s eyes, there was a 
starthng change m that supercihous face A flicker, a shadow, a 
nothmg, passed from one to the other, one of those exposures of 
secret thoughts that seem to bring together levels of consaousness 
beyond rational thought It was all over in a moment, and with 
a qmck alteration of his position, and a shufHmg of his stick, the 
lame man recovered his composure 

‘Ah yes,’ he murmured, with a smiling inclination of his head 
that resembled the bow of a great gentleman confessing a lapse 
of memory ‘Ah yes, you are perfectly right, Solent There was 
another htde thmg that you might as well attend to wrhile you’re 
about It It’s not of any pressing importance, but, as I say, if you 
have time, and feel energetic, it might be a good thing to jolt 
the memory of Mr Torp Eh** What’s that? Torp, the stone- 
cutter Torp of Chequers Street You’ll easily find the fellow 
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He’s a Jack-of-all-trades - does undertaking and grave-digging as 
well as stone-cutting ’ 

Mr Urquhart became silent, but the expression upon his face 
was hke that of some courtly prmce-prelate of old times, who 
desired his subordmate to obey mstructions that he was unwilling 
to put mto vulgar speech 

‘Mr Torp^’ repeated Wolf, patiently and interrogatively 
‘Just a httle matter of a headstone,’ went on the other ‘Tilly- 
Valley’s quarrelled with our sexton here So I’ve had to use Torp 
as both sexton and undertaker He has been disgracefully dilatory ’ 
Mr Urquhart shuflBed to the bookcase, leamng heavily on tus 
stick He changed the position of one or two of the books, and as 
he did so, with his back to his secretary, he fimshed his sentence 
‘He’s been as dilatory about Redfem’s headstone as he was about 
digging his grave ’ 

Once more there was a silence in the hbrary of King’s Barton 
Manor But when the Squire turned round, he seemed in the best 
of spirits ‘It’s not your job, of course, this kmd of thmg But I’m 
an old man, and I don’t think you’re touchy about trifles Jog the 
memory of the good Torp, then, will you ^ What^ Jolt the torpid 
Torp That’s the word, eh ^ Tell the beggar in good clear English 
that I’ll go to Dorchester for that stone if he doesn’t set it up 
withm the week You can do that for me, Solent^ But it’s not 
important If it’s a bother, let it go ' But have a good luncheon 
at the Three Peewits anyway' Make ’em give ’ee tlieir own ale 
It’s good It’s excellent That mdividual down at Pond Cottage 
gets drunk on it every night. Monk tells me ’ 

Tummg again to the bookcase, Mr Urquhart made as though 
the conversation had terminated, and Wolf, after a moment 
or two of that awkward hesitation which a subordmate feels 
when he is uncertam as to what particular gesture of parting is 
required, went straight out of the room, without a word, and ran 
downstairs 

He had found his hat and stick, and was on the pomt of letting 
himself out of the house, when the httle side-door leading to the 
kitchen hurriedly opened, and Roger Monk made himself visible 
He did this with the preapitation of a man reckless with anxiety, 
and he plunged at once into rapid speech 

'you’ll excuse me, Mr Solent, for troublmg you, but the truth 
of the matter is, sir, that this house will be upset by breakfast-time 
to-morrow, unless you - unless you - would be so kind, sir, as to 
help Mrs Martin and myself’ 
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‘What on earth is coming now’’ thought Wolf ‘ These King’s 
Barton servants seem pretty hard put to it ’ 

‘’Tisn’t as though I didn’t know that it’s above my province to 
speak,’ went on the agitated man ‘But speak I must, and if you’re 
the kind of young gentleman I think you are, you’ll listen to my 
words ’ 

Wolf contemplated the swarthy giant, who, dressed m his 
gardener’s clothes, with bare throat and bare arms, had the torso 
of a classical athlete Beads of perspiration stood out on his fore- 
head, and his great sunburnt hands made weak fumbhng gestures 
in 'the air 

‘Certamly, Roger By all means, Roger I shall be dehghted to 
help you and Mrs Martm m any way I can What is it I can do 
for you ’’ 

The tall servant’s face relaxed mstantaneously, and he smiled 
sweetly His smile was like the smile of some melancholy slave in 
a Greek play His voice sank mto a confidential whisper 

‘It’s sausages, sir, askmg you to excuse me, it’s sausages Mr 
Urquhart has to have ’em these days for breakfast, and there ain’t 
none of ’em m the house, and I am too set out, what with horses 
to clean and artichokes to plant and pigs m the yard to feed, to go 
to town myself’ 

Wolf smiled in as grave and well-bred a manner as he could 
‘I’ll be very glad to bring you home some sausages. Monk,’ he said 
amiably 

‘At Weevil’s,’ cried the otlier, full of rehef and joy ‘At Weevil’s 
m High Street And be sure you get fresh ones, Mr Solent Tell 
Bob Weevil they’re for me He knows me and I know him Don’t 
mention Squire Say they’re for Mr Monk He’ll know' Two 
pounds of sausages, and you can tell Weevil to put ’em down 
Thank ’ee more than I can say, sir, for domg this It eases a man’s 
mmd I was downright distraught in thinking of it Squire’s like 
that What he puts his heart on he puts his heart on, and none 
can turn him I’ve been vnth other gentlemen - mostly m stable- 
work, you understand - but I’ve never worked for one like Squire 
Doesn’t do to contravene Squire when his heart is fixed, and so I 
thank ’ee kindly, Mr Solent ’ And the man vanished with the 
same precipitation with which he appeared 

Wolf set out down the dnvc m extremely good spirits Nothmg 
suited him better than to have the day to himself It seemed to 
extend before him, this day, and gather volume and fireedom, as 
if It weic many days rolled mto one It didn’t wony him that it 
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was Friday The nature of the day, its cloudiness, its gustmess, its 
greyness, suited his mood completely It seemed to carry his 
rmnd far, far back - back beyond any definite recollections The 
look of Ae oak pahngs, the look of the mud, the look of the 
branches, with their scarcely budded embryo leaves swaying in 
the wind -all these thmgs hit his imagination with a sudden 
accumulated force He rubbed his hands, he prodded the ground 
with his stick, he stiode forward with great strides 

This melancholy day, with its gustily-blown elm branches, 
seemed to extend itself before him along a road that was something 
more than an ordinary road Fragmentary images, made up out 
of fantastic names - the name of Torp, the name of Malakite - 
hovered in front of him, mmgled with the foam of dark-brown ale 
and the pecuhar, bare, smooth look of uncooked sausages And 
over and above such images floated the ambiguous presence of 
his father, William Solent He felt as if everythmg that might 
chance to happen on this grty phantom-like day would happen 
under the direct influence of this dead man He loved his faAer 
at that moment, not with any ideahstic emotion, but with an 
earthy, sensual, heathen piety ivhich allowed foi much equivocal 
indulgence 

At the foot of the drive he turned mto Lenty Lane, passing at 
the corner a tnm little cottage, whose garden of rich black earth 
was full of daffodils He stopped for a moment to stare at the 
wmdow of this neat lodge - tlunking in his mmd, ‘That must be 
where Roger Monk hves’ - and without bemg seriously disturbed, 
he was a httle startled when, by reason of some impish tnck of 
light and shade, it seemed to him that he saw an image of himself 
standmg just inside one of the lower windows 

But he walked on m undimimshed good spints, and in about a 
quarter of em hour found himself in the centre of the village of 
Kmg’s Barton 

AU the cottages he saw here had protective cormces, carved 
above wmdows and doors, chiselled and moulded with as much 
elaboration as if they were ornamenting some noble mansion or 
abbey Many of these cottage-doors stood ajar, as Wolf passed by, 
and It was easy for him to observe their quaintly-furmshed 
mtenors the china dogs upon the mantelpieces, the grandfather’s 
docks, the highly-coloured hthographs of war and rehgion, tlie 
shmmg pots and pans, the well-scrubbed deal tables, the deeply- 
mdented wooden steps leadmg to the rooms above Almost all of 
them had large flagstones, of the same mellow, ydlowish tint, laid 
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between the doorstep and the path, and m many cases this stone 
was as deeply hollowed out, under the passing feet of the 
generations, as was the actual doorstep which rose above it 
Beyond these cottages his road led him past the low wall of the 
parish church Here he stopped for a while to view the graves 
and to enjoy the look of that sohd and yet proud edifice whose 
massive masonry and tall square tower gathered up into them- 
selves so many of the charactenstics of that countryside 

Wolf wondered vaguely m what part of the churchyard his 
predecessor’s body lay -that hiding-place without a headstone' 
He also wondered whether by some stroke of good luck he should 
get a ghmpse of that submissive clergyman, satirically styled 
‘Tilly-Valley,’ pottering about the place 

But the church remained lonely and unfrequented at that mid- 
mommg hour Nothmg moved there but a heavy rack of dark- 
grey, wind-blown clouds, saihng swiftly above the four foliated 
pinnacles that rose from the corners of the tower Close to the 
church he perceived what was evidently the parsonage, but there 
was no sign of life there either 

The cottages grew more scattered now Some of them were 
really small dairy-farms, through the gates of whose muddy yards 
he could see pigs and poultry, and sometimes a young bull or an 
excited flock of geese 

At last he had passed the last house of the village and was dnftmg 
leisurely along a lonely country road The hedges were already 
m full leaf, but many of the trees, espeaally the oaks and ashes, 
were yet quite bare The ditches on both sides of the road con- 
tained gleaming patches of celandines 
As Wolf walked along, an extraordinary happmess took posses- 
sion of him He seemed to derive satisfaction firom the mere 
mechamcal achievement of putting one foot in front of the other 
It seemed a dehaous pnvilege to him merely to feel his boots 
sinkmg in the wet mud -merely to feel the gusts of cold air 
blowmg upon his face 

He asked himself lazily why it was that he found nature, 
espeaally this simple pastoral nature that made no attempt to be 
grandiose or even picturesque, so much raoie thrillmg than any 
human soaety he had ever met He felt as if he enjoyed at that 
hour some primitive life-feelmg that was identical with what these 
pollarded elms felt, agamst whose ribbed tmnks the gusts of wmd 
were blowmg, or with what these shmy celandine-leaves felt, whose 
world was limited to tree-roots andfem-fronds and damp, darkmud * 
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The town of Blacksod stands an the nudst of a richly-green 
valley, at the point where the Dorsetshire Blackmore Vale, 
following the loamy banks of the River Lunt, carnes its um- 
brageous fertihty into the great Somersetshire plam Blacksod is 
not only the centre of a large agricultural district, it is the energetic 
and busthng emporium of many small but enterprising factories 
Cheeses are made here and also shoes Sausages are made here 
and also leather gloves Ironmongers, saddlers, shops dealing in 
every sort of farm-implement and farm-produce, abound in the 
streets of Blacksod side by side with haberdashers, grocers, fish- 
mongers, and up and down its narrow pavements farmers and 
labourers jostle with factory-hands and burgesses 

After walking for about two miles, Wolf became consaous that 
this lively agglomeration of West-country trade was about to reveal 
Itself The hedges became lower, the ditches shallower, the black- 
birds and thrushes less voluble Neat httle villas began to appear 
at the roadside, with trim but rather exposed gardens, where 
daffodils nodded with a splendid neghgence, as if ready m their 
royal largesse to do what they could for the patient clerks and 
humble shop-assistants who had weeded the earth about their 
proud stems 

Soon there began to be mamfested certain signs of borough 
traffic Motor-cars showed themselves, and even motor-lornes 
Bakers’ carts and butchers’ carts came swiftly past him He over- 
took maids and mothers returning from shopping, with peram- 
bulators where the infant nders were almost lost beneath the 
heaps of parcels piled up around them He observed a couple of 
tramps taking off their boots under the hedge, their long, brown, 
peevish fingers untwisting dirty hnen, their furtive, suspicious eyes 
watchmg the passers-by with the look of sick jackals 

And then he found himself in an actual street It was a new 
street, composed of spick-and-span jerry-bmlt houses, each 
exactly like the other But it gave Wolf a mystenous satisfaction 
The neatness, the abnormal cleanhness of the bnckwork and of 
the wretched sham-Gothic ornamentation did not displease him 
The httle gardens, behind low, bnghtly-painted, wooden palings, 
were dehaous to him, with their crocuses and jonquils and budding 
polyanthuses 

He surveyed these httle houses and gardens - doubtless the 
homes of artisans and factory-hands - with a feehng of almost 
maudhn dehght. He imaging himself as hving m one of these 
places, and he realized mcactly with what deep sensual pleasure 
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he would enjoy the rain and the intermittent sunshine There 
would be nothing artistic or over-cluttered there, to prevent every 
delicate vibration of air and sky from reaching the skin of his very 
soul He loved the mushn curtains over the parlour-windows, and 
the ferns and flowerpots on the window-siUs He loved the quaint 
names of these htde toy houses - names hke Rosecot, Woodbine, 
Bankside, Primrose Villa He tried to fancy what it would be hke 
to sit in the bow-window of any one of these, dnnking tea and 
eating bread-and-honey, while the spnng afternoon slowly 
darkened towards twihght 

He roused himself presently from these imaginations to observe 
that some of the real business of the town was becoimng manifest 
The httle houses began to be interspersed with wood-sheds and 
timber-yards, by grocers’ shops and coal-yards He became alert 
now - that faint sort of ‘second-sight,’ which almost aU contem- 
plative people possess, warmng him that Mr Torp’s estabhshment 
was not far off He knew he was in Chequers Street It only 
remained for him to keep his eyes open He walked very slowly 
now, peering at the yards and shops on both sides of the road, and 
as he walked, a curious trance-hke sensation came over him, 
the nature of which was very complicated, though no doubt 
It had something to do with the emptiness of his stomach 
But It took the form of making him feel as if he were retraang 
some sequence of events through which long ago he had already 
passed 

Ah' There It was* ‘Torp, Stone-cutter ’ He gazed with interest 
at the various monuments for the dead, which lay about on the 
ground or stood erect and challenging against the wall It pro- 
duced a queer impression, this crowd of anonymous tombstones, 
the owners and possessors whereof were even now cheerfully 
walking about the earth 

‘I must get this Torp to show me what he’s done for poor Red- 
fem,’ he thought, as he passed on to the door of the house 

He knocked at the door and was so instantaneously admitted 
that It was with a certain degree of confusion that he found himself 
m the very heart of the stone-cutter’s household 

They had evidently just fimshed their imdday meal Mrs Torp, 
a lean, cadaverous woman, was clearing the table The stone- 
cutter himself, a plump, lethargic man, with a whimsical eye, was 
smoking his pipe by the fire A handsome boy of about deven, 
who had evidently just opened the door to let himself out, fell 
back now and stared at the str^inger with a bold impertinence 
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‘What can I do foi ’cc, sir^’ baid Mr Torp, not making any 
attempt to nse, but smiling amiably at the intruder 

‘Get on ' Get off' Don’t worry the gentleman. Lob •’ murmured 
the woman to the spellbound boy 

And then it was that Wolf became aware of another member of 
the family 

No sooner was he conscious of her presence than he felt himself 
becoming as speechless with astomshment as the boy was at his 
own appearance She sat on a stool opposite her father, leamng 
her shoulders against the edge of a high-backed settle She was a 
young girl of about eighteen, and her beauty was so starthng that 
It seemed to destroy in a moment all ordinary human relations 
Her wide-open grey eyes were fringed with long, dark eyelashes 
Her voluptuous throat resembled an arum hly before it has un- 
sheathed its petals She wore a simple close-fitting dress, more 
smted to the summer than to a chilly day in spring, but the pecu- 
liarity of this dress lay in the way it emphasized the extraordinary 
suppleness of her shoulders and the delicate Artemis-hke beauty 
of her young breasts 

‘I’ve come from King’s Barton,’ began Wolf, moving towards 
the stone-cutter ‘I believe I have the honour to have taken the 
place of the gentleman for whom you have just designed one of 
your monuments ’ 

‘Sit ’ee down, mister Sit ’ee down, sir'’ cned the man cheer- 
fully ‘Give the gentleman a chair, missus'* He spoke in a tone 
that imphed that his own obesity must be accepted as a pleasant 
excuse for his retaimng a sitting posture 
But Mrs Torp had already Irft the room with a tray, and Wolf, 
as he seated himself with his face to the girl, could hear the woman 
muttenng viciously to herself and clattenng angrily with the 
plates behind the kitchen-door - a door she seemed to have left 
open on purpose, so that she might combine the pleasure of 
hstemng to the conversation with the pleasure of disturbing it 
‘Missus be cantiferous wi’ I ’cos them ’tabes be so temble 
rotted,’ remarked the man, in a loud, hoarse whisper, leamng 
forward towards his guest and confidentially tapping his knee 
with his pipe ‘And them omons what she been and cooked all 
mormng, she’ve a-boiled all taste out o’ they Them omons might 
as well be hog-roots for all the Christian jmce what be left in ’un ’ 
Wolf, who had fbunditdifficult to keep his eyes away firom the girl 
by the settle, now suddenly became aware that she was fully consaous 
of his agitation and was regarding him with grave amusement 
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‘I suppose j^oa don’t do any of the cooking?’ he said, rather 
faintly, meeting her gaze 

She changed her position into one that emphasized her beauty 
with a kind of innocent wantonness, smiled straight into his eyes, 
but remained silent 

‘She?’ put in her father ‘Save us and help us ' Gerda do the 
cooking? Why, mister, that girl ain’t got the gumption to comb 
her own hair That’s the Lord’s own truth, mister, what I’m 
telhng ’ee She ain’t got the dumed consideration to comb her 
own hair, and it be mighty silky, too, when it be combed out But 
her mother have to do it There ain’t nothing in this blessed 
house what that poor woman hasn’t to do, and her own daughter 
sitting round, strong as a Maypole Now you be off to school, 
Lob Torp ' Don’t yer trouble the gentleman ’ 

This last remark was due to the fact that the handsome boy 
had edged himself quite close to Wolf and was gazing at him with 
a mixture of admiration and insolence 

‘What be that on your chain ?’ he enqmred ‘Be that a real girt 
seal, hke what King John throwed into the Wash?’ 

W off put his arm round the child’s waist , but as he did so, helooked 
steadily at Gerda At that moment Mrs Torp re-entered the room 

‘Well, John ?’ she said ‘Aren’t yer going into the yard ? That 
stone for Mr Manley’s mother’s been waiting since Sunday He 
comes to see ’un five times a day He’ll be a crazed-man like, if 
’tisn’t up afore to-morrow ’ 

Wolf rose to his feet 

‘What shall I tell Mr Urquhart about the headstone for Mr 
Redfem?’ 

He uttered these words in a more deaded and less propitiatory 
tone than he had yet used, and all the fanuly stared at him with 
placid surpnse 

‘Oh, that*’ cned Mr Torp ‘So you came about that, did yer? 
I had thought maybe you knowed some wealthy folk out m 
country what had a waiting corpse Do ’ee come from these 
parts, mister, or be ’ee from Lunnon, as this ’ere Redfern were? 

Lunnon, eh? Well, ’tis strange that two young men same as 
you be should come to Blacksod, and both be Lunnoners' But 
that’s what I tells our Gerda here Maids what won’t help their 
mothers in house, maids what do nought but walk out wi’ lads, 
had best be m Luimon their own selves* That there Metropolis 
must be summat wonderful to look at, I reckon I expect they 
makes their own moniments m them parts?’ 
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Wolf nodded, with a shrug of his shoulders, to imply that there 
was httle need at present for Mr Torp to think of extending his 
activities 

‘Could you show me what you’ve done for Redfern^’ he asked 
abruptly 

‘Well, there ain’t no harm m that, is there, missus^’ said the 
stone-cutter, looking appeahngly at his wife 

‘Best show him,’ said the lady bnefly ‘Best show him But let 
’un understand that Mr Manley’s mother is what comes first ’ 
The obese stone-cutter rose with an effort and led the way into 
the yard Wolf stepped aside to permit the girl to follow her 
father, and as she passed him, she gave him a glance that resembled 
the sudden trembhng of a white-lilac branch, heavy with rain and 
sweetness Her languorous personahty dominated the whole 
occasion for him, and as he watched her swaying body moving 
between those oblong stones m that cold enclosure, the thought 
rose within him that if his subterranean vice couldn’t find a place 
for lovehness like this, there must be something really inhuman 
in Its exactions 

With an mcredible rapidity he began laying plots to see this 
girl again Did Mr Urquhart know of her existence ^ Had Damley 
Otter ever seen her ^ He was roused from his amorous thoughts 
by an abrupt gesture of Mr Torp 

‘There ’a be'’ said the carver ‘’Tis Ham Hill stone, as Sqmre 
Urquhart said for’n to be I does better jobs in marble, and 
marble’s what most of ’em hkes But that’s the order, and the 
young gent what it’s chipped for can’t help ’isself ’ 

Wolf regarded the upnght yellow slab, upon the top of which 
was a vigorous ‘Here Lies,’ and at the foot of which was an even 
more vigorous ‘John Torp, Monument-maker ’ 

‘You haven’t got very far, Mr Torp,’ he remarked dnly 
‘Won’t take me more’n a couple o’ afternoons to fimsh it up,’ 
rephed the other ‘And you can tell Mr Urquhart that as soon 
as Mr Manley be satisfied - Mr Manley of WiUum’s Mill, 
tell ’un* - I’ll get to work on his young fhend and make a clean 
job of he ’ 

There did not seem any excuse just then for prolongmg this 
interview Wolfs imnd humed backwards and forwards like a 
rat trying to find a hole into a pantry He thought, ‘Would they 
let her show me the way to the Three Peewits’’ and then imme- 
diately afterwards he thought, ‘They’ll send the boy, and I’ll 
never get nd of him'’ 
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In the end he went off with an abruptness that was almost 
rude He patted Lob on the head, nodded at the stone-cutter, 
plunged into the eyes of Gerda as a diver plunges into water, and 
strode away down Chequers Street 

It was not long before he was seated at a spotless white cloth in 
the commercial dimng-room of the famous West-country inn In 
front of him rose a massive mahogany sideboard, which served as 
a sort of sacred pedestal for the ancient silver plate of three 
generations of sagacious landlords In the centre of this silver 
were two symbolic objects - an immense uncut ham, adorned with 
a white paper fiiU, and a large half-eaten apple-tart 
Wolf was so late for luncheon that he and a solitary waiter had 
the whole dusky, sober room entirely to themselves They were, 
however, looked down upon by the ferocious eye of a stuffed pike, 
and by the supercihous eye of Queen Victona, who, wearing the 
blue nbbon of the Garter, conveyed, but only by the flicker of an 
eyehd, her ineffable disdain for all members of the human race 
who were not subjects of the House of Hanover 
And as he lingered over his meal, drinking that dark, foamy 
liquor that seemed the dedicated antidote to a grey March day, 
he permitted his fancy to run not with the lovehness of Gerda 
Torp How remarkable that she had never once opened her hps* 
And yet in her silence she had compelled both that room and 
that yard to serve as mere frames to her personahty He tilted 
back in his chair, and pressed the palms of his hands against the 
edge of the table, revolving every detail of that queer scene, and 
becoming so absorbed that it was only after a perceptible interval 
that he began to taste the cigarettes which he went on uncon- 
saously smoking 

The girl was not the particular physical type that appealed to 
him most, or that had, whenever he had come across it, the most 
provocative effect upon his senses, but the effect upon him of a 
beauty so overpowenng, so absolute in its flawlessness, was great 
enough to sweep out of sight all previous predilections And now, 
as he conjured up the vision of what she was like, it seemed that 
nothing more desirable could possibly happen to him than to 
enjoy such beauty 

He made up his mind that by hook or by crook he would possess 
her He knew perfectly well that he could not, properly speaking, 
be said to have fallen m love with her He was hke a man who 
suddenly finds out that he has suffered all his life from thirstj and 
simultaneously with this discovery stumbles upon a cool cdiar of 
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the rarest wine To have caught sight of her at all was to be 
dominated by an insatiable craving for her - a craving that made 
him feel as if he had some sixth sense, some sense that must be 
satisfied by the possession of her, and that nothing but the posses- 
sion of her could satisfy 

Drugged and dazed with the Three Peewits’ ale and with these 
amorous contemplations, Wolf sat on beneath that picture of 
Queen Victoria in a species of erotic trance His rugged face, with 
its high cheek-bones and hawk-hke nose, nodded over his plate 
with half-shut lecherous eyes Every now and then he ran his 
fingers through his short, stiff, fair hair, till it stood up erect upon 
his head 

‘Well, well,’ he said to himself at last, ‘this won’t do'’ And 
nsing abruptly from his chair, he gave the waiter, who in his 
preoccupation had been to him a mere white blur above a black 
coat, an extravagant tip - half a crown, m fact - and, taking up 
his hat and stick, told them to put down his meal to Mr Urquhart’s 
account, and stepped out into the street 

The cold, gusty wind, when he got outside, cleared his brain at 
once He made up his mind that he would leave the bookseller to 
the last, and, stopping one of the passers-by, he enquired the way 
to Weevil’s grocery 

Never did he forget that first hngenng stroll though the centre 
of Blacksod ' The country people seemed to be doing their shop- 
ping as if It were some special file Parsons, squires, farmers, 
villagers - all were receiving obsequious and yet qmzzical welcome 
from the sly shopkeepers and their irresponsible assistants The 
image of Gerda Torp moved with him as he drifted slowly through 
this animated scene Her sweetness flowed through his senses and 
flowed out around him, heightenmg his interest in everything he 
looked at, making everything seem nch and mellow, as if it were 
seen through a diffused golden hght, like that of the pictures of 
Claude Lorraine 

And all the while over the slate roofs the great grey clouds 
rushed upon their arbitrary way His spint, drunk with the sweet- 
ness of Gerda and the fumes of the Three Peewits’ ale, rose in 
exultation to follow those clouds 

Whirhng along with them m this exultant freedom of his spirit, 
while his human figure with its oak walking-stick tapped the edge 
of the pavement, he felt a queer need, now, to carry this mad- 
deningly sweet burden of his to that mound in the Ramsgard 
cemetery 
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^He would chuckle over this,’ thought Wolf, as he recalled that 
profane death-bed cry 'He would push me on to snatch most 
scandalously at this girl, let the result be as it may'* 

His mind dropped now like a leaden plummet into all manner 
of erotic thoughts Would her silence go on with its indrawing 
magnetic secrecy even if he were making love to her^ Would 
that glaucous greyness in her eyes darken, or grow more luminous, 
as he caressed her’ Gcrda certainly couldn’t be called a ‘peeled 
willow-wand,’ for her hmbs were rounded and voluptuous, just 
as her face had something of that lethargic sulkiness that is seen 
sometimes in ancient Greek sculpture 

It was just at this point that, looking round for a suitable person 
to enquire of agmn concermng the sausage-shop, he felt himself 
jerked by the elbow, and there, m front of him, smiling up 
into his face, was the handsome, mischievous countenance of Lob 
Torp 

‘I see’d ’ee, imster'’ burst out the boy breathlessly ‘I see’d ’ee 
long afore ’ee could see I • Say now, mister, have ’ee any cigarette- 
pictures on ’ee^’ 

Wolf surveyed the exated child thoughtfully Surely the gods 
were on his side this day* 

‘If I haven’t, I soon mil have,’ he brought out with a nervous 
smile, searching humedly in his pockets 

It appeared that he did have a couple of half-used packages, 
contaimng the desired httle bits of stiff, shiny paper 

‘There, there’s two, at any rate'’ he said, handing them over 
Lob Torp scrutinized the two cards with a disappointed eye 
‘They ain’t Three Castles,’ he said sadly ‘Them others bam’t as 
pretty as they Three Castles be ’ He meditated for a moment, 
with his hands in his pockets ‘Say, mister,’ he began eagerly, 
with radiant eyes ‘Tell ’ee what I’ll do for ’ee I’ll sell ’ee the 
photo of Sis, what I be takmg down to Bob Weevil’s He were 
a-going to gie I summat for’n, but hke enough it’ll be worth more 
to a gent Idee yourself Come now, mister, gie I a sixpence and 
I’ll gie ’ee the picture and say nought to Bob ’ 

The ingratiating smile with which Lob uttered these words 
would have been worthy of an Algenan street-arab Wolf made 
a humorous gnmace at him, under the mask of which he hid 
annoyance, uneasiness, cunosity 
The boy continued ‘’Tis a wonderful pretty picture, mister I 
tooked it me own self. She be ndin’ astnde one of them wold 
tombstones in Dad’s yard, just the same as ’twere a girt ’oss ’ 
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‘I don’t mind looking at it,’ szud Wolf, after a pause, pulling the 
boy into the door of a shop But Lob Torp was evidently an adept 
m the ways of infatuated gentlemen 

‘Threepence for a look, mister, and sixpence for to keep,’ he said 
resolutely 

It was on the tip of Wolf’s tongue to cry, ‘Hand it over, boy 
I’ll keep It’’ But an instinct of suspicious digmty restrained him, 
and he assumed a non-committal, neghgent air But under this 
air the ancient, sly cunmng of the predatory demon began to 
fumble at the springs of his intention ‘I’ll get Bob Weevil to 
show It to me,’ the Machiavellian momtor whispered ‘I shall 
have It in my hands then without being indebted to this rascally 
little blackmailer'’ 

He turned to the boy and took him by the arm ‘Come on, 
youngster'’ he said ‘Never mind about the picture Much better 
give It to your friend ' I’m going to Weevil’s shop now myself, 
and you can show me the way I’ll give you your sixpence for 
thaV* He pulled the child forward with him and made him walk 
by his side, his arm thrown hghtly and casually round Lobbie’s 
neck But all this sagacious hypocnsy no more deceived the 
cymcal intelhgence of Gerda’s brother than did the unction of 
that arm about his shoulder ' 

The child shpped out of his grasp like a httle eel ‘Don’t ’ee 
hold on to I, mister I ain’t going to nn nowhere I ain’t a-gived 
school the go-by for to play marbles I be goin’ fishing with Bob 
Weevil, present He lets I hold his net for’n ’ 

*Oh, IS there any fishing about here^’ enqmred Wolf blandly, 
accepting his defeat The boy skipped a pace or two hke a young 
rabbit 

‘’Tain’t what_y£)a’i/ call fishing, mister Nought but minmes and 
stickles, *cept when us do go to Willum’s Mill Woops-I ' But 
them girt chub be hard to hook And Mister Manley he hkes to 
keep thsm for the gentry ’Tis when us be down to Willum’s of an 
evemng, when farmer be feeding ’isself, that Bob and me do a bit 
of real fishing ’ 

Wolf surveyed the good-looking urchin with benevolent irony 
, ‘Have you ever landed any of those big chub ■” he asked And 
then he suddenly became conscious that the nervous, hunted eye 
of a very shabby clergyman was observmg them both, with 
startled interest, from the edge of the pavement 

‘We’re near where us wants to go now, sir,’ was the boy’s 
irrelevant response, uttered m a surpnsingly loud voice 
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When they had advanced a little furtlier, the child turned 
round to his companion and whispered furtively ‘Yon Fasson 
were the Reverend T E Valley, mister, from ELing’s Barton ’Ee 
do talk to I sometimes about helping he with them holy services 
up to church, but Dad he says all them things be gammon He’s 
what you imght call blasphemious, my Dad is, and I be blasphe- 
mious, too, I reckon, though Bob says that High Church be 
a rehgion what lets a person play cricket on Sundays But I 
takes no stock o’ that, being as cncket and such-hke ain’t nought 
to I’ 

‘Tilly-Valley' TiUy-Valley'’ muttered Wolf under his breath, 
recalling the contemptuous allusion of Mr Urquhart 

‘Here we be, mister'* cned Lobbie Torp, pausing before a 
capacious old-fashioned shop, over which was written in digmfied 
lettenng, ‘Robert Weevil and Son ’ 

They entered together, and the boy was at once greeted by a 
young man behind the counter, a young man with black hair 
and a pasty complexion 

‘Hullo, Lob' Come to see if there’s fishing to-rnghti” 

Wolf advanced in as easy and natural a manner as he could 
assume ‘I must propitiate my rival,’ he said gnmly to himself 
‘My name is Solent, Mr Weevil,’ he said aloud, ‘and I come on 
behalf of Mr Urquhart of Bang’s Barton ’ 

‘Yes, sir, quite so, sir, and what can I do for you, sir^’ said the 
young man pohtely, bowmg with a professional simrk over the 
pohshed counter 

‘The gentleman’s been to see Dad,’ put in Lobbie, in his high 
treble ‘And he saw Sis, too, and Sis seed him, too, and I nnned 
after him and showed him the way'* 

‘And what can I do for you, sir, or for Mr Urquhart, sir^’ 
repeated the young grocer 

‘To tell you the truth, Mr Weevil, it was Monk, the man up 
there, who asked me to come to you It appears he’s run out of 
sausages - your especial sausages - and he begged me to take back 
a pound or two for him ’ 

‘I’ll do them up at once for you,’ said the grocer bemgnantly 
‘I’ve just had a new lot in ’ 

It was not very surpnsmg to Wolf to notice that his young gmde 
hurriedly followed Mr Weevil into the recesses of the shop From 
where he stood he could see the two of them quite clearly through 
an open door, the dark head and the fair head close together, 
ponng over some object tibat certainly was not sausages' 
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A shameless and scandalous cunosity seized him to share in 
that colloquy The vanous paraphemaha of the shop, the piled- 
up tins of Reading biscmts, the great copper camsters of Indian 
teas, the noble erections of Blacksod cheeses - all melted - all 
grew vague and indistinct 

‘Mounted astnde of a girt tombstone,’ he repeated to himself, 
and the thought of the cool whiteness of that girl’s skin and its 
contact with that chiselled marble reduced everything else in the 
world to a kind of irrelevance, to something that fell into the 
category of the tedious and the negligible 

There came at last an outburst of merriment from the back of 
the shop that actually caused him to make a few hurried steps in 
that direction, but he stopped short, interdicted by his sense of 
personal digmty T really can’t join in hbidinous jesting with the 
Blacksod populace at present'* he thought to himself ‘But 
there’s plenty of time I’ve no doubt William Solent would have 
had no such hesitation'* And the thought came over him how 
ndiculous these digrafied withdrawings of his would appear to 
that grinmng skull in tlie cemetery 

But the youth and the boy came back again now gravely enough 
to the front of the shop 

‘There vou are, sir'* said Bob Weevil, handing him a lusty 
package, and puffing out his cheeks as he did so ‘I think Mr 
Urquhart will find those to his taste ’ He paused and gave Wolf’s 
compamon a glance of comphcated significance ‘Don’t tell 
Gerdie what I said about that picture. Lob, will you^’ he added 
There was a tone in this remark that caused Wolf’s face to 
stififen and his eyebrows to rise ‘And now perhaps you can tell 
me,’ he said, ‘where I can find Malakite’s, the bookshop 
The two fnends exchanged a puzzled and baffled glance, not 
unmixed with disapproval Books were evidently something for 
which they both entertained a hostile suspicion But the young 
grocer gave him detailed instructions, to which Lob Torp hstened 
with satinc condescension ‘See you lioth again soon '* murmured 
Wolf, with digmfied amiabihty, as he left the shop 
He walked very slowly this time along the Blacksod pavements, 
and he found himself buttomng his overcoat tightly and turmng 
up his collar, for the wind had veered from north-west to due 
north, and the air that blew against his face now had whistled 
across the sheep-tracks of Sahsbury Plain 
Ah' There was the second-hand bookshop, with the smgle, 
canous word, ‘Malakite,’ written above it He paused for a 
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second to gaze in at the window, and was both surpnsed and 
dehghted by the number and lanty of the works exposed there 
for sale The house itself was a solidly-constructed, sturdily-built 
mid-Victonan erection, with a grey slate roof, and there was a 
little open passage at one side of it leading, he could see, into a 
small walled-in garden at the back 

He pushed open the door and entered the shop At first he 
found It difficult to see clearly, for it was already nearly four 
o’clock, the sky heavily overcast, the place ill-hghted, the gas- 
jets unfit But after a moment of suspense, he made out a tall, 
gaunt, bearded old man, with sunken cheeks, hollow eye-sockets, 
closely-cropped gnzzled hair, seated in a corner of the shop upon a 
rough, faded horse-hair chair, with a httle round table in front of 
him, carefully gumming together the loose leaves of a large foho 
which he held upon his knee The old man’s head was bent 
low over his work, and he made no sign of having heard anyone 
enter 

‘Mr Malakite^’ said Wolf qmetly, advancing towards him 
between rows of books His approach was so easy and natural in 
that dim fight that his astonishment may be imagined when the 
old man let the foho fall to the ground, and stumbled to his feet 
with such agitated violence that the round table collapsed also, 
tossing the glue-pot upon the floor In that twilit place it was 
almost spectral to see the eyes in that old furrowed face stanng 
forth hke black holes burnt in a wooden panel 

‘I startled you, sir,’ muttered Wolf gently, drawing back a 
htde ‘It’s a dark, cold afternoon I’m afraid I disturbed you I 
am very sorry ’ 

For one second the old bookseller seemed to totter and sway, 
as if to follow his foho to the ground, but he mastered himself, and, 
leaning against the arm of his horse-hair chair, spoke in a dry, 
collected voice His words were as unexpected to his visitor as 
his agitation had been 

‘Who are you, young man'*’ he said sternly ‘Who were your 
parents^’ 

Not Dante himself, when in the Inferno he heard a siimlar 
question from that proud tomb, could have been more startled 
than Wolf was at this extraoidinary enqmry 

‘My name is Wolf Solent, Mr Malakite,’ he answered humbly 
‘My father’s name was Wilham Solent. He was a master at 
Ramsgard School My mother fives in London I am acting now 
as secretary for Mr Urquhart ’ 
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lh€ old man, hearing these words, gave vent to a cunous 
rattling sigh, deep down in his throat, like the sound of the wind 
through a patch of dead thisde-heads He made a feeble gesture 
with one of his long, bony hands, half apologetic, half sorrowful, 
and sank back again upon his chair 

‘You must forgive me, sir,’ he said, after a pause ‘You must 
forgive me, Mr Solent The truth is, your voice, coming suddenly 
upon me like that, reminded me of things that ought to be - 
reminded me of - of too many things ’ The old man’s voice rose 
at the words ‘too many,’ but his next remark was qmet and 
natural ‘I knew your father qmte well, sir We were intimate 
fiiends His death was a great blow to me Your father, Mr 
Solent, was a very remarkable man ’ 

Wolf, on hearing these words, moved up to the bookseller’s 
side, and with an easy and spontaneous gesture laid his hand 
upon the hand of the old man as it rested upon the arm of his 
chair 

‘You are the second fnend of my father’s that I have met lately,’ 
said he ‘The other was Miss Selena Gault ’ 

The old man hardly seemed to hsten to these words He kept 
stanng at him, out of his sunken eye-sockets, with deprecatory 
intensity 

Wolf, beginmng to feel a httle uncomfortable, bent down and 
occupied himself by picking up the fallen table, the glue-pot, and 
the foho As he did this he began to grow aware of a sensation 
resembhng that which he had felt in Mr Urquhart’s hbrary - 
the sensation of the presence of forms of human obhqmty com- 
pletely new in his expenence 

He had no sooner got the folio safe back upon the table than 
ihe shop-door swung open behind him and closed with a resoundmg 
noise He glanced round, and there, to his surpnse, stood Damley 
Otter This qmet gentleman brought in with him such an air of 
ease and orderhness that Wolf felt a wave of very agreeable re- 
assurance pass through his nerves He was, in fact, thoroughly 
reheved to see that yellow beard and gracious reticence The 
man’s reserved manner and courtly smile gave him a comfortable 
sense of a return to those normal and natural conventions from 
which he felt as if he had departed very far smce he left the tea- 
room of the Lovelace Hotel yesterday 
The two young men exchanged greetings, while the owner of 
the bookshop observed them with a sort of patient bewilderment. 
He then rose slowly to his feet 
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‘It’s time for tea,’ he said, in a carefully measured voice ‘I 
generally lock the place up now and go upstairs I don’t know 
He hesitated, looking from one to the other ‘I don’t know whether 
It would be asking too much - if I asked you both to come up- 
stairs with me^’ 

Wolf and Mr Otter simultaneously expressed their extreme 
desire to dnnk a cup of tea with him 

‘I’ll go and warn my daughter, then,’ he said eagerly ‘You 
know, Mr Otter, I feel as if this young gentleman and myself 
were already old fnends By the way, this foho, sir’ - and he 
turned to Solent - ‘is the book I wrote to Mr Urquhart about I 
think I shall have to trust it with you It’s a treasure But Mr 
Urquhart is a good customer of mine I don’t think he’ll want 
to purchase it, though Its pnce is higher than he usually cares to 
give Will you excuse me, then, gentleraen^’ 

So saying, he opened a door at the rear of the shop and vanished 
from view The two men looked at each other with that particular 
look which normal people exchange when an extraordinary 
person has suddenly left them 

‘A remarkable old chap,’ observed Wolf qmetly 

Darnley shrugged his shoulders and looked round the shop 

‘You don’t think so pursued Solent 

‘Oh, he’s all nght,’ admitted the other 

‘You don’t hke ham, then^’ 

The only reply to this was an almost Galhc gesture, implying 
avoidance of an unpleasant subject 

‘Why, what’s wrong said Solent, pressing him 
‘Oh, well,’ responded the Latin-teacher, driven to make himself 
more exphcit ‘There’s a rather simster legend attached to Mr 
Malakite m regard to his wife ’ 

‘His wife^*’ echoed Wolf 

‘He IS said to have killed her with shame ’ 

‘Shame ^ Do people die of shame’’ 

‘They have been known to do so,’ said the schoolmaster, dnly, ‘at 
least in classical times You’ve probably heard of CEdipus, Solent’’ 
‘But (Edipus didriH die That was the whole pomt The gods 
earned him away,’ 

‘Well, perhaps the gods will carry Mr Malakite away ’ 

‘What do you mean?* enquired Wolf, with great int«est, 
lowering his voice 

‘Oh, I daresay we make too much of these things But there 
was a quarrel between this man and his wife, connected with his 
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fondness for their daughter, this young ChnsUe’s elder sistei 
and well there was a child born, too ’ 

‘And the wife died 

‘The wife died The girl was packed off to Australia It seems 
she couldn’t bear the sight of her cluld, and it was taken away 
from her I can’t tell you whether the case got as far as the law- 
courts, or whether it was hushed up Your fnend Miss Gault 
knows all about it ’ 

Wolf was silent, meditating upon all this 
‘Not a very pleasant background for the other daughter'’ he 
brought out at last 

‘Oh, she’s a funny htde thing,’ said Darnley, smiling ‘She 
hves so completely in books that I don’t think she takes anything 
that happens in the leal world very senously She always seems 
to me, when I meet her, as if she’d just come out of a deep trance 
and wanted to return to it She and I get on splendidly Well, 
you’ll see her in a minute, and can judge for yourself ’ 

Wolf was silent again He was thinking of the friendship 
between this old man and his father He pondered in his mind 
whether or not to reveal to Darnley the unexpected agitation 
which his appearance had excited For some reason he felt 
reluctant to do tlus He felt vaguely that his new closeness to his 
cymcal progemtor committed him to a certain caution He was 
on the edge of all manner of dark entanglements Well' He 
would use what discernment he had, but at any rate he would 
keep the whole problem to himself 

‘I went to Torp’s yard,’ he remarked, anxious to change the 
subject ‘The fellow doesn’t seem to have got very far with 
Redfem’s headstone ’ 

Darnley Otter hfted his heavy eyelids and fixed upon him a 
sudden, piercing look from his mackerel-blue eyes 
‘Did Urquhart talk to you about Redfem^’ he asked 
‘Only to grumble at him for doing something about the book 
that didn’t suit his ideas Did jou know him ^ Did he die suddenly 
Mr Otter, instead of replying, turned his back, put his hands 
in his pockets, and began pacing up and down the floor of the 
shop, which seemed to get darker and darker around them 
He stopped suddenly and pulled at his tnm beard 
‘I cursed my wretched school-work to you yesterday,’ he said 
‘But when I think of the misery that human beings cause one 
another in this world, I am thankful that I can teach Latin, and 
let It all go But I daresay I exaggerate, I darcsav I exaggerate ’ 
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At that moment the door at the back of the shop opened, and 
the old bookseller, standing in the entrance, called out to them 
in a calm, well-bred voice 

‘Will you come, gentlemen ^ Will you come 
They followed him in silence into a httle unht passage Pre- 
ceding them with a slow, careful shuffle, he led them up a flight 
of steps to a landing above, where there were several closed doors 
and one open door At this open door he stood aside and beckoned 
them to enter 

The room, when they found themselves within it, was hghted 
by a pleasant, green-shaded lamp There was a warm fire burnmg 
in the grate, in front of which was a dainty tea-table with an old- 
fashioned urn, a silver teapot, some cups and sauceis of Dresden 
china, and a large plate of thm bread-and-butter 

From beside this table a fragile-looking girl, who might have 
been anything between twenty and twenty-five, rose to welcome 
them Darnley Otter greeted this young person m the manner of 
a benevolent uncle, and while Wolf and she were shaking hands, 
letained her left hand affectionately m his own 

Solent had received, smee he left King’s Barton, so many 
disturbing impressions that he was glad enough to yield himself 
up now, in this peaceful room, to what was really a vague, formless 
anodyne of almost Quakensh seremty What he felt was un- 
doubtedly due to the personahty of Christie Malakite, but as he 
sank down m an armchair by her side, the impression he received 
of her appearance was confined to an awareness of smoothly- 
parted hair, of a quaint, pointed chin, and of a figure so shght 
and sexless that it resembled those meagre, androgynous forms 
that can be seen sometimes in early Itahan pictures 

For several minutes Wolf permitted the conversation to pass 
lightly and easily between Darnley and Chnstie, while he occupied 
himself in enjoying his tea He did not, however, hesitate to cast 
every now and then surreptitious glances at the extraordinary 
countenance of the old man, who, at a httle distance from the 
table, was reposing m a kind of abstracted coma, his bony hands 
plasped around one of his thm knees, and lus eyes half closed 
Then, all in a moment. Wolf found himself descnbmg his visit 
to the stone-cutter’s yard, and without the least embarrassment 
enlargmg upon the hypnotic charm that had been cast upon him 
by the loveliness of Gerda 

It appeared, for some mystenous reason, that he could talk 
more freely to these two people than he had ever talked in his life 
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He had come, httle as he had yet seen of him, to have a genume 
regard for Darnlcy Otter, a regard that he had reason to feel was 
quite as strongly reciprocated And in addition to this there 
seemed to be something about the pale, mdefimte profile of the 
girl by his side, the patient slenderness of her neck, the cool 
detachment of her whole attitude, that unloosed the flow of his 
speech and threw around him an unforced consciousness of bang 
at one with himself and at one with the general stream of life 

Damley ralhed him with a dry shamelessness about his confessed 
infatuation for the stone-cutter’s daughter, and Chnstie, turning 
every now and then an almost elfish smile toward his voluble talk, 
actually offered, as she filled his cup for the third or fourth time, 
to help him in his adventure by inviting the young woman herself, 
whom she said she knew perfectly well, to have tea with him any 
afternoon he liked to name' 

‘She ts beautiful,’ the girl repeated ‘I love to watch her But 
I warn you, Mr Solent, you’ll have many rivals ’ 

‘She’s worse than a flirt,’ remarked Damley, gravely ‘She’s 
got something in her that I have always fanaed Helen of Troy 
must have had - a sort of ternble passivity I know for a fact 
that she’s had three lovers already One of them was a young 
Oxoman who, they tell me, was a temfic rake4 Another, so they 
say, was your predecessor, young Redfern But none of them - 
fijrgive me, Christie dear ' - seems to have, as they say down here, 
“got her mto trouble ” None of them seems to have made the 
least impression upon her ' I doubt if she possesses what you call 
a heart Certainly not a heart that you, Solent’ - he smiled one 
of his gentlest iromc smiles - ‘are likely to break So go ahead, 
my fhend' We shall watch the course of your Jurtivos amres, 
as Catullus would say, with the most cold-blooded mterest Shan’t 
we, Chnstie^’ 

The young girl turned upon Wolf her steady, unprovocative, 
indulgent gaze ‘Perhaps,’ she said quietly, after a moment m 
which Wolf felt as though his mind had encountered her mmd 
like two bodiless shadows in a flowmg nver - ‘perhaps m this case 
It will be different Would you marry her if it were different'” 
These words were added in a tone that had the sort of famt 
aqueous mischief in it, such as a water-nymph might have m- 
dulged m, contemplatmg the rather heavy earth-loves of a pair 
of mortals 

‘Oh, confound it, tiwt's gomg a httle too fast, even for me’’ 
Wolf protested. And, in the silence that followed, it seemed to 
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hun as if these two people, this Darnley and this Christie, had 
managed between them, in some sort of subtle conspiracy, to take 
off the dehcious edge of his furtive obsession 

‘Damn them'* he muttered to himself ‘I was a fool to talk 
about it But there it is ' None of their chatter can make the 
sweetness of Gerda less entrancmg ’ But even as he formulated 
this revolt with a half-humorous imtation, he was aware that his 
mood had m some imperceptible way changed Under cover of 
the fnendly badinage that was going on between Damley and 
Christie, he once or twice encountered the silent observation of the 
old bookseller, who had now hghted his pipe and was watching 
them all with a cloudy mtentness, and it occurred to him that it 
was quite as much due to the shock of what he had heard about 
the old man that this change had come, as to anything that these 
two had said 

‘But to the devil with them all •’ he muttered to himself, as he 
and Damley rose to go ‘I’ve never seen anything as desirable as 
that girl’s body, and I’m not gomg to be teased into givmg it up ’ 
Before he left the house the old bookseller wrapped the folio in 
paper and cardboard and placed it m his hands, makmg, as he 
did so, an automatic reference to his professional concern about 
Its weU-bemg But the expression in Mr Malakite’s hollow eyes, 
as this transaction took place, seemed to Wolf to have some qmte 
different sigmficance - some sigmficance m no way coimected 
with the History of the Evershot Family 

All the way back to Kmg’s Barton, as the two men walked side 
by side in fhendly fragmentary speech. Wolf kept mabng spas- 
modic attempts to adjust the foho and the sausages so as to leave 
his nght hand free for his oak stick He rejected all offers of 
assistance from his compamon with a kmd of obstmate pnde, 
declarmg that he ‘liked’ carrymg parcels , but the physical difficulty 
of these adjustments had the effect of diminishing his response both 
to the influence of the mght and to the conversation of his friend 
It was qmte dark now, and the north wmd, whistlmg through 
the blackthorn-hedges, sighing through the tops of the trees, 
whimpering in the telegraph-wires, had begun to acquire that 
pecuhar burden of impersonal sadness which seems to combme 
the natural sorrows of the human generations with some strange 
planetary gnef whose character is unrevealed 
The mfluence of this dirge-hke wmd did by degrees, m spite of 
the numbness of his obstmate clutch upon his packages, come to 
affect Wolfs mmd He seemed to rush backward on the wings of 
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this wind, to the two human heads - to the fleshless head of 
William Solent burned in the earth and to the despairing bead of 
tliat son of perdition crouchmg at Waterloo Station 

He mentally compared, as he shouted his replies to his com- 
pamon’s remarks against the blustering gusts, the sardomc 
aplomb of the skull under the clay with that ghastly despair of 
the hving, and he flung over the thom-hedge a savage comment 
upon tlie ways of God 

The trim beard of Damley Otter might wag on like a brave 
bowsprit ‘stemming nightly to the pole’ but the keel of every 
human vessel had a leak it was only a question of chance 
just pure chance how far that leak would go any wagging 
beard any brave chin might have to cry, at any moment, 
‘Hold, enough'’ 

And suddenly, in the covering darkness. Wolf took off his hat 
and stretched back his head, straining his neck as far as it would 
go, so that without relaxmg the movement of walking, his up- 
turned face might become honzontal In this position he made 
a hideous gnmace into infimty-a gnmace directed at the 
Govermng Power of the Umverse What he desired to express 
in this grimace was an announcement that his own secret happi- 
ness had not ‘squared’ him 

His mind rushed upwards hke a rocket among those distant 
stars He imagined himself standing on some incredible pro- 
montory on the faintest star he could see Even from that vantage 
he wanted to repeat his defiance - not ‘squared’ yet, O crafly 
universe' - not ‘squared’ yet' 
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THE BLACKBIRD’S SONG 


The destinies certainly did appear anxious to ‘square’ him, for 
when that evenmg, after dinner with the Otters, he repaired to 
the Manor House with his packages, Mr Urquhart turned out 
to be so dehghted with the book that he commissioned him to 
return to the bookseller the very next morning and make the old 
man a hberal offer 

Wolf awoke, therefore, on this day of Saturn, m that vague, 
dehcious mood wherem the sense of happiness-to-come seems, 
hke a great melted pearl, to cover every immediate object and 
person with a liquid glamour 

He took his bath with unalloyed satisfaction between the four 
bare walls, whereon certain dimly-outhned squares in the ex- 
tended whiteness mdicated the exile of all art except that of the 
air, the sun, and the wind 

He saw nothmg of either of the brothers Jason had not yet 
appeared, and though there had been some vague reference to 
his accompanymg Damley in his early start, it was now clear 
that the younger Otter wished his mormng walk to be free of 
human mtercourse 

This was all agreeable enough to Wolf, who, like most con- 
spirators, had a furtive desire to be left to his own devices; and he 
resolved, without putting his resolution into any formal shape, 
that as soon as his busmess with Malakite was settled, he would 
make his way to the stone-cutter’s yard 

From his conversation at breakfast with Mrs Otter, he learnt 
that It was possible to reach the portion of the town where the 
bookseller hved without foUowmg the whole length of Chequers 
Street This suited him well, as he wished to time his appearance 
at the Torp nUmge so as to be certain of finding the girl at home 

He had discovered, laid careftilly at the edge of his plate, a 
letter from his mother, and another letter, with a Ramsgard 
postmark, that he suspected to be from Selena Gault Both these 
epistles he hurriedly thrust mto his coat-pocket, afraid of any 
ill-omened side-trackmg of his plans for that auspicious day. 
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It lacked about an hour of noon, when, armed with permission 
to bid as high as five pounds for the Evershot chromcle, Wolf 
entered for the second time the estabhshment of Mr John Malakite 
The old man received him without the remotest trace of the 
emotion of the precedmg day He agreed so qmckly to accept 
Mr Urquhart’s offer that Wolf felt a httle ashamed of his own 
skill as a business intermediary But he was glad to escape the 
tedium of haggling, and was preparing to bid the bookseller fare- 
well when the man asked in a blank and neutral voice, as if the 
proposal were a mechamcal form of pohteness, ‘Will you come 
upstairs with me, Mr Solent, and have a glass of something?’ 

Knowing that there was no immediate hurry, if he were to time 
his visit to the Torps so as to catch them at their midday meal 
Wolf assented to this suggestion, and, as on the former occasion, 
followed the man up the dark stairway with imquestiomng docihty 
He found Chnstie in a long blue apron, dusting the httle sitting- 
room Wolf was touched by the grave awkwardness with which 
she pulled this garment over her head emd flung it down before 
offering him her hand The dress she now appeared m was of a 
sombre brown, and so tightly fitting that it not only enhanced her 
slenderness, but also gave her an almost hieratic look With her 
smoothly-parted hair and abstracted brown eyes, she resembled 
some withdrawn pnestess of Artemis, interrupted m some sacred 
nte 

No sooner was the guest seated than Mr Malakite muttered 
some inarticulate apology and went down to his shop 

The girl stood for a while m silence, lookmg down upon her 
visitor, who returned her scrutiny without embarrassment A 
dehcious sense of age-long intimacy and ease flowed over him 
‘Well, Mr Solent,’ she murmured, ‘I suppose you’re not going 
to leave Blacksod without seeing Gerda?’ 

‘I thought of waiting till their dmner-time,’ he said, ‘when I 
would be certain of findmg her Redfern’s headstone can be 
dragged m agam as an excuse ’ 

Christie nodded gravely ‘I wrote to her yesterday,’ she said, 
‘after you went ff I’d known you were commg m to-day, I might 
have asked her to tea. But I daresay she’ll come, anyway. She 
often does pay me visits ’ 

While the girl uttered these words. Wolf became aware for the 
first time of the extraordinary key m which her voice was pitched 
It was a key so famt and so unresonant as to suggest some actual 
deficiehcy in her vocal cords. As soon as he became consaous of 
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this peculianty, he found his attention wandenng from the mean- 
ing of her speech and focusing itself upon her cunous intonation 
But she moved to the fireplace now and bent her back over it, 
striking a httle lump of coal with an extremely large silver poker 
‘That girl must be sick of admiration,’ observed Wolf, ‘wouldn’t 
you think so ^ Her mother must have an anxious time ’ 

‘I expect her mother knows how well she can teike care of 
herself,’ retorted Christie, glancing sideways at him while she 
rested on the handle of the poker A couple of thm, loose tresses of 
silky brown hair hung down across her brow, her nose, her 
mouth, her chm, giving the impression that she was peering out at 
him through the droopmg tendrils of some sort of wild vegetation 
Her remark, as may well be imagined, was not received with 
any great ardour by her guest 

‘What an expression •’ he cned petulantly ‘Take care of herself ' 
Why the devil shouldn’t she take care of herselP’ And it occurred 
to him to wonder how it was that this sophisticated young lady 
had ever made fhends with the stone-cutter’s daughter Ghnstie’s 
manners were so well-bred that it was difficult to assoaate her 
with a family like the Torps 

The girl smiled as she replaced the silver poker by the side of the 
hearth ‘Gerda knows well enough that I don’t worry about her,* 
she said ‘Pardon me a minute,’ she added, shppmg past him 
into an alcove that adjoined the room 

Wolf took advantage of her absence to move across to a book- 
shelf which already had attracted his attention What first arrested 
his interest now was an edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s Hydnotaphxa 
or Um-Bunal He took this book down from the shelf, and was 
dreamily turmng its pages when the girl returned with a glass of 
claret m her hand Humedly replacing the book in its place, and 
raismg the wine to his bps, he could not resist commenting upon 
some other, more abstruse, volumes that her bookshelf contained 
‘I see you read Leibmtz, Miss Malakite,’ he said ‘Don’t you » 
find those “monads” of his hard to understand^ You’ve got 
Hegel there, too, I notice I’ve always been rather attracted to 
him - though just why I’d be puzzled to tell you ’ 

He settled himself again m his wicker chair, wme-glass in hand 
‘You’re fond of philosophy he added, sco whng amiably at her 
His thick eyebrows contracted as he did this, and his eyes grew 
narrow and small 

She seated herself near him upon the sofa and smoothed out 
her brown slort thoughtfully with her fingers. She was evidently 
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aiuaous to answer this important question with a becoming 
scrupulousness 

With this new gravity upon the features of its mistress, it seemed 
to Wolf as if the httle sitting-room itself awoke from somnolence 
and asserted its mdividuahty He observed the unadulterated 
mid-century style of its cut-glass chandehers, of its antimacassars, 
of its rosewood chairs, of its Geneva clock, and of the heavy gold 
&ames of its water-colour pictures The room, as the monung 
hght fell upon these thmgs across the grey slate roofs and the yellow 
pansiesmthewmdow-box,ceitainlydidpossesascharmmgcharacter 
of Its own, a character to which the thick, dusky carpet and the great 
mahogany curtain-rod across the wmdow gave the final touches 
T don’t imderstand half of what I read,’ Christie began, speaking 
with extreme preasion ‘All I know is that every one of those 
old books has its own atmosphere for me ’ 

‘Atmosphere^’ questioned Wolf 

‘I suppose It’s fuimy to talk in such a way,’ she went on, ‘but 
all these queer non-humanabstractions, hke Spinoza’s “substance” 
and Leibmtz’s “monads” and Hegel’s “idea,” don’t stay hard and 
logical to me They seem to melt ’ 

She stopped and looked at Wolf with a famt smile, as if depre- 
cating her extravagant pedantry 

‘What do you mean - melt he murmured 
‘I mean as I say,’ she answered, with a shade of querulousness, 
as if the physical utterance of words were difficult to her and she 
expected her mterlocutor to get her meamng independently of 
them ‘I mean they turn mto what I call “atmosphere ” ’ 

‘The tone of thought,’ he threw in, ‘thaijsuits you best, I suppose 
She looked at him as if she had been blowing soap-bubbles, and 
he had thrown his stick at one of them 

‘I’m a&aid I’m hopeless at expressing myself,’ she said ‘I don’t 
think I regard philosophy m the hght of “trutli” at all ’ 

‘How do you regard it then?’ 

Chnstie Malakite sighed ‘There are so many of them’’ she 
murmured irrelevantly 
‘So many?’ 

‘So many truths But don’t tease yourself trymg to follow my 
awkward ways of puttmg thmgs, Mr Solent ’ 

*I’ro followmg you with the greatest mterest,’ said Wolf 
‘What I mean to say w,’ she went on, with a httle gasp, flmgmg 
out the words almost fiercely, ‘I regard each philosophy, not as 
the “truth,” but just as a particular country, m which I can go 
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about - countnes with their own pecuhar light, their Gothic 
buildings, their pointed roofs, their avenues of trees - But I’m 
afraid I’m tirmg you with all this ’’ 

‘Go on, for heaven’s sake’’ he pleaded ‘It’s just what I want 
to hear ’ 

‘I mean that it’s like the way you feel about things,’ she ex- 
plamed, ‘when you hear the ram outside, while you’re reading a 
book You know what I mean^ Oh, I can’t put it into words’ 
When you get a sudden feehng of hfe going on outside far 
away from where you sit over wide tracts of country as 
if you were dnvmg in a carriage and all the things you passed 
were hfe itself parapets of bndges, with dead leaves 
blowing over them trees at crossroads park-raihngs 

lamp-lights on ponds I don’t mean, of course,’ she went on, 
‘that philosophy is the same as life but - Oh ' Can’t you see 
what I mean She broke off with an angry gesture of impatience 

Wolf bit his hp to suppress a smile At that moment he could 
have hugged tlie nervous httle figure before him 

‘I know perfectly well what you mean,’ he said eagerly 
’Philosophy to you, and to me, too, isn’t science at all' It’s hfe 
winnowed and heightened It’s the essence of life caught on the 
wing It’s hfe Jramed framed in room-wmdows in camage- 
wmdows in mirrors in our “brown studies,” when we 
look up from absorbing books in waking dreams - 1 do know 
perfectly well what you mean'* 

Christie drew up her feet beneatli hei on the sofa and turned 
her head, so that all he could see of her face was its dehcate profile, 
a profile which, in that particular position, reminded him of a 
portrait of the philosopher Descartes ' 

He changed the convereation back to himself ‘It’s queer,’ he 
remarked, ‘that I can confide in you so completely about Geida ’ 
‘Why^ she threw out 

‘Don’t you see that what I’m admitting is an unscrupulous 
desire to make love to your young fhend^’ 

‘Oh'’ She uttered this exclamation m a faint, meditative sigh, 
hke a wistful httle wind sinking down among feathery reeds 
‘You mean that you might make her unhappy 
He gave a deprecatory shake of the head 
‘But you leave out so many thmgs m all this,’ she went on 
‘You leave out the character of Gerda, and you leave out your 
own character, which, for all I know’ - she spoke in a tone whose 
irony was barely peiceptible-*may be so interestmg that the 
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advantage of contact with it might even counterbalance -r your 
lack of scruple’’ 

Wolf withdrew his hands, which were clasped so close to 
Christie’s elbows as almost to touch them He interlocked his 
fingers now, round the back of his head, tdtmg his chair a little 
‘Forgive me, Miss Malakite,’ he said ruefully ‘I do blunder into 
unpardonable lapses sometimes I oughtn’t to have said that to 
you so bluntly It’s because I seem to have a sort of 
cunosity At least, I think it’s cunosity’’ 

‘It’s all nght Don’t you imnd’’ She spoke these words with a 
tenderness that was as gentle as a caress - a caress which might 
have been given to a disgraced ammal that required reassuring, 
and as she spoke she leaned forward and made a little movement 
of her hand towards him It was the faintest of gestures Her 
fingers immediately afterwards lay clasped on her lap But he did 
not miss the movement, and it pleased him well Another thing 
he did not miss was that under any stress of emotion a certain 
wavenng shapelessness m her countenance disappeared Mouth, 
nose, cheeks, chin, all these features, chaotic and inchoate when 
left to themselves, at such moments attained a harmony of ex- 
pression which approached, if it did not actually reach, the verge 
of the beautiful 

Wolf brought down his tilted chair upon the floor with a jerk 
‘I’m forgiven then ’’ he said, and paused for a second, searchmg 
gravely in her brown eyes for a clue to her secret thoughts ‘It 
must be all those books you read,’ he went on, ‘that makes you 
take my scandalous confessions so calmly ’ He stopped once more 
‘I suppose,’ he flung out, ‘the most amazmg perversities wouldn’t 
shock you in the least’’ As soon as he had uttered these words he 
remembered what Damley had told him, and he caught his 
breath m dismay But Chnstie Malakite gave no sign of being 
distressed She even smiled faintly 
*I don’t know,’ she said, ‘that it’s my readmgs that have made 
me what I am In a sense I am conventional You’re wrong there 
Butm another sense I am what you might call outside the pale ’ 

‘Do you mean mhuman'” 

She turned this over gravely 

‘I certainly don’t like it when thmgs get too human,’ she said 
‘That’s probably why I can’t bear the Bible I like to be able to escape 
mto parts of Nature that are lovely and cool, untouched and free ’ 
Wolf nodded sympathetically, but he got up now to take his 
leave, and allowed diese words of here to float away unanswered. 
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He allowed them, as he moved to the door, to sink down among 
the old-fashioned fiirmture about her, as if they were a chilly, 
moonlight dew minghng with warm, dusty sun-motes His final 
impression was that the ancient objects m her room were pon- 
denng mutely and disapprovmgly upon this fi:agile, heathen 
challenge to die anthropomorphism of the Scnptures* 

Once out in the street - and strangely enough before his mmd 
reverted to Gerda at all - Wolf found himself recalling somethmg 
he had hardly noticed at the time, but which now assumed a 
cunous importance Between the pages of the volume of the Um- 
Bund which he had taken down from Christie’s shelf, there had 
lam a grey feather ‘Her marker, I suppose'’ he said to himself, 
as he made his way back to the High Street 
But soon enough, now, in the hard metalhc sunshine and the 
sharp wind, his obsession for the stone-cutter’s daughter rose up 
again and dominated his consciousness With rapid stndcs he 
made his way through the chief thoroughfares of the town, wit- 
nessing on every side all manner of busthng, lively preparations 
for the Saturday afternoon’s marketing 

When he was within a few hundred yards of the Torp yard he 
glanced at his watch and realized that he was still a good deal too 
early It would be, he felt, a great blunder to present himself at 
that house and find no Gerda ' Looking around for a resting-place, 
he espied a small patch of grass behind some nckety palmgs, m 
the centre of which was a stone water-trough He clambered 
through the palings and sat down on the ground, with his back 
to this object It was then, as he ht a cigarette, that he remembered 
that he had not yet read his letters 
He opened them one by one. They were both short Mia 
Gault’s ran as follows 

My dear Boy, 

If I were not so cccentnc a person and stnfang, I may say, in 
more senses than one, I should take for granted that you had 
forgotten all about me - but since I know that both my manners 
and my cats must have made some impression upon you, I am 
not at all afraid of this* I am wnting to ask you whether you 
will care to come over to tea with me on Sunday afternoon? I 
will not revjeal m advance whether there will be only myself 
and my cats. 

Yrs affectionately, 

Selbna Gauet 
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Mrs Solent’s letter was even more laconic 


My dearest Wolf, 

Carter has begun to fuss about the rent What does he thuik 
we are And why did you run up that bill at Walpole’s ^ That’s 
the one kind of luxury which ought always to be paid for in cash 
I have refused to pay till the summer Better let it be under- 
stood that you’re away on a hohday ' I thmk I shall join you at 
King’s Barton qmte soon, m fact, as soon as you can assure me 
that you’ve discovered a clean, small cottage, with a neat, small 
garden I think it will do me good to do a httle gardening 
How lovely, my dear, it will be to see you again ' 

Your loving mother, 

Ann Haggard Solent 

Wolf pushed out his under-lip and drew down the comers of 
his mouth as he replaced these two documents in his pocket 
Then he got up upon his feet and shivered He looked at his 
watch again T’ll go m,’ he said to himself, ‘when it’s five mmutes 
to one ’ 

He pulled his greatcoat tighter around him, and, removmg his 
cloth cap, sat down upon it very gravely, as if it had been a 
wishing-carpet 

The passers-by upon the pavement hardly turned to notice the 
bareheaded man with an oak stick across his knees They were 
Blacksod burgesses and had their own affairs to attend to A tuft 
of vividly green grass grew between some uneven bricks in front 
of him, and he regarded its sturdy, transparent blades with con- 
centrated mterest 

‘Grass and clay •’ he thought to himself ‘From clay to grass and 
then from grass to clay'’ And once more that peculiar kind of 
shivenng ran through him, which a coinadence of physical cold 
with amorous excitement is apt to produce, especially when some 
fatal step of unknown consequence is trembhng in suspension 
And with extraordmary clearness he realized that particular 
moment in the passing of time, as he sat there, a hunched-up 
gaunt figure, wrapped in a faded brown overcoat, waiting with a 
beating heart his entrance to the yard of Mr Torp 

His mind, after his fashion, conjured up in geographical simul- 
taneousness all the scenes around him He saw the long, low 
ridge of upland, on the east slope of which lay the village of King’s 
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Barton, and along the top of which ran the high road linling 
togethei the scholastic retreats of Ramsgard with the shops and 
tanneries of Blacksod He saw the nch, pastoral Dorsetshire valley 
on his nght He saw the willows and the reeds of the Somerset 
salt-marshes away there on his left And it came into his mind 
how strange it was that while he at this moment was shivenng 
with amorous expectation at the idea of entenng that yard of 
half-made tombstones, far off m the Blackmore Vale many old 
ploughmen, weather-stained as the gates they were even now 
leisurely setting open, were moving their horses from one furrowed 
field to another after their midday’s rest and meal And probably 
almost all of them had relations who would come to Mr Torp’s 
yard on their behalf one day 

‘I’ll go to Miss Gault on Sunday,’ he said to himseU, ‘and I’ll 
look around for a place for mother ’ 

Swmging his mmd from these resolutions with an abrupt turn, 
emphasized by a dagger-like thrust into the earth with the end of 
his stick, he now struggled to his feet, and without glancing agam 
at his watch clambered over the pahngs and strode down the road 

The appearance of Torp’s yard seemed to have changed m the 
night It looked smaller, less imposing The headstones them- 
selves looked second-rate, but Wolf, as he made for the door, 
wondered which of them it was that had served the girl for a 
hobby-horse, and this doubt once more lent them digmty 

He knocked boldly at the door, but he had time, while the 
vibrations of the sound were dymg down, to notice that there was 
a crack m one of the door-panels, and in the middle of this crack 
a tiny globule of duty paint 

The door was opened by Mrs Torp There they all were, just 
begmmng their meal ' Gerda was evidently disposing of no small 
helping of Yorkshire pudding But she swallowed her mouthful 
at one gallant gulp and regarded her admirer with a smile of 
pleasure 

The first words uttered by Wolf, when Mrs Torp had shut the 
door behind him, were directed at the head of the family, whose 
mouth and eyes were simultaneously so wide open as to suggest 
sheer pamc 

‘I haven’t come about busmess to-day I only happened to be 
passing and I thought I’d look in Mr Urquhart was very pleased 
to hear how well you’re getting on with Aat monument I saw 
him last mght ’ 

Mr Torp turned his countenance toward his wife, a proceeding 
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which seemed to announce to everyone round the table that he 
was too cautious even to commit himself to a word until reassured 
as to what was expected of him 

‘Just passing, and thought to look in,’ repeated Mrs Torp, 
avoiding her husband’s appeal 

‘We seed three girt woppers down to Willum’s Mill We dursn’t 
pull ’em out, cos Mr Manley his own self were casting He were 
fishing proper, he were But Bob says maybe Mr Manley won’t 
be at the job, come Monday So then us’ll try again ’ 

These humed words from young Lob eased the atmosphere a 
httle 

Mrs Torp looked at the sirloin in front of her husband and at 
the Yorkshire pudding in front of herself 

‘Thought to look in,’ she repeated, resuramg her seat 
Wolf began to feel something of a fool He also began to feel 
extremely hungry He laid his hand on the shoulder of the boy, 
and was on the point of saying somethmg about perch and chub 
to cover his embarrassment, when he detected a quick interchange 
of glances between mother and daughter, followed by the appear- 
ance of a faint flush on the girl’s cheeks 

‘Smee you were passing, you’d be best to sit ’ce down and take 
a bit of summat,’ said the woman reluctantly ‘Father, cut the 
young gentleman a slice Get a plate fix»m the dresser, Lob ’ 
Thus speakmg, she thrust a chair beneath the table, with more 
violence than was necessary, and havmg added a very moderate 
portion of Yorkshire puddmg to the immense shce of beef carved 
by the monument-maker, she caught up her own empty plate and 
retired mto the scullery 

When once his guest was seated at the table, between the 
silent Gerda and himself, the obese stone-cutter relaxed into most 
free pleasantry 

‘Injoy theeself like the wheel at the cistern, be my text, Mr 
Redfem, I beg pardon, Mr Solent The Lord gives beef, but us 
must go to the Devil for sauce, as my grand-dad used to murmur 
I warrant this meat were well fed and well killed, as you might 
say, ’Taint always so wi’ they Darset farmers ’ 

Wolf listened m silence to these and other similar remarks while 
he ate his meal He was so close to Gerda that he could catch the 
faint susurration of her deep, even breathmg 

*Fm glad she doesn’t speak,’ he thought to himself, m that 
sensualized level of consaousness which is just below the threshold 
of mental words, ‘for unless I could talk to her alone - * 
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‘And so thik beast went to the hammer ’ The thread of Mr 
Torp’s carnivorous discourse had begun to pass Wolf by, when 
the foregoing sentence fell like a veritable pole-axe upon bs ear 
Like a flash he recalled Selena Gault’s words outside the slaughter- 
house ‘Damn it*’ he said to himself ‘The woman’s right ’ 

‘Be there any apple-tart, mammie^’ cned Lob, in a shnll voice 
The door of the scullery was opened about three mches, m 
which space the beckomng forefinger of Joan Torp summoned 
her son to her side 

Very slowly the beautiful profile on Wolf’s right turned towards 
her father 

‘’Tisn’t no use your coaxing of I, missie,’ responded the stone- 
cutter ‘What yer mumnue says, yer mummie says I reckon she’s 
just got enough o’ that there pasty to comfort Lob Us and Mr 
Redfem must swetten our belhes by talking sweet, and what’s 
more, my pet, if I don’t get out m thik yard afore I gets to sleep, 
there’ll be no pleasing Sqmre or Mr Manley*’ 

Saying this, the man rose firom his chmr, glanced at Wolf with 
a leer hke the famous uncle of Cressid, and shufiied out of the 
house, dosmg the door behind him 
Wolf and Gerda were left alone, seated side by side in uncom- 
fortable silence He moved his chair back a little and glanced 
toward the scullery door The voice of the woman and her son 
reached him in an obscure murmur His eye caught the devastated 
piece of meat at the end of the table, and it brought to his mmd 
the ternfymg story of how the flesh of the Oxen of the Sun uttered 
articulate murmurs as the compamons of Odysseus roasted it at 
their impious camp-fire 

‘I must say something,’ he thought ‘This silence is beginnmg 
to grow comic ’ 

He began to search his pockets for cigarettes It seemed absurd 
to ask leave of this young girl, and yet it was likely enough that 
her shrewish mother detested tobacco 
‘You don’t mind if I smoke**’ he said 
Gerda smihngly shook her head 

‘I suppose you’ve often been told that you’re as lovely as the 
girl who was the cause of the Trojan War**’ 

‘What a way of breakmg the ice*’ he thought to himself and 
felt a pang of mental humiliation ‘If the wench is going to dull 
my wits to this extent, I’ll miss my chance and be just where I 
was yesterday ’ Under cover of what Darnley had called the 
girl’s terrible passivity, which was mdeed just then hke the 
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quiescence of a great unpicked white phlox m a sun-warmed 
garden, he lit his cigarette and ransacked his brain for a line of 
action 

Desperately he hit upon the most obvious one ‘Have you got 
anything to put on within reach'*’ he whispered rapidly ‘I want 
to see something more of you Let’s step out while we’ve got the 
chance and go for a stroll somewhere'’ 

The girl remained for a moment in motionless indecision, 
hstemng mtently to the mui muring voices in the scullery Then, 
with a grave nod, she rose to her feet and stepped lightly to a 
curtamed recess, behind which she vanished Returmng in less 
than a minute she presented herself in hat and cloak 

Wolf, trembhng with a nervous excitement that made his 
stomach feel sick, seized his own coat and stick and moved boldly 
to the door 

‘Come on’’ he whispered ‘Come on'’ 

They slipped out together and the girl closed the door behmd 
them with cautious celerity 

The stone-cuttei’s chisel could be heard in his open shed, but 
his back must have been turned to them, and they did not cast a 
glance in his direction Into the street they passed. Wolf takmg 
care not to let the latch of the gate click Instmctively he led his 
captive to the nght, away from the town They walked rapidly 
side by side, and Wolf noted with surpnse the absence of finery m 
the things worn by his silent companion The hat was of cream- 
coloured felt, surrounded by a blue band, the cloak of some soft 
plam stuff, also cream-coloured Wolf kept walking a good deal 
faster than circumstances seemed to demand, but he repeatedly 
fanaed he heard the hght steps of the intrusive Lob runmng m 
pursmt of them 

Before long they reached a place where a broad road branched 
to die left at the foot of a considerable hill Wolf had not remem- 
bered passing this turn on the precedmg day, but his attention 
must have been occupied with the row ofhttle villas on the other side 

Following his instinct again, he turned up this road and slackened 
Ills pace Still his companion remained perfectly silent, but she 
appeared qmte untroubled by the rapidity of their movement, 
and she swimg along by his side lightly and easily, every now and 
then brushing the buddmg hedge on her nght with her bare hand 

For about half a mile they advanced up the long, steady hiU, 
meeting no one and seeing nothing but snatches of sloping meadow- 
land as they passed vanous five-barred gates 
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Then there came a turn to the left, and all of a sudden, over a 
well-worn wooden stile, the top bar of which was shiny as a piece 
of old furmture, they found themselves overlooking the whole 
town of Blacksod, and, away beyond that, the pollard-bordered 
course of the sluggish Lunt, as it crossed the invisible border-hne 
between Dorset and Somerset 

‘What do you call this hUl, missie^’ he murmured, as he re- 
covered his breath It seemed impertinent to use her Chnstian 
name qmte so qmckly, but no stretch of politeness could have 
induced him just then to utter the syllable Torp 

‘Babylon Hill,’ she rephed qmte naturally and easily, for she 
was less out of breath than he 

‘Babylon^ What an extraordinary name'’ he cried ‘Why 
Babylon 

But at that she shrugged her young shoulders and contemplated 
the blue distances of Somersetshire To her imnd the extraordinary 
thing evidently was that anyone could be surprised that Babylon 
Hill was called Babylon Hill ' 

From the stile over which they were leaning a httle field-path 
ran along the sloping greensward and lost itself in a small hazel 
copse that overshadowed one end of a rounded table-land of turf- 
covered earthworks 

‘Come on,’ he cned ‘Skip over, child, and let’s see where 
that leads 

She swung herself across without any assistance, and Wolf 
noticed that m the open country the movements of her body were 
entirely free from languor or voluptuousness They became the 
swift, unconscious movements of a very healthy young animal 

‘Has this got any name'*’ he remarked, as they clambered up 
the turfy slope of the grassy rampart 

‘Poll’s Camp,’ she answered And then, after a pause 

‘When Poll his ram-cap has got on 
They’ll get their dnnk at Dunderton ’’ 

She repeated this m the peculiar sing-song drawl of a children’s 
game 

There was somethmg m her mtonation that struck Wolf as 
queerly touching It didn’t harmomze with her ladylike attire 
It suggested the simple finery of a thousand West-country fairs. 

‘Poll-Poll-Poll,’ he repeated And there came over him a deep 
wonder about the origm of this laborious piece of human toil 
Were they Celts or Romans who actually, with their blunt, 
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primitive spades, had changed the face of this hdP Was this 
silent, beautiful girl beside him the descendant of some loman 
soldier who had come m the tram of the legionaries ^ 

Dallying with these thoughts - which probably would never 
have come mto his head at aU, if a certain childishness in the girl 
hadn’t, m a very subtle manner, lessened the bite of his lust - Wolf 
was slower than she m reaching the top of the ndge When he 
did reach the top, and looked down mto the rounded hollow 
below, he was astonished to see no sign of his compamon 

‘Good Lord •’ he thought, ‘has she gone round to the right or to 
the left^’ 

He ran down mto the bottom of the httle artificial valley and 
stood hesitating 

How like a child, to play him a trick of this kmd ' 

His thoughts shaped themselves qmckly now His hope of 
finding her depended on how far he could sound her basic instincts 
If she were of a hare-hke nature she would double on her tracks, 
which m this case would mean tummg to the left or nght, if she 
were of the fehne tnbe she would pursue her course, which m this 
case would mean chmbmg the opposing earthwork Wolf turned 
to the nght and followed the narrow green hollow as it wound 
round the hill 
Ah, there she was ' 

Gerda lay supine, her arms outstretched, her cream-coloured 
hat clutched tight m one of her hands, her knees bare 
She waited till Wolf was so close that he could see that her eyes 
were shut Then, catching the vibration of his tread upon the turf, 
she leapt to her feet and was off again, ruimmg like Atalanta, and 
soon vamshmg from sight Wolf pursued her, but he thought to 
himself, ‘I won’t run quite as fast as I could ' She’ll better enjoy 
bemg caught if she has had a good race ’ 

As a matter of fact, so swift-footed was the damsel that by 
following this method of leisurely pursmt he soon lost her alto- 
gether The hollow trench ran straight mto the heart of a thick 
coppice which fi-om this pomt outwards had overgrown the whole 
of tihe camp Here, m the heavy imdergrowth, composed of 
brambles, elder-bushes, dead bracken, stunted sycamores, and 
newly-budded hazels, all ordmary paths disappeared completely 
All he could have done was to have followed obstmately the 
bottom of the trench, and that was so overgrown that it was un- 
believable she should have forced a way there But if he didn’t 
foUow the trench, where the devil should he go^ Where, undo: 
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the sky, had she gonc^ ‘The earth hath bubbles as the water 
hath,’ he quoted to himself, amused, irritated, and completely 
nonplussed Teased into doing what he knew was the last thing 
calculated to brmg her back, he began calling her name, at first 
gently and hesitatingly, at last loudly and indignandy The girl, 
no doubt panting like a hunted fawn somewhere qmte close to 
him, must have been especially dehghted by this issue to the 
affair, for one of the pecuhanties of Poll’s Gamp was the presence 
of an echo, and now, over and over again, this echo taunted him 
‘Ger-da - Ger-da ’* it flung across the valley 
He would have been more philosophical at this juncture if he 
hadn’t, at that bnef moment of overtakmg her, caught sight of 
those incredibly white knees But the impatience in his senses was 
at least mitigated by his appreaation of the immemorial quality 
of his pursuit • He looked round helplessly and whimsically at the 
thick undergrowth and sturdy hazel-twigs, and he played with 
the fancy that, like another Daphne or Synnx, his maid might 
have undergone some miraculous vegetable transformation 
‘Ger-da' Ger-da'’ The echo returned to him agam, where- 
upon, once more, the image of those bare knees destroyed the 
spirit of philosophical patience 

But he sat down then, with his back against a young sycamore, 
and ht a agarette, wrapping his overcoat carefully round him and 
resolvmg to make the best of a bad job 

‘If she has run away from me,* he thought, ‘and just gone back 
to Chequers Street, there’s no doubt she’ll come out with me 
again She certainly seemed at ease with me ’ Thus spoke one 
voice within him Another voice said ‘She thinks you’re the father 
of all fools You’ll never have the gall to ask her to go out with 
you agam ’ And then, as he extmgmshed his third cigarette 
against a piece of chalk, movmg aside the tmy green buds of an 
infimtesimal spray of milkwort, he became aware that a black- 
bird, in the dark twihght of hazel-stems, was uttenng notes of an 
extraordmary punty and poignance 
He listened, fascmated That particular intonation of the black- 
bird’s note, more full of the spmts of air and of water than any 
sound upon earth, had always possessed a mystenous attraction 
for him It seemed to hold, m Ae sphere of sound, what amber- 
paved pools surrounded by hart’s-tongue ferns contam m the 
sphere of subslance It seemed to embrace m it all the sadness 
Aat It is possible to ^enence without crossmg the subtle hne 
into the region where sadness becomes misery 
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He listened, spellbound, forgetting hamadryads, Daphne’s 
pearl-white knees and everything 

The dchcious notes hovered through the wood - hovered over 
the scented turf where he lay -and went wavering down the 
hollow valley It was hke the voice of the very spirit of Poll’s 
Camp, unseduced by Roman or by Saxon, pouring forth to a sky 
whose pccuhar tint of mdescnbable greyness exactly suited the 
essence of its identity, the happiness of that sorrow which knows 
nothing of misery Wolf sat entranced, just giving himself up to 
hsten, forgetting all else He was utterly unmusical, and it may 
have been for that very reason that the quahty of certain sounds 
m the world melted the very core of his soul Certain sounds 
could do It, not very many But the blackbird’s note was one of 
them And then it was that without nsing from the ground he 
straightened his back against the sycamore-tree and got funously 
red under his rugged cheeks Even his tow-coloured hair, protrud- 
mg from the front of his cap, seemed conscious of his humihation 
Waves of electricity shivered through it, while beads of per- 
spiration. ran down his forehead into his scowhng eyebrows 
For he realized, in one rush of shame, that Cerda was the 
blackbird' 

He realized this before she made a sound other than that long- 
sustamed tremulous whistle He reahzed it mstantaneously by a 
kmd of sudden absolute knowledge, like a slap m the face 
And then, immediately afterwards, she came forward, quite 
calmly and coolly, pushmg aside the hazels and the elder-bushes 
He found her a different bemg, when she stood there in front 
of him, smihng down upon him and removing bits of moss and 
twigs from her hair She had lost somethmg from the outermost 
sheath of her habitual reserve, and hke a plant that has unloosed 
Its penanth she displayed some mner petal of her personahty that 
had, until that moment, been qmte concealed from him 

'Gerda he exclaimed reproachfully, too disordered to assume 
any sagacious reticence, ‘how on earth did you learn to whistle 
hke that^’ 

She contmued placidly to clear the wood-rubble out of her fair 
hair, and the only reply she vouchsafed to his question was to toss 
down her cream-coloured hat at his feet 
Very dehberately, when her hair was m order, she proceeded 
to lift up the hem of her skirt and pick out the burs from that 
Then she quickly turned away from him ‘Brush my back, will 
youi” she said 
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He had to get up upon his feet at this, but he obeyed her with 
all patience, carefully removing from the cream-coloured jacket 
every vestige of her escapade 

‘There’’ he said, when he had hmshed, and takmg her by the 
shoulders, he swung her around 
In the very act of doing this he had determmed to kiss her, but 
something about the extraordinary lovehness of her face, when 
she did confront him, deterred him 
This was a surprise to himself at the moment, but later, analy- 
sing It, he came to the conclusion that although beauty, up to a 
certain point, is provocative of lust, beyond a certain point it is 
destructive of lust, and it is this, whether the possessor of such 
beauty be in a chaste mood or not 

If only - so he thought to himself later - Gerda’s face had been 
a little less flawless in its beauty, the beauty of her body would 
have remained as maddemng to his senses as it was at the begm- 
nmg But the more he had seen of her the more beautiful her face 
had grown, until it had now reached that magical level of loveh- 
ness which absorbs with a kmd of absoluteness the whole aesthetic 
sense, paralysmg the erotic sensibihty 

Instead of kissing her he sat down agam with his back to the 
sycamore, while Gerda, lying on her stomach at his feet, her chm 
propped upon the palms of her hands, began to talk to him in 
unconsaous, easy, almost boyish freedom 

‘I wouldn’t have run away,’ she said, ‘so you needn’t scold 
I would have if it had been anyone else I always do run away 
I hide first and then shp off Father’s qmte tired of seemg me come 
badk into the yard after I’ve started for a walk with someone 
That’s because I always hke people at the begmmng, when they’re 
frightened of me and don’t try to touch me But when they stop 
bemg frightened, and get famihar, I just hate them Can you 
understand what I mean, or can’t you^’ 

Wolf surveyed the beautiful face m front of him and recalled 
what Damley had said about the three lovers 
‘But, Gerda — ’ he began 

‘Well ?’ she said, smihng ‘Say it out ' I know it’s something bad ’ 
‘You must have had som love-affairs, bemg the sort of girl you 
are You can’t make me beheve you’ve always run away ’ 

She nodded her head vigorously 

‘I have,* she said ‘I have, always Though the boys I know 
never will beheve it Directly they touch me I run away I want 
them to want me It’s a lovely feehng to be wanted hke that It’s 
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like iloatmg on a wave But when they try any of their games, 
messing a person about and ruraphng a person’s clothes, I can’t 
bear it I won't bear it, either '’ 

Wolf hfted his thick eyebrows and let them fall again, wnnkhng 
them so that a great puckered fold established itself above his 
hooked nose His ruddy face, under its rough crop of coarse, 
bleached hair, resembled a red sandstone chfF on the top of which 
a whitish-yellow patch of withered grass bowed before the wmd 

The girl clambered to her feet, and, smoothing out her skirt 
beneath her, sat down on the ground by his side, hugging her 
knees 

‘I found out I could whistle hke that,’ she began again, this 
time m a slow, meditative voice, ‘when I used to play with Bob 
in the Lunt ditches, down Longmead I fooled him endless times 
doing different birds Listen to this Do you know what this is^’ 
And with her mouth pursed up mto the form of a cnmson sea- 
anemone, she imitated the cry of the female plover when any 
strange foot, of man or beast, approaches her nest on the ground 

‘Wonderful •’ cried Wolf, enraptured by that long-drawn famihar 
scream borne away upon the wind ‘How dtd you leam to 
do It’’ 

‘I fooled Bob with that, but I fooled Dick - he was an Oxford 
gentleman - with a silly owl’s-hooting which old Bob would have 
known at once * 

‘Did you let the Oxford gentleman make love to you, Gerda’’ 

As soon as he had uttered the words, he felt a sense of shame 
that was hke a pnckmg sore lodged under the cell-lobes m the 
front of his bram 

‘There - don’t answei ■’ he whispered hurriedly ‘That was a 
gross remark of mme ’ 

But the half-profile which she had turned upon him showed no 
traces of anger 

‘Itoldyou, didn’t I ’’was all she said ‘I ran away I hid I hid 
m the hedge under Ramsbottom Dick was funous He went past 
me several times I heard him damning me like a sergeant - 
Ramsbottom’s miles away. We’d taken our lunch He had to go 
home without me and he told mother Mother hit me with the 
broom when I got back Dick was an “honourable”, so mother 
wanted me to marry him ’ 

Wolf was reduced to silence He watched the fluttenngs of a 
greenfinch over some young elder-bush saplings Then he turned 
towards her and spoke with solemn emphasas 
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‘I wish you’d make that blackbird-noise for me now, Gerda ’ 
He detected from her expression that this was a cnsis between 
them Her smile was suspended and hung hke a faltering wraith 
over every feature of her face She seemed to hesitate, and her 
hesitation brought a depth into her eyes that darkened their 
colour so that they became a deep violet 

‘I’ve never onc>’ whistled for anybody,’ she said slowly 
Wolf sent a wordless cry of appeal down mto the abysses of his 
consciousness They were ready to help him, those powers in the 
hidden levels of his being They responded to his cry and he 
knew that they responded In the repetition of his request there 
was a magnetic tone of power that reassured himself 

‘Come on, Gerda ’’ he said ‘That’s all the more reason Come 
on' Whistle that song'’ 

Turning her face away from him, so that he could sec nothing 
of her mouth, she began at once 
He could hardly believe his ears It was hke a miracle It was 
as if she had swiftly summoned one of those yellow-beaked birds 
out of Its leafy retreat It seemed easier that a bird should be 
decoyed out of a wood than that a human throat should utter 
actual, unmistakable bird-notes 
‘Go on' Go on'’ cned Wolf, in an ecstasy of pleasure, the 
moment there was any cessation of this stream of cool, liquid, 
tremulous melody 

Over the turf-ramparts of Poll’s Camp it swelled and sank, 
that wistful, immortal strain Away down the grassy slopes it 
floated forth upon the March wmd No conceivable sky but one 
of that particular greyness could have formed the right kmd of 
roof for the utterance of this sound Wolf cared nothmg that the 
whistler kept her face turned aside as she whistled He gave 
himself up so completely to the voice that the girl Gerda became 
no more than a voice herself At length it did really cease, and 
silence seemed to fall down upon that place like large grey feathers 
from some maccessible height 

Both the man and the girl remained absolutely motionless for 
a while 

Then Gerda leapt to her feet 

‘Let’s go down to Longmead and watch the water-rats swim the 
Lunt '* she cned. ‘We can get down there from here easily There’s 
a lovely httle field-path I know And we shan’t meet anyone, for 
Bob and Lobbie are gomg to WiUum’s Mill ’ 

,Wolf rose stiflSy. He hsd sat so long in petnfied dcUght that he 
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was a little cramped His mind felt drugged and cramped too, 
and feliatously stupid 

‘Wherever you like, Gerda dear,’ he said, looking at her with 
hypnotized admiration 

She took him by the hand, and together they chmbed the 
embankment 

The wind was gentler now, and a very cunous diffusion of thin, 
watery, greemsh hght seemed to have melted into the grey 
stretches of sky above their heads The immense Somersetshire 
plain, with patches of ohve-green marsh-land and patches of 
moss-green meadow-land, lost itself in a pale, sad honzon, where, 
like a king’s sepulchre, rose the hill-rum of Glastonbury The 
path by which Gerda guided him down to the valley was indeed 
an ideal one for two compamons who desired no mterruption 
Startmg from a pheasants’ ‘drive’ in the lower half of the hazel 
copse, It wound its way down the inchne along a series of grassy 
terraces dotted by patches of young bracken fronds that had only 
very recently sprouted up among the great dead brown leaves 
Amved at the foot of the hill, they struck a narrow cattle-drove 
where the deep winter ditches were still full of water and where 
huge half-fallen willow-trunks lay across old hchen-covered palmgs 
Advancing up this lane hand in hand with his compamon. Wolf 
felt his soul invaded by that peculiar kind of melancholy which 
emanates, at the end of a sprmg day, from all the elements of 
earth and water It is a sadness unhke all others, and has perhaps 
some mystenous connection with the swift, sudden recogmtion, 
by mynads and myriads of growing things of the strange fatahty 
that pursues all earthly life, whether clothed in flesh or clothed m 
vegetable fibre It is a sadness accentuated by grey skies, grey 
water, and grey honzons, but it does not seem to attain its most 
significant meamng until the pressure of the sprmg adds to these 
elemental wraiths the intense wistfulness of young new hfc 
It seemed to Wolf, as they plodded along side by side through 
that muddy lane, that the light-green buds of those aged willow- 
trunks were framed m a more appropnate settmg under that 
cold forlorn sky than any sunshine could give to them Later 
seasons would warm them and chensh them November rams 
would turn them yellow and bnng them down mto the mud 
But no other sky would hang above them with the cold floatmg 
weight of sadness as this one cUd - a weight like a mass of grey 
seaweed beneath a silent sea No other sky would be cold enough 
and motionless enough actually to listen to the rising of the green 
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sap within them, that infinitesimal flowmg, flowing, flowing, that 
for non-human ears must have made strange, low gurglings and 
susurrations ,all day long 

At last they came to the bank of the River Lunt 
‘Hush'* whispered Gerda ‘Don’t make a noise ' It’s so lovely 
when you can make a water-rat flop m and see it swim across ’ 

It was along the edge of a small tributary full of marsh-mangolds 
that they approached the nver-bank Gerda was so impatient to 
hear a water-rat splash that she scarcely glanced at these great 
yellow orbs nsing from thick, moist, mud-stamed st£ilks and 
burnished leaves, but to Wolf, as he passed them by, there came 
rushing headlong out of that ditch, hke an invisible company of 
tossing-maned air-horses, a whole herd of anaent memones' 
Indescnbable ' Indescnbable ' They had to do with wild ram- 
drenched escapes beneath banks of sombre clouds, of escapes 
along old backwaters and by forsaken sea-estuanes, of escapes 
along wet, deserted moor-paths and by sighmg pond-reeds, along 
melancholy quarry-pools and by quagmires of hvid moss In- 
descnbable • Indescribable ' But memones of this kmd were - and 
he had long known it ' - the very essence of his life They were 
more important to him than any outward event They were more 
sacred to him than any livmg person They were his friends, his 
gods, his secret religion Like a mad botanist, like a crazed 
butterfly-collector, he hunted these filmy growths, these wild 
wanderers, and stored them up in his mmd For what purpose 
did he store them up For no purpose ' And yet these thmgs were 
connected m some mystenous way with that mythopoeic fatahty 
which drove him on and on and on 

‘There’s one' There’s one' There’s one' Oh, throw somethmg 
to make It go faster Throw something' Quick' Qmck' Quick' 
No - 1 don’t mean to hit it I don’t mean to hurt it To make it 
swim faster ' There ' I can't throw straight Oh, do look at ite 
head breathing and puffing' Oh, what npples it makes'’ 
Conjured in this way to join in this sport, Wolf did pick up an 
enormous piece of wet mud and hurled it in the trail of the 
swimmmg rat 

The muddy npples from this missile came ruslung up behind 
that pomted httle head, came splashmg against those pointed 
httleears Gerda clasped her hands ‘Swim' Swim' Swim'’ she 
called out, and then m her exatement she pouted her mouth mto 
a reed-mouth and uttered a long, strange, low, hquid cry that 
was like no sound Wolf had evci heard in his life 
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‘It’s gone' It’s done it'* she sighed at last, when the rat, 
emerging from the water without so much as one shake of its sleek 
sides, shd off along its mud-channel to its bed in the reed-roots 
‘It’s gone' And you did make It swim' Ihkedtoseeit Let’s go 
rat-swimmmg often It’s wonderful '’ 

She began walkmg along the river-bank m the direction leadmg 
away from Blacksod, gazing mtently and rapturously at the 
sluggish brown stream 

Wolf followed her, but he surreptitiously glanced at his watch, 
and discovered, as he suspected, that it was already late m the 
afternoon 

‘You can’t tell when twihght begins,’ he thought to himself, 
‘when the sky is all twihght ’ 

‘Hush'’ The sound reached him rather by imphcation than by 
ear But the girl had crouched down under an overhcuiging alder 
and was stanng at the water, her long cream-coloured arms sup- 
porting half the weight of her body 

He sat down himself and waited patiently It satisfied his nature 
with an ineffable satisfaction to watch that steady flow of the 
brown water, gurhng round the willow-roots and the muddy 
concavities of the bank He felt glad that the Lunt, where he was 
now watching it, had left the town behmd and was now to meet 
with nothing else really contammatmg until it mmgled with the 
Bristol Channel He had already begun to feel a pecuUar personal 
friendhness toward this patient muddy stream, and it gave him 
pleasure to think that its troubles were really over, when itself 
might so easily be fearing another Blacksod somewhere between 
these green meadows and the salt sea to which it ran' Looking 
qmte as mtently at these brown waters as Gerda herself was doing. 
It occurred to him how different a thmg the personahty of a river 
js from the personahty of a sea The water of the sea, though 
broken up mto tides and waves, really remains the same identical 
mass of waters , whereas the water of a nver is at every succeedmg 
moment a completely different body No particles of it are ever 
the same, unless they get waylaid m some side-stream or ditch 
or weir 

Wolf tried to visuailize the whole course of the Lunt, so as to wm 
for It some sort of coherent personahty By thinkmg of all its 
waters together 3 from start to finish, this umty could be achieved, 
for between the actual water before him now, mto which he could 
thrust his hand, and the water of that tmy streamlet among the 
mid-Dorset hiUs from which it sprang, there was no spatial gap 
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The one flowed continuously into the other They were as com- 
pletely umted as the head and tad of a snake ' The more he stared 
at the Lunt the more he hked the Lunt He hked its mfimte 
vanety, the extraordmary number of its curves and hollows and 
shelving ledges and pools and currents, the extraordmary vanety 
of orgamc patterns in the roots and twigs and branches and land- 
plants and water-plants which diveisified its course 

While he was thinhng all this he had turned his attention away 
firom Gerda, but now, glanang up the over, he was struck by a 
gleam of hving whiteness amid the greenery The huntress of 
water-rats had shpped off her shoes and stockmgs and was 
dabbhng her bare feet m the chilly brown water Her face was 
bent down She was not bemg provocative this time He felt sure 
of that Or, if so, the provocation was directed to something 
older and less rational than the senses of man She was giving 
way to some immemorial girhsh desire to expose warm, flaked 
limbs to the cold embraces of the elements 
He rose to his feet, and, movmg slowly up to her side, sat down 
by her He was struck by the fact that she made no movement to 
pull her skirts down over her knees But once agam he was made 
aware, he could not qmte tell how, that there was no provocation 
in this She had mdeed, as Damley had said, something of the 
‘terrible passivity’ of the famous daughter of Leda Certamly 
Wolf had never seen, m picture, m marble, or m life, anythmg 
as flawless as the lovelmess thus revealed to him It was amazing 
to him that she did not shiver with the cold The whole scene, as 
the hour of twihght grew near, had that kmd of imblurred, 
enamelled distinctness such as one sees in the work of certain old 
Enghsh pamters The leaf-buds of the alder under which she sat 
were of that shade of green that seems to have somethmg almost 
uimatural m its metalhc opacity, and the Ime of southern sky 
against which the opposite bank was outlmed was of that hvid 
steel-grey which seems to hold withm it a suppressed whiteness, 
like the whiteness of a sword that lies m shadow 
‘You’re sure you’re not cold Wolf asked 
‘Of course I’m cold, silly • I’m domg this to feel cold’’ 

‘What a sensualist you are'’ 

‘Better say nothmg if you can’t say anything nicer than that.’ 
‘Gerda’ 

‘Weill” 

‘Have you enjoyed yourself to-day?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 
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‘Have you been happy to-day 
She did not answer 

All about those white ankles and those white knees the green- 
ness of the earth gathered - the greyness of the sky descended It 
was as if such vague non-human powers, made up of green 
shadows and grey shadows, drew the girl back and away - back 
and away from all his human words, back and away from all his 
personal desires 

Commonplace and irrelevant seemed both his sentiment and 
his cunning in the face of these two great silent Presences - that 
of the earth and that of the sky - which were closing in upon her 
and upon himself 

But it was getting too cold He must make her put on her 
things and come home 

‘That’s enough now,’ he said ‘On with your stockmgs, like 
a good girl I don’t know when your people expect you back, 
but anyhow I mustn’t keep Mrs Otter waitmg ’ 

He took her by the wnst and pulled her up the bank Then he 
began vigorously rubbing her ice-cold ankles with his hands 
‘You do take care of me nicely,’ she said, when finally he pulled 
her frock over her knees and smoothed out the wnnkles from her 
cream-coloured coat ‘Bob never used to stop for a nunute He 
was always doing up his tackle or washing his fish or somethmg 
And if I did ask him to stop, he thought I wanted him to mess me 
about -you know when it was only, hke now, that I just 
couldn't get my boots on ' They get so stiff and funny when you 
take them off I never understand why ’ 

But Woirs imnd was in no mood to deal with the abstract 
problem of damp leather He was wondering in his heart whether 
Gerda’s mama for water-rats had anythmg to do with the dose 
resemblance between Mr Weevil and these harmless rodents 
‘What we’ve got to think about now,’ he said, ‘is the shortest 
way to Blacksod ’ 

‘Oh, don’t worry ' We can be at my house m three-quarters of 
an hour, and then you can take the short cut to Barton ’ 

Wolf was very much struck by the competent geographical 
skill with which she now proceeded to guide him, over hedge and 
over ditch, until they reached a navigable lane 

‘We’ll be home in half an hour now,’ she said, and the two 
walked rapidly side by side between the cold, fresh shoots of the 
hawthorn hedges and the dark sheen of the celandme leaves 
‘I think I’d be all nghtnow, mamed tojoa,’ said Gerda, suddenly 
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She made die remark in as unemotional and matter-of-fact a 
tone as if she had said, ‘I think I’d be all right now if I used low- 
heeled boots ’ 

In that chilly twihght, with the white mist nsing around them, 
everything seemed so phantasmal, that this surpnsmg observation 
gave him no kind of shock But he did remember how startled he 
had felt when Chnstie Malakite introduced the same idea 

‘I wonder how I should feel married to^oa^’ murmured Wolf 
in response, dehberately putting a nuance of irresponsible lightness 
into his tone 

‘I think we’d get on splendidly,’ she retorted, with an emphasis 
that was more boyish than girlish They walked for a while in 
silence after this, and Wolf became vividly aware how completely 
a defimte responsible project of such a kmd tended to break the 
dehcious spell of care-free intimacy It broke it for him, anyway 
But it must have been just the reverse with her The beauty of 
the situation with her evidently had to find its justification in 
some contmuity of events beyond the mere pleasure of the passing 
moment 

But it was impossible to prevent his thoughts hovenng round 
this bold idea, now it had been flung mto the air Chnstie Malakite 
had been the first to toss the fatal httle puffball upon the wind 
She had done it with the utmost gravity, the gravity of some remote 
bemg altogether outside the stream of events He remembered 
the pecuhar steady look of her brown eyes as she uttered the words 
But that this airy nothmg of speculation should have received a 
new impetus from Gerda herself was another matter He began 
to wonder what kind of relations existed between these two young 
girls 

Splashmg up the water from a puddle on his nght with the end 
of his stick, he hazarded a direct question on this point 

T had tea yesterday with Chnstie Malakite,’ he said, ‘and she 
told me she was a fiiend of yours I hked her so very much ’ 

‘Oh, I shan’t ever be jealous of Chnstie •’ was his compamon’s 
reply to this ‘I don’t care if you have tea with Christie every day 
of your life She's for no man, as the game says ’ 

‘What game, Gerda 

‘Oh, don’t you know^ That old game' Kids play it together 
We called it “Boys and Girls’’ , but hkely enough where you come 
from they call it somethmg else ' But it’s the same old game, I 
reckon ’ 

‘Why do you say Chnstie Malakite’s “for no man,” Gerda'** 
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‘Don’t ask so many questions, Mr Wolf Solent Thafs your 
fault - asking questions ' Thai's what’ll make me cross when 
we’re married, more than anythmg else ’ 

‘But It’s such a queer expression - “She’s for no man ” Does 
It mean she’s got lovers who aren’t human ^ Does it mean she’s 
got demon lovers 

He spoke in a mocking, exaggerated manner, and his tone was 
irntatmg to his compamon 

‘Men think too much of themselves,’ she rephed laconically 
‘I hke Chnstie very much, and she likes me very much ’ 

This silenced Wolf, and they walked together in less harmony 
than at any previous moment in that afternoon 

They hit the town by a narrow alley between the town hall and 
Chequers Street Wolf looked at his watch and compared it with 
the town hall clock It was a quarter past six There was still 
plenty of time for him to reach Pond Cottage before eight, when 
the Otters dmed 

They drifted slowly down Chequers Street, Gerda making all 
manner of quaint, humorous remarks about the people and thmgs 
they passed, and yet, through it all. Wolf was perfectly aware that 
she had not forgiven him the hard, frivolous tone he had adopted 
about her fnend That she was able to chatter and delay as she 
was now domg had something magnanimously pathetic and even 
boyish about it Most girls, as he well knew, would have punished 
him for the httle discordance between them by hurrymg home m 
silence and shuttmg him out without the comfort of any further 
appointments To act m any other way would have seemed to 
such minds to be lacking in proper pnde But Gerda appeared 
to have no pnde at all m this sense Or was it that her pnde was 
really somethmg that actually did resemble that high, passive 
nonchalance which permitted the old classical women to speak 
of themselves qmte calmly, as if they were external to themselves, 
as if they saw their life as an irresponsible fate upon which they 
could, as it were, he back without incurrmg any human blame? 

They said good-bye at the gate of Torp’s yard, and when Wolf 
enqmred how soon he could see her agam, ‘Oh, any day you hke, 
except to-morrow and Monday,’ she rephed *I’ve enjoyed myself 
very much,’ she added, as she held out her hand ‘I’m glad you 
made me go ’ 

Wolf was on the point of asking her what her engagements were 
on Sunday and Monday, but he thought better of it m time, and 
takmg off his cap and waving his stick he turned and strode away 
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It was very nearly dark when the last httle villa on the King’s 
Barton road was left behind 

He walked slowly forward under a starless sky, revolving his 
adventure He recognized clearly enough that his first infatuation 
had changed its quahty not a htde Gerda was now not only a 
maddeningly desirable girl, she was a girl with a defimte per- 
sonality of her own That bird-hke whistling • Never had he 
known such a thmg was possible' It accounted as nothing else 
could do for her queer, unembarrassed silences In fact, it was the 
expression of her sdences - and not only of hers ' It was, as he 
recalled its full effect upon him, the expression of just those 
mystenous silences in Nature which all his hfe he had, so to 
speak, waited upon and worshipped That strange whisthng was 
the voice of those green pastures and those blackthorn-hedges, not 
as they were when human beings were conscious of them, but as 
they were in that indescnbable hour just before dawn, when they 
awoke m the darkness to hear the faint, faint stirrings — upon the 
air - of the departmg of the non-human powers of the night ' 

He was so absorbed in his thoughts that it was with quite a 
startled leap of the heart that he became conscious of burned, 
uneven steps behind him What kind of steps were they^ They 
didn’t sound like the steps of a grown-up person - either man or 
woman - they were so hght in the dark road And yet somehow 
they didn’t resemble the footsteps of a child Wolf became aware 
of an odd feehng of uneasmess With all his habitual mystiasm 
he was a man httle subject to what are called psychic impressions 
Yet on this occasion he could not help a somewhat discomfortable 
beating of his heart The last thmg he desired was to be overtaken 
by somethmg unearthly on that pleasant Dorset road ' Had the 
extraordmary phenomenon of the girl’s whisthng unsettled his 
nerves more than he realized^ 

His first simple and cowardly instinct was to qmcken his own 
steps In fact, it was with a quite defimte effort that he prevented 
himselffrom setting off at a run' What was it-* Who was it** He 
hstened mtently as he walked, and this hstemng in itself mduced 
him to dimmish his speed rather than to mcrease it 
At last the mysterious maker of this uncertain wavering senes of 
footsteps arrived close at his heels 
Wolf swung round, graspmg his stick tightly Nothmg on 
earth could have prevented a certain strained unnaturalness m his 
voice as he challenged this pursuer 
‘Hullo'’ he cned 
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There was no answer, and the figure came steadily along till it 
was parallel with him 

Then he did, in a rush of rehef, recogmze this night-walker’s 
identity 

Even in the darkness he recogmzed that shabby, derehct per- 
sonality he had seen in the street with Lob Torp the day before 
It was the Vicar of King’s Barton ' 

He was surprised afterwards at this sudden recogmtion, though 
It was not the only occasion in his life when he had used a kind 
of sixth sense 

But whatever may have been its cause. Wolf’s clairvoyance on 
this occasion was not shared by his overtaker 

‘It IS very dark to-night,’ said the clergyman, 
in a voice so husky and hoarse that it resembled the voice attributed 
to the discomposed visage of the King of Chaos by the poet Milton 
Wolf’s own voice was qmte natural now 
‘So dark that I took joa for some kind of ghost,’ he said grimly 
‘Hee' Hee' Hee'’ The Vicar laughed with the laugh of a man 
who makes a mechamcal, appreciative noise This hollow sound 
would doubtless have passed harmlessly enough in the dayhght 
In the darkness it was ghastly 

‘You came up very quickly,’ remaiked Wolf ‘You must be a 
good walker, Mr Valley ’ 

‘Who are you if you don’t mind 

my asking^’ 

‘Not at all, Mr Valley I am the new secretary at the Sqmre’s ’ 
The man stopped dead-still m the road, and, m natural pohte- 
ness. Wolf stopped too 

‘You are the other one Then I must 
see you later I buned him I said prayers for him every 
day He was very kmd to me I must see you 
later ’ Having uttered tiiese words, the Vicar seemed to 
gather up out of the dark some new kind of strength, for he moved 
forward by Wolf’s side with a firmer step 

For nearly half a mile they walked side by side m silence 
Then the quavenng voice out of the obscunty began again 
‘Valley is my name You’ve got it quite right T E 
Valley I dnnk more than’s good for me I’m a httle 
drunk to-mght but you’ll excuse me In the dark it isn’t 
noticeable But you’re quite nght T E Valley is qmte nght 
I was m the Eleven at Ramsgard I play still . I play with 
tlie bo>s ’ 
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Once more there was no sound but that of the two men’s feet 
m the road and the thud - thud — thud of Wolf’s stick 

Then the voice recommenced ‘The poor people here are 
very kind to me very kind to T E Valley But for the 
rest ’ 

He again stopped dead-still in the road, and Wolf stopped with 
him 

‘For the rest except Darnley they are all You 
won’t tell them, will you i* They are all devils ' Devils ' Devils •’ His 
voice rose m a kind of helpless fury Then, after a moment’s 
pause ‘But they can’t hurt T E Valley None of ’em can 
drunk or sober and that’s because I’m God’s Priest m this 
place God’s Priest, sir' However you hke to take it'’ 

This final outburst seemed to restore the shadowy httle man 
to his senses, for until Wolf brought him to the gate of the Vicarage 
and bade him farewell there, his words became steadily more 
coherent - his intonation more normal and more sober 

The door of Pond Cottage was opened for Wolf by Dimity 
Stone 

‘I’ve kept dinner back till it’s as good as rmned,* grumbled tlic 
old woman 

‘Where are - ’ Wolf began 

‘In there waiting'’ she answered, 8is she moved off 
He opened the drawing-room door 
‘I am so very sorry, Mrs Otter,’ he said humbly 
They all rose firom their seats, but it was Jason who spoke first 
‘ Everything s only waitmg,’ he chuckled gnmly ‘That sofa is a 
better place for waitmg than a head master’s study'* 

‘My son doesn’t mean that you’ve kept us a mmute,’ said Mrs 
Otter ‘Dimity’s only just ready But we’ll sit down at the table 
while you wash your hands, so Aat you can feel qmte happy * 
‘Don’t be long, Solent'* cned Darnley, as Wolf turned to go 
upstairs ‘Mother won’t let us touch a morsel till you come ’ 

As he entered his bedroom he heard Mrs. Otter’s voice 
‘Dimity ' Dimity ' We’re qmte ready '* And then, just as he was 
closing the door he caught somethmg about ‘these secretaries’ 
fiom Jason 
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6 


BAR SINISTER 


Breakfast in Pond Cottage on that Sunday morning proved to 
be the pleasantest meal that Wolf had yet enjoyed under the 
Otter roof 

Mrs Otter, dressed m stiff puce-coloured silk, and happy to 
have both her sons at the table, spoke at some length to their 
guest about the morning service in the church to which she and 
Darnley were presently to go She explained to him how much 
she liked the quiet, reverent manner in which Mr Valley con- 
ducted the worship of the parish 

‘He makes me sad at other times,’ she said ‘He’s an unliappy 
little man, and everyone knows how he drinks He ought to have a 
wife to look after him, or at least a housekeeper He’s got no one 
in the house How he gets enough to eat I can’t imagine ’ 

‘Mother thinks no household can get on for a day without a 
woman in it,’ smd Damley 

Jason Otter’s pallid face reddened a httle ‘Of course, we 
know he wants to be the only man that any of the village-boys 
admire It’s human nature - that’s what it is These country 
clergymen are all the same ’ 

‘There are the bells ’’ cned Mrs Otter, thankful for the oppor- 
tumty of staving off discord between the brothers They all four 
listened in silence, while the faint notes from the Henry the 
Seventh tower penetrated the walls of Pond Cottage 

‘That means it’s ten o’clock,’ said Damley ‘They nng again 
at half-past, don’t they, mother^’ 

Wolf felt an extraordinary sense of peacefulness in the air that 
mommg The sound of the bells accentuated it , and he wondered 
vaguely to himself whether he wouldn’t offer to go to church with 
the mother and the son 

‘By the way,’ he remarked, ‘may I ask you people a question, 
while I thmk of it^’ 

They all three awoke from their individual meditations and 
gave him their undivided attention Mrs Otter did this with 
serene complacency, evidently assuming that the nature of his 
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remark would prove harmless and agreeable Jason did it with 
nervous concern, touched with a flicker of what looked like 
personal fear Damley did it with an expression of weary pohte- 
ness, as much as to say, ‘Oh, God ' Oh, God ' Am I not going to 
have even Sunday free from other people’s problems^’ 

‘It’s a simple enough thmg,’ Wolf said quickly, realizing that 
he had made more stir than he mtended ‘I only wanted to know 
why this house of yours is called Pond Cottage, when there’s no 
trace of a pond ’ 

There was an instantaneous sign of startled agitation all the 
way round the table 

‘The pond is there all nght,’ said Damley, quietly ‘It’s over 
that hedge, just outside our gate, the other side of the lane It’s 
rather an uncomfortable topic with us, Solent, because at least 
three times James Redfem thought of drowmng himself in it He 
may have thought of it more times than that Jason found him there 
three times We don’t hke the pond for that reason That’s all >’ 
Jason Otter got up from his chair ‘I’ll go and put on my boots,’ 
he remarked to Wolf, ‘and we’ll go and visit the pond You ought 
to see It And there are other things I can show you, too, while 
mother and Damley are in church You’ve got your boots on, I 
think ? Well ' I won’t keep you very long ’ 

He left the room as he spoke, and Mrs Otter looked appeahngly 
at her younger son 

‘Don’t worry, mother dear,’ said Damley gravely, laymg his 
hand upon her knees 

He turned to Wolf ‘You must help us in keeping my brother 
m good spmts, Solent,’ he said ‘But I know I can trast you ’ 
When Wolf and Jason did finally cross the lane together and 
enter the opposite field - which they achieved by chmbing up a 
steep bank and pushmg their way through a gap m the hedge - 
the sense of peacefulness m the whole air of the place had in- 
tensified to a degree that was so enchanting to Wolf that nodiing 
seemed able to disturb his contentment 
The field he found himself m was a very large one, and only a 
broken, wavering hne of willows and poplars at the fiirther end 
of It gave any mdication of the presence of water The atmosphere 
was dehaously hushed and misty, no wind was storrmg, and the 
placid monung sun fell upon the grass and the trees with a sort 
of largeness of mdifference, as if it were too happy, m some 
secretive way of its own, to care whether its warmth gave pleasure 
or the reverse to the fives that thnved under its influence. It 
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seemed to possess the secret of complete detachment, this sunshine, 
but It seemed also to possess the secret of projectmg the clue to 
such detachment into the heart of every hving existence that its 
vaporous warmth approached 

Wolf was suddenly aware of a rising to the surface of his imnd 
of that trance-hke ‘mythology’ of his All the httle outward thmgs 
that met his gaze seemed to form so many matenal moulds into 
which tins magnetic current set itself to run 

He surveyed a patch of sun-dned cattle-dung upon which the 
abstracted Jason had madvertently planted his foot, and across 
which was slowly moving with exqmsite precaution a bnlhantly 
green beetle He surveyed a group of small cnmson-topped 
daisies, over which a sturdy, flowerless thistle threw a faint and 
patient shadow He surveyed the disordered flight of a flock of 
starhngs, headmg away from the pond towards the village But 
of all these things what arrested him most was the least obvious, 
the least noticeable It was, m fact no more than a certam ndge 
of rough imevenness in the ground at his feet, a nameless uneven- 
ness, which assumed, as the misty sunlight wavered over it, the 
predommant place in this accidental pattern of impressions 
Jason said nothing at all as they walked together slowly across 
the field The man had ostentatiously avoided any approach to 
Sunday clothes that monung, and, without hat or stick, m a very 
shabby overcoat, he presented rather a lamentable figure as he 
led the way forward towards Lenty Pond 
They reached the willows and poplars at last, and Wolf stared 
in astomshment at what he saw He fiiund himself standmg on 
the bnnk of an expanse of water that was nearly as large as a small 
lake The opposite side of it was entirely covered with a bed of 
thick reeds, among which he could see the httle red-and-black 
shapes of several moor-hens movmg, but fixim where he stood, 
under these willows, nght away to the pond’s centre, the water 
was deep and dark, and even on that placid Sunday a httle 
menacmg 

‘He could have done it easily if he’d wanted to, couldn’t he^’ 
said Jason, gazing at the water ‘The truth is he dtdrit want to ' 
Damley’s a sentimental fool Redfem dtdnH want to drown him- 
self Not a bit of It What did he come here for, then^ He came 
to rouse pity, to make people’s minds go crazy with pity ’ 

‘The man must have been thinking of saymg just this to me all 
the way across the field,’ thought Wolf But Jason jerked out now 
a much more disturbmg sentence 
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‘The boy did upset one peraon’s mind He made one person’s 
mind feel like a weed m this water' And you’d be surprised to 
hear who that person was ’ 

But Wolf just then felt it very hard to give him his complete 
attention For although the mystical ecstasy he had just ex- 
penenced had faded, everythmg about the day had become 
momentous in his hidden secretive life, and he felt detached, 
remote, disembodied, for all his Sunday clothes He could hear 
the cawing of a couple of rooks high up in the sky, and even when 
they ceased cawing, the creaking of their wings seemed like the 
indolence of the very day itself ‘A weed m the water,’ he echoed 
mechanically, while his mind, voyaging over those hushed 
West-country pastures, followed the creaking wings 
‘Who was it, Mr Otter, who was so upset by Redfem^’ 

The appeal in Jason’s miserable eyes grew still more disturbing 
The man’s soul seemed to come wavenngly forward, like a grey 
vapour, out of its eye-sockets, till it formed itself into a shadowy 
double of the person who stood by Wolf’s side 

‘Can’t you guess'*’ murmured Jason Otter ‘It was I I 
I You’re surpnsed Well, anyone would be You wouldn’t 
have thought of that, though you are Mr Urquhart’s secretary 
and hme come from a college' But you needn’t look like that, 
for It’s true' Damley sentimentalizes about his death, which was 
unfortunate, of course, but perfectly natural - he died of pneu- 
moma, as any of us might' - but what drove me to distraction 
was this playing upon a person’s pity He always did it - from 
the very first day Darnley yielded to it at once, though he never 
hked the boy I resisted it I am of iron m these thmgs I know 
too much But by degrees, can’t you understand, though I didn’t 
yield to It, It began to bother my imnd Pity’s the most cruel 
trap ever invented You can see that, I suppose ■’ Take it that 
there were only one unhappy person left, why, it might spoil all 
the dehght m the world' That is why I’d like to kill pity - why 
I’d hke to make people sec what madness it is ’ 

Wolf drew awav from him a step or two, till he stood at the 
very edge of the pond, and then he remarked abruptly, ‘Your 
mother told me that Redfem was one of the most good-looking 
young men she has ever seen ’ 

Having flung out these words, he began flicking the dark, 
bnmming water with the end of his stick, watching the npples 
which he caused spreading fer out towards the centre. Exactly 
why he made that remark just lh«i he would have found it hard 
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to explain The wraith-hke phantom-soul that had emerged from 
Jason’s eye-sockets drew back instantaneously, like a puppet 
pulled by a string, and over the two apertures into which it with- 
drew there formed a glacial film of guarded suspicion 

have seen better-looking ones,’ said Jason Otter dnlv ‘He 
used to help that fool Valley in his High Church services I don’t 
know whether the Virgm Mary ever appeared to him, but I 
know he used to take her flowers, because he used to steal them 
out of our garden ' My mother let him steal because it was - 
Hullo' What’s up now ^ Who’s this 
Wolf swung round and observed to his surpnse the tall figure 
of Roger Monk advancing towards them across the field 

‘It’s something for you It’s something about you,’ said Jason, 
hurnedly ‘I think I’ll walk round the pond ’ 

‘Why do that^’ protested Wolf ‘There’ll be no secret about it, 
even if it is for me ’ 

‘He’ll like to find you alone best These servants of these land- 
owners always do,’ rephed the other ‘Besides, Mr Urquhart 
hates me He knows I know what he is He’s not a common 
kind of fool He hkes having good meals and good wine, but he’s 
ready to nsk all that for I don’t know what'’ 

‘I teU you I have no secrets with Urquhart,’ rejomed Wolf 
‘There’s absolutely no need for you to leave us ’ 

‘This gardener looked at me very suspiciously yesterday,’ 
whispered Jason ‘I saw him through the hedge, in his garden 
He was planting somethmg, but he kept looking at the hedge 
He must have known I was there He must have been wondenng 
whether he dared shoot at me with a shotgun So good-bye ' I’m 
going to walk round the pond very slowly ’ 

Wolf moved toward Mr Monk, leaving his companion to 
shuffle off as he pleased The gigantic servant looked like a 
respectable pnze-fighter in his Sunday clothes When the two 
men met he took from his pocket a telegram and handed it to 
Wolf, touching his hat pobtely as he did so 

‘This came early,’ he said ‘But there was no one else to send, 
and I had to tend to things before I could bnng it myself If 
there’s any answer, ’twill have to go by way of Blacksod, for our 
oflSlce shuts at noon ’ 

Wolf opened the telegram It was firom his mother, and ran 
as follows 

‘arrive RAMSGARD seven o’clock SUNDAY NIGHT TRADESMEN 
HAVE NO SENSE COULD SLEEP AT LOVELACE ’ 
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There’s no answer, Monk, he said gravely, and then, after 
prodding the ground thoughtfully with his stick, and looking 
at the figure of Jason Otter, which was now stationary behind a 
poplar tree. This is from my mother,’ he added ‘She is coimng 
down from town to-mght ’ 

‘Very mce for you, sir. I’m sure,’ murmured the man ‘’Tam’t 
every gentleman has got a mother ’ 

‘But the difficulty is. Monk,’ Wolf went on, ‘that my mother 
wants to stay down here You don’t happen to know of any 
cottage or any rooms in a cottage that we could get for a time, do 
you^’ 

Roger Monk looked at him thoughtfully ‘Not that I knows of, 
sir,’ he began, his gipsy-hke eyes wandenng from Wolf’s face to the 
landscape in front of him, a portion of which landscape mcluded 
the figure of Mr Otter, hiding behmd the poplar tree 

‘That is to say, sir, unless by any chance but that ain’t 
hkely, sii ’ 

‘What do you mean. Monk'” enqmred the other, eagerly 

‘’Twere only that I myself hve lonesome-hke in me own place 
and seemg you’re helping Squire with his writings and 
Lenty Cottage be neat set up, I were just thinkmg- ’ 

Wolf swung his stick ‘The very thing •’ he cned excitedly In a 
flash his imagmation became abnormally active He visualized 
this gardener’s house in all its details He saw himself, as well eus 
his mother, snugly ensconced there for years and years per- 
haps for the rest of their fives • 

‘But we should be a nuisance to you. Monk, even if the Sqmre 
were amenable, shouldn’t we^’ 

The man shook his head 

‘Well, I’ll come straight home with you now. Monk, if I may,’ 
said Wolf impatiently ‘Were you going home now^’ 

‘I was ’ 

‘Well, I’ll just run and tell Mr Otter, and then I’ll come with 
vou ’ 

He left the man standing where they had been talking, and 
hurned round the edge of the pond There was something 
pecuharly appeahng to him m the idea of this cottage Hovi^ 
pleasant it would be, he thought, when he and his mother were 
livmg together there some five years hence, if he happened to say 
to her, as he came in to tea from his Sunday walk, with a bunch 
of primroses m his hand, ‘I came past Lenty Pond to-day, mother, 
where I first heard about the chance of our setthng here'’ 
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He found Jason sitting on the roots of the poplar, leaning his 
bade against the tree-trunk and holding the tails of his overcoat 
stretched tightly over his knees, so that he should be entirely 
concealed from view 

‘That man hasn’t gone,’ was his greeting to Wolf ‘He’s standing 
there still ’ 

‘I know he is. Otter He’s brought a telegram for me My 
mother’s coming down to-mght Monk says he doesn’t see any 
reason why she and I shouldn’t take rooms m his cottage ’ 

Jason looked up at him from where he sat upon the poplar- 
root, and the whimsical manner in which he hugged his coat- 
tails was accentuated bv a smile of hobgobhmsh mernment 

‘You mean to live in it^’ he remarked ‘You and your mother^ 
I don’t believe old Urquhart would consider such a thing for a 
moment • These squires hke to show off their servants’ quarters 
They like to take their guests round and say “That’s where my 
head-gardener hves He works at his garden when he’s finished 
with mine ' Those are ‘Boule de neige’ roses But when it comes 
to honest people lodgmg in places hke that - goodness ' Urquhart 
wouldn’t consider it But you can try But my advice to you is to 
be very careful in this matter You nevei kaow what troubles 
you’U have when you deal with people hke this Monk But you 
can try There ' you’d better go off with him He’s peeping and 
spymg at this moment He’s dunking I’m holdmg you back 
because of the money you pay us ’ 

Wolf shook his head and made a movement to be gone, but 
the other bent forward a htde and wluspered up at him *I’ll 
walk slowly round the pond, if he looks back he won’t think 
you ought to wait for me ’ 

With this compheated and obscure sentence floating on the 
surface of his mind, Wolf left his companion to his own devices 
and rejomed Rogei Monk 

Not more than twenty mmutes’ walk brought them to the 
gardener’s cottage To Wolf’s great satisfaction the place proved 
to be quite out of sight of the manor-house on the Ramsgard side 
of the orchards and the kitchen gardens It stood, indeed, m 
Lenty Lane, a htde east of the drive gates, and turned out to be a 
sohd htde cottage, pleasandy coated with white pamt, and 
approached from the lane by a neat gravel path, on either side of 
which was a row of carefully whitewashed small round stones 
Wolf for some reason didn’t hke the look of those white stones 
Once more he regarded Lenty Cottage The idea of its ^cessive 
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neatness and tidiness, combined with the idea of its being so long 
empty except for this one man, troubled his nerves m some odd 
way What did it suggest to him ? Ah, he had it ' It suggested the 
peculiar lonely tnmness so extraordinarily forbidding of 
a gaoler’s house outside a pnson-gate, or a keeper’s house outside 
a lunatic asylum 

‘Well, let’s see the inside,’ he said, turnmg to his compamon 
‘Mr Urquhart might as well have put me up here at first ’ 

The other gave him one of his eqmvocal glances ‘’Twere the 
matter of meals, I expect, sir,’ he said cautiously ‘But if the lady 
comes, things will be different, no doubt ’ 

‘Then you’d be pleased to have us here?’ 

This time the gardener’s look was direct and eager 
‘I’d be glad enough to have a gent like yourself sleepmg under 
this here roof,’ he cned 

They entered the house together and the matter was soon 
arranged between them When things were settled. Wolf observed 
the man rubbing one of his hands up and down the back of a 
chair ‘I’d give a hundred pounds to get a place m them Shires 
again’’ he burst out suddenly 

Wolf looked at him m astomshment ‘You don’t like it here. 
Monk?’ he murmured 

‘Like It?’ The man’s voice sank to a whisper ‘’Tis easier to 
enter a gentleman’s service than to leave it, sir, when that gentle- 
man be the sort of Nebuchadnezzar my master be'* 

‘You aren’t a Dorset msin, then?’ enquired Wolf 
‘I were bom here,’ rephed the other, ‘but I left home when I 
were a kiddie, and worked m they Shires ’ 

This remark made clear to Wolf a great deal about Roger 
Monk The upper layers of the man’s mind were sophisticated 
by travel The deeper ones retained their indigenous imprmt 
‘Well, I must go back to Pond Cottage now,’ Wolf said calmly 
‘Mrs Otter and Mr Darnley ought to be back from church bv 
this time, and I must talk to them We’ll arrange about terms. 
Monk, after I’ve seen Mr Urquhart Do you suppose I should 
find him at home now if I looked in on my way to the cottage ?’ 

A frown of concentrated concern clouded the countenance of 
the man in front of him 

‘It certainly would be best,’ he remarked, ‘if it could be done 
What he’ll say to it, I don’t know. I’m sure ’ 

With these words rmgmg in bis ears. Wolf, some fifteen minutes 
later, found himself admitted to Mr Urquhart’s presence He 
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discovered his employer m his study, reading with fasanated 
mterest the book which his new secretary had brought him 
‘These Evershots will be the making of our History,’ he chuckled, 
in high glee ‘You did well with old Malakite Five pounds for 
this ^ I tell you, it’s worth twenty ' You’re a capital ambassador, 
Mr Solent* Ehi* Wliat’sthat^ Your mother coimng here ^ 
Monk’s front rooms 

He straightened out his legs and smoothed back his glossy hair 
from each side of that carefully-brushed parting Witli his great 
white face drooping a httle on one side, with the flabby folds under 
his eyehds pulsing as if they possessed an independent hfe of 
their own, he made an unpleasant impression on Wolf’s mmd 
Mr Urquhart’s study was a small, dingy room, the walls of 
which were entirely covered by eighteenth-century prints The 
Squire sat in a low, leather chair, with the Evershot Chronicle 
on his knees, and as Wolf settled himself opposite him in a similar 
chair, he began to feel that, after all, he was probably exaggerating 
the peculianties ol Kmg’s Barton Manor 

‘It’s my nervous imagination, I expect,’ he said to himself 
‘Urquhart’s no doubt like hundreds of other eccentric men of 
leisure And as for the gardener’s chatter - 1 suppose servants 
are always glad to grumble to a stranger ’ 

‘Didn’t my predecessor hve in Monk’s housed’ he found himself 
saying 

The Squire lifted his hand from the hook he held and half 
raised it to his weU-shaven chin ‘Redfern'* A httle while, per- 
haps I really forget Not long, anyway That drunken mdividual 
at Pond Cottage persuaded him to go to them It was with them 
he died They told you tAat, I suppose^’ 

Mr Urquhart’s voice was so placid and casual as he made these 
remarks that Wolf was seized with a sort of shame for lettmg his 
imagination run not so among all these new acquaintances ‘It’s 
the difference from London* That’s what explains it,’ he thought 
to himself 

Mr Urquhart now stopped scratching his chm vnth his dehcate 
finger-tips, and, bowing his head a httle, fumbled once more 
with the pages of the book upon his knee Wolf sank back into his 
deep armchair and stared at the man’s tweed trousers and shmy 
patent-leather shoes 

He drew a long breath that was something between a sigh of 
weanness and a sigh of rehef His recent mterviews with Jason 
and Monk had given him the feehng of bemg on the edge of a 
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psychic maelstrom of morbid conflicts The comfort of this remote 
room and the case of this leather chair made him at once weary 
of agitations and glad that he still could feel hke a spectator rather 
than a combatant 

After all, why should he worry himself^ As the philosophical 
Duke of Albany murmured in King Lear ‘The event* Well 
The event*’ 

‘How will your mother appreciate sharmg her kitchen with 
my man^’ said Urquhart suddenly 
The remark irritated Wolf What did this easy gentleman know 
about the shifts of poverty^ He was himself so bent upon the 
arrangement that these little matters seemed qmte ummportant 
‘Oh, she won’t mind that*’ he responded carelessly 
‘What put all this into Roger’s great, stupid, silly head^’ the 
Sqmre went on, in his silkiest voice ‘Is he tired of my company^ 
Does he want to leave my service and enter your mother’s ? What’s 
up with the man^ It isn’t the money I know that much Roger 
cares less for money than any man I’ve ever dealt with What 
can he be up to now ■*’ 

Wolf remained silent, letting him run on But in his mind he 
set himself once more to wonder how far he really had exaggerated 
the simster element m his employer’s character 
But Mr Urquhart leaned forward now and regarded him 
intently ‘You won’t play me a tnck, will you hke the other one ^ 
But you’re not tncky, Mr Solent, I can see that* On my soul, 
I think you’re an honest young man Your face shows it It has 
Its faults (W a face, but It isn’t tacky Well well well* 
When does your mother arrive ^ I shall be interested to have 
the honour of meeting her agam My cousin Carfax was at one 
time - you know, I suppose ^ - excessively m love with her 
Notto-mght, eh^ Well, perhaps that’s as well Mrs Martm shall 
go over there and make everythmg straight ’ 

Wolf rose to his feet at this pomt, anxious to take his leave 
before the man had time to read him any passages from the 
Evershot Diary Once outside the house, he took stock of the 
situauon He had settled matters with die occupier and with 
the owner of his new abode The final arrangement he had to 
make was with Mrs Otter Therefore, off he humed to Pond 
Cottage, where he found his hostess just returned from church 
But here he met with nothing but sympathy - whether, m her 
secret heart, she was glad to get nd of him. Wolf could not say 
She may have all the while regretted the loss to her eldest son of 



that chamber whose walls Wolf had so arbitrarily denuded 
Well' They could put those pictures back on those walls now' 
And he mentally resolved to pay as few visits as possible to the 
bedroom of Mr Jason Otter He had no wish to behold the 
countenance of that ‘god of rain’ agam ' 

He left Pond Cottage soon after lunch, explaimng that he would 
return that night, but would have supper in Ramsgard with his 
mother The afternoon proved to be as misty and warm as the 
earher hours of the day, and as he retraced the track of Thursday’s 
drive with Darnley, he did not permit the various agitations into 
which he had been plunged to destroy his delight in that relaxed 
and caressmg weather He found that travelhng on foot in full 
dayhght revealed to him many tokens of the spring that he had 
missed on his evenmg dnve 

Once or twice he descended into the ditches on either side of 
the road, where the hmp whitish-pink stalks of half-hidden prim- 
roses drooped above their crinkled leaves, and, with hands and 
knees embedded m the warm-scented earth, pressed his face 
agamst those fragile appantions 
The sweet, faint odour of these pale flowers made him think 
of Gerda Torp, and he began worrying his mind a good deal 
as to the effect of his mother’s amval upon the progress of his 
adventure 

Long before he reached the outskirts of Ramsgard he was 
remanded of his approach to the famous West-country school by 
the vanous groups of straw-hatted boys -tall, reserved, dis- 
dainful -who seemed exploring, hke young Norman invaders, 
these humble pasture-lands of the West Saxons 

One or two of the boys, as they passed him by, made hesitatmg 
half-gestures of respectful recogmtion One of them actually 
lifted his straw hat Wolf became a httle embarrassed by these 
encounters He wondered what kmd of a master these pohte 
neophytes - for it must have been the newcomers at the place who 
blundered m this way-imstook him for' Did he look hke a 
teacher of French^ Or did they take him for one of that high, 
remote, aristocratic company - not masters at all, but Governors 
of the anaent SchooP 

When he got closer to the town, he had no dififlculty m espymg 
both cemetery and workhouse across an expanse of market- 
gardens and small enclosed fields The look of these objects, 
combined, as they were, with outlying sheds and untidy isolated 
hovels, gave him a sensation that he was always thrilled to receive 
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- the peculiar sensation that is evoked by any transitional ground 
lying between town and country 
He had never approached any town, however insignificant 
across such a margin, without expenencmg a queer and quite 
special sense of romance Was it that there was aroused m him 
some subtle memory of all the mtangible sensations that his 
ancestors had felt, each one of them m his day, as, with so much 
of the unknown before them, they approached or left, m their 
West-country wandering, any of these historic places ^ Did, in fact, 
some floating ‘emanation’ of human regrets and human hopes 
hover mevitably about such marginal tracts - redolent of so 
many welcomes and so many farewells^ 

When he arrived at last m the centre of the town and came to 
the gate of the Abbey, it was a few minutes to four o’clock There 
was a langmd afternoon service ebbing to its end in the eastern 
portion of the dusky nave, and, without entenng the building, but 
Imgenng in the Norman entrance. Wolf contemplated once more 
that famous fan-tracery roof 

Those lovely orgamc hues and curves, up there m the greemsh 
dimness, challenged something in his soul that was hardly ever 
stirred by any work of art, something that was repelled and 
rendered actually hostile by the kind of thing he had seen m that 
bedroom of Jason Otter 

This high fan-tracery roof, into whose creation so much calm, 
qmet mysticism must have been thrown, seemed to appeal with 
an almost personal sympathy to Wolfs deepest mind Uplifted 
there, m the immense stillness of that enclosed space, above the 
dust and stir of all passing transactions, it seemed to fling forth, 
like some great ancient fountam m a walled garden, eternal 
arches of enchanted water that sustamed, comforted, and healed 
The amphtude of the beauty around him had mdeed just then a 
cunous and mteresting psychic effect In place of givmg him the 
sensation that his soul had melted mto these high-arched 
shadows, it gave him the feeling that the core of his bemg was a 
little, hard, opaque, round crystal* 

Soothed, beyond all expectation, by this expenence, and forti- 
fied with a resolute strength by thinking of his soul after this 
fasHon, Wolf had nearly reached Selena Gault’s door, when he 
remembered that he ought to make sure of a room for ^ mother 
at the Lovelace Hotel before he did anything else 
Hurrying round by the station, therefore, where he verified the 
time of the London tram, he entered the office-hall of the fatuous 
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hostelry No backwater of rural leisure could have been more 
pulseless and placid than that mellow intenor, with its stuffed 
fox-heads and mid-Victonan magohany chairs But it was with 
a shock of dismay that he learned from the digmfied lady in charge 
of the hotel-books that owing to the approach of the annual 
Spnng Fair every room m the place was already occupied Wolf 
cursed the Fair and those horse-loving magnates But there was 
nothing for him but to return to Miss Gault’s, for the smaller 
Ramsgard Inn was at the further end of the town, and it was now 
five o’clock 

He crossed the pubhc gardens He struck St Aldhelm’s Street 
just above the bndge and moved westward under the long wall 
He pushed open the green door and entered the garden of 
hyacinths The mechamcal act of opemng that httle gate, for no 
other reason than that it was a gate from a street into a pnvate 
enclosure, brought suddenly mto his nund his similar entrance 
mto the Torp yard, and the vein of amorousness in him, like a 
velvet-padded panther in a blind night, shpped wickedly past all 
the magic of yesterday’s walk and caused his heart to beat at the 
imaginary image - for he had never actually seen that provocative 
picture - of the young girl astnde the tombstone • 

No sooner had the mute servant admitted him into Selena’s 
drawmg-room and closed the door behind him, than he reahzed 
that his hostess was not alone Not only were all the cats there, 
but playing wildly with the cats, hke a young Bassand with 
young tigers, was a curly-headed, passionate little girl, of ohve 
complexion, who, even before Miss Gault had finished uttermg 
the syllables of her name, seized him by both hands and held up 
an excited, magnetic mouth to be kissed Off she went again, 
however, to her play with the cats, which seemed to arouse her 
to the himt of her nervous endurance, for her cheeks were fever- 
ishly vivid and her dark eyes gleamed like two great gems m the 
handle of a dagger - a dagger that someone keeps furtively movmg 
backwards and forwards between a red flame and a window open 
to the mght 

As she pulled the cats to and fro and tumbled over them and 
among them, on sofa and hearth-rug, she kept up an incessant, 
exatable chatter, a chatter that struck WolTs mmd as resembhng, 
m some odd manner, a substance rather than a soimd, for it 
seemed to supply a part of the warm, dusky atmosphere in which 
she played, and indeed seemed to reqmre no vocal response from 
the other persoie m the room It was hke the swirl of a swollen 
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brook xn a picture of Nicolas Poussin, m the foieground of which 
a young brown goat-herd plays for ever with his goats 
‘Olwen Smith broke in Miss Gault, when she and Wolf had 
seated themselves, after their first exchange of greetings, and he 
had hurnedly given her a descnption of Mr Urquhart and Mr 
Urquhart’s library ‘Olwen Smith'* 

The little girl got up from the floor in a moment, and came and 
stood by her fnend’s knee 

‘You musn’t be noisy when a gentleman’s here, and, besides, 
you’ve got on your Sunday frock Tell Mr Solent your name 
and where you live Mr Solent doesn’t like noisy little girls, or 
little girls that talk all the time and mterrupt people ’ 

‘I hve at Number Eighty-five North Street, Ramsgard,’ repeated 
the child hurriedly ‘I was eleven last Thursday Grandfather 
keeps the School hat-shop Mother went away when I was bom 
Miss Gault IS mv greatest friend Aunt Mattie is my mother now 
I hke the white cat best'’ 

The child uttered these sentences as if they had been a lesson 
which she had learned by heart She stood obediently by Selena 
Gault’s side, but her dark eyes fixed themselves upon Wolf with 
an expression that he never afterwards forgot, so wild, so modong, 
so rebelhous, and yet so appealmg did it seem 
‘Olwen loves my cats, but not nearly so much as my cats love 
her,* said Selena Gault tenderly 
The httle girl cuddled up to the black-gowned figure and laid 
her head agamst the old maid’s sleeve Her wild spint seemed 
to have ebbed away from every portion of her body except her 
eyes These refused to remove themselves from those of the 
visitor, and as his own mood changed this way and that, these 
dusky mirrors changed with it, reflectmg thoughts that no child’s 
conscious bram could possibly have understood 
‘But you know you love your Aunt Mattie as if she were your 
mother,’ said Selena Gault ‘She’s been so good to you that you’d 
be a very ungrateful httle girl if you didn’t love her ’ 

‘I heard grandfather tell Aunt Mattie the other mght that she 
was no more his child than I was her child,’ responded Olwen 
Smith, mechanically stroking Miss Gault’s hand hke an affectionate 
little automaton, while her fevensh mockmg eyes seemed to say 
to Wolf, ‘There, watch the effect of thai 
‘Mattie’s mother died about twenty-five years ago, child,’ 
expostulated Miss Gault ‘Her name was Loma She and your 
grandfather used to have dreadful quarrels before she died 
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That’s why Mr Smith, when he gets angry, says thmgs hke that 
Of course Mattie is his daughter, and it’s very wrong of him to 
say such things ’ 

‘Aunt Mattie’s fmny^ murmured the htde girl 
‘Hush, child'’ 

*BvLtsh.cis, rather f Justatmyhttlebitfunny,isn’tshe,MissGault^’ 
Selena smiled at Wolf- that pecuhar hypnotized smile with 
which older people, who have given their souls into children’s 
keeping, transform their pets’ worst faults into qualities that are 
irresistibly engaging 

‘Aunt Mattie’s got a nose like yours,’ said Olwen Smith 
‘Like mine^’ murmured Selena Gault, reproachfully ‘You 
mustn’t be rude, Olwen dear That’s one thmg I canH have in my 
house * 

The brown head was buned closer m the black silk gown, but 
the child’s voice sounded clear enough 

‘Not like yours, Miss Gault - hke his ' Exactly like his '’ 

Selena Gault had occasion at that moment to turn clean away 
from both her visitors, for the mute servant entered the room 
carrying the tea-tray The arrangement of this tray was evidently 
a matter of meticulous ntual m this house, and Wolf surveyed it 
with silent satisfaction, especially as the turbulent httle girl ran off 
to play with the cats and left Miss Gault free not only to fill his cup, 
but also to attend unreservedly to his remarks 
The tea-tray was placed upon a round table at Miss Gault’s 
side A black kitchen kettle - Miss Gault declared that no other 
kmd boiled good water ~ was placed upon the hearth The servant 
' herself did not retire, as most servants are wont to do at such a 
juncture, but remained to assist at the ceremony of ‘pourmg out,’ 
a ceremony which was so deftly accomphshed that Wolf soon found 
all his difficulties and annoyances meltmg away m the fragrance 
of the most perfect cup of tea he had ever tasted 
The general effect of Miss Gault’s drawmg-room, in the pleasant 
mmghng of twihght and firehght, began to take on for his imagina- 
tion the particular atmosphere that he was wont, m his own mind, 
to think of as ‘the Penn House atmosphere,’ This imphed that 
there was somethmg about this room which made him recall that 
old bow-wmdow in Brunswick Terrace, Weymouth, where in his 
childhood he used to mdulge m these queer, secretive pleasures 
There was not a smgle piece of funuture m this room of Miss 
Gault’s which did not project some essence of the past, tender and 
mellow as the smell of potpourri 
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He broke the silence now by a reference to his conveisation with 
Damley in the Blacksod bookshop ‘Otter said - ’ he began 
‘Hush’’ cned Selena Gault, and then m a completely different 
tone, the silent child, who was hstenmg intently ‘Olwen 

dearl you can go on playing' You can make as much noise as you 
hkenow' We’ve fimshed our conversation ’ 

‘I don’t want to play any more, Miss Gault ' I hate all your cats 
except this one' I want to hear Mr Solent tell you what Otter 

said'’ 

‘I’ll have to send you home, Olwen, if you don’t behave better 
It’s rude to mterfere with grown-up people’s conversation ’ 

‘I wasn’t interfering, I was hstenmg I’d never have known 
about Aunt Mattie not bemg grandfather’s real daughter if I 
hadn’t listened ’ 

‘Be qmet, child'’ cned Selena Gault But the passionate httle 
girl’s shnll voice rose to a defiant shnek, as she jumped up from the 
sofa flung the cat upon the floor, shook back her tangled curls, 
and’ screamed aloud ‘And I’d never have known about Aunt 
Mattie not being my real mother if I hadn’t listened ' 

If Miss Gault had not managed the child with perfect tact 

before, she rose to the occasion now 

‘It’s aU nght, Olwen dear,’ she said m the calmest and most 
matter-of-fact voice ‘I daresay it’s because grown-up people talk 
such a lot of nonsense that they get so cross when children listen 

There' Look' You’ve fhghtened your own favounte' 

It was when matters were at this pomt of psychic eq^bnum 
that Wolf decided that no more moments must elapse before he 
informed his hostess of his mother’s arrival The nervous electnaty 
with which the air of the room was already vibrating, encouraged 

rather than deterred him „ ui i r: > 

‘Miss Gault'’ he began suddenly, when the tall black 
had subsided mto some kmd of pe^ce m her green chmr, I ve 
just had some rather senous news which I’d better tell you at 

“Ske a weary caryatid, sick of the burden of life, but unyieldmg 
m her resolution to bear it without reproach and without com- 
plaint, Selena Gault leaned forward towards him. 

•You needn’t teU me, boy, I can guess it Ann Haggards 

commg down here ’ . , , r j. 

He nodded in assent to her words, but a look of imtahon 

‘Sy ^tS^and I have the same name,’ he protested 
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‘When’s she coming ^ Oh, what a mistake you’ll make if you let 
her come* What a mistake you’ll make*’ 

‘I’ve not had much choice,’ remarked Wolf dnly ‘She’s due 
now in a few nunutes ’ 

'WhaP’ gasped the lady, her deformed hp twitching hke some 
curious aquarium specimen that has been prodded by a visitor’s stick 

‘She’s due at seven o’clock ’ 

‘In Ramsgard again - after twenty -seven years' What a thing' 
What a thing to happen'’ gasped Selena Gault 

‘I don’t know where the deuce I’m going to put her ' That’s 
where I want your advice The Lovelace is all filled up with 
people come in for the Spring Show ’ 

Miss Gault’s face was hke an ancient amphitheatre full of dusky 
gladiators She took firm hold of the arms of her chair to steady 
herself 

But at that moment a diversion offered itsetf which distracted 
the attention of both of them Olwen Smith, who had been listen- 
ing with fascmated intensity to what they were saying, now burst 
in upon them 

‘O Mr Solent '’ she cned ‘Do let your mother have our front 
room for the mght Aunt Mattie takes lodgers, though grand- 
father does sell the School hats ' I know Aunt Mattie would love to 
have your mother Wouldn’t she. Miss Gault ■* Do tell him she 
must come to us Do tell him. Miss Gault' He’ll let her come if 
you’ll only say so'’ And with that the child sidled up against 
their hostess’s knees with such beguihng cajolery that Wolf was 
surprised at the coldness with which the woman received her 
appeal 

She made a very faint movement with her two hands, just as if 
the child had not been at her side at all - a movement as if she were 
pressmg down a load of mvisible earth over the roots of an invisible 
plant 

‘Hush, child '’ she said irritably ‘You mustn’t mterrupt us hke 
that I’ve told you so often you mustn’t I’m sure your Aimt 
Mattie wouldn’t wish to have a guest for only one mght No one 
likes an arrangement of that sort ’ 

But the child, who had been watclung her face with mtense 
scrutmy till this moment, now flung herself down upon the floor 
and burst mto funous crymg ‘I - want - her - to - come - to us '’ 
she wailed ‘I want her to come ' It’s always like this when any- 
thing mce happens You’re unkmd. Miss Gault' You’re very 
unkmd'’ 
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And then quite suddenly her tears stopped, her sobs ceased , and, 
very solemnly, sitting upon the floor, huggmg her knees, looking 
up at the figure above her with a tragic, lamentable face, ‘You are 
prejudiced against me ’’ she said 

The word ‘prejudiced* sounded so unexpected and so queer out 
of her mouth tha it charmed away the old maid’s agitation ‘It’s 
all nght, my dear,’ she murmured, stooping down and hfhng her 
up, and covenng her hot forehead with kisses ‘It’s all right, Olwen, 
Mr Solent shall bnng his mother to your house ’ 

She fell into a deep revene, stanng into vacancy Past the child ’s 
curly head, which she held pressed against her, she stared, past the 
puzzled and rather sulky profile of Wolf, past the thick green 
curtams bordered with red-and-gold braid, out mto the gathenng 
mght, out mto many mghts lost and gone 
Wolf now rather impatiently looked at his watch and compared 
It with the clock on the mantelpiece 

‘It’s half-past six,’ he said brusquely, mterruptmg Miss Gault’s 
thoughts 

The lady nodded gravely, and nsmg to her feet with the child’s 
hand still m hers, ‘I’ll tell Emma to take Olwen home,’ she said, 
‘and then she can tell Mattie Smith to expect you Say good-bye 
to Mr Solent, htde one ’ 

Olwen held out her hand with one of the most compheated looks 
he had ever seen on a child’s face It was repentant, and yet it was 
tnumphant It was mocking and mischievous, and yet it was, m a 
queer wav, appealmg and wistful 
‘Well, I’ll see you again,’ said Wolf, stoopmg down and kissing 
the child’s fevenshly hot htde fingers, ‘unless they send you off to 
bed before we get to the house ’ 

Olwen was obvipusly immensely reheved that he had reframed 
from huggmg her or kissmg her face 
Very sedate and digmfied was the curtsey she now gave him, 
turning round to manoeuvre it as Miss Gault opened the door, and 
he was left with that honourable glow of satisfaction with which 
clumsy people are sometimes rewarded who have been self-con- 
trolled enough to respect the nervous mdividuahty of a child. 

When Miss Gault returned and had closed the door, she 
stood for a space regardmg her visitor with the sort of grave, con- 
centrated look, not unmixed with misgivmg, that a commander 
m an mvolv^ campaign might give to a trusty but over- 
unpetuom subordmate whose limitations ofmmd prohibit complete 
confidence 
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‘It wiU be awkward for her to go straight to these Smiths, you 
know But she’d have to meet them, I suppose, sooner or later, 
and It may be all nght It’s like taking the bull by the horns, 
anyway, which is what Ann always did ’ 

Wolf was silent He was watchmg the hands of the clock 
‘Why did you let her come down here’’ the old maid broke out 
‘Are you her shadow ’ Are you tied to her apron-stnngs ’ Can’t 
you see what it means to me, and to others who remember Aim, to 
have to see her, to have to speak to her’ Haven’t you felt yourself 
that this is Aw country, his comer of the world, his possession’ 
Haven’t you felt that’ And yet you let his enemy, his vindictive 
enemy, invade his very burying-ground’’ 

Wolf’s only retort to this impassioned speech was to snatch at the 
lady’s hand and give it a hurried kiss ‘You mustn’t take it too 
senously,’ were his paxtmg words 

When he reached the station, he was met by the news that the 
tram was to be about an hour late 

‘This wiU worry our little Olwen ’’ he thought in dismay ‘They’ll 
send her to bed for a certamty They’ll think we’re not coming at 
all They’ll think we’ve changed our nunds And where shall we 
get supper when we are there ’ Damn these teasing problems ' I 
wish mother had waited till to-morrow ’ 

The station was not a very pleasant place to spend an hour in, 
so Wolf mounted the hill which rose behind the parallel tracks of 
the railroad and the nver Here there was a sort of terrace-road, 
perched high above the town and itself overshadowed by the grassy 
emmence known as ‘The Slopes,’ beyond the summit of which lay 
the wide-stretchmg deer-park of the lord of the manor 
Feehng sure that, if the tram came sooner than it was expected, 
he would hear it m time, as soon as he reached the terrace-road 
below ‘The Slopes’ he began pacmg to and fio along its level 
sccunty, gazmg down on the hghts of the town as they twinkled 
intermittently through the darkened valley beneath him The sky 
was overcast, so that these scattered pomts of hght resembled the 
phantasmal reproduction of a sidereal firmament that had already 
ceased to exist. Mists that m the darkness were only waftures of 
chilher air rose up from the muddy banks of the Lunt and brought 
to his nostrils on this sprmg mght odours that suggested the autumn 
As he paced that terrace, inhahng these damp airs, his mind seemed 
to detach itself firom the realistic actuahties he was expenencing 
It seemed to float off and away on a dark stream of somethmg that 
was neither air nor water. What he desired at that moment, as he 



had never desired it beforej was a support in which he could lose 
himself completely - lose himself without obligation or effort ' He, 
the mortal creation of Chance, craved for some immortal creation 
of Chance, such as he could worship, wilfully, capnaously, blindly 
But he stretched out his arms into that darlmess in vain His voice 
might have been the voice of a belated rook on its way to Babylon 
Hill, or the scraping of one alder-branch against another above the 
waters of the Lunt, or the famt infinitesimal slide of tiny grains of 
gravel, as some minute earthworm in the midst of the empty httle 
path at the top of ‘The Slopes’ came forth to inhale the spnng 
mght ' A bubble of airy vibration, his appeal was lost as absolutely 
as any single drop of water that rolled at that momfent down the 
green back of a frog emergmg from the cold surface of Lenty Pond 
He kept visuahzing the mud-scented darkness in wluch he 
seemed to be floating as a vast banked-up aqueduct composed of 
gramte slabs covered with shppery black moss Out of the spiritual 
tide that earned him along, there whirled up, m spurts of phos- 
phorescent illumination, vanous distorted physical aspects of the 
people he had met these last few days But these aspects were all 
ill-assorted, mcongruous, maladjusted All these morbid 

evocations culmmated Anally m the thought of his mother, for 
what dispersed them and shook them mdeed mto nothingness now, 
with an abrupt matenahstic shock, was the clear, sharp sound of 
the clattering gates of the level crossing 
Wolf slid with a jerk into the normal world as he heard this 
sound, like a man falhng plumb down from a skyhght upon a 
creakmg floor 

He grasped his stick flrmly by its handle, digging it into the 
ground at every step, and hurned with long stndes down the httle 
descent 

Nothing m the world seemed important to him now but to see 
his mother’s face and hear her high-pitched famihar voice 
Standing on the platform, before the train drew m, he found 
that his heart was beating with excitement 

‘I’m simply at an impasse^ he thought to himself, ‘about what I 
feel for mother I don’t really want her down here inter- 

fermg with Gerda inteifenng with everythmg It’s 
odd It’s funny it’s just like the spouting up of a great 
white whale spouting up, when no one’s thinkmg of 
whales . when everyone’s thinkmg of the oouise of the ship*’ 
When the tram actually came m, and he held her at arm’s length 
with both his hands, dufohing htar wrists almost fiercely, lookmg 
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her up and down almost imtably, he recogmzed in a flash that 
existence without her, however adventurous it nught be, would 
always be half-real just as those famous Ramsgard ‘Slopes’ 
up there had seemed half-real a few minutes ago* 

It was she alone who could give the bitter-sweet tang to reahty, 
to his phantasmal life, and make the groimd under his feet firm 

Her coming, now, as of old, had done, at this moment, just this 
very thing * 

As he looked upon her now — that gallant, ruddy, handsome face, 
those proud hps, those strong, white teeth, that wavy mass of 
splendid, grey hair — ^he felt that, though he might love other 
persons for other reasons, it was she alone who made the world he 
hved m sohd and resistant to the touch He felt that without her 
the whole thing might spht and tear — as if it had been made of 
thin paper* 

‘Oh, n was awful, my dabchick *’ the lady cned, kissing him on 
both cheeks m an exaggerated foreign manner ‘They were all 
down on us I never knew what wretches tradesmen could be * 
They’ll be mcely fooled when they find the house shut up But 
they deserved it They behaved abominably ’ She caught 
herself up with a gasp, and turned, fuU of despotic abruptness, to- 
wards the patient Ramsgard porter ‘Those are all mine* Three 
big ones and three little ones' You can come back for the other 
people’s when you’ve taken mme out* Is that bus there ^ It always 
used to be ’ 

Wolf took from her a basket she earned, which appeared full of 
the oddest assortment of objects, and they both followed the 
loaded httle truck, pushed by the docile porter to the front of the 
station 

‘There It is,’ cned Mrs Solent, ‘the old Ramsgard bus* Put them 
m carefully now * Carefully now *’ 

The porter retired, recompensed by a shiUmg, which Wolf 
hurriedly produced from his pocket while his mother was openmg 
her purse When he had helped her mto the mtenor of the stuffy 
httle vehicle, he gave his order to the man on the box 

‘Number Eighty-Five North Street*’ 

‘Where are you taking me*” Mrs Solent asked, as the bus 
rumbled off 

‘To a room m the town for one mght, mother The Lovelace 
Wfls full But I’ve got a lovely cottage for us at Kmg’s Barton, near 
Mr Urqufaart’s dnve-gate ’ 

‘Where is this room? I remember every house m North Street.’ 
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‘It’s at Mr Snuth’s, the hatter’s ’ 

Mrs Solent’s dark-brown eyes glowed like the eyes of some 
exated wood-animal 

^That man ' Not that house, of all houses You don’t mean - ’ 
She broke off and stared at him mtently, while an indescnbable 
simle began to touch the comers of her mouth 
Then she leaned forward and rubbed her gloved hands together, 
while her cheeks glowed with mischief 

‘Has the good man by any chance got a daughter called Mattie 
'Aurd Mattie murmured Wolf, feehng as if he were struggling to 
catch two ropes, which, at the same time, dangled before him 
‘That ir what the child called her ’ 

‘The child It was his mother’s turn to look puzzled now 
‘Little Olwen Smith ’ 

Mrs Solent’s smile died away 

‘It can’t be the same,’ she said ‘Unless Loma’s child’s got 
marned ’ 

‘It’s the same, all nght, mother It’s your man, all nght He 
was the hatter, wasn’t hei” 

She nodded 

‘Well ' It’s the same, mother ’ 

Her inscrutable smile began to return and she leaned back with 
a sigh 

‘To go straight to Albert’s house - But it’ll be fun It’ll be sport ' 
I’m not gomg to take it senously Aunt Mattie^ little 
Olwen ^ goodness' But they must have come down in the 
world, if he lets out rooms to visitors or did he invite me^ 
Am I destmed to be Albert Smith’s guest the first night I set loot 
in this place 

‘Did you and father know him welP’ enquired Wolf, as the bus 
swung round the comer by the anaent conduit 

‘Your father knew Loma well - Albert’s minx of a wife Loma 
was even silher about him than that idiot Selena ’ 

‘What happened, mother^’ 

‘Never mmd now. Wolf' I’m m a mood to be amused by every- 
thmg Don’t look so sulky' I tell you I’m gomg to amuse myself 
here You don’t seem to realize that I hved in this town for ten 
years ’ 

‘Listen, mother,’ said Wolf humedly, ‘I know what you mean 
when you talk of “amusing" yourself Now look here, mother, I 
won’t have you getting mto any rows down here' I’ve got my job 
here ' and you’ve gat to be mce to eva^body. Do you understand ?’ 
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In his excitement he laid his heavy hand upon her knee ‘You’ve 
got to be mce to everybody - to everybody •’ 

The flickering oil-lamp which ht the inside of the bus shone 
down upon those shimng wood-animal eyes They glowed with 
excitement They positively gleamed as the jolting of the vehicle 
jogged both mother and son up and down on their seats 

‘Your father taught me to be unconventional,’ she said ‘And 
I’m not gomg to be all sugar-and-spice m my old haunts ’ 

The rambhng old conveyance was drawing up now outside 
number Eighty-Five 

‘Mother, you must be good, and let bygones be bygones ’ 

She turned upon him then, while the bus-man ran up the steps 
of the house to nng the bell 

‘Your father never gave up his amusement for me, and I’m not 
gomg to give up my amusement for you ' I’m going to be just 
myself with all our old acquaintances I’m gomg to begm with 
Albert' There' Don’t be silly' Get out and help me out Weca«’t 
go anywhere else now Who’s that at the door'* Is that 
Loma’s child'* ’ 

Just half an houi later Wolf and his mother were seated at a 
massive mahogany table m the hatter’s dmmg-room, sharmg the 
Smiths’ Sunday supper Olwen was not m bed With feverish 
cheeks and enormous dark eyes she stood at the elbow of her grand- 
father, hstemng to every word of the talk and scannmg every detail 
of Mrs Solent’s appearance 

‘I would never have beheved it possible,’ the grey-haired lady 
was saying with radiant glances at them all, ‘that you should have 
changed so much, Albert, and that Loma should have come to life 
m Mattie You’re not so pretty as your mother, my dear Of 
course, we must allow that ' But goodness ' You’ve got her figure 
and her look How does it feel to be so like someone else >* It must 
be queer - almost as if you mhented their feehngs, their troubles, 
eveiythmg ' But I am glad to see you, Mattie It gives me - even 
me - a rather queer feelmg No, you’re not as pretty as your 
mother, but Albert musn’t be hurt if I say I think you’re much 
nicer' You needn’t scowl at me. Wolf Mattie doesn’t mmd, do 
you'* And Albert knows me too well to be surprised at anjithing I 
say.’ 

‘Times change, Mre. Solent -tunes change'* murmured the 
master of the house, m a low voice ‘I was all shaky when httle 
Olwen said you were commg It seemed hke the dead coming to 
life But I feel all right now, as I set eyes upon you ’ And he helped 
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himself to a lingering sip of the glass of mild whisky-and-water 
that stood in front of him 

He was a sad, lean, commonplace little man, with a deprecatory 
bend of the head and a nunghng of rustic cunning and weary 
obsequiousness in his watery, spectacled eyes He looked as if he 
had been spending the day in long Low Church services The 
smell of hassocks and stuffy vestnes hung about his clothes, and the 
furtive unction of an official who had collected many threepenny 
bits in an embroidered bag weighed upon his stooping shoulders 

While Mrs Solent ate her cold mutton and hot caper-sauce with 
hungry rehsh, and rallied the nervous churchwarden. Wolf took the 
opportumty of studying m qmet self-effacement the expressive 
countenance of Mr Smith’s daughter Mattie turned out to be a 
girl with a fine figure, but an unappealmg face She looked about 
twenty-five She was not pretty m any sense at all, in spite of what 
Mrs Solent had said Her thick, proimnent nose was out of all 
proportion to the rest of her face Her chm, her forehead, her eyes, 
were all rendered insigmficant by the size of this dommant and 
uncomely feature 

But though Aunt Mattie’s eyes were small and of a colour that 
vaned between grey and green, they possessed a certam formidable 
power A person gazing mto them for the second or third time 
found himself looking hastily away, as if he had been caught 
trespassing m a very rigidly preserved estate 

Wolf was surprised how completely at ease the girl showed her- 
self He had expected her to be extremely disconcerted by this 
mtrusion But not at all She rephed calmly and with quite the 
appropnate nuance of humour to his mother’s rather exaggerated 
badmage, and with himself she seemed perfectly natural and un- 
affected All this was astomshing to him, though why it should 
have been so, he would have been ashamed to explam Perhaps 
he had expected the Smith family to display soaal tendencies at 
variance with those of the upper imddle class to which he himself 
belonged If so, he was certainly guilty of unjustifiable snobbish- 
ness For though the hatter of Ramsgard School did not behave 
like a noblemein, he behaved with quite as much digmty and ease 
as most of the professional gentlemen with whom Wolf was ac- 
quainted ' This unpremeditated supper-party m that dmgy high- 
ceihnged diiung-room, with its great cut-glass chandelier hangmg 
over their heads, and its gold-framed picture of some ancestral Mr 
Smith gazmg down upon them, was neither awkward nor em- 
barrassed Mrs Solent’s evident recklessness fimnd no rocks or reefs 
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m the behaviour of the others upon which its nuschief could lash 
Itself into foam ' 

Before the evemng was over and it was time for him to start for 
his mght walk back to King’s Barton, Woll had begged more than 
once for a defimte promise from Mattie Smith that she would bring 
Olwen over to see them when they were estabhshed in their new 
abode at Lenty Cottage The girl was complaisant and graaous 
over this invitation, to which the child responded breathlessly, but 
Wolf knew enough of the ways of women to know that there were 
subtle withdrawings and quahfications, under that heaw, bene- 
volent mask, into which it would have been unwise to probe 

‘Which day does the Spnng Fair begin, father^’ Mattie said 
suddenly to the old gentleman 

‘The Fair, my dear’’ responded the hatter ‘To-morrow, I 
believe, and it lasts till the end of the week, but someone told me 
after church -no' it was before church -that Thursday is the 
Horse Show ’ 

‘Oh, that completes it all '’ cned Mrs Solent ‘That’s the one 
last touch Don't I remember the Fair ' I’d like to go to-morrow, 
the moment the gates are open ' I’d like to go every day ’ 

‘We’ll go on Thursday mother,’ said Wolf ‘Everyone will be 
there then and you’ll be able to see how many of ’em remember 
you * 

‘The Horse Show is the great day,’ said Mattie Smith 
acqmescingly 

‘I haven’t changed very much, then, Albert’’ murmured Mrs 
Solent m response to a furtive appraising glance from the discreet 
churchwarden 

Mr Smith looked a htde embarrassed at having been caught 
observmg her 

‘No, you haven’t changed' You haven’t changed'* sighed the 
wearv httle man, and the tone in which he uttered these plaintive 
words seemed drawn from a vast warehouse of accumulated school- 
hats - shelves upon shelves of hats - the burden of which seemed 
weighing him down in a Dead Sea of diurnal desolation 

‘ Your mother is your real mother, isn’t she ’’ interrupted Olwenm 
^ shnll voice, gazing at Wolf from the protection of Mattie’s knees 

Providence came to his rescue with an answer that was really 
qmte an inspiration 

‘Mothers are as mothers do^ he responded 

But he caught, all the same, a reddemng of Mattie’s cheeks and 
a burned turning away of the churchwarden’s eyes Mr Albert 
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Smith kept pounng out whisky for himself and for Wolf, but 
though Mrs Solent drank only a little coffee, she was the one who 
held the evemng together by her high spints Wolf watched 
Mattie whispering to the child about going to bed, but as he knew 
well enough that Olwen wouldn’t go to bed till the party broke up, 
he began to look from one to another, waiting till a lapse m the 
conversation should give him a chance to bid them good-night and 
start on his walk home 

But Mrs Solent’s exatement was unsubduable , and there seemed 
something about this unusual supper-party that made him reluctant 
to bnng It to an end The dark old furmture, the dark old wall- 
paper, the dark old great-grandfather m his heavy frame, projected 
some kind of hypnotism upon the shdmg moments, that made it as 
hard for him to move as if he were under a spell 

No sound came from the street outside No sound came from the 
rest of the house Like a group of enchanted people they continued 
to sit there, facing one another across the table, hstemng to Mrs 
Solent’s nch, voluble voice 

Wolf had long begim, m his msatiable manner, to dnnk up every 
pecuhanty of the room in which they sat - of the furmture upon 
which the heavily-globed gas-jets of the candelabra shed so mellow 
a glow As he grew tired of smokmg cigarettes, he became aware 
of a faint scent of apples Where this scent ongmated he could not 
detect It seemed to proceed equally from every portion of the 
apartment And as he gave himself up to it, it brought to his mind 
a kind of distilled essence of all the frmt and the flowers that had 
ever been spread out upon that massive brown table, spread out 
upon former editions of The Western Gazette, editions old enough to 
contain news of the death of Queen Adelaide or of Queen Charlotte • 

T must go now,’ he thought T must go now ’ And he began to 
suspect that what really held him back from making a start upon 
his walkwas not any attraction in the Smith minage, but simply the 
great mvisible struggle that had already begun between that dead 
man m the cemetery and this woman who was so extraordmanly 
ahve' 

She had come prepared to avenge herself m her own magmficent 
way - not basely, but still with formidable success She had not 
come to Ramsgard to efface herself And now, bemg here, being 
encamped, as Miss Gault said, on the very edge of his burymg- 
ground, she could not refram, just out of pure, suppressed high 
spintii, from stirring up the mud of the ambiguous past Well! 
the event must work itself out In m sense was he responsible « 
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He did manage at last to rise and to kiss his mother good-mght 
He would have kissed Olwen, too, but she impatiently drew away 
His final appeal to Mattie to come over and see them, ‘any day but 
Thursday, when we’ll all be at the Horse Show,’ was received with 
more warmth and cordiality than this girl had yet displayed 
What were the thoughts, day after day, year after year, that beat 
about in the secretive brain behmd that heavily-featured face^ 
What was this queer attraction which he felt for her, so different 
firom the interest exated in him by her father and by the httle girl ^ 
Wolf couldn’t help pondenng on these thmgs as he made his way 
out of the silent town, accompanied by hardly any mortal sound 
except the creak of his own heavy boots and the thud of his own 
heavy stick 

It was not until he was clear of the last houses of Ramsgard, 
clear of both workhouse and cemetery, that the Simth house, the 
Smith daughter, the Smith grand-daughter, faded from his bram 
Then, as the grass-scented mists grew cooler against his face, 
rolhng up towards the arable lands from the hushed Blackmore 
meadows, the old serpent of lecherous desire lifted once more its 
head in that spacious night Once more his imnd reverted to Gerda 
Torp - not to Gerda as she was when she sent her bird-call so far 
over Poll’s Camp, but to Gerda as she was to his wicked imagina- 
tion when he listened to the lewd whispcnngs of Lobbie Torp and 
Bob Weevil, to the Gerda he had never seen and perhaps would 
never see - the Gerda who used a tombstone for a hobby-horse m 
that Uttered monument-yard in Chequers Street' 
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YELLOW BRACKEN 


Wolf took good care not to reveal to his mother his own secret 
reservations as to the desirabihty of Lenty Cottage But that first 
impression of somethmg uncanmly neat and tnm aboutit still obstin- 
ately persisted in his own mind after the stir of their arrival was over 
There was no word spoken about their keeping a servant, but 
Mrs Martin, the Squire’s housekeeper, promised that their maid, 
Bessie, should come in two or three times a week to clean up But 
how far his mother - who, as Wolf knew, dishked cookmg - would 
be able to deal with their meals, remained to be seen 

On the morning of Wednesday, after their first two nights in theft 
new abode, it struck Wolf that it would be amusmg, before entering 
on his labours with Mr Urquhart, to pay a visit to King’s Barton 
Vicarage 

He found the clergyman working m his garden, and followed him 
into his forlorn house, the whitewashed extenor of which was 
stamed with famt yellows, greens and browns by the varied moods 
of the weather He followed him up an uncarpeted staircase and 
across an uncarpeted landmg 

The rooms downstairs, the doors of which stood wide open, were 
evidently used as rehgious classrooms, for the only furniture they 
contained was a miserable collection of wooden forms and battered 
cane-bottomed chairs Of the rooms at the top of the staircase, the 
doors of which stood open too, one appeared to be the vicar’s bed- 
room - the bed was unmade, and the floor was httered with tattered 
magazmes - and another the pnest’s sittmg-room or study 
The whole house looked as though its owner had long smce 
rehnqmshed every kmd of eflfort to get that personal happiness out 
of life which IS the inhentance of the meanest Its shabby desolation 
seemed to project, in opposition to every human instmct, a forlorn 
emptiness that was worse than squalor Its effect upon WolTs 
senses was ghastly No one could conceive a return to such a house 
as a return ‘home •’ What it meant was simply that this wretched 
little priest had no horn The basic human necessity for some degree 
of cheerfiilness m one’s lair was outraged and violated. 
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The room mto which Wolf was now led had at least the redemption 
of a small fire of red coals But except for this, it was not a place 
where a stranger would wish to prolong his stay It was littered 
from end to end with cheap novels Chairs, tables, and even the 
floor, were piled up with these vulgarly-bound volumes The 
vaporous March hght filtering m through dingy muslin 
curtains threw a watery pallor upon these abortions of human 
mediocnty 

‘You seem to be fond of readmg,’ remarked Wolf to his host, as 
he sat down on the only chair that was not in use 

‘Mostly stones,’ responded T E Valley, turmng his head round 
with a whimsical gnmace as he fumbled at the lock of a small 
cupboard hanging against the wall ‘Mostly stones,’ he repeated 
Havmg cleared a chair and the fragment of a table, he sat down 
opposite his guest with a bottle of brandy between them and two 
glasses 

‘ Tou are not unhappy, then,* remarked Wolf, trying to overcome 
his discomfort ‘Books and brandy and a fire for chilly 
days You might be much worse off than you are. Vicar 
much worse off ’ 

T E Valley smiled wanly ‘Much worse off,’ he repeated, re- 
filling his glass ‘But you know those stones are hardly hterature, 
Solent - hardly theology, Solent It is curious,’ he went on, medita- 
tively, restmg his chm upon his clenched hands and supporting his 
elbows on the table ‘It is cunous that with Urquhart and Jason 
Otter always workmg against me, and with most of the pansh 
despismg me, I am not more often m despair Espeaally as I have 
so poor a conceit of myself, I know myself through and through, 
Solent, and I am the weakest, feeblest character ahve ' And yet, 
as you say, I really am not, not at bottom^ I mean, an unhappy person 
It IS cunous, I can’t understand it ’ 

He was silent for a space, while Wolf found himself giving way 
to a strange, almost sensual spasm of nervous sympathy There 
was somethmg about the man’s abject humihty that excited him in 
a way he could not have explamed 

Tt doesn’t matter what T E Valley does,’ he began agam, his 
voice rising to a shnll squeal, like the voice of a prophet among 
mice ‘It doesn’t matter whether I dnnk or whether I stay sober ' 
The blessed Sacrament remams the same, whatever happens to 
T E VaUeyi’ 

Wolf looked at him and exulted m the man’s exultation ‘He’s 
got hold of It,’ he thought, ‘whatever he likes to call it. He’s got 
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hold of It This awful house nught be a pnson, an asylum, a slave- 
galley The fellow’s a saint ' He’s got hold of it ’’ 

But It was his practical reason rather than his nervous sympathy 
that dictated his next words ‘You don’t worry yourself about 
conduct, then, or about duty^’ 

The little man’s disordered El Greco eyes grew bnght within 
their hollow sockets ‘Not a bit •’ he cried ‘Not a bit •’ 

‘And morahty^’ enqmred Wolf 

There was a pause at this, and the hght in those animated eyes 
went out suddenly, just as if Wolf had put an extinguisher over 
them 

‘You mean the matter of unholy love,’ murmured T E Valley 
‘If you call It so,’ said Wolf 

‘That IS another question,’ the man admitted, and he gave vent 
to a sigh of infimte sadness ‘Why it should be so, it’s hard to tell, 
but every kind of love, even the most msane and depraved - even 
incest, for instance -is connected with rehgion and touches 
rehgion When I get drunk it’s a matter of chemistry When 
I get angry it’s a matter of nerves But when I love tn the wrong 
way-' 

The priest of Kmg’s Barton rose to his feet W'th a shaky hand 
he dehberatelv poured back into the decanter his unfimshed dnnk 
Then, with awkward shuffling steps, steps that made Wolf aware 
for the first time that mstead of boots he wore large, ragged, leather 
shppers, he came round the table to his guest’s side 
‘I’m nothmg,’ he mumbled almost mcoherently ‘I’m nothmg 
But don’t you know,’ he said, seizmg Wolf’s hand m his dirty, 
fevensh fingers, ‘don’t you know that love sinks down into the roots 
of the whole world ^ Don’t you know that there are leveb 
m life that that defy nature 

Wolf’s bram became suddenly clearer than it had been all day 
since he first got out of bed that mornmg It seemed to him that 
between this confessed ‘morahty’ of TiUy-Valley and what he had 
already divined as the unconfessed ‘immorahty’ of Mr Urquhart, 
there was a ghastly reaprocity He suddenly felt a reaction in 
favour of the most simple earth-bom heathenism He dehberately 
fimshed his glass of brandy, and stood up 

‘I don’t think any of us knows very much about love,’ he 
mumbled And then he went on rather lamely ‘I think there are a 
great many different kinds of love, just as there are a great many 
different l^ds of mahce ’ He stopped again, his imnd stmgghng 
with the difficulty of expression ‘I don’t think,’ he blurted out, 
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‘that most of the kinds of love we run across sink down to the 
bottom of the umverse i’ 

Havmg smd this, he uttered a short, uncomfortable schoolboy 
chuckle ‘Well, well,’ he added gently, ‘I’m not so certain about 
any of this as to be rude to anyone over it ' Well, good-bye, VaUey,’ 
and he held out his hand ‘By the bye, my mother will expect a call 
from you soon You come, won’t you ^ Drop in at tea-time 
I’m generally in then, only don’t let it be to-morrow, because 
we’re going to the Show Shall we see you there And he shook 
the pnest’s hand with affectionate cordiality, searching his mind 
with his eyes 

It was just lunch-time when he returned to Lenty Cottage 
His mother had been weedmg in the garden all the mormng, and 
she brought into the small front room, where they had their hght 
meal, a breath of earth-mould that was very acceptable after his 
recent conversation 

‘You look very well pleased with yourself, Wolf,’ she said, as 
they sat down opposite each other ‘What have you been doing 
to make you feel so complacent^’ 

‘Acting as oil and wme, mother,’ he answered, ‘between the 
Squire and the Vicar ’ 

She threw back her head and laughed wickedly 
‘You’re a nice one to settle quarrels * But I suppose you settled 
this one by shouting them both down, and that’s wW’s given 
your dear face -as grandmamma used to say -that “beyond 
yourself ” look > There’s a letter for you under that book , but you 
shan’t have It till I’ve fimshed this good meal and drunk my coffee ’ 
Wolf looked at the book in question, which was a large edition 
of Young’s Might Thoughts, bound hke a school pnze 

‘It’s a cluld’s hand,’ said his mother, watching his face with 
gleammg brown eyes ‘Is it from that httle Simth girl, do you 
think ^ Or have those people you stayed with, those fuimy Otter 
people, got any children?’ 

Wolf shook his head Could it be from Olwen Smith ^ It 
appeared unhkeiy, but the child did seem to have taken a fancy 
to him It was possible But then, in one of those sudden clair- 
voyances that emanate so strangely from unopened letters, he felt 
certain that it wasn’t from a child at all It was from Gerda ' 
*You’re mad to read it. Wolf, I can see that. But I won’t have 
my good lunch spoilt I think it would be mce if we had our 
coffee at once, don’t you ^ Do go and bnng it m • It’s on the 
kitchen stove ’ 
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He obeyed with alacrity, as he always did in these capnces of 
his mother’s, and they sipped their coffee in suspended excite- 
ment, their eyes shimng across the table hke the eyes of two 
animals 

‘Oh, it’ll be so amusing, going to the Horse Show,’ she cried 
‘I wonder how many of them I shall recogmze Albert used to be 
ever so embarrassed when I made a fuss over him in pubhc And 
I did, you know, I often did, just to show I didn’t care a fig about 
Loma’s silhness'’ 

Obscurely imtated by the flippancy of this allusion to his 
father’s misconduct, and defimtely impatient at the enforced delay 
about the letter. Wolf suddenly burst out ‘I’ve been to tea with 
Selena Gault, mother She wrote and invited me ’ He did not 
say that he had been the first to take the imtiative m this affair 
He felt It to be revenge enough without that But Mrs Solent 
was a match for him 

‘Oh, I’m so glad. Wolf, that you went to cheer up that old 
monster That itiay sweet of you' Think of it' My son sitting down 
to tea with all the Ramsgard old ladies' I’m sure she invited 
every one of the masters’ wives and mothers to meet you “The 
son of my old fiiend, Wilham Solent ” I can hear her say it ' 
Well - do teU me. Wolf' For this is really getting interesting 
What did you think of the great Gault ^ Of course, you know how 
It IS with me I never taB endure deformity' I feel sorry and so 
forth, but I just can’t see it about It was over the Gault that your 
father and I had our final quarrel No, you must hsten to me ' 
He was as insensitive about thmgs hke that as in everything else 
He had absolutely no fastidiousness The Gault had never before 
met any man who could even look at her I mean - you know ' - 
look at her as men do look at us And it just went to her poor, 
dear head She fell madly in love - if you can call it love, m a 
monster hke that — and the extraordinary thing about it was that 
It didn’t hornfy your father I don’t want to be catty, but really - 
you know '-with a deformity hke that- You’d have thought 
he’d have run to the end of the world But not at all ' What are 
you domg. Wolf* Take your hands from your head '’ 

But Wolf, with his long, bony nnddle J^gers pressed against 
his ears, contented himself with making a shameless gnmace at 
the woman who had given him birth 

Qinck as hghtmng Mrs Solent ran to the side-table, and, 
snatching up the letter that was beneath the book, made as 
though she would throw it in the fire 
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This manoeuvre was entirely successful Her son rushed upon 
her, and the half-playful, half-senous struggle that ensued be- 
tween them ended m his wresting the letter out of her clenched 
fingers 

He then pushed her down by mam foice into an armchair and 
humedly handed her a cigarette and a hghted match 

‘Now please be good, mother darhng he pleaded ‘I’ll tell you 
everything when I’ve read it ’ 

He sat down in the opposite chair and tore open the letter 
His mother puffed great nngs of smoke into the air between them 
and surveyed him with glittering eyes - with eyes that had in 
their brown depths an almost maudlin passion of affection 
Miss Selena Gault was forgotten 

The letter was wntten in pencil, and m a handwntmg as 
stragghng and unformed as that of a httle girl of ten ‘Olwen 
would have composed a much more grown-up production,’ he 
thought, as he read the following words 

My Dear Mr Solent, 

I am going out water-rat hunting with a basket for mangolds 
and to see if there are any moor-hens down there I’m going to 
start directly after dinner with Lob and go down-stream just hke 
we did before Miss Malakite wants us to have tea with her 
about five So do come tliere if you can’t come to the Lunt 
This IS from your httle fnend, Gerda 

‘It IS from a child,’ he said as casually as he could, stepping up 
to his mother’s side and waving the letter in front of her He felt 
a tremendous reluctance to let her read it, and yet, being the 
woman she was, he dared not put it straight mto his pocket 
Nothing of this was hidden from Mrs Solent, but she had had her 
httle victory in the matter of Miss Gault, and she was in a mood to 
be indulgent now 

‘All nght. Wolf, put It into your pocket I don’t want to see it 
I expect you’ll find much mcei barmaids in Blacksod than you 
ever did in Hammersmith I won’t interfere witli your hght-o’- 
loves I never have^ have I 

‘No, you never have, mother darhng,’ he responded, with a 
rush of affection bom of immense relief And shppmg Gerda’s 
note into his coat-pocket, he leaned forward and took her hand- 
some, ruddy face between the palms of his hands 

‘But I’m off now, my treasure, and don’t expect me back till 
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late to-mght'’ He hesitated for a moment, and then added 
‘You’d better not stay awake, though I know you will, but I shall 
be coming home with the Otters, and I’ll let myself m quietly ’ 

He kissed her qmckly and placed both his hands for a moment 
upon the rough mass of her grey hair She smiled back at him 
gaily enough, but he wondered if that httle sound he seemed 
conscious of in tlie cavity of her strong throat was an evidence of 
some other emotion If it was, she swallowed it as completely and 
effectively as if it had been a httle silver minnow swallowed by a 
watchful pike 

‘I shall just go to bed, then, and read in bed,’ she cnedjestingly, 
when he let her go ‘I’m in the middle of a thrilling story about a 
young man who has every vice there is' I’m sure he’s got 
vices that even Selena Gault’s never heard of I’ll go on with 
that, and if I want a httle variety I’ll read the book Cousin Carfax 
gave me about Chmese Rugs, and if that doesn’t satisfy me I’ll 
read Casanova’s Memoirs No' I won’t' I’ll read Canon Pusey’s 
Sermons or something of that sort something that just rambles 
on and isn’t modem or clever' So run off, and don’t worry about 
me By the way, I had my first caller this morning, when you 
were over at the Manor ’ 

‘Who was that, mother'*’ enquired Wolf, fhcking his stick 
against his boot and thinking of the tombstone m Mr Torp’s 
yard 

‘Mrs Otter'’ she cried gaily ‘And I believe we’ll get on 
splendidly She told me how fond you and her son Jason were 
of each other ’ 

‘Jason i” muttered Wolf ‘Well, take care of yourself, darling' 
Don’t work too hard in the garden Remember to-morrow'’ 
And he opened the door hastily and let himself out ‘Jason'*’ he 
muttered once more, as he strode down Lenty Lane 

His walk to Blacksod that early afternoon was one long orgy 
of amorous evocations He skirted the town in such an absorbed 
trance that he found himself in the nver-meadow before he 
reahzed that he’d left the streets behind Nothing could have been 
more congraous with his mood that afternoon than this slow 
following of the waters of the Lunt' Past poplars and willows, 
past muddy ditches and wooden dams, past deserted cow-sheds 
and old decrepit barges half-drowned in water, past tall hedges 
of white-flowenng blackthorn, past low thick hedges of scarcely- 
budded hawthorn, past stupid large-bodied cattle with shiny red 
hides and enormous horns, past tender, melancholy cattle with 
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liquid eyes and silky brown-and-white flanks, he made his way 
through those pleasant pastures 

So beautiful was the relaxed spnng atmosphere, that by degrees 
the excitement of his sensuahty ebbed a httle, and the magic of 
Nature became of equal importance with the thnll of amorous 
pursmt 

Though the sky was overcast, it was overcast with such a 
heavenly ‘congregation of vapours’ that Wolf would not have had 
It otherwise There were filmy clouds floating there that seemed 
to be drifting like the scattered feathers of enormous albatrosses 
m a pearl-white sea, and behind these feathery travellers was the 
milky ocean on which they floated But even that was not all, for 
the very ocean seemed broken here and there mto hollow spaces, 
ethereal gulfs in the fleecy whiteness, and through these gulfs was 
visible a pale yellowish mist, as if the umversal air were reflecting 
milhons of primrose buds ' Nor was even this vaporous luminosity 
the final revelation of those veiled heavens Like the entrance to 
some great highway of the ether, whose air-spun pavement was 
not the colour of dust, but the colour of turquoise, there, at one 
smgle pomt above the honzon, the vast blue sky showed through 
Transcending both the filmy whiteness and the vaporous yellow- 
ness, hovenng there above the marshes of Sedgemoor, this celestial 
ToU-Pike of the Infimte seemed to Wolf, as he walked towards it, 
like some entrance mto an unknown dimension, mto which it was 
not impossible to pass ' Though m reahty it was the background 
of all the clouds that surrounded it, it seemed in some mystenous 
way nearer than they were It seemed hke a harbour mto which 
the very waters of the Lunt might flow That mcrcdible patch of 
blue seemed something mto which he could plunge his hands and 
draw them forth again, filled hke overflowmg cups with the very 
ichor of happmess Ah' That was the word Itvfss pure happiness, 
that blue patch' It was the very thing he had tned so clumsily 
to explam to that poor TiUy-Valley, that both he and Mr 
Urquhart so woefully lacked ' And this was the thing, he thought, 
as he walked slowly on through the green, damp grass, after which 
his whole life was one obstinate quest Ay' Where did it grow, 
this happmess >* Where did it bubble up free and unspoiled ■* Not, 
at any rate, m such ‘love’ - half sex, half reaction firom sex - that 
these two disordered people were pursmng' 

Not in asceticism, nor m vice ' Where then He began to stnde 
forward with all his mind and all his soul fixed on that blue patch 
over Sedgemoor Not in any human struggle of that kmd' Rather 
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in some large, free, unrestncted recognition of something actually 
in Nature, something that came and went, something that the 
mind could evoke, something that required nothing save earth 
and sky for its fulfilment' 

Between himself and that blue patch there stretched now the 
great trunk of a bending willow, covered, as if by a hquid green 
mist, with Its countless newly-budded twigs The trunk seemed 
attracted down to the waters of the Lunt, and the waters of the 
Limt seemed to rise a httle, as they flowed on, in reciprocal 
attraction And through the green buds of this bendmg trunk 
the patch of blue looked closer than ever It was not any opemng 
highway, not any ethereal road, as he had imagined at first It 
was actually a pool of unfathomable blue water, a pool m space' 
As he looked at it now, those green willow-buds became livmg 
moss around its blue edge, and a great yellowish fragment of sky 
that leaned towards it became a tawny-skinned centaur, who, 
bending down his human head firom his ammal body, quenched 
his thirst in its punty A yeUow man-beast dnnkmg draughts of 
blue water' 

Wolf stopped dead-still and gazed at what he saw, as ever more 
nearly and more nearly what he saw became what he imagmed 
This was what he wanted ' This was what he sought ' The brown 
earth was that tawny-skinned centaur, and the reason why the 
world was all so green about him was because all hving souls - 
the souls of grass-blades and tree-roots and nver-reeds - shared, 
after their kind, in the dnnkmg up of that blue immensity by the 
great mouth of clay' 

He moved on now again and slowly passed the bent tree His 
thoughts relaxed and grew bmp after his moment of ecstasy, but 
such as they were, like langmd-wmged herons, they flapped 
heavily over the dykes and ditches of his life 

He felt obstmatdy glad that through all those detestable 
London years - the weight of which, like chains that are thrown 
away, he had never realized tJl they were over - he had just 
ploughed through his work at that college, his head bent, his 
shoulders hunched, his spint concentrated, stoical, unyielding' 
What had it been m him that had kept him, for twelve heavy 
years, stubbornly at work on aU that unbelievable drudgery'* 
What had it been in him that had saved him from love-afiairs, 
from mamage - that had made it homble for him to satisfy his 
sexual instmcts with casual hght-o’-loves firom tap-rooms and 
music-halls '* What had it been'* He looked at a great alder-root 
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that curved snake-hke over the brown mud beneath the bank, and 
m the tenacious flexibihty of that smooth phalhc serpent of 
vegetation he seemed to detect an image of his own secretive hfe, 
craftily forcing its way forward, through a thousand obstacles, 
toward the hberation which it craved 
And what was this hberation ^ 

Happmess' But not any kind of happiness, not just the happi- 
ness of making love to Gerda Torp 

He looked closely at the manner in which the alder-root dipped 
so adroitly and yet so naturally into the nver Yes ' It was a kind 
of ecstasy he aimed at, the kind that loses itself, that merges itself, 
the kind that demands nothing m return' 

How could this ecstasy be called love ■’ It was more than love 
It was the coimng to the surface of something unutterable 
And then, hke an automatic wheel that revolved m his brain, 
a wheel from one of whose spokes hung a bodiless human head, 
his thoughts brought him back to that Living Despair on the 
Waterloo steps And he recalled what Jason Otter had said about 
pity how if you had pity and there was one imserable conscious- 
ness left; in the umverse, you had no right to be happy Oh, that 
was a wicked thought' You had, on the contrary, a desperately 
punctihous reason to be happy 

That face upon the Waterloo steps gave you your happmess It 
was the only gift it could give Between your happmess and that 
face there was an umbihcal cord All suffermg was a martyr’s 
suffering, all happmess was a martyr’s happiness, when once 
you got a ghmpse of that cord ' It was the existence m the world 
of those two gross, vulgar parodies of hfe, ennm and pleasure, that 
confused the issues, that bhghted the distmctions 

For about half a imle he walked steadily forward, letting the 
violence of this last thought be smoothed away by the feel of the 
damp soil imder his feet, and the cool touch, imperceptible m 
detail, through his leather boots -of all the anonymous weeds 
and grasses that were begmnmg to feel the release of spnng 
Ah, there they were' 

He came upon them quite suddenly, as he clambered over a 
wooden palmg between the end of a thick-set hedge and the 
nver-bari, the wooden boards of which, worm-eaten and grey 
with lichen, jutted out over the waters 
They were seated side by side on a fallen elm-tree, arrangmg 
the contents of a great wicker basket ftiat lay on the ground 
between them 
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‘Hullo cried Lob, jumping to his feet 

Wolf took the boy in his arms and began a sort of genial horse- 
play with him, tumbhng him over in the grass and holding him 
down by force as he kicked and struggled But Lob soon weaned 
of this, and, lying qmetly under the man’s hands, turned his mud- 
flicked, grass-stained face towards his sister 

‘You see I be nght. Sis' So hand over thik mnepence He be 
come, same as I said ’a would So hand over what I’ve won'’ 

Wolf became aware that a fit of sudden shyness had fallen upon 
both himself and Gerda He continued to kneel above the 
prostrate Lob, pmiomng the child’s arms and puttmg off the 
moment when he must nse and face her Gerda, too, seemed to 
prolong with unnecessary punctihousness her fumbling with the 
ragged recesses of her faded httle purse, as she emptied penmes 
and bits of silver into her lap 

‘Ninepence ' It was mnepence '’ the boy kept shouting, as he 
sought m vain to lift up his eager grass-stamed face high enough 
to see what the girl was doing ‘It was sixpence if he went to 
Malakite’s ' It was mnepence if he came here '’ 

Wolf, bending over his pnsoner, found himself watching the 
progress of a mmute ladybird who with infimte precaution was 
chmbing the bent stalk of a small grass-blade close to the boy’s 
head But he was so conscious of Gerda’s presence that a slow, 
sweet, shivering sensation ran through his nerves, as if m the 
midst of a great heat his body had been plunged mto the cool air 
of a cavern 

‘There, Lob'’ said Gerda suddenly, holdmg out sixpence and 
three penmes 

Wolf let the child go and stood up 

Their eyes met through the boy’s violent scramble and snatch- 
ing clutch They met through his cry of ‘Finding’s keepmgs, 
losmg’s seekings ' Bet me enough to make a shilhng ' Ibeapnme 
grand better, / be'’ 

And, as their eyes met, the shyness that they had felt before 
changed mto a thrilling solemmty For one qmck moment they 
held each other’s gaze, and it was as if they had been overtaken 
simultaneously by an awestruck recogmtion of some great un- 
known Immortal, who had suddenly appeared between them, 
with a hand upon each 

Then the girl turned to her brother 

*I bet you, Lob,’ she said, ‘you won’t find a blackbird’s nest 
round here with eggs in it'’ 



‘How much^’ the boy responded, standing m front of her with 
his hands behind his head, m the pose of a young, indolent 
conqueror 

‘How much ^ - how much mocked Wolf with heavy humour, 
seating himself on the tree-trunk by Gerda’s side ‘What a young 
miser you are As he took his place by her side, the floating barge 
upon which it seemed to him they were embarked rocked with 
a motion that gave him a sense of sweet dizziness 

Lob looked at his sister gravely, weighing the matter in his 
imnd 

‘You won’t hunt rats with him when I’m not there he bar- 
gained 

She shook her head 

*’Tis early for them nestles, but I do know for three o’n already, 
up along Babylon Hill They be all hipsy-hor hedges, looks-hke, 
in ths here field, and blackbirds be fonder o’ holly-trees and 
bramble-bushes But they bain’t so sly, the bloody old yellow- 
beaks, as them thrushes be I think I’ll do it. Sis ’ 

‘I flunk I may take her bond,’ muttered Wolf under his breath 
‘I haven’t heard one of them since we came,’ said Gerda cun- 
mngly ‘They like the hiUs better than down here on the flat I 
wouldn’t have betted so much if I wasn’t sure I’d wm ’ 

‘/ am’t betted nothmk,’ said Lob quickly, ‘so you can’t win 
anyways It’s either us both loses, or it’s me what wins ’ 

Gerda nodded assent to this unchivalrous issue 
‘Well, I may as well have a look round,’ decided the boy, ‘only 
imnd - no tncks ' If you rat-hunt with him when I ain’t there, 
’twill be threepence whatsoever ’ 

She indicated assent to this also 
Lob began to swagger slowly away 

‘I knows why you wants me to shog oflT,’ he called back, and 
he added an outrageous expression in shrewd Dorset dialect which 
had the effect of brmging an angry flush to Gerda’s cheeks 
‘Be oflf, you rogue,’ cned Wolf, ‘or you’ll get more than you’ve 
bargained for'* 

But there came flymg through the air, from the child’s impu- 
dent hand, a well-aimed puffball, which burst as it touched 
Gerda’s knee, covering her dress with a thin, powdery brown 
dust 

Neither she nor Wolf moved a muscle in response to this attack, 
and Lobbie wandered slowly off till he was lost to sight Then 
the girl got up and began shaking her skirt The cream-coloured 
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cloak hung loose and open, and Wolf saw that she was dressed m 
an old, tight-fitting, ohve-green frock 

When she had finished brushing the puffball-powder from her 
clothes, she took off her hat and laid it carefully, absent-mmdedly, 
upon the tree-trunk by his side 

He instantaneously threw his arms round her and held her 
tightly against him, while in the silence between them he felt his 
heart beating like an invisible underground water-pump 

But she imloosed his hands with deft, cool fingers ‘Not now,’ 
she said ‘Let’s talk now ’ 

In some mystenous way he was grateful to her for this The 
last thing he wanted was to spoil the strange, lovely solemmty 
that had fallen upon them like the falling of slow, thin, noiseless 
rain 

He rose and took her hand, and they began movmg away from 
the log 

‘Wait' I’ll leave a signal for that little rascal,’ he said, putting 
his stick and his cloth cap by the side of the cream-coloured hat 
But he did not give up her hand, and together they walked care- 
lessly and aimlessly across that wide field, taking a course at right 
angles to the course taken by her brother Wolf had hitherto, m 
his attitude to the girls he had approached, been dominated by 
an impersonal lust, but what he now felt steahng over him hke a 
sweet, insidious essence, was the actual, inmost identity of this 
young human ammal And the strange thmg was that this 
conscious presence, this deep-breathing Gerda, movmg silently 
beside him under her cloak, under her ohve-green frock, under 
everything she wore, was not just a girl, not just a white, flexible 
body, with lovely breasts, slender hips, and a gallant, swmgmg 
stride, but a hvmg, conscious soul, different in its entire being 
from his own identity 

What he felt at that moment was that, hovermg in some wa> 
around this tangible form, was another form, impalpable and 
dehcate, thnlhng him with a kmd of mystical awe It changed 
everything around him, this new mystenous being at his side, 
whose physical lovehness was only its outward sheath' It added 
something to every timest detail of that enchanted walk which 
they took together now over one green field after another The 
htde earth-thrown mole-hiUs were different The reddish leaves 
of the newly-sprung sorrel were different The droppmgs of the 
cattle, the clumps of dark-green meadow-rushes, all were different ' 
And something in the cold, low-hung clouds themselves seemed 
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to conspire, like a great stretched-out grey wing, to separate Gerda 
and himself from the peering intrusion of the outer world 

And if the greyness above and the greenness beneath enhanced 
his consciousness of the virginal beauty of the girl, her own nature 
at that hour seemed to gather into itself all that most resembled 
It in that spring twilight 

Gate after gate, leading from one darkemng field into another, 
they Opened and passed through, walking unconsciously westward, 
towards the vast yellowish bank of clouds that had swallowed up 
that sky-road into space It was so far only the beginning of 
twilight, but the undried rams that hung still in motionless water- 
drops upon milhons of grass-blades seemed to welcome the coming 
on of night - seemed to render the whole surface of the earth less 
opaque 

Over this cold surface they moved hand in hand, between the 
unfallen mist of rain in the sky and the diffused mist of ram m the 
grass, until the man began to feel that they two were left alone 
ahve, of all the people of the earth - that they two, careless of 
past and future, protected from the very ghosts of the dead by 
these tutelary vapours, were moving forward, themselves like 
ghosts, to some vague imponderable sanctuary where none could 
disturb or trouble them* 

They had advanced for more than a mile in this enchanted 
mood, and were leaning against a wooden gate which they had 
just shut behind them, when Wolf pointed to an open shed, 
about a stone’s throw away, the floor of which he could make out, 
from where they stood, to be strewn with a carpet of yellow 
bracken 

‘Shall we try that as a shelter he asked The words were simple 
enough But Gerda detected in them the old, equivocal challenge 
of the male pursuer, and as he pulled at her wrist, trying to lead 
her towards the shed, she stiflfened her body, snatching her hand 
away, and drew back against the protective bars of the gate 
Very quickly then, so as to smooth away any hurt to his pride, 
she began to speak, and since silence rather than words had 
hitherto been the link between them, the mere utterance of 
any speech from her at all was a shock strong enough to quell his 
impetuousness 

‘Did you hke me directly you saw me, that day m our housed’ 

He looked at her attentively as, with her fair head bare and 
her arms spread out along the top bar of the gate, she asked this 
naive question 
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It suddenly came over him that she had not really the remotest 
conception as to how rare her beauty was She regarded herself, 
of course, as a ‘pretty’ girl, but she had no notion that she moved 
through Blacksod hke one of those women of antiqiuty about 
whose lovehness the noblest legends of the world were made i A 
certain vein of predatory roguery m him led him to play up to 
this simplicity 

‘I hked you best when you were whisthng to me,’ he said But 
in his senses he thought ‘I should be a madman not to snatch at 
her’’ And in his soul he thought ‘I shall marry her As sure as 
to-morrow follows to-day, I shall marry her’’ 

‘I hkedjoa best when you were hunting for me at Poll’s Camp,’ 
said Gerda ‘But I can’t understand - ’ 

‘What can’t you understand, Gerda 

‘I can’t understand why I don’t want you to touch me just now 
But oh ' if you only knew what thii^s they say m the town about 
girls and men'’ 

She looked him straight in the face with an ambiguous tilt of 
her soft, rounded chin Something had come between them- 
something that troubled him seriously, though not with the sense 
of any unscalable barrier 

‘What things do they say m the town^’ he asked 
At this she clapped her hands to her cheeks, and a look of 
troubled bewilderment crossed her fixed gaze 
He began to wonder if the girl, for all her coquetnes, was not 
abnormally mnocent Perhaps the extreme lewdness of lads hke 
Bob Weevil had, in some of those furtive conclaves between young 
people that are always so complete a mystery to older persons, 
given her some kmd of startled shock 

Slowly her hands fell to her sides, and the troubled look faded, 
but she still faced him with a faint, tremulous frown, while the 
dehcate curves about her eyes took on that expression of 
monumental beseeching, such as one sees sometimes m antique 
marbles 

His craving to take her m his arms was checked by a wave of 
overpowermg tenderness 

As she stood there, with her back to the gate, her personahty 
struck home to him with such a sharp, sudden pang of reahty, 
that it made certam tmy httle blossoms of the blackthorn hedge 
become strangely important, as if they had been an apparition of 
wonderful white swans 

‘Well, never nund what they say in the town ' You and I are by 
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ourselves now It’s only you and I that count to-day And I won’t 
tease you, Gerda, you darling - no, not with one least thing you 
don’t like •’ 

He was sdent, and they remained motionless, staring at each 
other hke two stone pillars bearing the solemn weight of the 
unknown future Then he possessed himself of one of her hands, 
and it was a new shock to him to feel how ice-cold her fingers had 
grown 

‘Don’t act as if we’re strangers, Gerda •’ he pleaded ‘I do 
understand you - much more than you think I do And I’ll take 
care of you for ever ' Isn’t as if time mattered one bit I feel as if 
I’d known you all my life I feel as if everything here’ - and he 
glanced round at those strangely important white blossoms - 
‘were an old story already It’s funny, Gerda, isn’t it, how natural 
and yet how weird it is, that we should have met at all ^ Only a 
week ago I was m London, with no remotest idea that you were 
in the world - or this gate, or this blackthorn hedge, or that shed 
over there'’ 

Her cold fingers did respond a little to his pressure now, and 
her eyes feU. and searched the ground at her feet Without a sigh, 
without a breath, she pondered, floatmg upon some inner sea of 
feelmg, of which no one, not even herself, would ever know the 
depths 

‘You are glad we’ve met, Gerda, dear?’ he asked 

She raised her eyes They had the tension of a sudden, difficult 
resolution in them 

‘Do men ever leave girls alone after they’ve married them?’ 

The words were so unexpected that he could only press her 
cold fingers and glance away from those troubled eyes What 
his own gaze encountered was a smgle tarnished celanffine, whose 
bent stalk lay almost flat on a wisp of ram-sodden grass 

‘When we’re mamed,’ he responded gravely, after a pause, 
durmg which he felt as if with his own hands he were launching 
a ngged ship into a misty sea, ‘I’ll leave you alone just as much 
as you want’’ 

*A girl I know said once that my whisthng was only whistlmg 
for a lover Tou don’t think that, do you ?’ 

‘Good God' I should think not' Your whisthng’s a wonderful 
thing It’s your gemus It’s your way of expressmg what we all 
want to express ’ 

*What do we all want to express?’ 

He chuckled nght out at this, and, forgettmg all vows and 
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pledges, flung his arms round her shoulders and hugged her 
tightly to his heart ‘Oh, Gerda, Gerda'* he cned breathlessly, 
as he let her go, ‘you’ll be soon mabng me so damnably fond of 
you that rU be completely at your mercy'* 

‘But what do we all want to express^’ she repeated 
He felt such a rush of happiness at the change in her voice that 
he could only answer at random 

‘God ' my dear, / don’t know ' Recogmtion, I suppose No ' not 
exactly that' Gratitude, perhaps But that’s not quite it You’ve 
asked a hard question, sweetheart, and I’m damned if I can give 
you the answer ’ He drew her towards him as she spoke, and this 
time she seemed to yield herself as she had never done before 
But the warmth of her body, as he pressed it to him, dissolved his 
tender consideration so quickly that once more she drew back 
Hurnedly anxious to rush in between her thoughts and herself, 
he began saying the first thing that came mto his head 
‘I think what we all want to express is something 
addressed to to the gods some kmd of acknowledg- 
ment - ’ 

He stopped abruptly, for she had once more fixed upon him 
that wild, bewildered look 

‘You’re not angry with me, Gerda, darhng^’ he blurted out 
She did not take any notice of these words of his, but the look 
he dreaded began to fade away under the genmne concern of his 
tone 

She now pulled her cream-coloured cloak tightly across her 
ohve-green frock, and mstead of rehnquishmg the garment when 
she’d done this, she kept her arms crossed against her breast 
holdmg the gathered folds of the woollen stuflF Then her hps 
moved, and lookmg away firom him, sideways, over the wide 
field, she said very qmedy 

‘If you feel it’s no good, and you couldn’t think of marrying a 
girl hke me, you’d better let me go home now ’ 

He never forgot the solemn fatahty she put mto those words, 
and he answered in the only way he could He took her head 
gently between his hands and kissed her upon the forehead This 
action, m its grave tenderness and its freedom ficom any fever of 
the blood, did seem to reassure her 
But the attraction of her sweetness soon excited his senses agam, 
and he began caressmg her in spite of himself She did not resist 
him any more, but the reaction from the former tenseness of her 
nerves broke down her self-control, and he soon became aware of 
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the salt taste of tears upon his hps She did not cry aloud She 
cned silently, but the sobs that shook her showed, in the very 
power they had over her, the nchness and vitahty of her youthfiil 
blood 

The fact that he had launched his boat and hoisted his sail - 
the fact that he had already resolved to marry her, come what 
might - was something that in itself dispelled his scruples 

‘It’s cold here,’ he murmured, when at last she had lifted up 
her tear-stained face and they had exchanged some long kisses, 
‘it’s cold here, Gerda, darling Let’s just see what that shed over 
there’s like ' We needn’t stay a minute there if it’s not a nice sort 
of place ’ 

A species of deep, lethargic numbness to everythmg except the 
immediate suggestions of his voice and touch seemed to have taken 
possession of her 

His arm round her, her cream-coloured cloak hangmg loose, 
her cheeks pale, she let herself be led across the mtervemng tract 
of grass to the open door of the httle shed 

Before they reached it, however, she turned her face round and 
glanced shyly at him ‘You know I’m quite stupid and ignorant,’ 
she said ‘I know nothing about anything ’ 

Wolf did not pause to enquire whether this hurried confession 
referred to what might be named ‘the ntual of love’ or just simply 
to her lack of book-leammg His senses were by this time m such 
a whirl of excitement that the girl’s clear-toned voice sounded 
hke the vague humming of a sea-shell in his ears 

‘Gerda he murmured huskily, with a faint, a very faint m- 
terrogation in his tone 

Emotions, feehngs, desires, some exalted, some brutal, whirled 
up from the bottom of his nature, hke storm-dnven eels roused 
and stirred from the ooze of a muddy nver' 

Together they stood at the entrance to that httle shed and 
surveyed the intenor m a silence that was hke the hovermg of 
some great falcon of fate, suspended between past and future 
The place was an empty cow-barn, its roof thatched with nver- 
reeds and its floor thickly strewn with a clean, dry bed of last 
autumn’s yeUow bracken 

The queer thing was that as he drew her across that threshold 
his conscious soul seemed to slip out of his body and to watch 
them both fixim the high upper air as if it were itself that falcon 
of fate But when, with their feet upon that bracken floor, they 
faced each other, there suddenly floated mto Wolf’s mmd, like 
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the fluttenng of a whirling leaf upon disturbed water, an old 
Dorset ditty that he had read somewhere, with a refrain about 
Shaftesbury town 

‘I know nothing about anything,’ repeated the girl in a low 
voice, but as he held her tightly against his beating heart, it was 
not her words but the words of that old song which hummed 
through his brain 

‘There’ll be yellow bracken beneath your head. 

There’ll be yellow bracken about your feet. 

For the lass Long Thomas lays m’s bed 
Will have no blanket, will have no sheet 

My mother has sheets of hnen white. 

My father has blankets of purple dye 
But to my true-love have I come to-night 
And in yellow bracken I’ll surely he 

In the yellow bracken he laid her down, 

While Ae wind blew shnll and the nver ran, 

And never again she saw Shaftesbury town. 

Whom Long Thomas had taken for his leman*’ 

The smell of the bracken rose up from that bed and took the 
words of this old song and turned them into the wild beating of 
the very pulse of love 

To the end of his days he associated that moment with these 
dned-up aromatic leaves and with that remembered rhyme The 
sweetness of his paramour, her courage, her confiding trust, her 
‘fatal passivity,’ were blended with the fragrance of those withered 
ferns and with that old ballad 

Meanwhile the chilly March airs floated in and out of the bare 
shed where they were lying, and the shades of twihght grew 
deeper and deeper Those twihght shades, as they settled down 
about their heads, became like ventable sentinels of love - wraith- 
hke, reverential, patient They seemed to be holding back the 
day, so that it should not peer into their faces They seemed to be 
holdmg back the darkness, so that it should not separate them, 
the one from the other' 

And as they lay - happy and oblivious at last -just as if they 
were really lying on the deck of some full-sailed ship which a 
great dark-green wave was uplifting. Wolf found hin^elf un- 
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accountably recalling certain casual little things that he had seen 
that day — seen without knowing that he had seen them' He 
recalled the underside of the bark of a tom-off willow-branch that 
he had caught sight of in his walk by the Lunt He reealled the 
pecuhar whitish-yellowness hidden in the curves of an opemng 
fern-frond which he had passed somewhere on the road from 
King’s Barton He recalled the sturdy beauty, full of a rich, 
harsh, acrid power, of a single chestnut-bud, which he had un- 
consciously noted m the outskirts of Blacksod He recalled certain 
tiny snail-shells dingmg to the stalk of some new-grown dock-leaf, 
whose appearance had struck his mind somewhere m those 
meadows 

When, after the slow ebbing of what really was a very bnef 
passage of time, but what seemed to Wolf something more than 
time and different from time, they stood together again outside 
the hut, there came over him a vague feehng, as if he had actually 
invaded and possessed something of the virginal aloofness of the 
now darkened fields 

With his hand over Gerda’s shoulder he drank up a great 
mystery from those cool, wide spaces His fingers clutched the 
soft collar of the girl’s cloak He was consaous of her breathing - 
so steady, so gently, and yet so limng - like the breath of a warm, 
soft ammal in the velvet darkness He was conscious of her 
personality as somethmg quivering and qmck, and yet as some- 
thmg sohtary, unapproachable 

Suddenly she broke the silence 

‘Do you wzint me to whistle for you she asked, m a low, docile 
voice 

The words reached his ears from an enormous distance They 
came travelhng to him over nvers, over mountains, over forests, 
and as they took shape in his consciousness, something qmte 
different firom what he had felt for her swelled up in his throat 
He took her head between his hands and kissed her as he had 
never in his life kissed any woman 

‘Lob will hear it,’ he said with a rough, happy laugh ‘But let 
him hear it ' What does it matter now 

But she moved a few paces away and he watched her whitish 
shadowily-blurred face as if it had been the face of an immortal 

And he knew, without seeing that it was so, that her expression 
as she whistled was like the expression of a child asleep, or of a 
chdd happily, peacefully dead 

And, though it was mto the mght tliat she now poured those 
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liquid notes, the tone of their drawn-out music was a tone full of 
the pecuhar feehng of one hour alone of all the hours of mght 
and day It was the tone of the hour just before dawn, the tone 
of that life which is not sound, but only withheld breath, the 
breath of cold buds not yet green, of earth-boimd bulbs not yet 
loosed from their sheaths, the tone of the flight of swallows across 
chilly seas as yet far off from the warm, pebbled beaches towards 
which they are steenng their way 

Gerda’s whisthng died away now into a silence that seemed to 
come surging back with a palpable mcrease of visible darkness m 
Its tram 

But the girl remained standmg just where she was, quite 
motionless, about ten paces away from him 
He also remained motionless, where he was, without sign or 
word 

And just as two stiaight poplar trees that in some continuous 
storm had been bent down so that their branches have mingled, 
when the storm is over rise up erect and are once more com- 
pletely separate and completely themselves, so this man and this 
girl, whose relation to each other could never be qmte the same 
again, remained distinct, removed, aloof, each standmg like a 
silent bivouac-watcher, guardmg the smouldenng camp-fire of 
their own hidden thoughts 

Thus, and not otherwise, had stood, m the green dews of some 
umbrageous Thessahan valley at the very dawn of time, Onon 
and Merope, jomed and yet so m^^tenously divided by this sweet 
fatahty' So m the same green dews had stood Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, while the earth waited for its new offsprmg They also, 
those pnmeval lovers, had pondered thus, content and happy, 
bewildered and sad, while over their heads the darkness descended 
upon Mount Pehon, or the white moonhght flooded with silver 
the precipices of Ossa ' ' 

As he thought of these things, he made up his mmd that he 
would refrain from any sentimental attempt to bndge the im- 
passable gulf between what Gerda was feehng then and what he 
was feehng No casual words of easy tenderness should spoil 

the classical simphaty of their rare encounter' For classic^ it 
had been, in its arbitranness, m its abruptness, in its heroic 
defiance of so many obstacles, as he had always prayed that any ^ 
great love-afito of his might be 
Their words to each other, when at length they did break the 
spell, and wander back hand in hand to where they had separated 
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from Lob, were simple and natural - reduced, m fact, to the 
plain level of prosaic, practical anxieties 

‘It’s the devil'’ grumbled Wolf, ‘but there it is, sweetheart, and 
we’ve got to face it It’s not only my mother, but ji’owr mother we 
shall have to deal with I know only too well that I’ve never been 
to Oxford I know I have no “honourable” m front of my name, 
and I know that what Mr Urquhart gives me will be barely 
enough for three people to hve upon There it is, my sweet, and 
we’ve got to face it ’ 

‘I don’t think your mother will want to hve with us,’ said the 
girl quietly 

Wolf wmced at this Somehow or other he had grown so used 
to thinkmg of his mother and himself as one person that it gave 
him a very queer feehng - as if Gerda had inserted a tmy needle 
of ice mto his heart - to think of the two of them under separate 
roofs 

A moment later, however, and the feehng passed, crushed imder 
the logic of his reason It was, of course, inevitable - so he said 
to himself - that Gerda, young girl though she was, should want 
a hearth of her own 

‘No,’ he answered, emphatically enough ‘We must hve by 
overselves ’ 

‘Father won’t give us anythmg,’ said Gerda 

‘That’s all right,’ he chuckled, laughmg surhly but not mah- 
ciously ‘I’ve no desire to be supported out of tomb-making' No, 
no, sweetheart, what we’ve got to find is some tiny shanty of our 
own, almost as small as our cow-shed, where neither your mother 
nor my mother can interfere with us ’ 

‘Do you think Mrs Solent will be very angry >*’ she enquired 

This time her words produced a more senous shock He felt as 
if one of his arms or legs had been amputated, and was stuck up 
as a mnepin for Gerda to throw things at, not knowmg what she 
did 

‘I’ll deal with her, anyway,’ he rephed 

‘We’ll have to have our banns read out m church,’ said Gerda 

‘We shall'’ he conceded, bnnging out the syllables like pistol- 
shots, ‘but eiU that part of it will be awful ’ 

Gerda snatched her fingers from him and clapped her hands 
together ‘Don’t let’s be married'’ she cned gaily ‘It’ll be fer 
more fun not to be, and if I have a child it’ll be a bastard, like the 
kings m history'’ 

But Wolf had already formed a very defimte image m his nund 
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of the enchanted hovel where he would live with this unparalleled 
being, free from all care 

‘We can’t manage it without being married, Gerda, and as for 
bastards - ’ 

‘Hush •’ she cned ‘We’re talkmg nonsense Gipoo Cooper told 
me I should never have a child ’ 

Wolf was silenced by this, and then, after a pause, ‘I don’t 
beheve Urquhart would make any fuss,’ he said meditatively 
‘It wouldn’t mterfere with my work ’ 

‘What you don’t realize,’ she protested in a low voice, ‘is how 
completely different my family is from yours Why, father never 
says a word hke he’d been educated or been to school ’ 

But Wolf refused to let this pass 

‘Perhaps you don’t reahze, missy,’ he flung out, m a clear, 
emphatic voice, ‘that my father died m Ramsgard Workhouse ■’ 
Her commentary upon this information was to snatch his hand 
and raise it to her hps 

‘’Tisn’t where a gentleman dies,’ she responded, ‘that makes 
the difference ’Tis where he’s born ’ 

‘Oh, damn all this'* he cned abruptly ‘I don’t care if your 
father talks his head off with Dorset talk, and all Blacksod knows 
that my father threw himself to the dogs I’m gomg to hve for 
the rest of my life m Dorsetshire, and I’m gomg to hve alone with 
my sweet Gerda*’ 

He hugged her to his heart as he spoke 
‘I’m very thankful that you like my whisthng,’ she said, rather 
breathlessly, when he let her go ‘I don’t know what I should 
have done if you hadn’t ’ 

‘Like It *’ he cned ‘Oh, Gerda, my Gerda, I can’t teU you what 
It’s hke I’ve never heard anythmg to touch it and never shall, 
and that’s the long and short of it*’ 

Thus discoursing, the lovers amved at the prostrate elm-trunk 
where they had left their belongmgs It looked so famihar and 
yet so different now, as they stumbled upon it m the darkness, 
that Wolf received the kind of shock that people get when, after 
some world-changing adventure, they encounter die reproachful 
sameness of some well-known aspect of hearth and home And 
there was Lob * The boy was crouched m a posture hke that of a 
reproachful gobhn He was engaged m cuttmg with his pocket- 
knife -m spite of the darkness - deep, jagged incisions in the 
handle of WolPs stick* Much time was to pass before those un- 
evennesses m the handle of that oak cudgel ceased to compd its 
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owner to recall with bitter-sweet vividness the events of that 
incredible Maich Wednesday' 

*I know’d you’d go rat-hunting,’ was lus sulky greeting 
Evidently to Lob’s mind no other occupation than this could 
account for their protracted absence from his side ‘I know’d 
you’d do It Girls is never to be trusted, girls isn’t ’Tis in their 
constitution to betray ’ 

‘Good Lord, Lob '* cned Wolf ‘Where did you get that sen- 
tence ^ Have you been composing that speech ever smce we left 
‘Look here, Sis,’ declared the boy, standing in front of her with 
the air of a robber-chief ‘You’ve got to fork out ' You’ve got to 
give threepence to I, or never no more will I take your word •’ 
But the girl’s tone was now the self-composed, elder sister’s 
tone 

‘I hope you only took one egg. Lob, bke I always tell you to ’ 
*I won,’ he repeated obstinately ‘I won, so you pays ’ 

‘Show me the egg,’ said Gerda ‘Where is it^ I hope it wasn't 
the only one. Have you blown it without making that silly big 
hole you always make ■* Show it to me, Lob 

‘I can’t show it to ’ee, for I ain’t got it,’ grumbled the boy ‘I 
got a nest all right, and I got a egg all nght There were four on 
’em - all wonderftil specks - in thik nest; and I minded what you 
always says to I, and I only took one ’ 

‘Where is it, then Show is to us, Lob'’ 

Lob moved nearer to Wolf ‘You won’t let she cheat I of thik 
threepence,’ he pleaded querulously 

‘Where is that egg, Lob^’ repeated the young girl ‘He’s up to 
somethmg, you mark my words •’ she added 

‘They girls be never to be trusted, be they^* grumbled the boy, 
Bidhng up still closer to Wolf, 

‘You know perfectly well you can always trust me, Lob'’ pro- 
tested Gerda mdignandy ‘It’s you who we can’t trust now, isn’t 
It, Mr Solent?’ 

The man looked from one to the other It amused him to hsten 
to such contendmg voices from these two blurred spots of whiteness 
m the dark, while he himself, full of an unutterably sweet m- 
dolence, acted as their langmd umpire He was dehghted, too, as 
well as amazed, by the mtense gravity with which Gerda took 
this tnflmg disagreement How quamt girls were' K he had 
caught Lob stealing lus very watch in the darkness, and transfer- 
rmg It to his own pocket, he felt, just then, that he would hardly 
have noticed the incident! 
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‘Haven’t I won over she, Mr Solent^’ whined the child ‘I 
found thik nestle fields and fields away from where us be now 
’Twere in monstrous girt hedge, thik nestie, and I scratched 
myself cruel getting my hand in ’ 

‘Why haven’t you got the egg, then ’’ insisted the girl, in a hard, 
accusmg voice 

‘’Cos I broke the bloody thing!’ wailed the boy desperately 
‘I were crossmg one of they darned fields and I treadit m a girt 
rabbit-gin and came near to breakmg me neck, let alone thik 
bloody egg ’ 

‘Lob, I’m nght-down ashamed of you •’ cried Gerda, m a voice 
qmvenng with moral indignation 

‘What be up to now, then^’ responded the boy ‘What be all 
this hullabaloo about, when a person tells straight out what a 
person gone and done ^ If it be so turble hard to ’ee to lose three- 
pence, why did ’ee go rat-huntmg with him here and leave anyone 
all lonesome-hke^ For all you care, a chap might have been 
tossed, this here dark mght, by some o’ thev girt bulhcks '* 

His voice grew plamtive, but Gerda was unmoved 
‘You never found any nest at all, Lob, and you know you 
didn’t ’ 

Lobbie’s voice sounded now as if he very soon imght burst mto 
tears 

‘I shan’t have no shilhng* I shan’t have no shillmg without I 
gets the threepence you betted wi’ I’’ 

Wolf began fumbling in his pocket, but the girl stopped him 
with a qmck movement 

‘Lob,’ she said sternly, ‘you’ve never bed to me before, in all 
the rat-hunts, and nuttings, and blackberrymgs, and mush- 
roomings, we’ve ever had together What’s come over you, Lob^ 
Oh, I am ashamed of you ’Tisn’t as if I were mother or dad. 
’Tisn’t as if we hadn’t always done everythmg togedier You’re 
not mce company, any more. Lob, for people to go about with! 
I shall always have to say to anyone m the future, “Take care, 
now, you can never depend upon what Lob Torp says ’ 

Wolf, seating himself m the darkness upon the fallen tree-trunk, 
listened in amazement to this dialogue. The moods of women, 
except for those of his mother, were a phenomenon the ebbmgs 
and flowmgs of which had hardly presented themselves to his 
deeper consaousness He obtained now, in listenmg to Gcrda’s 
tighteous anger, an inkhng of the supernatural power which these 
beings have of bunging to bear upon the male conscience exactly 
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that one accusation, of all others, which will pierce it to its heart’s 
core' 

He had no conception of how Gerda had found out that the 
boy was lying, and he felt at that moment a faint and perhaps 
scandalous wave of sympathy pass through him for Lobbie Torp 

Lob himself felt this at once with a child’s clairvoyance 

‘She’s cross about the threepence,’ he whispered, leaning against 
the man’s knee, ‘but you’ll pay it, won’t you, Mr Solent^’ 

Wolf had grown weary by this time of the whole discussion He 
took advantage of the darlmess to transfer from his own pocket 
to that of this fellow wrongdoer at least twice as much as he was 
demandmg 

‘Come on,’ he said, when the clandestine transaction was 
accomplished, ‘let’s get back to the Blacksod road before we’re 
completely benighted *’ 

He rose and moved on between them. Lob in pemtent and 
rather shamefaced silence carrying the great wicker basket, at 
the bottom of which reposed a few fading mangolds and some 
handfuls of watercress 

The exatement of chmbmg over the raihngs at the very edge 
of the nver-bank, and the pnde she took in bemg able to show her 
power of gmdmg her lover through the darkened fields, quickly 
restored Gerda’s good humour 

‘We’ll drop Lob at the begmmng of Chequers Street,’ Wolf 
said, when they at last felt the hard road from Nevilton to Blacksod 
under their feet ‘Do you think’ he went on, ‘that Miss Malakite 
will expect us still, so long after tea-time'” 

‘I was going to stay to supper with her,’ said Gerda, ‘so I don’t 
think It’ll matter She’ll give us tea, though, late as we are ' She 
won’t have noticed the time at all, very likely She never does, 
when her father’s away and she’s reading ’ 

With the sister and brother leamng against him naturally and 
famiharly, each on one of his arms. Wolf, with his oak stick held 
firmly m the hand adjoimng the now somewhat draggmg and 
tired bird’s-nester, strode along towards the hghts of the town, 
m a deep, diffused warmth of unalloyed happmess The days of 
his life seemed to stretch out before him in a lovely sprmg-scented 
perspective 

The few misgivings that remamed to him about his mamage 
fell away m that hedge-scented darkness - a darkness that seemed 
to separate the earth from the sky with the formless presence of 
some tremendous but friendly deity, under whose protection he 
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bore those two along And as he felt Gerda press his arm softly and 
hghtly against her young body, the sensation came over him that 
he had only to walk on and on on and on just hke this 
in order to bnng that secret ‘mythology’ of his into relation 
with the whole world 

‘Whom Long Thomas had taken for his leman,’ he repeated m 
his heart, and it seemed to him as if the lights of the town, which 
now began to welcome them, were the hghts of a certain imagmary 
city which from his early childhood had appeared and disappeared 
on the margin of his mind It was wont to appear in strange 
places, this city of his fancy at the bottom of teacups or 

the window-panes of pnvies m the soapy water of baths 

in the dirty marks on wall-papers in the bleak coals of dead 
summer-grates between the rusty railmgs of deserted burying- 
grounds above the miserable patterns of faded carpets 
among the nameless htter of pavement-gutters But whenever 

he had seen it, it was always associated with the first hghting up 
of lamps, and with the existence, but not necessanly the presence, 
of someone some girl some boy some unknovm 
whose place in his life would resemble that first hghting of lamps 
that sense of amvmg out of the cold darkness of empty fields 
and lost ways into the nch, warm, glowmg secunty of that 
mysterious town 

‘Whom Long Thomas has taken for his leman,’ he repeated 
once more And he thought to himself, ‘It’s all in that word 
in that word, and in coimng along a dark road to where lamps 
are ht'’ 
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8 


THE THREE PEEWITS 


They got nd of Lobbie at the corner of Chequers Street, and 
moved on, side by side, past the hghted shop-windows It was a 
further revelation to him of the ways of girls, to notice that Gerda 
repeatedly stopped him, with a childish clutch at his coat-sleeve, 
before some tnfle m those hghted windows that attracted her 
attention Her eyes were dreamy with a soft languorous happmess , 
while her little cnes of pleasure at what she saw made npples 
m the surface of her mental trance like the rising of a dartmg 
shoal of minnows to the top of deep water 

As for his own mood, the lights of the town, its traffic and its 
crowds, threw him upon a nch, dark, incredible intimacy with 
her, whose sweetness reduced everything to a vague reassuring 
stage-play Everything became a play whose hvmg puppets 
seemed so touchingly lovable that he could have wept to behold 
them, and to know that she was beholding them with him ' 
When they reached the door of ^e Malakite bookshop, how- 
ever, he became conscious of so deep an unwilhngness to face the 
look of Christie’s steady brown eyes that he impetuously begged off. 

‘I can’t do it to-mght,’ he said, ‘so don’t ’ee press me, my 
preaous'’ 

Their farewell was grave and tender, but he left her without 
lookmg back 

It was then that hunger came upon him, and making his way 
to the Three Peewits, he ordered a substantial supper, beneath 
the not altogether sympathetic gaze of Queen Victoria 

He remained for nearly two hours Imgenng over this meal, 
while at the back of his mmd the ditty about Shaftesbury town 
and Yellow Bracken mingled with the fragrance of the old hos- 
telry’s old wine. When at last he rose from the table, it occurred to 
him that Damley Otter had mentioned on the previous day that 
both the brothers imght be here this mght Led by a mysterious 
desire, just then - not quite understood by himself - for mascuhne 
soaety, he entered the httle inner parlour of the Three Peewits 
Here he fbimd himself m a thick cloud of tobacco-smoke and a still 
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thicker murmur of men’s voices The change from his erotic 
musings into so social and crude an atmosphere was more be- 
wildenng to his mind than he had expected He gazed round 
him, befogged and blinkmg 

But Damley Otter rose at once to greet him, leading him to an 
aperture m the wall, where dnnks were served Standmg there 
by Darnley’s side, he made polite, hurried bows to the different 
members of the company, as his friend mentioned their names, 
and while his glass was filled and refilled with brandy, he found 
his eyes turning mevitably to the place where Jason sat - sat as if 
he had been doing nothing else since he came into that room but 
wait for Wolf’s arrival The man was watching him intently now, 
and without a trace of that whimsical humour with which he had 
departed from him to walk round the edge of Lenty Pond 

Wolf began at once summomng up from the recesses of his own 
nature all the psychic power he could bnng to bear to cope with 
this new situation As he chatted at that httle counter with 
Damley, in the midst of a rambhng, incoherent flow of talk from 
all parts of the room, he dehberately drank glass after glass of 
brandy, amused at the nervousness with which Damley observed 
this proceeding, and growing more and more deternuned to 
fathom the mystery of that self-lacerated bemg on the other side 
of the room 

It seemed to him now that Jason’s head, as he saw it across 
that smoke-filled space, resembled that of some lost spmt in 
Dante’s Inferno, swirhng up out of the pit and crying, ‘Help' 
Help' Help'* It was cunous to himself how ready he felt then 
to respond to that cry ‘I must have drank up this new strength 
from possessmg Gerda,’ he thought to himself 

Darnlcy’s tnm beard continued to wag with gentlemanly 
urbanity, as he laughed and jested with vanous people m different 
parts of the room, but Wolf could see that he was growmg more 
and more nervous about his brother Nor was this nervousness 
without justification. Jason had turned his face to his neighbour, 
who was a gnm farmer from Nevilton, and was uttermg words 
that evidently seemed to startle the man, if not to shock him, for 
his face grew grimmer than ever, sind he kept shiftmg his chair a 
httle further away 

Things were at this pass when the door opened with a violent 
swing, and there came m together Mr Torp, Mr T. E Valley, 
and a tall handsome browbeating individual, who was presently 
introduced to Wolf as Mr Manley of Willum’s Mill 
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The Vicar of King’s Barton seemed to have been drinking 
already, for he staggered straight up to the counter, pulling the 
plump stone-cutter unceremomously after him by the lapel of 
his coat The heavy-jowled Mr Manley moved across the room 
and seated himself by the side of the farmer from Nevilton, whom 
he addressed loudly and familiarly as Josh Beard Wolf noticed 
that Mr Beard, in a very sour and mahcious manner, began at 
once repeating to this newcomer whatever it had been that Jason 
Otter had just said to him , while Mr Manley of Willum’s Mill 
proceeded with equal promptness to cast looks of jocose and 
jeenng brutality at the unfortunate poet 

‘My fnend Mr Torp was m the bar-room, so I brought him 
in,’ said T E Valley, shaking hands with Wolf as if he had not 
seen him for years 

‘’Tis no impertinence, I hope, for I to come in,’ said the stone- 
cutter, humbly, and it struck Wolf’s imnd as a kind of mad dream 
- not a mghtmare, but just one of those dreams where men and 
houses and ammals and trees are all mvolved and interchanged - 
that this grotesque figure of a man should be the father of Gerda ' 
‘Mr Torp and I are old fnends,’ said Wolf, with cordial em- 
phasis, ‘and I can’t tell you how glad I am to see you agam. 
Vicar* Will you let me order you something^ The brandy here 
seems to me uncommonly good ’ 

In answer to Wolf’s appeal, the barmaid, whose personahty, 
as she appeared and disappeared at that square orifice, grew more 
and more dreamlike, brought three large glasses of the dnnk he 
demanded, two of which he promptly handed to Valley sind 
Torp, while the third he appropnated for himself 

‘’Tis wondrous,’ remarked Mr Torp, receivmg his glass with 
unsteady hand, ‘’tis wondrous for a man what works with chisel 
and hammer all day, to sit and see what folks be hke who never 
do a stroke I bam’t one o’ they myself who do blame the gentry 
What I do say be this, and I don’t care who hears it I do say 
that a man be a man while he hves , and a gent be a gent while he 
hves Dum me if that ain’t the truth ’ 

‘But when we’re dead, Mr Torp,’ called out the voice of Jason 
from the further end of the room, ‘what are we when we’re dead ?’ 

‘Evemn’, Mr Otter, evenin’ to ’ee sir* Dead, say ’ee^ I be the 
man to answer that conundrum Us be as our tombstone be* 
Them as has “Torp” wnt on ’um m clean, good marble, be with 
the Lord They others be with wold Homy ’ 

Several mellow guffaws greeted this speech, for Gerda’s parent 
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was evidently a pnvileged jester among them, but to the dismay 
of his brother, who was now talkmg m a quiet whisper to Wolf^ 
the hollow voice of Jason floated once more across the room 
‘Ask that drunk priest over there why he took young Redfem 
from a good job and turned him into a pious 7any ’ 

There was a vibration in his tone that at once quieted the 
general clatter of tongues, and everyone looked at Mr Valley 
‘I don’t quite understand your question Mr 
Otter,’ stammered the httle man 
The bull-hke voice of Mr Manley of WiUum’s Mill broke in 
then 

‘His reverence may be hard of heanng Shall I do the asking 
of him^’ And the great bully-boy hesitated not to roar out in 
thundenng tones ‘Mister Otter here be asking of ’ee, and this 
whole companv be waiting to know from ’ee, what god-damed 
toick you played on young Redfem afore he died ’ 

‘I must beg you, Mr Manley,’ said Damley Otter, whose face, 
as Wolf watched it, had become stiff as a mask, ‘I must beg you 
not to make a scene to-mght ’ 

‘I am still quite qmte at a loss a loss to understand,’ 
began the agitated clergyman, movmg forward a step or two 
towards his aggressor 

But Mr Torp interrupted him ‘Ask thee bloody questions of 
thee wone bloody millpond and don’t hft up thee’s roarmg voice 
among thee’s betters ’’ 

There was a considerable hum of applause among the company 
at this, for Mr Manley of WiUum’s Mdl was umversally dishked 
But the farmer took no heed of this manifestation of pubhc 
opmion 

‘Do ’ee hear what Jack Torp be saymg'*’ he jeered, stretching 
out his long legs and emptying his glass of gin-and-bitters ‘He’s 
sick as Satan wi’ I, and I’ll tell ’ee the cause for’t ’ 

There was a general stir m the room and a craning forward of 
necks The seasoned cromes of the Three Peewits had long ago 
discovered that the most delectable of all social dehghts was a 
quarrel that just stopped short of physical violence 

‘The cause for’t be,’ went on the master of Willum’s Mill, 
‘that I ordered me mother’s stone proper-like from Weymouth 
’stead of ferretmg round his dog-gone yard, where there bam’t 
nought but htter and rubbish and paupers’ monuments ’ 
Having thrown out this challenge, the farmer drew m his legs, 
placed his g^eat hands upon his knees, and leaned forward There 
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was a dead silence in that ale-embrowned atmosphere, as if the 
‘private bar’ itself, the very walls of which must have been 
yellow with old leisurely disputes, were aware of something 
exceptional in that spurt of human venom 

Mr Torp gave a qmck sideways glance to see how the ‘gentry’ 
were behaving But Wolf was discreetly occupied m ordenng 
more drinks -he had already had to tell the barmaid to ‘put 
down’ what he ordered, for his pockets were empty - and Damley 
was merely pulling at his beard and keeping his eye on the Vicar 
‘Thee’s mother’s stone'’ snorted the monument-maker, with 
resonant contempt ‘’Twere ready and beauteous, gents all, 
’twere ready and beauteous, thik stone ' AU what passed down 
street did stop for to see ’un, and did say to theyselves “Thik fine 
stone be too good for a farmer’s old woman ' Thik fine stone be 
a titled lady’s stone ’ 

The farmer’s gin-dazed wits could only reply to this by a 
repeated, ‘’Twere a pauper’s throw-away, ’twere a workhouse 
six-foot and nothmg •’ 

Mr Torp’s voice rose higher still ‘This Manley here were 
afeared to leave his mother in ground for a day without a stone 
on her He were afeared the poor woman would come out on’s 
grave to tell tales on him, the old goat-sucker' So while thik fine 
stone were lying in yard getting weathered-hke, as is good for 
they foreign marbles, this girt vool of a nag’s head what must ’a 
do but dnve hay-wagon to Chesil, and brmg whoam a silly 
block o’ Portland, same as they fish-folk do cover their bones wi’, 
what have never seed a bit o’ marble >’ 

Under the impact of this eloquent indictment, which excited 
immense hilarity throughout all the company, Mr Manley rose 
unsteadily to his feet and moved towards his enemy But Mr 
Torp, ensconced between Damley Otter and T E. Valley, 
awaited his approach immoved 

To the surprise of all, the big bully skirted this httle group, and, 
jommg Wolf at the liquor-stamed counter, bellowed harmlessly 
for more gm 

It was at this pomt in the proceedm^ that more senous trouble 
began, for Jason Otter, pointmg with a shaky forefinger at the 
Reverend Valley, screamed out m a paroxysm of fury 
‘It’s you who talk about me to Urquhart and Monk I’ve 
found It out now . It’s you who do it >’ 

The Peewit cromes must have felt that this unexpected clash 
between two of their ‘gentry’ rose from more subtle depths than 
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those to which they were accustomed, foi they were stricken into 
a silence, at thisjuncturc, which was by no means a comfortable one 
‘Mr Otter here,’ broke in the owner of Willum’s Mill, ‘Mr 
Otter here have been tellmg pretty httle tales of the high domgs 
what go on up at King’s Barton Mr Otter says Squire Urquhart 
have sold his soul to that black son-of-a-gun who works m’s 
garden, and that ’tis bookseller Malakite here m Blacksod whose 
books do lam ’em their deviltries •’ 

‘I think there is some gi eat mistake in your 
m your mind, Mr Manley ’ 

The words were uttered by T E Valley m such shaky tones 
that Wolf was reheved when he saw Damley take the parson 
reassunngly by the arm 

‘Mistake^’ roared the farmer ‘I bam’t one for to say what I 
ain’t got chapter nor text for saymg ' My friend, Josh Beard here, 
of Nevilton, County of Somerset, be as good a breeder of short- 
horns as any m Dorset, and ’a do say ’a have heerd such thmgs 
to-mght such as no man’s lips should utter, and heerd them, too, 
from one as we all do know * And he turned round and leered at 
Jason Otter with the leer of a tipsy hangman 

‘Hold thee’s tongue m thee’s bulhck’s-head ’’ cned the mdignant 
monument-maker ‘A gent’s a gent> I tell ’ee, and when a quiet 
gent, like what’s with us to-mght, be moderate wambly m’s head, 
owmg to hquor, ’tisn’t for a girt bull-frog like thee to lift up voice ’ 
‘Bull-frog be - ’ grambled the big farmer, hidmg his mabihty 
to contend in repartee with Mr Torp under an mcreased grossness 
of speech ‘What do a son-of-a-bitch like thee know of the ways 
of the gentry^’ 

‘Malakite i” muttered the breeder of shorthorns, ‘Bam’t 
Malakite the old beggar what got into trouble with the pohce 
some ten years smce^’ 

‘So ’twerc,’ agreed the grateful tenant of Willum’s Mill, ‘so 
’twere, brother Beard ’A did, as thee dost say, get mto the devil’s 
own trouble ’Twere along of his gals , so some folks said ’A was 
one of they hoary wold sinners what Bible do tell of’ 

‘’Twere even so, neighbour, ’twere even so,’ echoed Mr Beard 
‘And 1 haoe heerd that old Bert Smith up at Kamsgard could tell 
a fine story about thik httle job ’ 

WolTs mmd was too flustered with brandy just then to receive 
more than a vague shock of confused ambiguity from this startlmg 
hmt; but the next remark of the man from Nevilton cleared his 
brains with the violence of a bucket of ice-cold water 
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‘Bert Smith may sell his grand school-hats all he will, but they 
do tell out our way - though I know nought of that, seeing I were 
hving at Stamford Orcus in them days -that thik same poor 
wisp o’ bedstraw dursn’t call his own gal by his own name, whether 
’a be in shop or in church ’ 

‘That’s God’s own truth you’ve a-heerd, Josh Beard,’ echoed 
the triumphant Mr Manley *’Tisn’t safe for that poor man to 
call his own daughter daughter, in the light o’ what folks, as 
knows, do report If I didn’t respect any real gentleman’ - and 
to WolTs consternation the gin-bemused stare of the farmer was 
turned upon himself- ‘and if I weren’t churchwarden and hadn’t 
voted Conservative for mgh thirty years, I would show this here 
stone-chipper the kind of gallimaufry these educated gents will 
cook for theyselves, afore they’re done •’ 

Wolf’s wits, moving now, in spite of the fumes of smoke and 
alcohol, with restored clanty, achieved a momentous orientation 
of many obscure matters He recalled certam comphcated hmts 
and hesitations of Selena Gault He recalled the reckless and 
embittered gaiety of his mother With a shaky hand he hmshed 
his last glass and laid it down on the counter Then he looked 
across the room at the two farmers 
‘I don’t know whose feehngs you are so careful of, Mr Manley,’ 
he said ‘But since I happen to be myself one of these unfortunate 
“educated” people, and since Mr Solent, my father, came to gnef 
in this neighbourhood, I should be very glad mdeed to hear 
anythmg else you may be anxious to tell us ’ 

His voice, heard now by the whole company for the first time, 
had a disqmetmg tone, and everyone was silent But Jason Otter 
rose to his feet, and, m the midst of that silence and imder the 
starded attention of all eyes m the room, walked with short qmck 
steps across the floor till he came close up to Farmer Manley, 
who was leamng his back agamst the httle counter and who had 
his hands m his pockets, and there he stopped, facing him No 
one but Wolf could see the expression on his countenance, and 
there were all kinds of different versions afterwards as to what 
actually happened But what Wolf himself knew was that the 
excited man was no longer under the restramt of his natural 
timidity 

His own intelhgence was so clairvoyandy aroused at that 
moment that he could recall later every flicker of the conflicting 
impulses that shot through him The one that dommated the 
rest was a categoncal certamty that some immediate drastic 
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action was necessary What he did was to take Jason by the 
shoulders and fling him backwards into an old beer-stained chair 
that stood unoccupied agamst the neighbourmg wall In the 
violence of this action an earthenware jug of water - and Wolf 
had time to notice the mellow varmsh of its surface - fell with a 
crash upon the floor There was a hush now throughout the room, 
and most of the company leaned exatedly forward Jason himself, 
huddled hmply m a great wooden chair, turned his devastated 
white face and lamentable eyes full upon his aggressor 

T I I didn’t mean ’ he gasped 

‘It’s all nght, Solent,’ whispered Darnley, acceptmg a chair by 
Jason’s side, which its owner wilhngly vacated ‘You couldn’t 
have done anything else ’ 

‘I don’t know about that. Otter,’ Wolf whispered back ‘I 
expect we’re all a httle fuddled Sit down, won’t you, and when 
he’s rested we’ll clear out, eh ^ I’ve had enough of this ’ 

All the patrons of the private bar were gathered now in little 
groups about the room, and before long, with sly, mqmsitive 
glances and many secretive nudges and nods, the bulk of the 
company drifted out, leaving the room nearly empty 

‘I can’t understand I didn’t see Was he going to 
btte you 

The words were from T E Valley, and Wolf was so astomshed 
at the expression he used that he answered with a good deal of 
irritation 

'Do you bite people, Mr Valley^’ 

The pnest’s feehngs were evidently outraged by this ‘What 
do you mean^’ he protested querulously 

‘I mean,’ began Wolf ‘Oh, I don’t know ' But to a stranger 
down here there does seem a good deal that’s funny about you 
all' You must forgive me, Mr Valley, but, on my soul, you 
brought It on yourself Bite^ It’s rather an odd idea, isn’t it'* 
You dhd say bite, didn’t you 

They were interrupted by Mr Manley of Willum’s Mill, who, 
with Mr Joshua Beard m tow, was steenng for the door 

‘Did you hurt the gentleman, sir ■*’ said Mr Manley to Wolf, in 
the grave cautious voice of a drunkard anxious to prove his 
sobriety 

‘You drove the gentleman mto fold, seems so'’ echoed Mr 
Beard 

In thus approachmg Wolf it was mevitable that the two worthies 
should jostle the portly flame of Mr Torp, who, leaning against 
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the back of a chair, with an empty pewter beer-mug traihng 
by Its handle from one of his plump fingers, had fallen into an 
interlude of peaceful coma 

‘Who the bloody hell be ’ee barging into murmuied Mr Torp, 
aroused thus suddenly to normal consciousness 

‘Paupers’ momments •’ jeered the farmer ‘Nought but paupers’ 
moniments in’s yard, and ’a can still talk grand and mighty'’ 

The stone-cutter struggled to gather his wandering wits together 
In his confusion the only fnendly shape he could visualize was the 
form of Mr Valley, and he promptly made all the use he could of 
that 

‘The Reverend here,’ he said, ‘can bear witness to I, in the face 
of all thee’s bloody millponds and hay-wagons The Reverend 
here do know what they words, “Torp, Moniment-Maker, Black- 
sod,” do signify The Reverend here did see, for his own self, 
thik girt stone what I did put up over first young man ’ He now 
removed his bewildered little pig’s-eyes from Mr Valley and 
fixed them upon Wolf ‘And here be second young man who can 
bear witness to I , and, dam it, thee’d best do as I do say, Mr Red- 
fern Number Two, for thee’s been chpping and cuddlmg our 
Gerda, ’sknow, and I be only to tell missus on ’ee, and fat be m 
fire * 

Had not the whole scene become to him by this time mcredibly 
phantasmal, such an unexpected introduction of Gerda’s name, 
on this mght of all mghts, might have struck a villainous blow 
at his hfe-iUusion As it was, however, he could only wonder at 
the perspicacity of drunken fathers, and pull himself together for 
an adequate retort 

‘My name is Solent, my good sir, as you ought to know,’ he said 
And then he turned to the two farmers, who were nudgmg each 
other and leermg at him hke a couple of schoolboy bulhes ‘Mr 
Torp and I are the best of fiiends,’ he remarked sternly 

‘Fnend of Torp,’ chuckled Mr, Manley 

‘Torp’s fnend,’ echoed Mr Beard 

‘Thee’d best keep thee’s daughter m house, Jack contmued 
Mx Manley ‘Lest t’other one rumple her, same as first one did,’ 
concluded Mr Beard 

Wolf, beyond his conscious intention, clenched tlie fingers of 
his nght hand savagely, but ins wits were clear now, and he 
mastered the impulse ‘Whatever happens, I mustn’t make an 
ass of myself to-mght,’ he thought 

‘You’d better go out mto the air, gentlemen,’ he said quietly, 
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‘and cool your heads, or you’ll get into trouble Come, Mr Torp 
You and I must have a last glass together, and you, too. Vicar ’ 
And he led them away towards the little counter 
The farmers moved slowly toward the door 
‘Redfern Number Two, ’a called un,’ Wolf heard Mr Beard 
saying ‘Now what be the meaning o’ that, me boy He couldn’t 
hear the big farmer’s answer, but whatever it was, it ended in a 
sort of bawdy rhyme, of which all he could catch was the chanted 
refrain, ‘Jimime Redfern, he were there*’ And with that the door 
swung behind them 

He had just time to obtain three more drinks from the barmaid 
before she pulled down the httle wooden shde and mdicated m 
no equivocal manner that eleven o’clock had struck 

Simultaneously with this a serving-boy entered and began to 
turn down the hghts ‘We ought to be starting for home,’ said 
Damley Otter, from where he sat by his brother, whose great 
melancholy eyes were fixed upon vacancy ‘And it’s none too 
soon, either*’ 

‘I’ll be getting home-along me own self, now this here lad be 
meddhng with they lights,’ remarked Mr Torp, emptying his 
glass ‘Good night to ’ee all,’ he added, taking down his coat and 
hat from a peg, ‘and if I’ve exceeded m speech to any gent here’ - 
and he glanced anxiously at Wolf and Mr Valley - ‘it be contrary 
to me nature and contrary to me profession ’ 

‘I suppose you won’t mind ’ murmured the voice 
of T E Valley, who had remamed at the counter, sipping the 
dnnk, to which Wolf had treated him, as if it were the first he 
had tasted that mght, ‘if I come with you ■* I don’t want to get on 
anybody’s nerves’ - and he looked at Jason Otter, who without 
being asleep seemed to have dnfted off into another world - ‘but 
I don’t like that wtJk alone at mght ’ 

‘Of course you must come with us. Valley,’ said Darnley 
‘Though what you can find so frightening m that quiet lane I 
can’t imagine ’ Saying this he pulled his brother up upon his 
feet and helped him mto his overcoat 

Half an hour later they were all four making their way past 
the last houses of Blacksod Damley and Jason were walking in 
front. Wolf and T E Valley about six paces to the rear They 
were aU silent, as if the contrast between the noisy scene they had 
just left and the hushed quietness of the way were a rebuke to their 
souls 

In one of the smaller houses, where for some reason nather 
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curtain nor blind had been drawn, Wolf could see two candles 
burning on a small table at which someone was still reading 

He touched Mr Valley’s arm, and both the men stood for a 
time looking at that unconscious reader It was an elderly woman 
who read there by those two candles, her chin propped upon one 
arm, and the other arm lying extended across the table The 
woman’s face had nothing remarkable about it The book she 
read was obviously, from its shape and appearance, a cheap 
story, but as Wolf stared in upon her, sitting there in that common- 
place room at midnight, an mdescribable sense of the drama of 
human life passed through him For leagues and leagues m 
every direction the great pastoral fields lay quiet m their mufiied 
dew-drenched aloofness But there, by those two pomted flames, 
one isolated consciousness kept up the old famihar interest, in love, 
in birth, m death, all the turbulent chances of mortal events 
That simple, pallid, spectacled head became for him at that 
moment a htde island of warm human awareness m the imdst 
of the vast non-human night 

He thought to himself how, in some future time, when these 
formidable scientific inventions would have changed the face of 
the earth, some wayward philosopher like himself would still 
perhaps watch through a window a human head reading by candle- 
light, and find such a sight touching beyond words Mentally he 
resolved once more, while to Mr Valley’s surprise he still hngered, 
staring in at that candle-ht wmdow, that while he hved he would 
never allow the beauty of thmgs of fliis sort to be overpowered for 
him by anything that science could do 

He submitted at last to his companion’s uneasiness and walked 
on But m his heart he thought ‘That old woman in there nught 
be reading a story about my own life* She might be reading 
about Shaftesbury town and yellow bracken and Gerda’s whisthng ' 
She imght be reading about Christie and the Malakite bookshop 
She might be reading about Mattie-’ His thoughts veered 
suddenly ‘Mattie^ Mattie Smith And a wavering suspicion 
that had been gathermg weight for some while m his mmd sud- 
denly took to itself an irrefutable shape ‘Loma and my father 
The httle girl said we were ahke That’s what it is ’’ 

He did not formulate the word ‘sister’ in any portion of his 
consaousness where ideas express themselves m words, but across 
some shadowy mental landscape within him floated and drifted 
that heavy-faced girl with a new and nchly-charged identity' 
AU the vague fragments of association that had gathered here and 
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theie in his life around the word ‘sister,’ hastened now to attach 
themselves to the personality of Mattie Smith and to give it their 
pecuhar glamour 

‘How unreal my life seems to be growing,’ he thought ‘London 
seemed fantastic to me when I hved there, like a tissue of filmy 
threads, but good Lord ' compared with this ' - It would 

be cunous if that old woman reading that book were really reading 
my history and has now perhaps come to my death Well, as long 
as old women like that read books by candlehght there’ll be some 
romance left’’ 

His imnd withdrew into itself with a jerk at this point, trying to 
push away a certain image of things that rose discomfortably 
upon him - the image of a countryside covered from sea to sea 
by illuminated stations for airships, overspread from sea to sea by 
thousands of humming aeroplanes ’ 

What would ever become of TiUy-Valley’s rehgion in t}uit 
world, with head-lights flashing along cemented highways, and 
all existence dommated by electricity ^ What would become of old 
women readmg by candlehght'* What would become of his own 
hfe-illusion, his secret ‘mythology,’ in such a world ■* 

Stubbornly he pushed this vision away ‘I’ll hve in my own 
world to the end,’ he said to himself ‘Nothmg shall make me 
yield ’ 

And while a gasping susurration at his side mdicated that he 
was, m his excitement, walking too fast for Mr Valley, he dis- 
covered that that grey feather of Chnstie’s, which served her as a 
marker m the Um Bund, had nsen up agam in his mmd 
And as he walked along, adaptmg his steps to his compamon’s 
shambhng progress, he mdulged m the fancy that his soul was like 
a vast cloudy serpent of writhmg vapour that had the power of 
overreaching every kind of human mvention ‘All mventions,’ he 
thought, ‘come from man’s brains And man’s soul can escape 
from them, and even while using them, treat them with contempt - 
treat them as if they were not^ It can shp through them like a 
snake, float over them hke a mist, burrow under them like a mole ’’ 
He swung his stick excitedly in the darkness, while he gave his 
arm to Mr Valley to help him eilong He felt as though he were 
entermg upon some desperate, invisible struggle to safeguard 
everythmg that was sacred to him, against modem inventions 
‘It’s queer,’ he thought to himself, ‘what the sight of that grey 
feather m the book, and that old woman with the candle, have 
done to my mmd I’ve made love to the hmit, I’ve brawled in a 
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tavern to the limit, and here I am, with a tipsy priest on my arm, 
thinking of nothing but defending I don’t know what against 
motor-cars and aeroplanes'’ 

He continued vaguely to puzzle himself, as they lurched forward 
in the darkness, as to what it was m his nature that made his 
seduction of Gerda, his encounter with Jason, his discovery of 
Mattie, thus fall away from his consciousness in comparison with 
that feather and that candle, and he came finally to the conclusion, 
before they reached King’s Barton, that there must be something 
queer and inhuman m him ‘But there it is,’ he finally concluded 
‘If I’m like that I am like that ' We must see what comes of it •’ 
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THE HORSE-FAIR 


The first person of their acquaintance they encountered when 
Wolf and Mrs Solent mingled with the hvely crowd that filled 
Ramsgard’s famous Castle Field that afternoon, was none other 
than Mr Albert Smith Wolf was amazed at the cordiahty of his 
mother’s greeting, and so quite evidently was the worthy hatter 
himself 

Mrs Solent was fashionably dressed, but what struck her son 
more than her clothes at that moment was the incredible power 
of her haughty profile, as she flung out her light badinage, hke 
so many shinmg javehns, at the nervous tradesman 

The thought rushed across his brain, as he watched her ‘She’s 
never had her chance in life ' She was made for large transactions 
and stirring events*’ Lettmg his gaze wander over the groups 
about them. Wolf caught sight of Mr Urquhart’s figure m the 
distance, and he decided that, smce sooner or later he would have 
to greet the man, the best thmg he could do was to get it over as 
soon as possible, so as to be prepared to face his Blacksod friends 
free of responsibihty 

Leaving his companions to themselves, therefore, with a nod 
at his mother, he plunged into the heart of that motley scene 
The day obviously was the culrmnation of the Wessex Fair The 
large expanse of meadow-land lymg between the castle rums and 
the railway was encircled by booths, stalls, roundabouts, fortune- 
tellers’ tents, toy circuses - all the entertamments, in fact, which 
the annual horde of migratory peddlers of amusement offered, 
accordmg to age-old tradition, to their rustic chents 

But the centre portion of this spacious fair-ground was carefully 
roped off, and it was here that the ndmg and dnvmg competitions 
took place thatgaveso special an interest to this particular afternoon 
One segment of this roped-off circle had been converted into a 
sort of pnvileged paddock, correspondmg to a racecourse grand- 
stand, where the aristocracy of the neighbourhood, whose carnages 
were drawn up under the railway bank, could watch the pro- 
ceedings m undisturbed secunty 
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The opportunity Wolf had seized of approaching Mr Urquhart 
was given him by the fact that the Squire of King’s Barton was 
standing alone, close to the rope, at some httle distance from the 
privileged spot where most of his compeers were gathered 

He was watchmg with absorbed interest a stately parade of 
prize stalhons, who, adorned with ribbons and other marks of 
distinction, ambled ponderously by, one after another, as if they 
were parading in some gigantic super-equine festival that ought 
to have had super-human spectators' The creatures looked so 
powerful and so contemptuous beside the stablemen who led 
them that Wolf, as he approached this procession, saw for a 
moment the whole human race in an infenor and ignomimous 
hght - saw them as some breed of diabolicaUy-clever monkeys, 
who, by a debased tnck of cunmng, had been able to reduce to 
servitude, though not to servility, ammals far nobler and more 
godlike than themselves 

Tt makes you feel like a Yahoo, sir,’ said Wolf, as he shook 
hands with Mr Urquhart T mean it makes me feel like a Yahoo 
Good Lord ' Look at that beast ' Don’t you get the sensation that 
those hooves are really making the earth tremble-” 

But Mr Urquhart, though he had grasped his secretary’s hand 
warmly and had seemed pleased to see him, took no more notice 
of this remark than if it had been some negligible banahty uttered 
by a complete stranger Wolf, standing by his side, said no more 
tiU the procession had passed His attention began to wander 
from the great stalhons to a mental consideration that made him 
straighten his own shoulders 

He had suddenly become aware of the fehcitous appropnate- 
ness of Mr Urquhart’s clothes, and although his own overcoat 
was a good one and his cloth hat new, he felt somehow badly 
dressed m the man’s company, a feelmg that caused him con- 
siderable annoyance 

‘Damn this accursed snobbishness'’ he said to himself, as he 
contemplated the vast grey flanks of the wmner of the third prize 
‘Why can’t I detach myself absolutely from these thmgs and see 
them as a visitor from Saturn or Uranus would see them-” 

Mr Urquhart turned to him when the last staUion had passed 
by ‘Do ’ee know who my man brought with him over here^’ he 
said, smihng 

Wolf could only lift his thick eyebrows mterrogatively He 
continued to feel uncomfortable under Im employer’s quizzical 
gaze ‘He looks me up and down,’ he thought to himself, ‘as if I 
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were a horse that had disappointed him by not winning even a 
third prize ’ 

‘You mean Monk^’ he said ‘I can’t guess whom he brought 
with him I thought he was drivingjvoM ’ 

‘He put her on the box by his side,’ went on the Squire ‘It 
was that old servant of our good Otters I was compelled to look 
at the flowers in her bonnet and the tassels on her cape all the 
way here ’ 

‘You don’t mean Dimity Stone^’ murmured Wolf, and he con- 
templated m a rapid inward vision that sly, misogymstic eye fixed 
sardomcally on the old woman’s wizened back, and the chivalrous 
grand air with which the coachman must have conversed with 
her, as he held the reins 

‘I couldn’t let her walk,’ went on the Squire ‘And the Otters 
had left her behmd I suppose they hadn’t room They came in 
a wretched conveyance I suppose they got it from ihe hotel ’ 
He swung about and surveyed the crowd with mdulgent arrogance 
‘I can just see the good Darnley from here,’ he said ‘There ' - 
can’t you'’ I wonder where that terrible person who’s always 
drunk has hidden himself' I saw him, too, a moment ago And, 
by gad, there’s Tilly-Valley ' Let’s go and stir him up He won’t 
expect me to speak to him You watch his face, my boy, when I 
nudge his elbow Eh^ What^ Come on’ And greatly to Wolf’s 
annoyance he found himself compelled to support lus hmpmg 
employer on his arm, while the two of them pushed their way 
towards the clergyman 

‘Tally ho' Run to earth'’ was the Squire’s greetmg, as, with 
Wolf at his elbow, he came up unobserved to where the httle 
pnest was standing ‘Afternoon, Valley' Should have thought 
this sort of thing wasn’t in your Ime , eh ■’ what ■* Too many horsey 
rascals about'* Too many rowdy young men, eh'” 

If Wolf was astonished at Mr Urquhart’s faimhar tone, he was 
still more astonished at the expression on the face of the nervous 
clergyman 

Stammeringly Mr Valley found his tongue 

‘Fme horses moie of them than usual did you see that 
grey one ’* tlie Otters are here they drove over I walked 
so did others many others it would be nice if there 
were seats here don’t you think so ■* seats ?’ 

Wolf could hardly bear to listen to these broken utterances of 
the poor Vicar There was somethmg about his pmched face, 
his shapeless nose, his thin neck, his frightened eyes, tihat produced 
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a profoundly pitiful feeling This sensation was accentuated by 
the way a certain vein in the man’s throat stood out Not only 
did it stand out, it pulsed and vibrated All the panic that Mr 
Urquhart’s presence provoked seemed concentrated m that 
pulsing vein 

‘Seats, did you say^’ chuckled the Squire ‘Tou don’t need a 
seat at your age ’ And leamng heavily on his companion’s arm, 
he tapped the priest with the end of his stick with an air of playful 
famihanty 

It came over Wolf then, with a rush of sheer rage, that he must 
get his employer away from this man at all costs Never had he 
liked Mr Urquhart less There was somethmg in his wrinkled 
white face, at that moment, which suggested an outrush of 
incredible evil - of evil emergmg, like some aboimnable vapour, 
from a level of consciousness not often revealed 

Wolf was tolerant enough of the various forms of normal and 
abnormal sensuality, but what at that instant he got a ghmpse 
of, beneath this man’s gentlemanly mask, was something different 
from viciousness It was as if some abysmal ooze from the slrnie 
of that which underlies all evil had been projected to the surface 
‘Gome along, sir We must get back to the rope,’ Wolf found 
himself saymg in a stern, dry voice ‘They’re starting the dnving- 
match and I can’t let you miss that^' 

Mr Urquhart’s hilanty seemed to sink fathom deep at the 
sound of his secretary’s voice He permitted himself to be pulled 
away But Wolf noticed a perceptible increase m his lameness as 
he drew him along, and glancing sideways at his face, he was 
startled by the look of almost imbecile vacmty that had replaced 
what had been there before 

The crowd had thickened perceptibly now, and Wolf realized 
that he was seeing the most charactenstic gathering for that 
portion of the countryside that he was ever likely to see Here 
were smart self-satisfied tradesmen from Ramsgard with their 
wives and their girls Here were weather-stamed carters from 
Blackmore, cider-makers and cattle-dealers from Sedgemoor, 
stalwart melancholy-lookmg shepherds from the high Quantocks, 
a spnnkhng of well-to-do farmers fixjm the far-off valley of the 
Frome, sly, whimsical dairymen from the nch pastures of the 
Stour, and, moving among them all, slow-voiced and slow-footed, 
but with an mfinite zest for enjoyment, the local rustic labourers 
that tilled the heavy fields watered by the Lunt 
The two men pushed their way back to the taut, vibratmg rope, 
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beyond which the dnvmg contest was now proceeding, and as 
they rested there, Wolf’s nund felt liberated from all its agitations, 
and he drank in the scene before him with unruffled dehght The 
peculiar smells that came to his nostrils — leather, and straw, and 
horse-dung, and tobacco-smoke, and cider-sour human breath, 
and pamt, and tar, and half-devoured apples - were all caught 
up and overpowered by one grand dominant odour, the umque 
smell of the trodden grass of a fair-field Let the sun shine as it 
would from the cold blue heaven > Let the chariots of white clouds 
race as they pleased under that airy tent' It was from the sohd 
ground under human feet, under equine hooves, that this Dorset- 
shire world gave forth its autochthonous essence, its bitter-sweet, 
rank, harsh, terrestrial sweat, comforting beyond conscious know- 
ledge to the heart of man and beast 

Nothing could have been more symbolic of the inmost nature of 
that countryside than the humorous gravity with which these 
lean yeomen and plump farmers drove their brightly-painted 
gigs and high dog-carts round that hoof-trodden paddock' The 
obvious reciprocity between the men who drove and the ammals 
driven, the magnetic currents of sympathy between the persons 
lookmg on and the persons showing off, the way the whole scene 
was characterized by something casual, non-official, nonchalant - 
all this produced an effect that only England, and perhaps only 
that portion of England, could have brought mto being Behind 
Wolf and his companion surged a pushing, josthng, heterogeneous 
crowd, giving vent to a low, monotonous murmur, and behmd 
them again could be heard the raucous cries and clangmgs and 
whisthngs firom the noisy whirhgigs 

Wolf could make out, here and there among the people round 
him, the well-known straw hats - manufactured by Mr Albert 
Smith - of the boys of Ramsgard School ‘They must be having 
a “half” to-day,’ he thought, and his mmd ran upon the vanous 
queer, unathletic, unpopular boys among the rest, who must 
be feelmg, just then, so mdescnbably thankful for this blessed 
interlude in their hateful life ' The thought of the unknown, undis- 
covered bulhes that probably existed in Ramsgard School at that 
very moment made him feel sick at the pit of his stomach ‘I put 
my curse on them,’ he thought ‘If I have a vestige of occult 
power, I put my curse upon them'’ 

A short, stocky man, with powerful wrists, dnvmg a hvely but 
not particularly handsome horse, passed them at that moment 
inside the paddock Wolf was wondenng why the voices round 
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him were discreetly lowered as this person trotted by, when he 
noted that the man exchanged a famihar nod with Mr Urquhart 
‘Not a bad turnout for a Lovelace,’ muttered this latter, when 
the eqmpage had passed, ‘but they never can quite do it’’ 
Once again Wolf felt a pnck of shame at the curious mterest 
which this occurrence excited in him What was Lord Lovelace 
to him ^ He glanced furtively at the Squire of King’s Barton The 
man’s baggy eye-wnnkles had, just then, a look that was almost 
saurian From one corner of his twitching mouth a trickle of sahva 
descended, towards which a small fly persistently darted 

Wolf turned away his eyes The magic of the scene had com- 
pletely vanished The smell of the trodden earth was stale in his 
nostrils A loathing of the whole spectacle of life took possession 
of him And under his breath he repeated that strange classical 
lament, a tag in his memory from his schooldays, a mere catch- 
word now, but it gave him a certain rehef to pronounce the 
queer-sounding syllables 

‘Ailmon' Aihnon'’ he muttered to himself, as he leaned his 
stomach against that vibrant rope ‘Aihnon* Aihnon*’ And the 
very utterance of this tragic cry from the old Greek dramas soothed 
his mmd as if it had been a talisman But the disgust he felt at 
the pressure of things at that moment extended itself to this whole 
fair-ground, extended itself even to the prospect of seeing Gerda 
again ‘How can I face her in the midst of all this*” he thought, 
and he recalled the outhne of his mother’s profile, so contemptu- 
ously lifted towards Albert Smith ‘What will she think of the 
Torp family*” he said to himself, in miserable discomfort 

Strugghng against this wretched mood, he straightened his back 
and clutched the rope with both his hands Savagely he tned to 
summon up out of the depths of his spirit some current of defiant 
magnetism But the presence of Mr Urquhart, taciturn and 
pensive though the Squire had become, seemed to cut olf all help 
from these furtive resources 
So he sought to steady himself by pure reason 
‘After all,’ he argued, ‘those gulfs of watery blue up there are 
such an unthinkable background to all this, that they that 
they a tackle of sahva more or less a woman’s profile more 

or less ’ And then, as he watched those painted gigs come 
swmgmg once more round the enclosure, and heard the exclama- 
tions of mahcious dehght, as a chestnut-coloured mare showed a 
vicious tendency to back her dnver against the rope, a sense of 
terrified lonehness came upon him What could Gerda, or his 
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mother, or anyone else - man or woman - really feel toward him 
so that this lonehness should be eased ^ Emptiness leered at him, 
emptmess yawned at him, out of that watery blue, and what 
pointed spikes of misunderstanding he had to throw himself upon 
before this busthng day was over' 

He ran his fingers along the swaymg rope, sticky from the m« 
numerable human hands that had clutched it His mind seemed 
to hover above the form of Gerda and above the form of his 
mother, as if it had been a fioatmg imst gathered about two 
sundered headlands That famihar grey head, with those mockmg 
brown eyes, and this other, this new strange head, with its sea- 
grey gaze and its wild, pursed-up, whisthng mouth - what would 
happen when he brought them together'’ 

It would mean he would have to leave his mother That’s what 
It would mean Where was Gerda now, in this confused medley'* 
She must be somewhere about, and perhaps Christie, too' 

“You won’t care if I go off to look for my mother, sir he found 
himself saymg And the words quite startled him, as if he had 
spoken m his sleep, for he had made up his mind that he would 
never speak of his pnvate afiairs to this egoistic gentleman 
‘Eh'* What’s that'* Tired of the old man, hai* Want to gad 
after the petticoats'* WeU' Take me to the enclosure, out of this 
crowd, and I’ll let you go I suppose it’s hopeless to find Monk 
in this hurly >* He was to have come back for me But Lord' he’s 
got his own httle affairs, as well as another There' That’s 
better You needn’t go at a snail’s pace for me There ' That’s 
all nght I’ll find Lovelace in the enclosure, I daresay He’ll 
wait to see the cart-horses ’ 

Wolf steered the Sqmre as well as he could through the josthng 
mob of people, and left him at the entrance to the pnvileged circle 
‘You and I know more about some of these good folks than 
they know themselves,’ remarked Mr Urquhart, grimly ‘Our 
History’ll make ’em sit up a bit, eh'* what'* Well, off with ’ee, me 
boy, and if you want to find your mother, I’d look for her m the 
refreshment-tent, if I were you Never loiow’d but one woman 
who could see a horse-show out to the end - and she was a tart 
of Lord Tmtinhull’s “Sack” they used to call her, and “sacked” 
she was, at the finish, poor bitch ' Well, good luck to ’ee We’ll 
do some sohd work to-morrow, please God'’ 

Wolf mumbled some madequate reply to this and strode away 
What struck him just then was the contrast between the silky tone 
of his employer’s voice and the toU-pike jocularity of his language 
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‘Neither tone nor woids are the real man,’ he thought ‘What 
seething mahce, what fermenting misanthropy, that mask of his 
does covert’ 

Crossing the fair-field to the northwzird, leavmg the paddock 
to his left and the whirhgigs to his nght. Wolf speedily found his 
way to the entrance of the great refreshment-tent 

The place was packed with people, some taking their stimulant 
at httle deal-board tables, others eating and drinking as they 
stood, others again crowding about the massive serving-counter 
at the end of the tent, where great silvery receptacles kept hot 
by oil-flames, were disgorging into earthenware cups a quahty 
of tea that seemed to meet the taste ahke of the Lovelaces and 
of the Torps, so varied were the human types now eagerly 
swallowing it' 

Wolf speedily became aware that Mr Urquhart’s jibe about 
few petticoats being able to endure a horse-show to the end was 
not without justification About three-quarters of the persons 
filhng this huge canvas space were women 

The first famihar form he encountered as he pushed his way in 
was that of Selena Gault This lady was seated alone at a small 
table placed against the canvas wall, where she was dnnkmg her 
tea and eatmg her bread-and-butter m sublime indifference to 
the crowd that surged about her Wolf burned to her, snatched 
an unoccupied chair, and sat down at her side 

He felt, for some reason, a sense of profound physical exhaustion, 
and underneath the pleasant badmage with which he returned his 
friend’s greetings he found himself positively chngmg to this 
lonely woman 

The lady’s costume, to which she had given a vague sporting 
touch suitable to the occasion, enhanced her grotesque hideousness 
But from her deformed visage her eyes gleamed such irresistible 
affection that his ebbing courage began steadily to revive 

Their complete isolation m the midst of the crowd -for the 
people josthng past their table gave them httle heed - soon led 
Wolf to plunge shamelessly into what was nearest his heart 
Selena Gault’s ghastly upper hp qmvered perceptibly as he told 
her of his affair with Gerda and his resolve to get marned without 
delay 

‘Why, she’s here’’ she cried ‘The child’s here' She came in 
with her father a quarter of an hour ago She certainly is one of 
the lovehest girls I’ve ever set eyes upon I hadn’t seen her smce 
she’s grown up I was amazed at her beauty Well' You have 
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made hay while the sun shone No ' it’s no use ' You can't possibly 
see her from where you are Now turn lound and look at me, 
and let’s talk about all this, quietly and sensibly It’s as serious 
as It could be, and I don’t know what’s to be done about it ’ 
‘There’s nothing to be done. I’m afraid. Miss Gault,’ said Wolf 
gravely, forcing himself to accept the situation, ’nothing except to 
make some money by hook or by crook ' Do you think if I put the 
case to Urquhart he’d give me a little more^ We’re getting on 
first-rate with the History ’ 

Never were human eyehds lifted more whimsically than were 
those of Wolf’s interlocutor at this mild suggestion 

‘Oh, my dear boy'’ she chuckled ‘You don’t know how funny 
you are To ask that man for money to get married on ’ 

‘No good, eh^’ he murmured ‘No, I suppose not But you 
don’t thmk he’ll show me the door, do you 

Miss Gault shook her head ‘If he does, we’ll put all our wits 
together and get you something in Ramsgard There are jobs - ’ 
she added, thoughtfully puckermg her brows 
But Wolf, havmg twice twisted his head back into its normal 
position from a hopeless attempt to see further than a few yards 
in front of him, felt an irresistible impulse to reveal to this woman 
certain rather sinister deductions that he found he had been in- 
voluntarily making from recent ghmpses and hints Composed 
ongmally of the veriest wisps and wefts of fluctuating suspicion, 
they seemed now to have sohdified themselves in unabashed 
tangibihty What they now amounted to was that Mattie was 
not Mr Smith’s daughter at all, but Wilham Solent’s, and that 
Olwen, the girl’s httle prot6g6e, was actually the incestuous child 
of old Malakite, the bookseller, and of some vanished sister of 
Christie’s It was the startlmg nature of these conclusions that 
tempted him to fire them off point-blank at the lady by his side, 
whose morbid receptivity made her a dedicated target for such a 
shock 

‘Is It true that I have a sister in this town^’ he enquired boldly, 
looking straight mto Miss Gault’s eyes 
The appalhng upper hp vibrated like the end of a tapir’s pro- 
boscis, and the grey eyes bhnked as if he had shot off a pistol 
‘W^t^’ she cried, letting her hands fall heavily upon her knees, 
hke tlie hands of a flabbergasted sorceress, palms downward and 
fingers outspread ‘Whafs that you’re saymg, boy^’ 

‘I am saying that I’ve come to a shrewd certainty,’ said Wolf 
firmly, ‘that Mattie Snuth and I have the same father ’ 
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Miss Gault astonished him. by putting her elbows on to the table 
and covering her face with her extended fingers, through which 
her eyes now regarded him She was not weepmg - he could see 
that Was she laughing at him ^ There was something so queer 
in this gesture, that he felt an uneasy discomfort It was as if she 
had suddenly turned into a different person, as different from the 
Miss Gault he knew as the new Mattie they were talking about was 
different from the one he had met m that Victonan dinmg-room 

He wished she would remove those fingers and stop stanng at 
him so discomfortably When at last she did so, it was to reveal a 
countenance whose expression he was at a loss to read Her face 
certainly wasn’t blubbered with crymg, but it was flushed and 
disturbed The impression he really got from it was of something 
almost indecent ' 

He glanced furtively round, and, hurriedly extending his arm, 
touched one of her wrists 

‘You must have known Fd find out sooner or later,’ he said 
‘It doesn’t matter, my knowing does it^ He couldn’t mind He’d 
be glad, I should think ’ And he gave an awkward httle chuckle 
as he released her hand and began fumbhng for a cigarette 

He had only just succeeded m findmg the small packet for which 
he was searching when he caught Miss Gault’s eyes ht up in 
excited recognition 

He swung round Ah' there they were -making their way 
straight towards them - the portly figure of Mr Torp, with Gerda 
leanmg hghtly on his arm' 

He did not hesitate a moment, but leaping up from his chair 
with an mcoherent apology to his compamon, he advanced to 
meet them, his heart beating fast, but his brain m full command 
of the situation 

Gerda flushed crimson when she saw him, disengaged her arm 
firom her father’s, and, coming to meet him with charming im- 
petuosity, held out her hand 

She was dressed in plam navy-blue serge, and wore a dark, 
soft hat low down over her fair hair This unassunung attire 
heightened her beauty, and the embarrassed yet lUuramated look 
with which she greeted her lover, brought back to his nund so 
vividly the events of yesterday that for a moment he was struck 
with a kind of dizzmess that reduced everyone in that crowded 
tent to a floating and eddymg mist 

He caught at her hand without a word and held it tightly for a 
moment, hurting her a httle. 
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Jie soon dropped it, however, and said very hurnedly and 
quietly ‘Gerda forgive me but I want to introduce you 
to my fhend. Miss Gault ’ 

Gerda’s eyes must have already encountered those of that 
lady, for he saw her face stiffen to a conventional and rather 
strained smile But at this moment Mr Torp intervened, coming 
up very close to Wolf and touching the latter’s hand with his 
plump finger before he could lift it to greet him 

‘So you and darter have fixed it up, have ’ec'*’ he whispered, 
m a confidential, almost funereal tone ‘Don’t ’ee be fretted about 
I nor the missus, mister Us be glad in advance, I tell ’ee , and so it 
be ’ He caught hold of Wolf’s sleeve and put his face close to his 
face, while Wolf, with a sidelong glance, became aware that Miss 
Gault had approached them and had been met half-way by Gerda 
‘’Tis they wimmmg’s whimsies what us have got to mind, 
hasn’t whispered Mr Torp ‘What they do rcckon’U happen to 
we, ‘tis what will happen to we, looks so* Don’t ’ee take on, 
mister, about us being poor folks hke Darter’s different from we 
and alius has been, since her were a babe She’s had grand 
courtiers ere now, though I shouldn’t say it But Gerdie be a good 
girl, though turble la/y about house Her mother once did think 
it ’ud be young Bob Weevil what ’ud get her, but I knewed a 
thmg or two beyond that, I did ' I knewed she were one for the 
gentry, as you might say ‘Twere bam in her, I reckon ' I be a 
climbing man, me wone self It’s like enough she gets it firom I *’ 
And before he withdrew his rubicund face to a discreet distance, 
the stone-cutter gave him a shrewd wink 

It was then that Miss Gault took the opportumty of brmging 
Gerda up to them She had evidently said something very gracious 
to the girl, for Gerda’s quaint society-manner had left her, and 
she looked pleased, though a httle bewildered 

‘We’ve made Jfiiends already,’ said Miss Gault to Wolf, ‘and I’ve 
told her I knew her well by sight How do you do, Mr Torp ' I was 
telhng Mr Solent that I knew your daughter already, though I’ve 
never spoken to her, but she’s not a young lady one can forget*’ 
What Mr Torp’s reply to this was Wolf did not hear Aware 
that the situation had arranged itself, he found as he kept lookmg 
at Gerda’s face, as she hstened to Miss Gault and her fether, that 
he was beginmng to grow nervously hostile to all these explana- 
tions Why couldn’t he and Gerda go straight off now, out of 
this hurly-burly, out anywhere so as to be at peace and alone ^ 

‘Well, good-bye,’ Gerda was saymg ‘Perhaps we’ll see you 
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again later, but father and I haven’t half gone the round yet, 
have we, father^’ 

'Gone the round* I should think us hadn’t*’ said Mr Torp 
'Bam’t what used to be, this here fair* I do mind when ’twere 
so thick wi’ gipoos and suchlike, that a person could scarce move 
But Gerdie and I will see summat, don’t ’ee fear* They whirligigs 
why there ain’t a blessed season since her was a mommet that 
we ain’t rid m they things, is there, my chuck 

'No, there isn’t, father Good-l3ye, Miss Gault*’ she added, 
with a straight, confiding, grateful glance at her friend’s friend 
'I’ll be at home all to-morrow afternoon, Wolf,’ she murmured, 
as she smoothed out her gloves and buttoned her jacket 

Mr Torp caught the word 'So she shall be*’ he cried em- 
phatically 'I be a turble stern man, for ordering they to do what 
they’ve set their hearts on doing* Well, good-bye to ’ee, sir* 
Good-bye to ’ee, marm * If all and sundry here were to fling at 
they coceenuts, therc’d be few left, I reckon *’ 

Watching that quaintly assorted couple moving away out of 
the tent, Wolf felt a glow of almost conceited satisfaction in the 
discovery that whatever vein of snobbishness it was in him that 
had made so much of Mr Urquhart’s clothes and Lord Lovelace’s 
appearance, it fell away completely where Gerda was concerned 
'I’m glad the old man is as he is *’ he thought, as his eyes followed 
them into the open air 

'Let’s sit down again, shall we^’ he said to Miss Gault 
His spirits were a httle dashed, however, when he regarded the 
lady opposite him, as they resumed their seats, for her face seemed 
to have grown stiff and somewhat remote 

'This IS very serious,’ she said gravely And then, with an 
almost plaintive tone, 'Whv is it that men are so ndiculous^’ 
'But I thought you hked her. Miss Gault * You were so espeaally 
sweet to her ’ 

She sighed and gave him a glance that seemed to say irritably, 
'And to cap everything you are an incredible fool *’ 

'You did like her, didn’t you^’ 

'So childish that they think of notliing nothing when 
their desire is aroused ^ 

‘Why IS It so serious, Miss Gault he said And then he added 
rather maliciously, 'My mother would see in a second how refined 
she is *’ 

Miss Gault lifted her eyebrows 'I’m not only thinking of your 
mother,’ she said 'There’s no reason, that I know of, why I 
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should fuss about her I’m thinking of you and the girl herself, 
and - and of all your friends Listen, boy’ - and she bent on him 
one of the most tender and reproachful looks he had ever seen - 
‘all this IS pure madness - selfish, greedy madness' You can't 
make a girl hke that happy -no' not for half a year' Good 
heavens, child, you’re as bhnd as a - You’re as selfish as one of my 
cats ' It’s the girl I’m thinking of, I tell you You’ll make her 
miserable, you and your mother ' She’s sweet to look at, but Wolf, 
Wolf she and you will talk completely different languages' You 
can’t do these things - not in our country, anyhow I’ve seen it 
again and again - these things brmg misery - just misery And 
how are you going to support her, I’d like to know>” 

‘She has mdeed a different language,’ cned Wolf, irrelevantlv, 
and his mmd reverted to the blackbird of Poll’s Camp And then, 
as he saw her face droop weanly and her fingers tap the table 
‘Why did you take it all so mcely just now Why did you talk of 
getting me work m Ramsgard 

She made no reply to this But after a moment she burst out 
‘Your father would laugh at you he would ' He’d just 
laugh at you '’ 

‘Well, we’d better not talk of it any more,’ said Wolf sulkily 
He cast about in the deptlis of his consciousness, however, with 
the vindictiveness of defeat, for some hne of attack that would 
disturb and agitate her 

‘Miss Gault,’ he began, while with her gaze fixed upon vacancy 
she stared through him and past him mto the mtenor of tlie 
great tent, ‘do you mmd if I ask you a direct question I know 
that Mattie Simth is my father’s child, but what I want to ask 
you now is - whose child is Olwen ■*’ 

A famt browmsh flush ran like a stream of muddy water beneath 
the surface of the skin of her face She bent her head over the table, 
and like a great ruffled bird, in a cage, that has been shaken from 
the top, she began pickmg up and lifhng to her mouth every 
crumb of biead m sight Then, with a shaky hand, she poured 
some spilt drops of cold tea from her saucer mto her cup 

‘What I want to know,’ repeated Wolf, ‘is why my sister Mattie 
has this child Olwen to look after Is she a foundhng'* Is she 
adopted^ Where did she spring from'*’ 

But the daughter of the late head master of Ramsgard School 
remained obstinately silent She folded her hands mechamcally 
over the heavy teacup and sat straight in her chair, stanng mto 
her lap like an image of Atropos, , 
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‘Don’t you want to tell me, Miss Gault ^ Is it something you 
caiCt tdl me^’ 

Still the lady remained silent, her fingers tightly clenched over 
the cup 

‘I knew there was somethmg queer firom the start,’ he went on 
‘What’s the matter with you alP Who ts this child'” 

Then very slowly Miss Gault rose to her feet 
‘Gome out mto the air,’ she said brusquely ‘I can’t talk to 
you here ’ 

They made their way together out of the tent, but they had 
hardly gone a stone’s throw into the cold March sunshme when 
they encountered, without a possibihty of retreat or evasion, Mrs 
Solent and Mr Smith advancmg resolutely and blamelessly 
towards the place they were quitting 
The hatter of Ramsgard School looked pinched and withered 
in the hard, glaring hght Wolf received a sudden, mexphcable 
inkhng that the man was wretchedly miserable The look he got 
from him as they approached seemed grey with weariness Mrs 
Solent was, however, talking gaily Her brown eyes were shinin g 
with mischief Her cheeks were flushed And now, at the very 
moment of salutation, he could see that proud face toss its chin, 
and that sturdy, well-dressed figure gather itself together for battle 
Once more it came over him with a queer kmd of remorse, as if 
he were responsible for it ‘She’s had no life at all, and she’s made 
for great, stirring events ’’ 

But It was many days before he forgot the manner m which 
those two anaent rivals faced each other It had, this encounter 
between them, the queer effect upon him of m aking him recall, 
as he had once or twice already in Dorsetshire, that passage m 
Hamlet where the -ghost cnes out from beneath the earth A piece 
of horse-dung at his feet, as he instmctively looked away while 
the two came together, grew large and white and round 

‘He can’t have a sWd of flesh left on him down there,’ he 
thought to himself, with a land of sullen anger against both the 
women But what puzzled him now was that Miss Gault did not 
rise to the occasion as he had supposed she would have done To 
his own personal taste she looked more formidable m her black 
satm gown than his mother did in her finery, but it was clear to 
him, as he watched them shakmg hands, that las mother’s spmt was 
poised and adjusted to the nicest point of the encounter, whereas 
Miss Gault’s inmost being just then seemed disorganized, dis* 
jomted, hdpless, unwieldy 
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That they shook hands at all, he conld see, was owing to his 
mother Miss Gault’s hands hung down at her sides, like the 
hands of a large, stuffed doll that has been set up with difficulty 
in an erect position And they remained like this until Mrs 
Solent’s arm had been extended for qmte a perceptible passage 
of time When Selena did raise her wnst and take her enemy’s 
fingers, it was to retam them all the while the two were speaking 
But Mis Solent told Wolf afterwards that there was no warmth 
or life in that cold pressure 

‘Well, Selena, so it’s really you ' And I couldn’t have beheved 
there’d be so httle change You are at your old tricks again, I see, 
running off with my son ■’ 

‘I hope you are weU, Ann,’ said Miss Gault ‘You look as hand- 
some as ever ’ 

‘I’d look handsomer still, if my son wasn’t so imambitious and 
lazy,’ rephed the other, givmg Wolf a glance of glowmg posses- 
siveness 

‘Men can be too ambitious, Ann,’ said Miss Gault slowly, 
speaking as if she were in some kind of trance 

‘We passed a really pretty girl a minute or two ago,’ cned Mrs 
Solent suddenly, ‘and Albert here says he knows who she is You 
ought to go over to the roundabouts, Wolf, and try and find her ' 
She was with a labourmg-man of some sort, a stocky, plump htde 
man, but she was pretty as a picture'* 

‘Do you mean that Dorsetlabourers sell their daughters, mother ■* 
Or do you mean that all beauty can be had for the askmg'* All 
nght. I’ll hunt for her through all the tents'’ 

He felt himself speakmg in such a strained, queer voice that he 
was not surpnsed to observe Miss Gault glanang nervously at 
Mrs Solent to see if she had detected it But Mrs Solent was too 
exated just then to notice so shght a thing as a change of tone 
As he spoke with his mother m this way about Gerda, something 
seemed to nse up in his throat that was like a serpent of fiuy He 
rebelled agamst the look of his mother’s fece, the proud outhne 
of her scornful profile ‘I am glad I am glad ’ he said to 
himself, ‘that Gerda ««’f a lady, and that her father if a stone- 
cutter'* 

And It came over him that it was an imbecihty that any human 
soul should have the power over another soul that his mother had 
over him As he looked at her now;, he was aware of an angry 
revolt at the massive resistance which her personahty offered 

It did not make it easier for him at this moment that he recog- 
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mzed clearly enough that the very strength m his mother, which 
had been such security to him in his childhood, was the thing 
now with which he had to struggle to gam his hberty-that 
protective, maternal strength, the most formidable of all psychic 
forces' 

She was like a witch - his mother - on the wrong side m the 
fairy-story of life She was on the side of fate against chance, 
and of destiny agamst random fortune *I don’t care how she 
feels when I tell her about Gerda,’ he said to himself, and in a 
flash, looking all the while at his mother’s dress, he thought of 
the yielded loveliness of Gerda’s body, and he decided that he 
would shake off this resistance without the least remorse ‘Shake 
It off' Pass over it, disregard it'* he said to himself 

‘I shall come and see you, Selena, whether you like it or not,’ 
his mother was now saying ‘After twenty-five years people as 
old as we are ought to be sensible, oughtn’t we, Mr Smith she 
added 

But Mr Smith had managed to remove himself a pace or two 
from their company, under cover of a sudden mterest in a torn 
and flapping Western Gazette^ which he proceeded to push into a 
trampled mole-hiU with the end of his stick 

Mrs Solent glanced at her son shrewdly and scrutinizmgly 
‘You look as if you were enjoying yourself, I must say' What’s 
come over you"* Are vouwishmg yourself back m London'’ Well, 
come on, Albert Smith' I’m longing for a cup of tea These people 
have had theirs ’ 

She was already carrvmg off her companion, after a nod to 
Miss Gault, which was received without a sign of response, when 
Wolf stopped her ‘Where shall we meet, mother, when you’re 
ready to go'” 

‘Oh, anywhere, child ' We can’t lose ourselves here ’ 

‘Say over there, then'* By the roundabouts, m about an hour'*’ 

‘All nght, very good' Mr. Smith shall escort me there when 
we’ve had our tea It’s strange, Albert, isn’t it, that m this place 
of my whole married hfe, you’re the only friend I’ve got left'*’ 

Wolf was aware of an expression in her brown eyes, a droop of 
her straight shoulders, that made him realize that there were 
strange emotions stimng under the surface of that airy manner. 

‘The roundabouts, then'’ he repeated 

‘All nght - m an hour or so '’ she flung back ‘And why don’t 
you and Selena have a turn at the swmgs'*’ she added, as she 
■went off. 
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Her disappearance seemed to make no difference to Seelna 
Gault In absolute immobibty the poor lady remamed standing 
there, stanng at the grass It was as if she’d put her foot upon an 
adder that struck her with sudden paralysis, so that at a touch 
she would topple over and fall 

Wolf came close to her ‘Don’t worry about my mother, Miss 
Gault, darling,’ he whispered earnestly ‘She’s not as flippant as 
she sounds really she’s not* She’s hke that with everyone 
She’s hke that with me ’ 

Miss Gault looked at him as if his words meant nothing Her 
vacant stare seemed to be fixed on something at a remote 
distance 

‘I know, I quite understand,’ she murmured, and her hands, 
coming, as it were, slowly to life, began to pick at the htde cloth 
buttons of the braided jacket she wore over her satin gown The 
stifihess of these old-fashioned garments seemed to hold her up. 
Without their support it looked as if she would have fallen down 
just where she was - close to the newspaper buned through the 
nervousness of Mr Smith* 

She seemed to Wolf, as he stood helplessly before her, like a 
classic image of outrage in grotesque modem clothes ‘She’s hke 
an elderly lo,’ he thought, ‘dnven mad by the gadfly of the 
goddess ’ 

‘Dear Miss Gault* Don’t you worry about it any more * I swear 
to you she isn’t as mahcious as she seems You must remember 
that all this isn’t as easy for her as she makes out She’s hard, 
but she can be really magnanimous you’ll see* She doesn’t 
realize people’s feehngs, that’s what it is She was the same about 
Gerda Fancy her noticmg her like that *’ In his desire to soothe 
his compamon he seized one of the black-gloved hands As he 
did so he looked round nervously, for he began to be aware that 
various persons among the groups who passed them stopped to 
stare at her perturbed figure 

But his touch brought a flood of colour to the woman’s swarthy 
cheeks She clasped his hand tightly with both her own, holdmg 
It for a moment before she let it fall 

‘I can’t help it, boy,’ she said in a low tone ‘Seeing her bnngs 
It all back ’ She paused for a moment ‘No one else ever treated 
me as a woman,’ she added, her mouth twitchmg 

Wolf wrinkled his bushy eyebrows 

‘You must let me be as fond of you as he was,’ he muttered. 
‘You must look after me as you looked after him ’ 
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She nodded and smiled a httle at that, rearranged the great 
black hat upon her head, and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
placed her hand on his arm ‘Come,’ she said, ‘let’s go to the 
roundabouts ’ 

They moved slowly together across the field It occurred to him 
now that he could distract her mind and at the same time satisfy 
his own cunosity by renewmg their mterrupted conversation 
‘I don’t want to tease you with questions,’ he began presently 
‘But you promised you’d tell me - you know^ - about Mattie and 
Olwen * 

‘It’s not easy, boy,’ said Miss Gault with a sigh 
‘I know It isn’t That’s why I wantjoa to tell me and not 
anyone else ’ 

She walked by his side in silence for a while, evidently coUectmg 
her thoughts ‘It’s the sort of thmg one finds so difiScult to tell,’ 
she said, looking guardedly round them 

‘Well* Let me telljou^’ he retorted, ‘and you correct me, if 
I’m wrong ’ 

Miss Gault nodded gravely 

‘Mattie’s my father’s child,’ he muttered m a low, clear voice, 
‘and Olwen is - ’ 

Miss Gault had managed to turn her face so far away from him 
that he couldn’t sec her expression 

‘Who told you all this, boy-* Who told you"” she mterrupted, 
m such a peevish tone that two solemn-faced members of the 
Sixth Form of the School, with blue nbbon^ round their straw- 
hats and sticks m their hands, glanced furtively at her as they 
passed. 

‘Olwen’s father was old Malakite,’ Wolf went on, ‘and Olwen’s 
mother was Christie Malakite’s sister ’ 

Miss Gault still kept her face removed firom his steady gaze 
‘Aren’t I nght ■” he repeated ‘But you needn’t tell me I know 
I am nght ’ He paused, and they contmued to cross the field 
‘What’s become of the mother ■*’ he contmued ‘Is she still ahve ■” 
Miss Gault did turn at this 
‘Austraha,’ she whispered 
‘Alive or dead i” 

She almost shouted her reply to this, as if with a spasm of savage 
rehef 

‘Dead*’ she cned 

Wolf hdd his peace for a moment or two, while his bram 
worked at top speed 
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‘What Chnstie must have gone through >’ he murmured audibly, 
but m a tone as if talking to himseli rather than to her ‘What she 
must have gone through'’ 

Miss Gault’s comment upon this was drowned by the brazen 
noise issumg from the engine of one of the roundabouts which 
they were now approaching 

‘What did you say?’ he shouted m her ear 
‘I said that Chnstie Malakite has no heart'’ cned Miss Gault, 
and her voice was almost as harsh as the raucous whistle that 
saluted them 

He stopped at this, and they both stood motionless, looking at 
each other covertly, while a magnetic current of inexphcable 
antagonism flickered between them 

‘It wasn’t her he loved'’ Miss Gault shouted suddenlv-so 
suddenly that Wolf moved backwards, as if she had lifted her 
hand to hit him 

‘Who didn’t love whom?’ he voaferated in response, while two 
small boys of the Ramsgard Preparatory School nudged each 
other and peered at them mqmsitively 

‘What are you starmg for? Urchins cned Miss Gault 
‘All the same they’re mce boys,’ she muttered ‘Look' I’ve 
hurt their feehngs now, and they really are very pohte Here, 
children, come here •’ 

The two httle boys, their heads covered with enormous and very 
new examples of the art of Mr Albert Smith, pretended not to 
hear her appeal They remained m fixed contemplation of a 
counter of glanng cakes and sweets 

‘Come here, you two '’ repeated the lady 
They did, at that, sheepishly turn round and begm moving 
towards her, with an air as if it were a complete acadent that 
their feet earned them m that particular direction rather than 
in any other 

‘I won’t hurt you,’ she said, as softly as she could m the midst 
of the temfic noise that whirled round them ‘What are your 
names, my dears ?’ 

‘Stepney Major,’ murmured one of the little boys 
‘Trdawney Mmor,’ gasped the other 

‘Well, Stepney Major and Trelawney Mmor, here’s half a 
crown for you Only, when you next meet qucer-lookmg people 
at the Fair, don’t stare at them as if tliey were part of the Show ’ 
When the two little boys had decamped, radiantly reverential. 
Mass Gault turned to Wolf 
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‘Didn’t they take off their hats prettily ? They do bring ’em up 
well little gentlemen they are’’ 

She seemed glad of the interruption But Wolf began speaking 
again 

‘What’s that, boy^’ she rejoined ‘Ternble, this noise, isn’t it^’ 
‘Miss Gault I’ 

‘You needn’t shout. Wolf I can hear you There hke 
that that’s better *’ And she shifted her position 

‘Who didn’t love whom^ We were talking of the Malakites ’ 
‘My dear boy’ - and, as she spoke, a smile of the most com- 
phcated humour came into her strange countenance, trans- 
forming It into somethmg almost beautiful - ‘my dear boy, I 
wasn’t talbng of the Malakites ' I was talking of your father and 
Loma Simth.’ 

‘Mattie’s mother, eh ^ But why did you say - oh, damn that 
noise' - that Christie had no heart-” 

Miss Gault stared at him 

‘Haven’t you seen her ^ Didn’t you sec what she was ^ Reading 
the books of that old wretch, keeping house for that old wretch 
How can she look the man m the face, I should hke to know^ 
They tell me Olwen can’t bear the sight of her, and I don’t 
wonder ’ 

‘But Miss Gault, my dear Miss Gault, what has Ghnstie done -* 
I should think she was the one most to be pitied ’ 

Wolf bent his shaggy eyebrows almost fiercely upon his com- 
panion, and after a moment’s encounter with his gaze Miss Gault 
glanced away and contemplated the sweet-stall 

‘What has Chnsbe Malakite done to you asked Wolf sternly 
‘Oh, if you must have it, boy, you shdl have it ' Listen I went 
over there when all that trouble happened I had some sort of 
offiaal position, and things hke this, unspeakable things like this, 
were what I had to deal with The Soaety sent me, m fact ’ 
Wolf lifted his eyebrows very high at this He began to detect an 
aspect of Miss Selena Gault’s character that hitherto had been 
concealed from him 

‘What society^’ he asked 

‘The Society for the Care of Dehnquent Girls And I found 
Miss Ghnstie, let me tell you, both obstinate and impertment She 
actually defended that abommable old wretch' She wanted to 
keep Olwen m their house Fortunately the child can’t bear the 
sight of her . or of that old monster either Its instuict, I 
expect ’ 
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‘It doesn’t happen to be anytlnng you or Mattie may have let 
falP’ shouted Wolf in her ear 

‘Why, you’re defending them now >’ Miss Gault retorted, her 
face dark with anger ‘If you knew all, boy, you wouldn’t dare ’’ 
Wolf felt extreme discomfort and distaste 
‘What else is there for me to know. Miss Gault he demanded 
aloud and in a quieter voice, for there had come a pause m the 
whisthng of the engine 

‘That old man was one of the most evil mfluences m your 
father’s life ’ 

‘Does Mattie know that^’ he enquired 

‘Oh, Mattie’’ she cried contemptuously ‘Mattie knows just as 
much as we’ve considered it wise to tell her ’ 

‘Who are we ■” said Wolf dnly 

‘Mr Smith and myself Don’t you see, bov, we had to make 
ourselves responsible to the police for Olwen’s brmging up^ It’s 
been an unholy business, the whole affair' It gives me a kind of 
nausea to talk about it ’ 

Wolf found that his protective mstincts were thoroughly aroused 
by this time, and Miss Gault’s figure assumed an unattractive 
shape 

*It*s tins accursed sex-suppression,’ he said to lumself, and he 
suddenly thought with immense rehef of his mother, and of her 
scandalously hght touch m the presence of every conceivable 
human obhquity ‘I must be cautious,’ he said to lumself ‘I 
mustn’t show my hand But who would have thought she was 
hke this’’ He looked Miss Gault straight m the face 

‘Does Mr Urquhart know the history of my sister and the 
history of Olwen’’ he asked abruptly, leamng so heavily on his 
stick that It sank deep mto the turf 
A flicker of rehef crossed the woman’s agitated features 
‘Mr Urquhart^ Oh, you may be sure he has Aw version, pstasall 
the neighbourhood has ' It’s been the great scandal of the country ’ 
The use of this particular word made Wolf explode 
‘Greater than the doings of Mattie’s father’*’ he rapped out 
He regretted his mahciousness as soon as the words were 
uttered That scene m the cemetery came back to his mmd 
*I didn’t mean that, dear Miss Gault’’ he cned, pulhng his stick 
violently out of the sod But she had turned her face away from 
him, and for a htde while they stood silently there, side by side, 
while the crowd jostled them and the engme renewed its whisthng 
At last she did turn round, and her face was sad and gentle 



‘We won’t quarrel, will we, Wolf she murmured, bending close 
to his ear so that he shouldn’t lose her words It was the first time 
she had dropped that rather annoying ‘boy’, and the use of his 
name did much to restore his good temper 

‘It’s all nght,’ he whispered back ‘Let’s go on now, eh’’ 

The merry-go-round in front of which they had passed was 
isolated from the rest They proceeded to push their way through 
the crowds towards the next one, which was some three hundred 
yards further on 

Suddenly they saw before them the anxious httle figure of Mrs 
Otter, leamng on Damley’s arm, while Jason, his melancholy 
gaze surveying the scene as if he were a Gaulish captive m a 
Roman tnumph, was standing apart, hke one who had no earthly 
link with his relations - or with anyone else 

Wolf felt singularly disinchned to cope with these people at 
that moment He had received of late so many contradictory im- 
pressions, that his brain felt hke an overcrowded stage But he 
gathered his wits together as well as he could, and for a while 
they all five stood talking rather wearily, exchanging common- 
places as if they had been at a garden-party rather than a fair 
By degrees Wolf managed to edge away from the two ladies, 
who were hstemng to Darnley’s criticism of the horse-show, and 
began to exchange more piquant remarks with the dilapidated poet 
‘Did you see our clergyman’’ said Jason 
‘Mr Valley’’ 

The man nodded 

‘Certainly I did I talked to him when I first got here ’ 
‘Makmg a fool of himself as usual - ’ 

‘Gome, Mr Otter - ’ 

‘Well, I daresay it’s no affair of ours It’s best to min d one’s 
own business That’s what God’s so good at imndmg His own 
busmess ' Seen Urquhart anywhere ’’ 

‘I was with him just now Monk drove him over ’ 

Jason Otter’s face expressed panic 
‘Is that man here’’ he whispered 

Wolf had already remarked how oddly Jason’s fits of mortal 
terror assorted with the monumental digmty of his gnm and 
massive countenance 

‘Why not’ I understand he gave a lift to your old Mrs Stone. 
You ought to be grateful to him ’ 

‘Urquhart pays him to spy on me, and one day he’ll beat me 
hke a black dog'* 
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‘Incredible, Mr Otter*’ It became more and more difficult 
for Wolf to take senously the man’s morbid timorousness It was 
impossible to make sport of him, but he could not prevent a faint 
van of raillery from entenng into his reply ‘He looks a powerfully 
built fellow ’ 

‘I tell you this, Solent, I teU you this’ - and Jason clutched 
Wolf’s arm and glanced round to make sure that the others were 
out of heanng - ‘one day I shall be picked up unconscious m a 
ditch, beaten half-dead by that man *’ 

But WolTs mind had wandered 

‘By the way, Mr Otter, if you ever want to sell that Hindoo 
idol of yours, I’ll buy it from you*’ 

The poet stared at him blankly 

‘I’U give five times whatever it cost you •’ 

‘It cost me a pound,’ said Jason grimly 

‘Very well, I’ll buy it for five poun^ Is that agreed^’ 

Jason pondered a htde 

‘Why do you want that thmg'* To bury it*” 

‘Perhaps that’s It' How discerning you are ’’ And Wolf smiled 
gemally at him 

‘Very well, I’ll sell it to you ’ He paused for a moment ‘And 
if you could let me have that five pounds to-morrow, I should be 
very much obhged ’ 

‘Good Lord*’ thought Wolf to himself ‘I’ve done it now' 
Probably they keep the poor wretch without a penny, to stop him 
from dnnkmg ’ 

‘I’m not sure that I can manage it to-morrow,’ he said affably, 
‘but you shall have it, Mr Otter, and I’m sure I’m very gratefiil 
to you ’ 

‘Shall you bury it** whispered Jason again, m a voice as sly 
and furtive as a wicked schoolboy 
‘I don’t want to have it any longer, anyhow,’ said Wolf, 
laughing 

Jason put his hand to his mouth and chuckled 
‘By the way,’ Wolf went on, ‘I’ve never yet read a hne of your 
poet^, Mr Otter ’ 

The words were no sooner out of his mouth than he stared at 
the man m bewildered amazement It was as if a mask had fallen 
from his face, reveahng a totally different human countenance 
‘Wdl you really read somethmg** Will you really**’ 

The tone m which he said this was so childlike in its eagerness 
that Wolf felt a sudden unexpected tenderness for the quea: man, 
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quite different from his previous amused mdulgence ‘How they 
must have outraged his hfe-illusion among them all •’ he thought 
‘But your mother adores your poetry, and your brother likes 
It too, doesn’t he'^’ 

Jason gave him one deep, slow, penetrating look that was hke 
the opening of a sluice-gate 

‘My mother my brother ’ And the man shrugged his 
shoulders as if Wolf had referred to the activities of water-flies in 
relation to human affairs 

‘They don’t understand it, you mean^ They don’t get its 
sigmflcance, for all their devotion ■* Well, I think I reahze what 
you suffer from But I don’t suppose I shall understand it 
either ’ 

‘I’ve wntten lately very lately last mght, in fact -a 
poem to him ’ 

‘To whom^’ 

‘To him to Mukalog ’ 

Wolf wnnkled his eyebrows and stared intently at him for a 
moment ‘You’ll be altogether happier when you’ve sold that 
thing to me, Mr Otter,’ he said 
‘You’d like to bury him in your garden,’ Jason muttered And 
then qmte unexpectedly he smiled so disarmingly that Wolf once 
again expenenced that wave of affection 

‘I expect lots of people wish I were dead,’ he added, with a queer 
chuckle 

‘I don’t wish you were dead,’ said Wolf, lookmg mto his eyes 
‘But I wish you wmdd let me throw away that demon’’ 

A gleam of nervous imtation flashed from Jason’s eyes, and his 
upper hp trembled 

‘He’s myself’’ he murmured ‘He’s what I am ’’ Then after a 
pause he jerked his thumb towards his brother ‘Darnley’s a 
funny one,’ he whispered, nudgmg Wolf’s arm ‘Listen to him 
talking to the ladies ’ He ought to have been a Member of Parha- 
ment He loves to behave like a grand gentleman * 

‘He IS a. grand gentleman ’’ said Wolf dnly 
‘And as for that great bully of yours, Sqmre Urquhart,’ Jason 
went on, raising his voice, ‘kdll die without any demon to help 
him Hds on that road now 

These last words were uttered with such concentrated vm- 
dictiveness that Wolf opened his eyes wide 
‘Did you see how he looked,’ went on Jason, 'when those 
staDions passed him’’ He had to hang on to the rope to keep 
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himself from falling I can tell you what crossed his mind then *’ 

‘What^’ enquired Wolf 

‘To throw himself under their hooves' To be trodden mto the 
ground by fifty stalhons'* 

‘Are ye talking of stalhons, gentlemen said a well-known voice , 
and Roger Monk, accompamed by the waiter of the Lovelace 
Hotel, stood before them, touching his hat pohtely 

Damley and Miss Gault moved forward now, and Mrs Otter 
began aslang Monk about Dirmty Stone and thanking him for 
picking up the old woman 

‘Come on,’ whispered Jason in WolTs ear ‘Let’s clear out of 
this ' You see what hen a great lubberly catchpole, not fit for 
anything except horse-raang ' He’s got nd of Dimity and joined 
up with that waiter with the idea of annoymg someone He 
wouldn’t dare to insult anyone alone, but with that sly dog of a 
waiter - you know what waiters are - ’ He paused and glanced 
back furtively at his mother and at the two serving-men ‘I’d 
hke,’ he added, ‘to see Valley well fooled by those rascals He’d 
have to go home alone then, and a good thing, too'’ 

‘You’ve got your kmfe mto us all, Mr Otter,’ said Wolf slowly 
‘And I think it’s a mistake It’s a waste of energy to hate people 
at the rate you do ’ 

But Jason’s attention was still so absorbed m watching Monk 
and the waiter that he listened to him only with half an ear, and, 
indeed, shortly afterwards he shuffled off with barely a word of 
larewell 

Shruggmg his shoulders under this rebuff. Wolf strode away 
in pursuit of Darnley and Miss Gault 

When he reached these two, he held out his hand and raised 
his hat 

‘I think I’ll leave you now in Mr Otter’s care,’ he said to Miss 
Gault. ‘It’s about tune I began to look for my mother * 

Selena appeared a httle disconcerted at his abrupt departure, 
but Damley gave him his usual gentle and mdulgent smile 

‘You always seem to bring me luck, Solent,’ he said ‘But au 
revolt ' We may meet on the road, for I expect mother will be 
tired of this soon ’ 

Wolfshogged off by himself, and as soon as the crowd concealed 
him from the sight of his fiaends, he began waving his stick m the 
air This was an old tnck of his, and he invariably gave way to 
It when, after any prolonged penod of human intercourse, he 
found himself alone and m the open 
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He made his way rapidly to the extreme western corner of the 
great fair-field, where there were certam small swings patronized 
rather by children than by grown-up people 

As he threaded his way through all those exatable West-country 
folk he did his best to reduce to some sort of order the various 
jolts and jars he had received So many confused impressions 
besieged his consciousness that he wished devoutly he were going 
to return to King’s Barton on foot instead of driving 

His thoughts became comphcated just at this moment by the 
teasing necessity of finding some place among those tents where he 
could make water Dnftmg about with this in view, he found 
himself recalhng all manner of former occasions when he had 
been dnven to this kind of search It took him so long to find 
what he wanted that when he had found it and had re-emerged 
into the sunshine, he experienced an extraordinary heightenmg 
of his spirits 

The acnd, anunomacal smell of that casual retreat brought 
back to his mind the pubhc lavatory on the esplanade at Wey- 
mouth, into which, from the sun-warmed sands, he used to 
descend by a flight of spittle stained steps This memory, com- 
bmed with an access of pervading physical comfort, drew his 
mind hke a magnet toward his secretive mystical vice Once 
piore, as he gave himself up to this psychic abandonment, he felt 
as if he were engaged in some mystenous world-conflict, where the 
good and the evil ranged themselves on opposite sides 

He rubbed his hands together in the old reckless way as he 
walked along, and it seemed to him as if all these new impressions 
of his took their place m this mystenous struggle That ravaged 
face of the Waterloo steps mingled its hurt with what Jason, 
Valley, Christie were all suffenng, while the simster magnetism 
that emanated from Mr Urquheirt fused its mfluence with that 
of Jason’s idol, and the cruelty of Miss Gault to Christie, and of 
his mother to Miss Gault' 

When this orgy of mystic emotion passed away, as it presently 
did, leavmg him as hmp and relaxed as if he had been walkmg 
for hours instead of mmutes, he became aware that there were 
two imtatmg perplexities still fretting his mmd, like stranded 
jelly-fish left high and dry on a bank of pebbles 

He found himself steenng his consciousness with extreme care, 
as he walked along, so as to avoid contact with these two problems 
But, as generally happens, he had not gone far before he was 
plunged mto both of them, mmgled confusedly together 
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All about him was the smell of trodden grass, of horse-dung, 
of tar, of paint, of ader, of roasted chestnuts, of boys’ new clothes, 
of rustic sweat, of girls’ cheap perfumes, of filed sausages, of brassy 
machinery, of stale tobacco, and these accumulated odours 
seemed to resolve themselves into one single odour that became 
a wavering curtain, behind which these two dangerous thoughts 
were movmg - movmg and stimng the curtain mto bulging folds - 
as concealed figures might do on a theatre-stage between the 
acts of a play 

The first of these thoughts was about his ill-assorted parents 
He felt as if there were gomg on in his spirit an unappeasable 
nvalry between these two He felt as if it were that grmnmg 
skull in the cemetery, with his ‘Chnst' I’ve had a happy life’’ 
that had made him snatch at Gerda so recklessly, with the 
express purpose of separatmg him from his mother' It was 
just what that man would have done had he been ahve How he 
would have rejoiced in an irresponsible chance-dnven offspring' 

And then, before he had fimshed untying this knot of his 
parents’ hostdity, he was plunged into the second dangerous 
thought This was more troubhng to his peace than the other 
It was about that grey feather which he had found in that book 
of Chnstie’s' Why did it rouse such pecuhar interest m him, 
to think of Chnstie and of Christie’s fondness for the works of 
Sir Thomas Browne'* What was Christie to him with her books 
and her queer tastes'* What stabihty could there be m his love 
for Gerda when this troubhng cunosity stirred withm him at the 
idea of Gerda’s friend'* 

As he thought of all this, his eyes caught sight of the golden 
face of a httle dandehon in the midst of the trodden grass He 
touched the edge of its petals rather weanly with the end of his 
stick, thinkmg to himself, Tf I leave it there it’ll probably be 
trodden by these people into the mud m a few nunutes, and if I 
pick It up It’ll be dead before I get home'’ 

He deaded to give the dandehon a chance to survive ‘After 
all. It mqp survive,’ he thought, ‘and if it doesn’t- Ailmon' 
Ailmon ' What does it matter'*’ 

Movmg on again at random, burdened with perplexities, he 
suddenly found himself m the midst of a circle of children who 
were gazmg in envious rapture at a gady-decoratcd swing that 
was whirling up and down m full, crowded activity It was a 
boat-swing, and the boats wwe pamted azure and scarlet and 
ohve-green 
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And there, among the children in the swing, was Olwen, and 
there, by the side of it, watchmg Olwen swinging, was Mattie 
Smith herself' To come bolt-up upon her hke this, m the midst of 
so many agitating thoughts, was a shock He experienced that 
sort of mental desperation that one feels when one forces oneself 
awake from a dream that grows unendurable And m his know- 
ledge that she was his sister he saw her now as a totally different 
Mattie But - what a sad face she had * She was so nervous about 
Olwen that he could regard her for several long seconds un- 
observed What heavy ill-complexioned cheeks' What a dis- 
proportion ed nose' What a clouded, apathetic brow, and what 
patient eyes ' ‘She’s had a pretty hard hfe,’ he thought ‘I wonder 
if she knows or doesn’t know^’ 

Olwen was the first to catch sight of him, and her excited 
wavmg made Mattie humedly glance round 
She recogmzed him at once, too, and a flood of colour came 
mto her pale cheeks Wolf felt a curious embarrassment as they 
shook hands, and it was almost a rehef to him to be forced to take 
his eyes off her in order to respond to Olwen, who was now 
waving to him frantically from her flying seat 
The child could not of course stop the machmery of the swing, 
and when she saw that he had answered her signal, she contented 
herself with just sweeping him into that rapturous topsy-turvy 
world -of people, grass, horses, trees, rums, and hills -which 
rose and fell around her as she rushed through the air ' 

The cnes of the children, the clang of the machmery, the voices 
of the showmen, covered Wolf and Mattie with a protective 
screen of undisturbed pnvacy In the hght of subsequent events 
they both looked back upon this moment with pecuhar and 
romantic tenderness 

Directly she gave him her hand - even while he still held it - 
he had begun to talk to her of their relationship 
‘I’ve known it since I was fifteen,’ she said, ‘and I’m twenty-five 
this month That was what made it so awkward when you and 
your mother came to our house She knows it, of course, and she 
let me see that she knew it But I saw she had kept it from you 
Has she told you about it since ^ What I cannot make out is whether 
father knows He knows about Olwen, of course In fact, he and 
Miss Gault were the ones who took Olwen away from Mr MaJeikite ’ 
She paused, and gave Wolf a qmck, furtive look, but what she 
saw m his face appeared to reassure her, for she smiled faintly 
‘It’s all so hard to talk about,’ she said m a low voice ‘I’d 
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never have thought I could talk toyou about it But it seems easy 
now I’m actually doing It' I was young then, you see only 
fifteen, and father and Miss Gault thought I knew nothing But 
I’d heard the servants taUung, and I read about it m the Western 
Gazette Why do you think it was I wasn’t more shocked Wolf ■*’ 

The hesitancy with which she brought out his name enchanted 
him He snatched at her hand and made a movement as if he 
would kiss her, but she glanced hurriedly at the swmg and drew 
back 

‘I’m pretty hard to shock, too, Mattie dear,’ he said ‘I expect 
we inhent that he added hghtly 

‘It was when they brought me to see Olwen at the “Home,” ’ 
the girl continued, ‘that I made lather have her at our house, for 
Nanny she was my nurse then and me to take care of 
I knew she was at the “Home,” oh. Wolf, she was such a 
sweet little thing ' for I heard them talkmg about her And I 
made father take me to see her, and we were fnends m a second ’ 
‘So it was you that persuaded Mr Smith to take her into his 
house'*’ said Wolf ‘And you were only a child yourself’ 

Mattie gave a quaint little chuckle ‘I was a pretty obstinate 
child, I’m afraid,’ she said ‘Besides, Olwen and I both cned 
ternbly and hugged each other I was mad about children,’ she 
added gravely, ‘just mad about them, when I was young ’ 

‘Was your father hard to persuade •*’ enquired Wolf 
The girl gave him one of her lowenng sulkily-humorous glances 
‘1 made a fuss, you see,’ she said solemnly ‘I cned and cned, 
till he agreed It was Miss Gault who opposed it most Oh, Wolf, 
It’s ternble how Miss Gault has made the child hate Christie 
Chnstie has seen her several times I managed for her' But 
Miss Gault must have said somethmg I don’t know what But 
the last time Olwen would hardly speak to her ’ 

Wolf frowned ‘Of course, it’s possible, I suppose, that it’s 
some kind of lustmct m the httle girl - ’ he began pondermgly 
‘No' No'’ cned Mattie ‘It’s Miss Gault I know it’s Miss 
Gault'’ 

‘Chnstie told me she might be here this afternoon,’ said Wolf, 
looking about him from group to group of the noisy young people 
around them 

‘Did she^’ said Mattie, with a nervous start ‘Did she really, 
Wolf*’ And she, too, threw an anxious glance round the field 
*I wouldn’t like her feelings to be hurt,’ she added ‘They wouli 
be, I know, if she tned to speak to Olwen.’ 
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Wolf’s imnd reverted violently to the soUtary grey feather m 
the Vm Bunal At that moment he felt as though not anyone 
not Gerda heraelf could stop him from following that fragile 
figure if he caught sight of it in this crowd ' 

But Mattie was now waving her hand to Olwen, whose airy 
boat had begun to slacken its speed 
They moved together towards the swing, and Wolf rushed 
forward to help the child to the giound As he lifted her out, 
he felthis forehead brushed by the floating ends of her loosened hair 
She put her thm arms round him and hugged him tight as soon 
as he set her down 

‘Oh, I love swingmg so' I love swmging so'* she gasped 
‘Would you like to have another one he said gravely, lookmg 
down at that glowmg httle face 
Her eyes shone with infimte gratitude ‘Aunt Mattie’s spent 
every penny grandfather gave her,’ she whispered ‘Would vou 
really give me one more'* There' You pay it to that man over 
there, the one with the fimny eyes'* 

Wolf handed over the coin and lifted the child back mto the 
painted boat He waited at her side till the machinery started 
again and then returned to Mattie 
‘Didn’t you have the least guess about you and me'” the girl 
said, and it gave him a thnll of pleasure to see what animation 
had come mto her stohd countenance 

‘Not exactlv a guess,’ he answered ‘But I did have some kind 
of an odd feehng, as though I undeistood you and followed your 
thoughts, even when you were silent Heavens ' Mattie, dear, and 
you were silent almost all the time '* 

‘Your mother wasn’t very mce to me ’ 

‘Well, one can hardly blame her for that, can one'* People do 
feel rather odd m these situations ’ 

‘But I was nice taym, wasn’t I^’ the girl went on ‘And yet I 
couldn’t bear to think that father wasn’t my real father,’ she 
added faintly 

Mattie’s face had such a touching expression at that moment - 
an expression at once so thnlled and so puzzled -that with a 
qmck and sudden movement he flung his arm round her neck 
and gave her a brusque kiss, full on the mouth 

‘Mr Solent' Wolf '* she protested feebly ‘You mustn’t' What 
will she think'” 

*Oh, sh^ll think you’ve found a young man,’ he rephed, laugh- 
ing, ‘and so you have, mv dear,’ he added affectionately 
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But though he laughed at her embarrassment, and though she 
laughed faintly with him, it was dear enough to his imnd, as he 
glanced at the face of the child in the swing, that their kiss had 
not been received very happily up there 
Two burmng eyes flashed down at him like two qmvering 
pomards, and two fierce little hands clutched the sides of the 
ohve-green boat as if they had been the sides of a war-chanot 
‘That child of yours is jealous,’ he whispered hurnedly m his 
companion’s ear ‘But don’t you worry,’ he added ‘It won’t 
last, when she knows me better ’ 

He moved up to the swmg and remained watching the httle 
girl as she whirled past him like a small angry-eyed comet 
By degrees his steady matter-of-fact attention disarmed that 
jealous heart, and when the swmg stopped, and he had gravely 
kissed her and handed her back to Mattie, all was once more well 
‘We must go now and find grandfather,’ said Mattie to Olwen 
‘I’ll come with you,’ said Wolf ‘I left my mother with Mr 
Smith, so we’ll kill two birds with one stone'’ 

They moved off together, but suddenly, crossing a gap among 
the people, Wolf caught sight of Bob Weevil and Lobbie Torp 
‘You go on, you two - do you nund ^ We’ll meet later There’s 
someone I must run after ’ 

Both of his compamons looked a httle hurt at this brusque 
departure, but with a repeated ‘We’ll meet later' Grood-bye'’ he 
swung off in clumsy haste, pushmg his way so impetuously 
through the crowd that he aroused both anger and dension 
For a time he was afraid that he had lost his quarry completely, 
so dense had the medley become around the booths, but at last, 
with a sigh of relief, he came upon them They were both watchmg 
with unashamed dehght a young short-skirted gipsy who was 
dancmg wildly to a tambourine As she danced she beat her 
knees and threw bold, provocative glances at her audience 
Wolf approached the two boys unobserved and was consaous 
of a passmg spasm of shameless sympathy when he caught the 
expression of entranced lechery in the concentrated eyes of the 
young grocer Lobbie Torp’s interest was evidently distracted by 
the audaaous leaps and bounds of the gipsy-wench and by her 
janghng music, but Mr Weevil could contemplate nothing but 
her legs These movmg objects seemed to be on the pomt of 
causmg him to howl aloud some obscene ‘Evoe '* For his mouth 
was wide open and great beads of perspiration stood out upon his 
forehead 



The girl stopped, breathless at last, but without a moment’s 
delay began to collect money, holding out her musical instrument 
with long, bare arms, and indulgmg m hberal and challengmg 
smiles 

It tickled Wolf’s fancy at this jimcture to note the beaten-dog 
expression in Mr Weevil’s countenance as he pulled Lobbie 
away with him and tned to shuffle off unobserved In their 
hurried and rather ignomimous retreat they ran straight mto 
Wolf’s arms 

‘Lordie > Hullo ’’ stammered Lob 

‘It’s Mr Redfem-I mean, Mr Solent, ain’t it^’ said Bob 
Weevil 

Wolf gravely shook hands with them both 
‘It’s not easy to keep one’s money in one’s pocket on a day like 
this,’ he remarked casually 

Mr Weevil gave him a fuitive water-rat glance, and Wolf 
would not have been surpnsed had the young man taken incon- 
tinently to his heels 

‘Bob knows all about they gipoos when they do zither like 
moskitties,’ observed Lob slyly 

‘Shut up, you kid’’ retorted the other, ‘or I’ll tell Mr Solent 
how I caught you kissing a tree ’ 

*I never kissed no tree,’ muttered Lob sulkily 
^WhaP' cned his friend indignantly 

‘If I did, ’twere along o’ they loveyers us seed m WiUum’s Lane 
ditch ’Twere enough to make a person kiss his wone self, what 
us did see, and ’twere ye what showed ’em to I ’ 

‘I hope you have both enjoyed yourselves this afternoon,’ began 
Wolf again ‘Christie can’t have come,* he thought to himself, 
and he wondered if he should ask Mr Weevil point-blank about her 
But Mr Weevil was bent upon his silly, obstinate bullying of 
Lobbie He kept trying to mveigle Wolf m this unamiable game 
‘Lob thinks we’re all as simple as his mummy m Chequers 
Street'’ continued the youth, with an unpleasant leer 

‘Don’t ’ec hsten to him'* cned Lob ‘Everyone knows what hts 
mummy were, afore old man Weevil paid Lawyer Pipe to wnte 
“Whereas” m his girt book*’ 

‘Listen, you two ~ ’ expostulated Wolf ‘I want to ask you both 
a question ’ 

‘He’ll answer ’ee, same as my dad answered Mr Manley when 
’a cussed about his mother’s gravestone “Bless us said my dad, 
“and do ’ee take I for Kmg Pharaoh^” ’ 
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‘What was it you wanted to ask us, sir^’ enquired the older 
youth, pompously interrupting Lobbie 
‘Oh, quite a simple thmg, Mr Weevil I was only wondenng 
if Miss Malakite was out here to-day ’ 

‘Certainly she’s here, sir Gertamly she is ’ 

‘Us came along o’ she, on our bicycles,’ threw m Lobbie 
‘Where is she now, then^’ Wolf insisted 
‘She went castle-way, I think, Mr Solent,’ said Bob Weevil 
‘She said to we,’ inteqected Lobbie, ‘that her reckoned she’d 
have a quiet stroll-hke, long o’ they ruings ’ 

Wolf looked from one to the other ‘So, m plain words, you 
deserted Miss Malaikite^’ he said sternly 

‘Lob knows what I said when she was gone,’ mumbled Mr 
Weevil 

‘When she were gone,’ echoed the boy ‘I should say so •’ 
‘What did you say?’ asked Wolf 
‘He said her walked like a lame hare,’ threw m Lobbie 
‘I didn’t, you little liar' Don’t believe him, Mr Solent' I said 
she walked lonesome-hke with her head hanging down ’ 

‘That weren’t all you said, Bob Weevil' Don’t you remember 
what you said when us were looking at thik man-monkey? No' 
’twere when us seed they girt canmbals all covered with blue 
stnpes That’s when ’twere' Dursn’t thee mmd how thee said 
’twas because Miss Malakite hadn’t got no young man that she 
went loppitmg off to they rumgs ’stead of buymg fainngs hke 
the rest of they?’ 

Wolf suddenly found himself losing his temper ‘I think you 
both behaved abonunably,’ he cned, ‘leaving a young lady hke 
that to go off by herself' Well, I’m gomg after her, and I’ll tell 
her what I think of you two when I’ve found her'’ 

He strode off m the direction indicated by the boys’ words 
It was towards the southern extremity of the fair-field that he now 
made his way, where a dilapidated hedge and a forlorn httle lane 
separated the castle field from the castle rums He had not gone 
far, however, when, glanang at a row of motionless, human 
backs, transfixed into attitudes of petrified wonder by the gesticu- 
lations of a couple of clowns, he became aware that two of those 
backs were obscurely famihar to him He approached them side- 
ways, and his first glance at their concentrated profiles revealed 
the fact that they were Mrs Torp and old Dimity Stone 
It gave him a queer shock to think that this tatterdemahon 
shrew m rusty black was actually Gerda’s mother For the least 
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fragment of a second he was aware of a shiver of animal pamc, 
like a man who hears the ice he is crossing bend and groan under 
him, but he forced himself to walk straight up to them and salute 
them by name 

‘I’m glad to see you, Mrs Torp,’ he said cheerfully ‘How 
do you do. Dimity ^ You and I haven’t met for several long days ’ 
‘Hark at him, Mrs Stone,’ gasped Gerda’s mother ‘Hark at 
him, how ’ee do coax a body' He do look and speak just as I was 
telhng ’ee, don’t ’ce, now ^ If I hadn’t told ’ee, honest to God, 
how the gentleman spoke, ye’d have never known it, would ’ee, 
Mrs Stone 

The withered face of Mrs Torp remained turned toward her 
companion as she uttered this ambiguous welcome She seemed 
unable to give Wolf so much as one smgle glance from her little 
vixen eyes, over which two artificial pansies, hangmg fi:om the 
battered bonnet on her head, jiggled disconcertingly 

But old Dimity retamed WolTs fingers quite a long while m 
her bony hand, and with absorbed and searching interest, as if 
she had been a fortune-teller, she peered into his countenance 
‘The gentleman be far firom what thee or any others have 
reckoned,’ repeated the crone slowly ‘I’ve always known you 
were a deep one, Mr Solent,’ she added 

‘I’m glad you think better of me than Mrs Torp does, Dinuty,’ 
threw in Wolf, and he glanced anxiously over their heads toward 
the boundary of the field, his mmd full of the deserted Ghnstie 
*I think of ’ee as one what speaks fair enough,’ grumbled Gerda’s 
mother, ‘but ’tis deeds I waits for As I said to Torp this very 
momm’ “Thy fair-spoken young gent,” I said, “be only 

another Redfem, and all the country do know how daft he were 
Squire Urquhart must have ’em daft ' Daft must they be for he, as 
I said to Torp And that’s because it’s only the daft ’ims what’ll 
serve for his cantnps - the girt bog-wuzzel ’ee is ’’ 

Wolf detected a very sagacious expression m old Diimty’s eye 
as she dropped his fingers at this 

‘This gent bam’t no more a Redfem, Jane Thorp, than a pond- 
pike be a gudgeon What I’ve a-said to ’ee m neighbour-fashion 
I’d, say now to ’ee on Bible-oath ’ 

There was a dead silence for a moment between the three of 
them, broken only by the gibbensh of the two clowns, which 
sounded like the chatter of a pair of impudent parakeets amid 
the slow, nch Dorsetshire speech about them 
Without pausing to thmk of the effect of his words on Gerda’s 
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mother, Wolf could not restrain himself from uttenng at this 
juncture the question which so occupied his mind ‘By the way, 
Mrs Torp, have you, by any chance, seen Miss Malakitc here 
this afternoon •* I wanted to find her ’ 

Mrs Torp nudged her compamon with the handle of her 
umbrella 

‘So ye’re after her, too, are ye, mister'* What do ’ee make o* 
that. Dimity Stone'* Hee’ Hee' Hee' The gentleman from 
London must have a sweetheart for Wednesday and a sweetheart 
for Thursday But you have a care, Mr Solent' Our Gerda 
bain’t one for sharing her fairmgs, and she’ll let ’ee know it' 
Won’t she, Dimity Stone'*’ 

Wolf felt unable to deade whether this outburst, under the 
pressure of which the thin cheeks of Mrs Torp tightened over 
their bones till they were as white as the skm of a toadstool, was 
just ordinary Blacksod humour or was mahgmty He contented 
himself with takmg off his hat, wishmg them a pleasant evemng, 
and hurrymg away 

As he moved towards the southern boundary of the field he 
found his mind beset with a burden of tumultuous misgivmg 
Mrs Torp’s mahaous ‘Hee ' Hee ' Hee '’ continued to croak hke 
a devil’s frog in the pit of his stomach, and he remembered with 
hardly less discomfort the queer look that the old Dimity had 
given him He must find Ghnstie' That was the one essential 
necessity Every step he took towards that ragged little hedge 
increased his nervous agitation 

‘Why did chance throw them both m my way at this same 
moment'*’ he thought, as he walked automatically forward And 
then a still more furtive and dangerous whisper entered his imnd, 
didn't I meet Chnstte first 

The ghastly treachery of this final speculation, commg to him 
on the very morrow of the ‘yellow bracken,’ only made him shake 
his head, as if freemg himself from a thicket of brambles, and 
stnde forward with more reckless resolution than ever 

Long afterwards he could recall every shghtest sensation that 
he had as he crossed that empty portion of the fair-field One of 
these sensations was a vivid awareness of the sardomc gnmaang 
of that man m the churchyard The perversity of his father seemed 
physically to weigh upon him He had the feelmg that he was 
himself reproducing some precise piece of paternal misdoing 
He felt shamelessly like him ' He felt as though his arms were swmg- 
ing as ks arms used to his legs stndmg the very stnde of ks legs ' 
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He had now left the last tent far behind, and was approaching 
the low thick-set hedge that separated the castle field from the 
castle lane 

As he came up to the hedge he nearly stumbled over a half- 
skinned, half-eaten rabbit, one of whose glazed, wide-open eyes 
fixed Itself upon him from the ground with a protesting appeal 
Mechanically he stooped down, and, lifting the thing up by 
Its ears, placed it among the young dock-leaves and the new shoots 
of hedge-parsley 

Then he leaned both his arms over the top of the brambles, 
and, raising himself on tiptoe, peered mto the lane beyond 
Ah • He had not then come to no purpose ' 

A httle way down the lane, under a closed and carefully-wired 
gate leading to the castle rums, crouched the unmistakable figure 
of Chnstie Malakite 

The girl was on her knees, her legs crooked under her, and her 
hands clasped on her lap By her side, fallen to the ground, were 
her hat and some sort of paper parcel She lifted her head and 
saw him there, but remained motionless, just staring at him 
without a sign Wolf tightened his long overcoat round his knees 
and forced his way straight through the thick brambles A couple 
of mmutes later he was kneehng by her side on the grass, hugging 
her tear-stained face against his nbs and stroking her hair with 
his hands ‘I’ve had a hunt for you . a hunt for you he panted 
‘What did you come to this damned place for ^ Well' I’ve got you 
now, anyway I don’t know what I would have done if I hadn’t 
found you But I’\e hunted you down hke a hare, my dear 
4. just like a hare'* 

‘I’m a httle fool’’ she gasped faintly *I’ll be all 
nght m a mmute I ought to have known better than 
4 to have come here ' The boys were kmd but, of course, 
they wanted to enjoy themselves I was a burden on them 
4 4 and then I felt I felt I couldn’t bear it'* 

She pressed her face against his coat, strugghng to hold badr 
her tears 

Movmg his hands to her shoulders, and bending down, he 
touched the top of her head with his hps Her hair, neatly divided 
by a carefully-brushed parting, was so silky and foe that he felt 
as if his kiss had penetrated to the very centre of her skull But 
she did not draw away from him. She only buncd her forehead 
deeper m the folds of his heavy coat 
There was a tuft of loosely-growing stitchwort m the hedge by 
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the gatepost, aad this frail plant, as he surveyed it across her 
crouching form, mingled with his wild thoughts Had anything 
Wee this ever happened to a man before that on the day after 
such an ecstasy he should feel as he felt now^ ‘I must be a 
monster'* he said to himself ‘Am I gomg to begin snatchmg at 
the soul and body of every girl I meet down here'” With the 
cluster of stitchwort still illuminating his thought, as a flower-scroll 
illuminates a monkish senpt, he now struggled desperately to 
justify himself 

‘Tius feehng,’ he protested, ‘is a different thing altogether It’s 
pity that’s what it is ' And, of course, Gerda bemg so beautiful 
pity doesn’t ’ 

Christie lifted up her head now, and sat back, hugging her knees 
and staring at him He, too, changed his position, so that his 
shoulders leant agamst the lower bars of the gate ‘It’s queer how 
natural it seems to be to be with you hke this,’ he said slowly 
She gave a little nod ‘I used to tell myself stones ’ she began, 

searching his face intently as if what she wanted to say lay hidden 
in Its hnes ‘I feel so different now,’ she went on, ‘that it would 
be easy to tell you .’ Once more her voice sank into silence 
‘It’s better to be alone,’ he echoed, ‘unless you can think aloud 
I’ve been walkmg about this fair-field all the afternoon and 
talking to everyone, but I couldn’t think aloud until this moment ’ 
They were both silent, stanng helplessly at each other 
‘I wish you were a boy, Chnstie '* he brought out abruptly 
Somethmg m the peevish gravity of this must have tickled her 
frincy, for she smiled at him with a free, unrestramed, school- 
girUsh smile 

‘I used to wish that myself,’ she murmured gently, and then she 
sighed, her smile fading as quickly as it had come 

He kmtted his heavy eyebrows and scowled at her in deep 
thought 

Two persistent sounds forced their identities into his drugged 
consciousness The first was the brazen clamour of the whirhgig 
engines The second was the whisthng of a blackbird This latter 
sound had already assumed that pecuUar mellowness which 
meant that the sunrays were falhng horizontally upon that spot, 
and that the long March afternoon was drawing to its close 
It was impossible that this bird’s voice could fail to bnng to his 
mind the events of yesterday’s twihght and that upturned face 
at which he had gazed so exultantly m the gathermg nver-mists 
To drown the blackbird’s notes, he began hurnedly tdhng her 
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one thing after another of his afternoon’? adventures When he 
came to his conversation with Miss Gault, they both instinctively 
shifted their position, and he found himself helpmg her to adjust 
the loosened belt of her old-fashioned cloak with a gesture that 
was almost paternal 

‘One thing I cannot understand,’ he said 
‘Well^’ she murmured 

‘I cannot understand how Olwen should feel towards you as 
they teU me she does ’ 

The girl’s forehead wnnkled itself into a stramed, pinched 
mtensity, but all she said was, ‘I could never take care of any 
child as well as Mattie Smith ’ 

‘I don’t believe you,’ he retorted bluntly 
He avoided her eyes now, and, as he looked away into the great 
elm tree that grew near the gate, he caught sight of a large nest 
up there 

‘Is that a rook’s nest^’ he asked, pomtmg it out to her with 
upraised arm 

Christie turned and peered upwards 

‘A missel thrush’s, I think,’ she said, after a second’s hesitation 
‘Rooks’ nests are all sticks and they’re higher up too ’ 

With hfted heads they both stared into the elm tree, and, 
beyond the tree, into the cold March sky 

‘Why not take us as we are,’ he said slowly, apparently 
addressmg the missel thrush’s nest, ‘as two hunted, harassed 
consaousnesses, meeting by pure chance m endless blue space and 
hndmg out that they have the same kind of mmd^’ 

Their heads sank down after this, and Wolf automatically 
fumbled for his agarettes and then consciously let them go 
‘I’ve never felt as much at ease with anyone as with you, 
Ghnstie except, perhaps, my mother No, not even except her ’ 
‘I think we are alike,’ she said qmetly And then, with the same 
schoolgirhsh simple amusement that had struck him before, 
‘We’re too alike, I thmk, to do much harm to anyone •’ 

Her face grew suddenly grave, and she stretched out her thm 
arm and touched Wolf hghtly on the knee ‘You must be pre- 
pared for one thmg,’ she said ‘You must be prepared to find that 
I haven’t a trace of what people call the “moral sense ” ’ 

‘FU risk that danger'* he retorted lightly ‘Besides, if you’ve 
got no conscience, I’m worse off still I’ve got a diseased con- 
saence •’ 

She didn’t even simle at this sally With a qmck wnnklmg of 
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her brow, as if under a twinge of physical discomfort, she 
scrambled to her feet 

‘I must get my bicycle,’ she said, with a httle shiver ‘Father 
will be waiting for his supper ’ 

Wolf rose too, and they stood rather awkwardly side by side, 
while the blackbird flew off with an angry scream 

‘Where is your bicycle^’ he asked lamely, and as he saw her and 
felt her, standing there by his side, so pitifully devoid of aU 
physical magnetism, he could not resist a chilly recogmtion that 
something of the mystenous appeal that had drawn him to her 
had shpped away and got lost 

He felt m that second that it had been a piece of pure madness 
to have wished that all this had happened before yesterday’s 
‘yellow bracken ’ 

She glanced up at him with a qmck, searchmg look Then she 
tightened her cloak resolutely round her ‘It’s in the Lovelace 
stables,’ she said ‘I can easily find it You needn’t come ’ 

‘Of course I’ll come' I’ll go with you and put you on it, and 
then I’ll come back for my mother ’ 

‘It’s pity I feel,’ he said to himself ‘I’ve got Gerda for good 
and all It’s just pity I feel ’ 

They followed the lane westward, skirtmg the edge of the fair- 
field When they reached the foot of ‘The Slopes,’ they saw the 
whole of Ramsgard outspread before them The sunset mist, 
nsing up from the RiVer Lunt, threw over the httle town the 
sort of glamour that aties wear m old fantastic pnnts Vaguely, 
under the anassthesia 6f this difRised glory in the chilly air, he 
marvelled at the mad chance that had plunged him mto these 
two girls’ hves with this disturbmg simultaneousness He began 
furtively trying to annihilate with his imagmation first one hfe 
and then the other from his obstinate preoccupation But the 
effort proved hopelessly futile ' To conceive of the future without 
Gerda’s lovehness was impossible But equally was it impossible 
to cover up this strange new feehng Only ‘pity,’ but a pity 
that had a qmvenng sweetness m it' 

‘You’re all nght, now^’ he enquired abruptly, as they crossed 
the railway track 

‘Absolutely,’ she answered firmly, evidently recogmzmg that 
this allusion to her ongmal trouble was a sign of a certain with- 
drawal m her compamon ‘And please, please, believe me when 
I tell you that I hardly ever no, practically never , give 
way like that ’ 
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‘What do you think did it^’ he blurted out clumsily ‘Those 
silly boys deserting you 

She made no reply at all to this, and he experienced a wave 
of embarrassment that brought a hot pnckhng sensation into his 
cheeks 

‘You’ve been very kmd to me,’ she said unexpectedly, m a 
clear emphatic voice And then she added very slowly, pro- 
nouncmg the words as if each of them were a heavy bar of silver 
and she were an exhausted stevedore emptying the hold of a ship, 
‘Kinder to me than anyone’s ever been in the 
whole of my life ’ 

These words of hers, healing his momentary discomfort, gave 
him such happiness, that, as they entered the Lovelace stables, 
and she moved m front of him across the cobblestones, he furtively 
rubbed his hands together, just as he would have done if he had 
been alone 

‘What a good thing you came over here this afternoon,’ he said, 
as he wheeled her bicycle out of the yard 

‘I don’t know about that'* she answered promptly, with a flicker 
of her pecuhar elfish humour, and it turned out to be the tone 
of these words, beyond all others, that remamed with him when 
she was gone They had the tone of some sort of half-human 
personahty some changehng out of the purer elements 
upon whose nature whatever impressions fell would always fall 
with a certain mitigation, with a certain lenient tenuity, hke the 
fall of water upon water, or of air upon air' 
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CHRISTIE 


Xhe cheap wooden clock on the mantelpiece of his small parlour 
made itself audible to the ears of Wolf across the httle passage- 
way as he stood above his kitchen stove Eight times the clock 
struck, and the old vivid consciousness of what time was and was 
not caught his mmd and held it It was not a consciousness of 
the passing of time as it affected his own life that arrested him 
Of that kind of individual awareness he had scarcely any trace 
To himself he always seemed neither young nor old Indeed, of 
bodily self-consciousness - that weather eye, kept open to the 
addition of years and months upon his personal head - he had 
nothmg at all What he hved in was not any compact, continuous 
sense of personal identity but rather a senes of disembodied sensations, 
some physical, some mental, in which his identity was absolutely 
merged and lost He was vividly aware of these momentary 
sensations in relation to other feelings of the same kind, some 
long past and some anticipated m his imagmation, but he was 
accustomed to regard all these not from out of the skin, so to 
speak, of a hving orgamsm, but from a detachment so remote 
and far away as to seem almost outside both the flowmg of time 
and the compactness of personality 

Eight o’clock m the mormng of the first day of June was what 
that timepiece said to him now, and his mind paused upon the 
recogmtion of the vast company of clocks and watches all the 
world over, tickmg, ticking, ticking - sending up, m tmy metallic 
beats, vibrations of human computation into the depths of un- 
thinkable space 

He pushed open the iron cover of the stove and jabbed with his 
poker at the fire mside Then he took up a wooden spoon and 
stirred the contents of an enamelled pot of porndge that stood 
there, movmg it aside from the heat A thnll of satis&ction ran 
through him when he had done this, and he rubbed his hands 
together and made a ‘face,’ drawmg back his under hp m the 
manner of a gargoyle, and constactmg the muscles of his chm 

In less than half an hour, he thought, he would be enjoying 
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hiS breakfast at that kitchen-table with Gerda, lovely and sulky 
as a young animal after her abrupt awakening 
He ran up the short flight of creaking stairs, carpeted with new 
Imoleum, and with the merest pretence of a tap at the door 
entered their bedroom The girl was lymg on her back fast asleep, 
her fair hair spread out, loose and bnght m the sunshine, across 
the indented pillow of her recent bedfellow Her arms were 
outstretched above the coverlet, and one of her hands was hanging 
down over the side of the bed His entrance did not arouse her, 
and he stood for a while at her side, raeditatmg on the mysterious 
simphcity of her especial kmd of lovehness 

Then he bent down, kissed her mto consciousness, laughed at 
her scolding, and with one resolute swing of his arms hfted her 
bodily from the bed, set her on her feet on the floor, and hugged 
her to his heart, strugghng and indignant The warmth of her 
body under the childish white mghtgown she wore, buttoned close 
up to her chin, gave him a rough, earthy, ammal ecstasy He had 
already discovered that it was more dehcious to hold her like this, 
he himself fully awake and dressed, and she as she was, than under 
any other circumstances A pleasant element of the unhabitual 
and the predatory sweetened for him that particular embrace 
‘Don’t*’ she cned, strugghng to push him away ‘Don’t, Wolf* 
Let me go, I tell you *’ But he went on kissing her and caressing her 
as if it had been the first time he had ever taken her m his arms 
At last, hftmg her clean off her feet, with both arms under her 
body, he put her back upon the bed and drew the bedclothes 
over her 

‘There*’ he cried ‘How does that feeP’ 

But the girl turned roimd with her face to the wall and refused 
to speak 

‘&ght o’clock, young lady,’ he cned brusquely ‘Brezikfast will 
be ready in a quarter of an hour ’ 

For answer she only pulled the bedclothes more tightly round 
her neck 

‘If you haven’t time to wash or do your hair, you must come 
down as you are Where’s your dressing-gown**’ And he looked 
vaguely round the room ‘Hurry up, now*’ he added ‘Remem- 
ber all that’s gomg to happen to-day ’ 

There was a movement under the twisted sheet 
‘You’re a wretch*’ she gasped, m a muffled voice 
‘Never mind what I am Keep your scoldings till you get 
dow&stairs I’ve got an excitmg piece of news for you ’ 



This brought her round with a jerk 

‘What are you hiding up m your mind now? Tell me qmck' 
Tell me, Wolf!’ 

But he only laughed at her, waved his hand and went out 
Runnmg downstairs agam, he returned to the htchen, moved 
the steaming kettle to the side of the stove, turned the spoon 
m the oatmeal, and then, crossmg the httle passage where his 
own grey overcoat and Gerda’s cream-coloured cloak, hangmg 
side by side on their adjommg pegs, regarded him with equivocal 
intentness, he opened the front door and went out mto the road 
In one warm mrushing wave the fragrance of the whole West- 
country seemed to flow through him as he came forth Sap-sweet 
emanations from the leafy recesses of all the Dorset woods on that 
side of High Stoy seemed to mingle at that moment with the rank, 
grassy breath of all the meadow-lands of Somerset 
The iron raihngs in front of that row of meagre, nondescript 
houses opened upon the any confluence of two vast provmces of 
leafiness and sunshme-to the nght Melbury Bub, with ils 
orchards and dames, to the left Glastonbury, with its pastures 
and fens -while the umbrageous ‘auras’ of these two regions, 
blending together m the air above the roofs of Blacksod, merged 
into yet a third essence, an essence sweeter than either - the very 
soul of the whole wide land lying between the Enghsh Channel 
and the Bristol Channel 

Number Thirty-seven Preston Lane was the last house in a row 
of small workmen’s cottages at the extreme western lumt of the 
town of Blacksod What met WolPs actual eyes as he cheked the 
little gate in the iron raihngs and emerged upon the road, was 
only a small portion of the secret causes of his happmess that June 
mormng He had long craved to establish himself m just such a 
nondesenpt row of unpretentious dwelhngs on die outskirts of a 
town He had always had a feehng that the magic of simple 
dehghts came with purer impact upon the imnd when unalloyed 
by the ‘artistic’ or the ‘picturesque ’ Large houses and large 
gardens, pretty houses and pretty gardens, seemed to mtnide 
themselves, with aU their responsibihties of possession, between 
his senses and the free, clear flow of unconfined, unpersonahzcd 
beauty His feehng about the matter had somethmg m coiqmon 
with &e instmct that has created the monk’s cell - only the cell 
that Wolf preferred was a lath-and-plaster workman’s villa, a 
place possessed of no single aesthetic quality, except perhaps that 
of being easily kept very neat and clean 
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The fact of living here with Gerda under conditions identical 
with those of the Blacksod carpenters, bricklayers, and shop- 
assistants, threw into beautiful rehef every incident of his life’s 
routine Preparing food, preparing fires, the very floor-scrubbing 
wherein he shared, took on for him, just because of this absence 
of the dehberately ‘artistic,’ a rarefied peotical glamour 

He moved out now into the imddle of tlie road and surveyed 
the landscape As he did so, two very distinct and contradictory 
odours assailed his nostnls Theie were no houses across the way, 
nothmg but a foul-smelling ditch, the receptacle of sewage from 
an adjommg pig-yard, and beyond that an enormously high 
hedge, on the top of which, where no child could reach, grew 
clumps of honeysuckle and sprays of wild roses The smell of tiiese 
flowers contended oddly enough with the smell of pigs’ dung, 
and the two odours, tlius subtly mingled, had become for him a 
constant accompaniment to the thoughts that passed through his 
mind as he went in and out of his tiny front garden 

The pigsty was on his nght as he stood facing the ditch, but on 
his left there grew m the meadow just beyond the hedge a large 
ash tree - a tree from among whose grey, upcurving branches a 
thrush was wont to smg, always mcreasmg the vehemence of its 
ecstasy till the moment when the road grew quite dark The bird 
began singing now, and its thrush-notes made Wolf think of those 
wild blackbird-notes of Gerda, as they flooded the meadows on 
the day when she lost her virginity 

Thinking of Gerda as he stared up into the ash tree, he began 
to meditate on the extraordinary good luck he had had ever since 
he had come to the West-country ‘I must be bom under a lucky 
star,’ he thought, and his mind set itself to review the most recent 
examples of this good fortune 

He recalled the satisfactory manner in which his iron-willed 
mother had suddenly receded from all her opposition to his umon 
with Gerda He recalled the equally satisfactory generosity of 
Mr Urquhart, who had come forward with an offer to let her go 
on hvmg at Lenty Cottage free of rent as long as Wolf himself 
remamed his secretary 

He recalled the extraordmary kindness displayed toward 
by Darnley Otter, who had not only lent him the fifty pounds 
necessary to buy furniture, but had also mtroduced Inm to the 
authonties of the Blacksod Grammar School, where he was now 
eanung a pound a week by givmg lessons every mormng m 
Enghsh and History 
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‘Luck> luck' luck I’ he said m his heart, rubbing his hands 
together Through his thin indoor shoes the magnetism of the 
earth seemed at that moment pounng mto every nerve of his 
body Happmess, such as he had rarely experienced, flooded his 
being, and the fantastic idea came mto his head that if he were to 
die now he would m some subtle way cheat death 

‘I must remember this moment,’ he said to himself ‘Whatever 
happens to me henceforth, I must remember this moment, and 
be grateful to the gods'* 

Just as he opened the iron gate and glanced at the two or three 
newly-budded plants that were coming out in his httle patch of 
garden the owner of the pigsty a ruffianly curmudgeon who 
earned his hving in more than one disreputable way, took it mto 
his head to pour out a great bucket of swill mto the pig-trough, 
an action that caused so ear-piercing a volley of bestial shneks, 
that Wolf stopped aghast, his heart almost ccasmg to beat, and, 
turmng his head, threw an agitated glance toward that simster 
little erection of tarred boardmgs 
His first idea was that one of the animals was being slaughtered, 
but the sound of voracious gobbhng which now reached his ears 
reassured him 

‘He’s only feedmg them,’ he said to himself, and entered the 
house In the kitchen he found Gerda already beginnmg her bowl 
of porridge 

‘What’s the news. Wolf she enquired, with the mdistmct voice 
of a greedy child, turmng, as she did so, her cream-clogged spoon 
upside-down m her mouth, so as to lick it clean ‘What’s this you 
were gomg to tell me'” 

‘Guess, sweethesirt'* he said contentedly, emptying what was 
left of the cream-jug over his own oatmeal ‘Nothmg, m fact, 
could be better Urquhart announced last mght that he has 
decided to go slow with our History You know what a hurry 
he’s been m'* But he now says he’s decided to make a complete 
job of It, even if it takes five years to fimsh ’ 

The uifantde sulkmess m Gerda’s face only deepened at his 
words, and with an impatient gesture she stretched out her arms 
and tossed back her head Then she tightened the green nbbon 
with which she had fastened her locks, and fixed upon him a 
cloudy, satmc frown She appeared so enchantmg m her cross- 
ness that Wolf forgot every thmg as he watched these movements, 
and for a moment he just looked at her m silence 
‘You don’t think much of my news, then*” he said presently. 
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‘But you don’t realize how awkward it would have been if this 
confounded book had come to an end this autumn Where would 
we have got another hundred pounds from, eh, sweetheart^ 
Tell me that!’ 

‘A himdred pounds'’ the girl muttered sarcastically 
‘Yes, a hundred poimds,’ he retorted ‘Two-thirds of our income ’ 
He rose and moved to the stove, to get the kettle to refill their teapot 
‘But that’s not all, so you needn’t look sour There’s something 
much more amusing than that ’ She waited impatiently now, 
and he went on ‘Urquhart doesn’t want me over there this 
afternoon, and mother’s coming to tea ’ 

The girl’s sulkiness changed in a moment to something like 
pittful dismay 

‘Oh, Wolf’ she exclaimed ‘This is the first time ’ 

‘She’s been twice to lunch,’ he said 

But Gerda’s eyes remained troubled and very wide open, and 
the corners of her under hp drooped 

‘Damley was here, too - both times '’ she gasped ‘We’ve never 
had her alone, and I‘ve got no clothes for an afternoon ’ 

‘No clothes'” 

‘You know what I mean, perfectly well,’ she went on peevishly 
‘People hke your mother don’t have the same things on in the 
morning as they do m the afternoon ’ 

Wolf watched her with narrowing eyehds He recalled that 
first walk with her up the slope of Babylon Hill, and his pursmt 
of her among the earthworks of Poll’s Camp Why did all girls 
introduce mto life an element of the conventional - mto that life 
of which they themselves were the most mystenous expression'* 
He became suddenly aware of the existence, in the beautiful head 
opposite him, of a whole region of interests and values that had 
nothmg to do with love-making and nothmg to do with romance 
Was love itself, then, and all its mystenes, only a kmd of magic 
gate leadmg mto a land full of ahen growths and unfamihar soils '* 
‘Gerda, my sweet Gerda'’ he cried reproachfiiEy ‘How absurd' 
What does It matter? It’s only my mother She must take us as 
she finds us ’ 

The girl pouted and smiled scornfully 

‘That’s all you know'’ she retorted ‘Your mother’s a woman, 
isn’t she'*’ 

Wolf stared at her Was there then some queer inner world, 
parallel to the one that was important to him, wherein women 
encountered one another, and without whose ntual hfe was 
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completely unreal to them^ ‘God’’ he thought to himself ‘If 
this w so, the sooner I get the secret of this “other reahty,” the 
better for both Gerda and me'* 

‘Well, I only beg one thing of you, sweetheart,’ he went on 
aloud, ‘and that is that you don’t try and make those funny 
scones again that you made for Christie I’ll get some halfpenny 
buns or tea-cakes at Pimpernel’s ’ 

‘Halfpenny buns'’ she repeated contemptuously 
He began to raise his voice ‘They’re the very nicest thmgs' 
How silly you are' But I don’t care what you get, as long as 
there’s plenty of thin bread-and-butter ’ 

‘I can’t cut It' I never could cut it'’ she cried helplessly, her 
enormous grey eyes begmmng to fill with tears 
It was then that Wolf began to realize that it was necessary 
to be as indulgent to the ‘realities’ of this ahen array of feehngs 
as if they had been those of a being of a different planet He got 
up from his seat and walked round their square kitchen-table, a 
table that according to his own capnce had been leff bare of any 
covenng Standing over the girl, he bent her head back with 
both his hands and kissed her many times 
It seemed to him, as he did this, that he had done this very 
same thing m another room, and even in another country He 
remamed motionless behind her for a moment when he had 
released her, and lifted his head Where had all this occurred 
before^ A queer feehng came over him as if she and he 
were acting a part m some fantastic dream-world, and that he 
had only to m^e one enormous effort, to find he had destroyed 
for both of them the whole shadow-scenery of their life 

But Gerda, knowing nothmg of what was passmg in his mind, 
turned round m her chair and pushed him away with all the 
strength of her young arm 

‘Don’t be so annoying. Wolf’ she cned ‘There' I’m hungry, 
I tell you Haven’t you got any eggs for us 
He moved away obediently to the stove, made his arrangements 
for boding three eggs -two for himself and one for her -and 
remamed there on guard, his watch m his hand 
The audible ticking of his watch, as he concentrated his mmd 
upon It, answered the louder ticking of the clock m the parlour 
across the passage. ‘Time agam'’ he sighed And then he thought, 
‘But I’ve got the power to deal with far more senous jolts to my 
happmess than this finding out that a girl’s “reahty” is not my 
“reality”'’ 
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In a nunute or two, when he had set a china egg-cup in front 
of each of them and had placed a brown egg widun hers and a 
white one in his own, and had resumed his seat, he found that 
his quick adjustment of the wheels and cogs of his mmd had 
proved successful ‘It doesn’t matter m the least,* he thought, 
‘whether we understand each other or not My existence is 
necessary to her, just as hers is to me Neither of us can really 
spoil anything as long as that’s the case ’ 

Whatever secret ways Gerda had of adjusting the machinery of 
her imnd, seemed to have been as successful as his own, for when 
she had satisfied her hunger and filled her teacup with strong, 
sweet tea, she lifted her head quite cheerfully 

‘I’ll go to Pimpernel’s myself,’ she said ‘I saw somethmg there 
yesterday that I’m sure your mother would like And I’ll make 
toast That’ll be just as mce as bread-and-butter ’ 

Wolf declared himself completely satisfied at this prospect 
‘You go up now, sweetheart,’ he said, ‘and finish dressing, and 
make the bed I’U wash up I’ll just have time for that There, 
do go qmck' I don’t want anyone to knock at the door and find 
you hke that We’ve got to keep up the prestige of Preston Lane ■’ 
He spoke jestmgly, but there was an element of concern at the 
back of his mind He had had some uncomfortable moments now 
and again, when tradesmen’s boys had come to the door at an 
early hour He hated to think of their manage bemg a laughmg- 
stock to all the Lob Torps and Bob Weevils of the town 
It was a complete puzzle to him the way m which Gerda made 
such a fuss about the conventions where his mother was concerned, 
while to the Bob Weevils of the place she let down every bamer 
as completely as if she’d drifted mto Blacksod from the primeval 
woods of Arcady 

As he watched her now, rushmg upstairs like a young maenad, 
he remembered how the fancy had come mto his mind, that 
afternoon at Poll’s Camp, that the West-Saxon Torp blood m her 
had been crossed at some very early stage with an altogether 
different strain 

Hurriedly gathering the dishes together on the edge of the sink, 
'he proceeded to do what would certainly not have passed un- 
observed by a more practical mistress of the house He proceeded 
to hold cups, saucers, plates, bowls, kmves, forks, and pots and 
pans under a tap of perfectly cold water, rubbing them and 
scraping them with his bare fingers, and then drymg them 
violently - greasy as most of them were - with the kitchen-towel 
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As be did this, he caught a ghmpse out of the window of a stunted 
little laburnum tree, which grew in their backyard, and he 
noticed, as he had often noticed before, how one ofits boughs was 
leafless and seemed to be stretching out, m a sorrowful, fumblmg 
sort of way, towards their neighbour’s fence, above which grew 
a sturdy lilac-bush, covered now with glossy heart-shaped leaves 

On this occasion, however, for some unaccountable reason, the 
sight of this forlorn branch brought vividly to his mmd the figure 
of Chnstie Malakite, as he had seen her that day, crouched in the 
castle lane And with that image there came to him - as if a door 
had unexpectedly opened m the remotest wall of his mmd’s 
fortress -a deep, sickenmg craving, it was hard to tell for what- 
a cravmg that pierced him hke the actual thrust of a spear The 
bareness and tension of that extended branch had won his sym- 
pathy before, but to-day, as he rubbed the pomdge-pot funously 
with the greasy towel and emptied the hot kettle-water into it, 
the sight of the thing seemed to disturb the complacency of his 
whole being 

A nunute or two later, when he saw it again from the window of 
their small pnvy, which abutted upon the same back-yard, he got 
a sense of being hemmed in, burdened, besieged, while some vague, 
indistinct appeal, hard to define, was calhng upon him for aid 
' He moved out to the foot of the staircase, and, with his hand 
upon the bannister, stood motionless, lost in strange thoughts 
These ghmpses of certam fixed objects, seen daily, yet always 
diflferently, through bedroom-windows, scuUery-windows, pnvy- 
wmdows, had, from his childhood, possessed a cunous interest for 
him It was as if he got firom them a sort of rumc handwntmg, 
the ‘little language’ of Chance itself, commenting upon what was, 
and is, and is to come As he stood there, he could hear Gerda 
moving about upstairs, and he hesitated as to whether to run up 
and speak to her, or to go out, as he generally did, without further 
farewell 

He decided finally upon the latter course, somethmg at ihe 
bottom of his mind, just then, makmg anything else seem strained 
and unnatural Snatchmg up his oak stick, therefore, he let him- 
self out of the house with dehberate qmetness, and walked with 
rapid steps down the road 

His way to the Grammar School led him past the confectioner’s 
shop, and at the sight of the name ‘Pimpernel’ over the door, he 
decided to run m for a moment and see for himself if the particular 
tea-cakes that he had m mmd were available that day 
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Not finding what he wanted, he was on the point of going out 
again, when he heard a familiar voice proceedmg from the 
intenor part of the shop It was too late to retreat He was 
already recogmzed, and in another second he found himself face 
to face with Mrs Torp Gerda’s mother had been engaged in 
persuading old Ruth Pimpernel to sell her a loaf of yesterday’s 
bread at half-pnce 

Shaking hands vigorously with this uncongemeil appantion, 
whose shrewish aspect was not modified by the dirty black bonnet 
she wore balanced on the top of her head, Wolf found himself 
propitiatmg the woman to the extreme hmit of a somewhat 
unctuous geniahty 

He had often noticed that when his blood had been quickened 
by rapid walking, he had a tendency to exaggerate his natural 
bonhomie to a degree that was almost fatuous 

‘You haven’t come to see us for such a long while, Mrs Torp,’ 
he cried ‘Gerda and I can’t get on without seeing something of 
you It’s too ridiculous’ - so he blundered on, in complete 
disregard of the sly expression in Mrs Torp’s eyes, like the ex- 
pression of a tethered dog leering at a hutch of tame hares - ‘it’s 
too ridiculous to have you m the same place and to see so httle 
of you'’ 

It was impossible even for the perspicacity of Joan Torp to 
put down this blustenng fhendhness to its true account - to the 
pleasant glow, namely, diffused through WolTs veins by his 
rapid walk, and so, with a nearer approach to a benevolent 
gnmace than he had ever seen on her gnm features, she assured 
him with unhesitating emphasis that she would, ‘as sure as us 
be standing here, Mr Solent,’ drop m for tea that very afternoon 
at Preston Lane 

The appearance of the shop-girl with the stale loaf destmed for 
the monument-maker’s table - Mr Torp abominated stale bread 
- prevented the woman from detecting the cloud that descended 
on WolTs brow on receipt of this prompt acceptance of his 
hospitahty It was, mdeed, only when he was hurrying out of the 
confectioner’s shop that he had the wit to turn round and fling 
back a suggestion that if Mrs Torp went over there, now at 
once, her daughter would be very pleased to see her 

*I’ll leave it to Gerda,’ he thought to himself ‘She’ll manage 
It somehow.’ 

His xmnd, however, remamed all that mormng, as he sat at 
his desk m the Grammar School fourth-form room, askmg questions 
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about Edward Longshanks, teasmgly preoccupied with this 
encounter 

‘She may not go there at all,’ he thought ‘It isn’t her way to 
go there m the mommg They’re so funny, those two, about their 
houses Well, we must chance it and hope for the best’’ 

And then, as he enlarged to his class upon that formidable 
black sarcophagus in Westminster Abbey, with its gnm inscription, 
the underflow of bis mmd kept frettmg against all the httle 
mcidents that had led to this annoymg issue 

‘If I hadn’t stayed so long at that confounded pnvy-wmdow, 
I should have got out of Punpemel’s before she came in And if 
I’d stopped to say good-bye to Gerda, she’d have gone before I 
got there at all Damn’ It’s hke the rope, the water, the fire, 
the dog, and the old woman gettmg home from market ’ 

When his class was let out and he himself escaped into the 
street at half-past twelve, it occurred to him that it was cunous 
how famt an impact upon his consciousness this business of 
teachmg history made He was clever enough to do the whole 
job with the surface of his mmd ‘What the devil do those boys 
think of me ■” he wondered gnmly ‘I forget their existence as soon 
as I’m out of sight of them ’ 

He met Damley Otter, at that moment, issumg forth from his 
Latm lesson with a pile of papers in his hand 
Damley greeted him with more than his usual cordiahty, 
and as Wolf looked mto his fhend’s strangely-coloured eyes, 
he felt that pecuhar sensation of rehef which men are wont to feel 
when they encounter each other after the confusion of sex-conflicts 
Damley laid his free hand on his fhend’s arm, and they moved 
down the street together, but for a while Wolf heard nothmg of 
what he was saymg, so occupied was he with a sudden question, 
gapmg hke a crack m a hot stubble-field m the very floor of his 
mmd, that had just then obtruded itself Was he really ‘m love,’ 
m the proper sense of that word, with his sweet bedfellow ■* ‘But 
very hkely I could never be “m love” m that sense with anyone,’ 
he said to himself as they walked along 
And then he became aware that Damley had been speakmg to 
him for some while 

‘I don’t see why I shouldn’t take you,’ he was saymg now ‘I 
imdd, hke a shot, if she hadn’t been so ftrany the other day when 
I talked about you But I expect there’s nothing in that’ Perhaps 
you hurt her feehngs m some way She’s a queer httle oddity I 
found that out long ago One has to be awfully careful.’ 
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These words, and other words before them, now began to 
penetrate WolTs consciousness, as they might have done with a 
person recovenng from an anaesthetic 

‘Sorry,’ he muttered apologetically, standing stock-still on the 
pavement ‘I wasn’t listemng ’ 

Damley stroked his pointed beard and looked him up and down 
‘You’re boy-drunk, poor devil,’ he murmured sympathebcally 
‘It does take time to wear off You’re repeating to yourself what 
you’d like to have retorted to Rmtoul Mmor when he made you 
feel a fool I’m often hke that myself ’ 

‘No, I’m not,’ protested the other ‘But what wm you saymg?’ 
‘Nothing very starthng,’ said Damley quietly, pulhng him 
forward by the arm ‘It’s only I thought I’d take you with me to 
Chnsbe’s to lunch Gerda won’t nund, once m a way, will she^’ 
Wolf drew his heavy eyebrows down so low that his startled 
gaze gleamed out at his companion hke lantem-light firom a 
thatched shed ‘I don’t suppose so,* he muttered hesi- 
tatingly 

The truth was that Damley’s suggestion had set somethmg 
vibrating violently deep down within him, hke the thuds of a 
buried drum played by an earth-gnome So this was what thmgs 
had been tendmg to smce he had caught sight of that laburnum- 
branch? 

Damley smiled and shmgged his shoulders 
‘Don’t say any more,’ he cned ‘I see you don’t want to come 
Well ' Off with you, then back to your Saxon beauty Christie’s 

expectmg me, anyway ’ 

But Wolf held lum with an appeal m his eye 
‘It’s only that Gerda and I have got special things to do to- 
day,’ he said ‘Under ordinary conditions I’d have loved to come ’ 
Damley looked at him gravely ‘No bad news, I hope he said 
Wolf was silent AH manner of queer fancies passed, like the 
shadows of rooks over a pond, across the surface of his bram One 
thing particularly he found himself dwelhng upon ‘Didn’t seem 
fhendly to me, ehi” And he recalled the only two occasions on 
which he had seen Chnstie alone smce his mamage 
On both those occasions she had avoided all allusion to the day 
of the Horse Show But she had been self-possessed and natural, 
had laughed at his jests, had talked freely with him about Mattie, 
had not even drawn back from a passmg reference to Oiwen. 
And though her allusions to Gerda were famt and shght, they 
were fricn^y and sympathetic But Wolf remembered weU how 
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he had experienced a profound astonishment at the abysses of 
pnde and reserve mto which this frail being had the power of 
retreating 

‘Gcrda has been a bit surprised,’ he said at last, observmg that 
Darnley was growing impatient to be off, ‘that a fiiend like 
Christie hasn’t been in to see us more often ’ 

His companion freed his sleeve from the nervous clutch with 
which Wolf quite unconsciously had seized it 

‘That’s silly of Gerda,’ he said curtly ‘She ought to understand 
Christie better than that Christie never goes out to see people 
People have to come and see her Look here, Solent’ - and as he 
spoke, a gleam of boyish eagerness came mto his face - ‘why 
don’t you run back home now, have a bit of lunch, and then 
both you and Gerda come round to Chnstie’s ^ I’ll tell her you’re 
coming She’ll keep some hot chocolate for you She makes 
splendid hot chocolate ’ 

Wolf hesitated ‘We’ve got my mother coming to tea ’ he said 
‘And perhaps someone else too,’ he added, thi nki ng of Mrs Torp 
‘That’s all right There’ll be plenty of time for that It’s not 
half-past two, anyway Do go off now, there’s a good chap, and 
be sure you bnng Gerda ’ 

Wolf remained silent, uncertain, ill at ease, tappmg the ground 
with his stick 

‘All nght,’ he smd at last, ‘I’ll do as you say We shan’t be long 
over our lunch, that’s certain But make it plam to Christie that 
we’re only commg for a very short tone Tell her we’ve got to 
get back to tea That’ll reassure her,’ he added sardomcally, ‘if we 
get on her nerves ’ 

‘Don’t be an ass, Solent,’ was his friend’s farewell remark as they 
turned to go their different ways 
It took Wolf as a rule exactly twenty minutes to walk from the 
Grammar School gate to his own door, but this tone he lengthened 
the way by debouching mto Monmouth Street, where there were 
no shops and scarcely any traffic 
The hot June sun was shinmg down almost perpendicularly on 
the warm, uneven cobblestones of this quiet alley, stones that left 
room for the occasional outcroppmg of thm moss-soft blades of 
grass Wolf walked along slowly, under the high bnck wall which 
enclosed the pleasant garden of a certain Lawyer Gault, a remote 
relative of Selena’s He came to a spot where the branches of a 
tall lime tree just inside the lawyer’s garden threw a dreamy 
pattern of motionless shadows upon die stones at his feet There 
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he stood still, while those dark patterns upon the sunht ground 
made that portion of the earth seem porous and msubstantial 
And then again that dnim-hke beatmg in the depths of his heart 
brought up the vision of Chnstie Malakite, huddled and crouched, 
as he had seen her on the day of the Fair 

Making no attempt this time to restrain his thoughts, he dis- 
covered, as he gave himself up to his mental disloyalty, a curious 
emotional phenomenon He discovered that the pecuhar glamour 
which had always hovered for him like a diaphanous cloud round 
the impersonal idea of girlhood, had concentrated itself upon the 
image of Chnstie He plunged mto a very strange aspect of his 
feelings, as he stood on those cobblestones and stared at those 
dark shadows The thought of Gerda’s warmth gave him a 
voluptuous thnll, direct, earthy, full of honest and natural desire 
But he recognized now that there hovered over the personahty of 
this other girl somethmg more subtle than this - nothmg less, m 
fact, than that evasive aura of mysterious girhshness — the platomc 
idea, so to speak, of the mystery of all young girls, which was 
to him the most magical thmg in the whole world What had 
drawn him from the beginning to Gerda had been her wonderful 
beauty, and after that her original personahty, her childish 
character He could see Gerda’s face now, at this moment, before 
him — he could catch the tones of her voice He could feel how 
lovely she was, as he held her and caressed her Christie’s face, on 
the contrary, was all vag^ue m his memory , her voice was vague, 
the touch of her hand was vague It was hard to beheve that he 
had ever had his arms about her And yet it was Chnstie who had 
drawn into herself all those floating mtimations of the mystery of 
a girl’s soul, gathered here and there, like cowshps in green valleys, 
which were above everything so precious to him 

The chatter of a couple of starlmgs that sank to the ground 
behmd the wall, quarrellmg and scolding, brought him at last 
to himself He pulled down his straw hat over his eyes and moved 
off homewards 

When he opened tlie door of Number Thirty-seven, he found 
Gerda covered from head to foot in a pnnt apron, her head bound 
up m a green scarf, brushmg the floor of their parlour 

‘You can’t come m now,’ she said, ‘unless you want to sit m the 
bedioom I’ll be domg the kitchen presently It’s no good your 
going m there ’ 

‘Good Lord, child •’ he expostulated, coughmg and sneezmg with 
exaj^erated emphasis, as he propped up his stick m its accustomed 
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comer ‘The place will be covered with dust' Why can’t you let 
things alone ? My mother would never have noticed whether the 
room was brushed or not It’ll take hours for all this to settle'’ 

She rested on her great broom and surveyed him through her 
cloud of sun-illumined dust-motes Under her gaze Wolf felt 
his actual body stiffen into a pose of clumsy awkwardness He 
expenenced a sense of humiliating self-consciousness He felt like 
a fool, and a treacherous fool The gaze she fixed upon him was 
the kmd of gaze the Olympian dawn-goddess might have fixed 
upon her human lover at the moment when he first betrayed the 
tricky and shifiy mortahty of his race He never altogether forgot 
that expenence It made a hole in his armour which never, to the 
end of his life, qmte closed up Henceforth, in all his thoughts of 
himself, he had to allow for a weak and shaky spot m the very 
groundwork of his character - a weakness that nothing short of 
the clairvoyance of a woman could ever have laid bare' 

‘All nght,’ he murmured stupidly ‘I’ll go wherever you want 
me to go, my dear ’ And when he found that she still watched him 
with a sort of pondenng detachment, he made a hopeless effort to 
read her thoughts 

Her look seemed to express resentment, supenonty, irony, and 
yet there was tenderness m it too, and a sort of pitiful indulgence 
It was one of those looks in which everything that is most obscure 
m the relation between two people nses to the surface and can find 
no expression m human words All he knew was that this look of 
hers let him ofif and did not let him off, though what she could 
know of the vague, secret thoughts that had been his that day, he 
could not conceive' 

‘I’ll go anywhere you like, Gerda,’ he repeated lamdy, and m 
order to break this spell, he took up a cloth duster she had laid on 
the back of a chair, and made a motion to dust the chimney-piece 

She relaxed her revene at this, and resumed her work without 
takmg further notice of him This enabled him to turn round 
agam, and, with the duster still m his hand, watch furtively every 
one of her gestures The apron she’d twisted so tightly about her 
body, the bit of green mushn she had tied so quaintly arotmd her 
head, threw the whiteness of her skin and the soflness of her flesh 
into extraordinary rehef She went on vigorously wielding the 
broom with her rounded arms, the movements which she made 
displaying the lovehness of her shoulders and the suppleness of her 
flanks, till Wolf began to forget everythmg except die voluptuous 
fascination of lookmg at her. 
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This had not gone on very long before he became aware that she 
knew perfectly well exactly in what mood he was watchmg her 
Every now and then she would straighten her body to rest her 
muscles, and then, as she lifted her hands to readjust the green 
mushn at the back of her head, the contours of her young breasts 
under the tight-fitting apron assumed the nobihty of Pheidian 
sculpture Whenever she did this she glanced at him under dreamy, 
abstracted eyelids, and she seemed to know well that what of all 
things he wanted most at that moment was just to make rough, 
reckless, self-obhteratmg love to her And she seemed to know, too, 
that if she let him do that, just then, some mdescnbable advantage 
she had won over him would be altogether lost Across an 
unfathomable gulf she shot these glances at him, the thick dust- 
gendered sun-motes flashing and gyrating between them like the 
spilled golden sands of some great overturned hour-glass 

Under the pressure of his conflicting feehngs, WolTs heart 
contracted withm him, and the pnde of his threatened hle-illusion 
gathered about it, like broken bubbles of qmtksilver gathermg 
agamst the sides of a globe of crystal 

At last, throwing down the duster, he sprang towards her, dnven 
by the bhnd, unconscious cunmng of a predatory ammal and by 
sheer, exasperated desire But the girl shpped away from him, 
laughmg like a hunted oread, and, lifting her great broom between 
them, escaped round the edge of the parlour table, from which 
she had removed the cloth Red in the face now, and breathing 
hard and fast, he pursued her obstinately, and they both ran, 
panting and hot, round and round that pohshed expanse of wood, 
that mocked him like a shimng shield In her flight she dropped 
the broom, and he in his clumsy pursuit stumbled and almost fell 
over it 

Then he gave up, because, m a smgle flash of the dark- 
lantern of his self-esteem, he saw this whole inadent between them 
just as Bob Weevil would have seen it, had he been pressmg his 
mquis’tive face agamst their wmdow-pane But as they stood 
there, stock-still, pantmg like two animals and stanng at each other 
across the pohshed wood, it came into his head that if there had 
been nothmg more subtle than that table between them, this 
game of thmrs would have been full of a nch dehght for both of 
them. Bob Weevil or no Bob Weevil' 

Heavily he drew his breath, watchmg the tmy drops of perspira- 
tion on her forehead, and her panting bosom ‘She’s a complete 
stranger to me'* he said to himself, with a puzzled sigh 
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‘You’ll never catch me like that, Wolf,’ gasped Gerda, with a 
melodious chuckle, ‘so you’d better give up and admit you’re 
beaten ’ 

But he thought to himself ‘She thinks she’s acting the naughty 
child She thinks she’s ruffled my digmty She thinks I’m a 
pompous ass, who can’t play naturally with a girl in that sort of 
way ’ He moved from the table, and, throwing himself mto a 
wicker chair, ht a cigarette ‘But I could, I could,’ he thought, 
hf only - oh, damn all this business of lovmg girls ' It’s getting out 
of my control, it’s getting too much for me •’ 

Through their open wmdow came the clear, nngmg notes of 
the thrush in the ash tree, along with that cunous scent of honey- 
suckle imxed with pigs’ dung which was their famihar atmosphere 
She, too, heard the thrush, and, balancmg the broom against a 
chair, walked to the window and leaned against the side of it, her 
profile toward him 

‘What would I feel,’ he said to himself, ‘if she started whisthng 
her blackbird-song now^’ 

But Gerda displayed no desire for whisthng Her face looked 
pale and a little sad, and leamng there, with her forehead resting 
upon one of her bare arms as it lay along the woodwork of the 
wmdow, she seemed to be lost m concentrated thought 
Wolf felt a sudden longing to go across to her and comfort her *- 
comfort her about those errant feehngs of his own that it was 
impossible to beheve she had intercepted in their secret passage 
through his bram ' He couldn’t, surely, at that moment, announce 
to her Darnley’s plan^ 

What he actually did was neither to go up to her nor to tell 
her about the projected visit He rose to his feet, and said 
abruptly ‘Well' What about limch, my dear-*’ 

At this remark she lifted up her head from her arm with ajerk, 
dropped her hand to her side, and, givmg him one qmck look of 
unspeakable reproach, went out without a word into the kitchen, 
‘Danm'* he thought to himself ‘She can’t be a witch' She 
can't have the power to read a person’s thoughts ' Besides, what 
did I think Nothmg beyond what everyone thinks sometimes; 
wild, crazy, outrageous nonsense ' It must be her mother Tnat 
old trot must have come round, after all ’ 

He resumed his seat m the wicker chair, but he felt too miserable 
even to hght a cigarette 

His obscure distress swathed every one of the thrush’s notes 
with a thick soot-coloured wrapping, so that they flapped at him 
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hke so many black flags On the gusts of hedge scent and ditch 
scent his discomfort rose and fell, rocking him up and down in 
swart desolation 

‘I wish I’d gone straight up to her at the wmdow just now,’ he 
said to himself ‘I can’t bear to have her lookmg like that Christ 
saw a man under a fig tree, or whatever it was, and I suppose a girl 
can see a man under a lime tree and read his thoughts like a map •’ 
He threw off his gloom as well as he could, and walked slowly 
into the kitchen There he found her absent-mindedly laying the 
table for a meal of bread and cheese He mechanically started 
helping her, gettmg out the kmves and forks from the dresser- 
drawer and uncorkmg a bottle of beer 

When the meal was ready she untied her apron, removed the 
mushn firom her head, washed her hands at the sink, and then, 
instead of taking her place opposite him, stood wavering and 
helpless in the middle of the room 

‘I think I’ll go out for a breath of air,’ she announced T must 
have swallowed too much dust I’m not hungry ’ 

Wolf had already taken his seat, and, as she spoke, mstead of 
movmg away from him, as her remark suggested, she made a 
queer httle helpless movement towards him This time he did 
know what to do He jumped up and sprang towards her, and 
hugged her tightly to his heart, overconung her weak resistance, 
pressing her cheek, now qmckly wet with tears, against his own 
They remained thus for some seconds, with their arms round 
each other, but without a word, leaving the parlour clock and 
the incomgible thrush to deal as they pleased with the passing of 
time 

At length he withdrew his clasp, and, makmg her sit down at 
the table, filled her glass with foaming ale 

The mellowness of the dnnk, combmed with the obvious 
smcenty of his embrace, seemed to dnve away the unhappy 
mood that obsessed her She turned to the meal before them and 
began eatmg with relish As they ate they talked qmetly of what 
they would prepare for his mother’s tea Wolf found it wise at 
present to say nothmg of Mrs Torp 
When they were satisfied, however, and after he had handed her 
a agarette - for it always amused him to see the childishly in- 
competent way Gerda smoked -he plunged boldly into the 
matter of their visit to the bookseller’s shop With one part of his 
heart he wished this project at the devil, but he said to himself it 
would be absurd to disappomt Damley 
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‘If you’re willing not to wash up and not to dress till we get 
back, we could easily go for just an hour We really owe Chnstie 
a visit, and Damley’s being there makes an excuse ’ 

‘Why ought we to go to Chnstie’s^ She ought to come and 
see us'’ 

‘Gerda, you know how it is ' You know what she’s like Besides, 
we’ve only asked her that once, when Bob and Lobbie were here 
Let’s go now, there’s a dear girl' We’ll have plenty of time to 
get cleaned up before tea ’ 

Gerda seemed to struggle with herself for a moment, and then 
she yielded with the most charmmg grace ‘All nght,’ she said, 
getting up, ‘only we must run in to Pimpernel’s on the way ’ 

Wok’s spirits rose high as they left the house He chuckled 
sardonically m his heart at his own elation ‘The truth must be,’ 
he said to himself, ‘that I’m simply infatuated with both of them - 
that I want to snatch at Christie and yet not lose my hold on my 
sweet Gerda ’ 

The sight of the shop-girl in Pimpernel’s, however, brought 
down his happiness a great many pegs He had completely for- 
gotten Mrs Torp 

But he said nothmg till they were well out of the shop, and well 
on their way down High Street Then he began ‘Oh, I met your 
mother this mormng, Gerda We talked a bit, and I can’t remem- 
ber how It came about, but she went off finally with the idea that 
I’d asked her to tea this afternoon And I’m afiraid I didn’t 
mention to her that my mother’s coming, so we’d better be pre- 
pared for her turmng up ’ 

The effect of this information was startlmg Gerda drew her 
arm away from him and stopped dead-still where they were, 
which was m firont of a butcher’s shop, and they let the afternoon 
marketers jostle past them unheeded 

‘You have asked mother to tea'’ she gasped, and 
he was staggered at the dismay upon her face 

‘Well^’ he said, pulhng her mto the butcher’s porch to avoid 
the crowd ‘It won’t be so very awful will it** My mother can 
be adaptable and decent enough at a pmch ’ 

Gerda looked at him with such flashmg eyes that he drew back 
as if she had hit him 

‘Are you mad. Wolf-*’ she whispered hoarsely ‘I can’t imder- 
stand you to-day' What’s the matter with you** You rush off 
without a word this mormng You come back lookmg as if you’d 
met a ghost You drag me out here to see your fiiend, who wants 
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me no more than a cat' And now this, on the top of everything' 
It’s too much' I tell you It’s too much' I’m going home ’ And 
smtmg her action to her words, she broke away from him and 
began rapidly retraang her steps 
Wolf ran after her and caught her by the arm 
‘Gerda ' Gerda darling '’ he cned, regardless of the people who 
were passing them ‘I can’t bear this Let me come back with 
you I don’t care a damn about seemg Chnstie'* 

‘I won’t have you come with me, Wolf I won’t ' I won’t ' Do 
you want me to make a scene in the street^ Go to Chnstie’s, I tell 
you' That’s where you belong I’ve known you wanted to go 
to her ever smce she came that day with the boys Go ' Go ' Go ' 
I worCt have you with me ’’ And she started off almost at a run, her 
face white and her eyes dazed and stating 

Wolf remmned motionless and stood watching her while long 
minutes passed over his head It seemed impossible that that 
should be his Geida, going off in a rage' But even as he stood 
hesitating, her,figure disappeared among the people 

He turned weanly round then and resumed his walk down the 
street in absent-minded gloom He hardly knew what he was domg , 
but he had a vague idea of wandering about the streets for a time, 
and then returning to Preston Lane His feet earned him, however, 
steadily on till he found himself opposite the bookseller’s shop 
‘In for a penny, in for a pound,’ he said to himself And tlien 
the thoughts wiuch he beheved at that moment were what 
dommated his action formed themselves m his brain into some 
such words as these *I’ve absolutely no heart for seeing Chnstie 
now, or Damley either' But I suppose it would be an absurd 
piling up of misunderstandings if I disappointed them ’ 

Grasping the handle of his stick tightly m his hand, and seeing 
Gerda’s stneken face and wild, tearless stare m the very midst of 
the doorway, he entered the shop 

He found the old man amidst a pile of books, murmuring with 
bent head over a volume bound in vellum, which he was showmg 
to a customer, evidently a stranger to the place Mr Malakite 
did not hear him enter, and Wolf found himself lookmg with a 
queer interest at that bowed back and gnzzled head What did 
It feel like, as the days went on, to know that one possessed, only 
five miles away, a child like Olwen, the daughter of a daughter^ 
Did the old man ever see Olwen? Did he know anythmg of the 
child’s thoughts? Did he want to know anythmg? A chance 
movement made by the customer brought Wolf now mto the 
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bookseller’s vision A startled look passed for a second over the 
old man’s face, but he betrayed no other sign of embarrassment 
‘Good afternoon, Mr Solent,’ he said qmetly ‘Have you come 
to see me or to see Miss Malakite^’ And then, without waiting 
for an answer ‘You’ll find her m the room upstairs Mr Otter 
has just gone ’ 

Wolf passed through the shop, and, hurriedly runmng up the 
little staircase, knocked at Christie’s door The eflFect upon him 
of this unexpected news of Damley’s departure was something 
beyond what he could possibly have foreseen The stricken face 
of Gerda vanished completely, and Gerda herself became what 
his mother was, or what Miss Gault was, or what his father’s grave 
was -one of the fixed landmarks in his hfe’s landscape, but 
no longer the centre of his life That hidden drum, which was 
neither exactly m his heart nor exactly m the pit of his stomach, 
beat so loudly as he waited at Christie’s door, that it seemed as if 
that oblong shape of discoloured wood, the very markings of 
which were voluble, were ready to open now upon something 
completely new to his experience That word of the old man, 
‘Mr Otter has gone,’ kept repeatmg itself in his mind as he waited 
‘Mr Otter has gone Mr Otter has gone ’ The phrase became 
a floating cloud of tremulous expectation 
When Chnstie did open the door, and they had taken each 
other’s hand. Wolf felt as if he had been doing nothmg all his hfe 
but wait for this moment He had the feehng that the man and girl 
who now proceeded to utter broken and fragmentary common- 
places to each other were actmg as automatic figures behmd 
whose gestures two long-separated spints were rushing together 
Several seconds passed before Christie had the power to make 
a move to find a chair for herself or to give a sign for him to be 
seated, but when he did sink down at last, still t alking of anythmg 
that came into his head, a sense of such relief swept mto his soul 
that It was as if some spear-head, that had been m his flrah without 
his knowmg it, for days and weeks, had suddenly been pulled out 
And then, without the least disturbance of &e atmosphere of 
that small room, he suddenly found that those two nodding masks 
had vanished mto thm air, and that there was no barrier of any 
sort left between the real Wolf and the real Christie Naturally 
and easily he found himself takmg for granted this strange new 
discovery of what was between, them He thought within himself 
‘She knows everything. I’ll leave everything to her’ And he 
suddenly discovered that he was talking freely and openly about 
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all the people of his hfe, and about Gerda, too He discovered that 
to talk to Christie was hke talking to himself or thinking aloud 
And he recalled how he had been struck, the very first time they 
met, by this ease and naturalness with which the hghtest thought 
flowed back and forth between them 

And all the while, even as he was whimsically telhng her about 
the unlucky tea-party arranged for that afternoon, the contour of 
her half-averted face bending over a piece of needlework she had 
bhndly taken up, and the way her instep looked with the thm 
leather strap of her shoe across it, gave him a sensation com- 
pletely different from anything he had ever known before What 
he really felt was that this was the first femimne creature with 
whom he had ever been left alone In companson with this 
diffused and thnlhng feelmg, permeating everythmg around them, 
his amorousness for Gerda seemed like playful lust, directed 
toward some beautiful statue The slender httle figure before 
him, with those thin hands and those touchingly thin legs, drew 
mto her personality, at that moment, every secret of girlhood that 
had ever troubled him Coimng to him like the fragrance of 
wood-mosses to a city-dweller, the consaousness that tlus dream- 
like figure was really ahve and tangible seemed to melt his bones 
withm him Those mystic syllables, ‘a girl,’ ‘a young girl,’ had 
always remained at the back of his mind like a preaous well- 
watered flower-bed, but a bed empty of any hving growth 
Nothmg, he now knew, in his hfe with Gerda had stirred the 
earth of that m>stic bed But here, m the centre of that bed, was 
a hving, breathmg plant, making everything around it enchanted 
and transparent by the diffused lovehness of its presence This 
passive entity in firont of him, with her honey-pale oval face, her 
long eyelashes, her thin legs, her famtlv-outlmed childish figure, 
was the only true, real, actual hvmg girl m all the earth 

The minutes shpped by, and Wolf found himself, to his surprise, 
eventalkmgtoheraboutOlwen So far from this extraordmary topic 
agitatmg her, she seemed to find a deep rehef m speakmg of it 
‘Were you old enough to reahze what was going on between 
them^’ Wolf asked her at last 

Ghnstie nodded her head and smiled a httle, ‘The odd thmg is,’ 
she said gently, ‘that there never seemed to me anythmg strangely 
unnatural m it I don’t think mother ever was Ae nght person 
fijr fether I think from her earhest childhood there was a pecuhar 
hnk between him and my sister ’ 

‘But It killed your mother, didn’t it^’ murmured Wolf. 
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Chiistie was silent for a moment, a queer, pondeimg frown on 
her face 

‘I don’t think so,’ she said in a low voice ‘Everyone said so, 
but I don’t beheve it I think it had begun long before that It 
wasn’t she who did it ’ 

These last words were hardly audible 
Wolf pressed her 
‘Who did It, then^’ 

Christie looked at him gravely 
‘Do you beheve in spirits^’ she asked 
He laughed a httle 

‘Oh, no more than in anything else’’ he said 
‘My mother was Welsh,’ she went on ‘She used to tell us the 
wildest stones about her ancestors Once she actually told us she 
was descended from Merhn Merhn’s mother was a nun Did 
you know that, Wolf^’ 

‘No wonder you’re a bit inhuman,’ he said And then, after a 
pause ‘Did you and your sister write to each other after they sent 
her away^ Was she unhappy about Olwen?’ 

Christie’s brown eyes became for a mmute fixed upon vacancy, 
as if she were scrutmizmg some far-away mental image When 
she turned them upon him, however, they had an angry and 
yet humorous gleam 

‘I sent her money to come back,’ she said ‘I would have had 
her here in spite of them Her last letter - I’ll show it to you one 
day - was full of exatement If I’d been as old as I am now, they 
should never have sent her away ’ 

‘Did Selena Gault do it^ asked Wolf 

The girl nodded ‘She and Mr Smith They had the law on 
their side ’ She paused and drew a long breath ‘Law or no law,’ 
she cned passionately, with flushed cheeks, ‘if I’d been older I’d 
have stopped them ' I was too young,’ she added 
Wolf got up from his seat and stood regarding her Every 
aspect of her figure, every flicker upon her face, gave him the 
feelmg that he was regardmg a young aspen tree, porous to wind- 
blown alternations of hght and shadow 
‘It’s wonderful to be able to talk freely to anyone as I can with 
you now we’re alone ’ 

‘I sent Darnley away,* was all she said 
These words of hers hung suspended in the air between them 
They were so sweet to Wolf that he felt unwilling to make the 
least response He just allowed them to evaporate, syllable by 
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syllable into the midsummer waimth ol thut pleasant room 
Chnstie’s eyelids drooped over die piece of sewing she held in her 
hands, and he noticed that she was turning this stop of muslin 
over and over between her fingers, smoothing it out upon her lap, 
first one side and then the other The poignancy of her shyness 
increased his awareness of the suspense between them, and to 
loosen the spell he turned his head a htde and glanced at the 
mantelpiece, on which was a china bowl, full of bluebells, late, long- 
stalked primroses, and pink campions and meadow-orchids His 
own mind kept beatmg itself against the unknown - against that 
fatal next moment which drew to itself the dust-motes of the air, 
the scent of the wild flowers, the warm wind blowmg m through 
the open window 

‘Will she let me make love to her? Will she let me?’ was the 
burden of his thought, and as he stared at that bunch of flowers, 
especially at one sohtary bluebell that hung down over the bnm of 
the white bowl and had gathered a tinge of faint rose-camune upon 
Its hyacinthine bloom, he felt as though the ‘to be or not to be’ of 
that tense moment depended upon chance as inscrutable, as fluct- 
uating, as the hght, falling this way, falhng that way - hght and 
shadow wavering together— upon that purple-blue at the bowl’s 
edge 

Never had he been more aware of the miracle of flower-petals, 
of the absolute wonder of this filmy vegetable fabnc, so much older, 
just as it is so much more lovely, in the history of our planet than 
the flesh of beasts or the feathers of birds or the scales of fishes ' 
The girl’s words, ‘I sent Damley away,’ seemed to melt into 
that wild-flower bunch she had picked and placed there, and the 
pallor of the pnmroses, the perilous, arrowy faintness of their 
smell, became his desire for her, and the rough earth-mould 
fireedom of the campion-stalks, with their wood-sturdy pmkbuds, 
became the lucky sohtude she had made for him' 

‘Will she let me make love to her?’ The longing to nsk the first 
movement towards his purpose struggled now m his xmnd with 
that mystenous restraint, so tenuous and yet so strong, of the 
' girl’s obscure embarrassment 

‘Did you pick those flowers yesterday?’ he broke out suddenly, 
and he was secretly surpnsed at the loudness of his own voice 
‘The day before,’ she murmured, and then, without closing 
her mouth, which, with the droop of her under hp, took on an 
almost vacant look, she frowned a httle, as she fixed her steady 
gaze full upon him 
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His own eyes plunged once moie into the green-shadowed 
depths of that midsummer nosegay Its pale pnmroses seemed to 
sway in the wind over their crumpled leaves, as they would have 
done where she had actually picked them among the wood rubble 
and the fungus growths of their birthplace The moist bluebell- 
stalks, so full of liquid greenness beneath their heavy blooms, 
seemed to carry his mind straight into the hazd-darkened spaces 
where she had found them These also belonged to the embarrass- 
ment of that figure beside him These also, with the cool greenery 
of the sturdy campions, were the very secret of that ‘next moment,’ 
which floated now, with the mocking sun-motes, untouched and 
virginal m the air about them 

Wolf knew well enough the pecuhar limitations of his own 
nature He knew well enough that any great surge of what is 
called ‘passion’ was as impossible to him as was any real remorse 
about making love What he felt was an excitement that trembled 
on the margin - on the fluctuating fine edge - between amorous 
desire for the shm frame of this mystenous girl and the thnlhng 
attraction of unexplored regions m her soul 
His feehng was hke a bnmmmg stream between reedy banks, 
where a wooden moss-covered dam prevents any spnng-flood, but 
where the water, makmg its way round the edge of the obstacle, 
bends the long, submerged grasses before it, as it sweeps forward 
Two images troubled him just a little - Gerda’s white, tense 
face as it had looked when she left him on the street, and, with 
this, a vague uncomfortable memory of the figure on the Waterloo 
steps But, in his intensely heightened consciousness of this 
‘suspended’ moment, he dehberately steered the skiff of his 
thought away from both those reefe 

Suddenly he found himself nsen from his seat and standmg 
against the mantelpiece ' He lifted the flowers to his face , and then, 
putting down the bowl, he mserted his fingers m it, pressing them 
down between the stalks into the water He noticed that the 
water felt warm to his touch, like the water of a sun-warmed pool, 
and the fantastic idea came mto his head that by makmg this 
gesture he was m some occult way mvadmg the very soul of the 
girl who had arranged them there Christie may or may not 
have read his thoughts At any rate, he now became aware that 
she was standing beside him, and with deft, swift touches was 
correcting the rough confusion he had made m her nosegay 
‘The Wuebell-scent is the one that dommates,’ he murmured. 
‘You smell them, and see if I’m not nght'’ 
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As she leaned forward, he allowed his hand to shde caressingly 
down her side, drawing her slender body, with a scarcely-per- 
ccptible pressure, against his own 

His heart was beating fast now, and a dehcious predatory thrill 
was shivering through his nerves Chnstie made not the least 
attempt to extneate herself Irom his caresses She permitted him 
to bend her shm body this way and that way m his wanton 
excitement But when he kissed her, she bent her neck so far round 
that It was her cheek and not her lips he kissed, and soon after 
that she slipped away from him and sank down exhausted in her 
former scat 

The look she gave him now, as they stared at each other, con- 
fused and out of breath, was completely inscrutable to him 
‘You’re not annoyed with me, Christie he panted 
There was a flicker of anger in her eyes at this 
‘Of course not,’ she answered ‘What do you take me for ^ I’m 
not as mean as that I’m not a puritamcal fool ’ 

‘Well, then weU, then^’ he muttered, approaching her chair 
and standing over her 

‘I’m not one least bit annoyed with you,’ she repeated 
The faint flush that had now appeared m her cheeks, and the 
compheated wistfulness of her expression, disarmed and en- 
chanted him He stooped down to her and stroked with the tips 
of his fingers the white blue-veined sbn under her lace wnstbands, 
but as he looked at her now, there was a certain virginal detach- 
ment about her thin ankles and about those lacc-ruffled hands 
which imtated and provoked him by its inhuman remoteness 
‘You puzzle me completely,’ he remarked, returning rather 
awkwardly to his former seat and surveymg her with a humorous 
frown 

She lifted up her head from her work ‘Well? Why not? We 
haven’t known each other very long ’ 

Her words released his pent-up irritation 
‘You make me feel funny, Christie,’ he said ‘As if we’d lost 
each other in a wood ’ 

She held her head very high at this and her eyes grew defiant 
‘I know I’m no good at these things. Wolf I never have been 
Girls are supposed to carry off moments like this I don’t know 
how they do it I seem to be completely lacking m that sort of 
tact’ 

His imtation mcreased as he found it impossible to follow her 
thought 
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‘Tact'” he re-echoed sarcastically ‘Good Lord' Tact is the 
last thing I want from you ' 

She spoke gravely now, but with evident vexation 
‘What’s the use of talking hke this. Wolf? It’s growing only too 
clear that we don’t understand each other ’ 

His only retort to this was once more to murmur the word 
‘tact’ with a gnm iteration 
Her brown eyes looked really angry now 
‘Why arc men so stupid?’ she cried ‘When I said tkat^ I meant 
pretending something that wasn’t my real self It’s because I’ve 
been absolutely natural with you that you’ve got angiv with me ’ 
They were both silent after this and Wolf stared at the half- 
open wmdow, through which the summer wind was blowmg into 
the room in httlc eddying gusts Christie took up her sewing, and 
the stir of her thin fingers and the waving of the light curtams 
were the only movements in that flowtr-scented air 

By slow degrees, as he surreptiuously watched her, the harmony 
of his mind began to come back, and with this harmony there 
came m upon him from all that green West-country landscape 
stretching away toward the Severn on one side and toward the 
Channel on the other, a sort of dumb, marticulate reproach 
What were they doing, he and this girl, who were, as he well 
divined, so exquisitely adapted to understand each other, letting 
themselves be dinded by such straws, such puffballs of difference? 

From fading cuckoo-flowers by the banks of the Lunt, from 
brittle mother-of-pearl shells, wet and glittermg on the Weymouth 
sands, from the orange-speckled belhes of great newts m Lenty 
Pond, there came to Inm, between those waving curtains, a 
speechless protest Bnef was his life bnef was Christie 

Malakite’s life Times hke this at best would be rare He 

could see himself retummg to his tea-party and letting it all go ' 
He could see Chnstie pounng out tea for her father and letting it 
all go ' Perhaps - such was his pnde and such was hors - this June 
afternoon, which might have been, but for this trivial discord, as 
perfect as a green bough, would stand out in his memory peeled 
and jagged, its sap aU runmng out, its leaves drooping 

‘Forgi\e me, Christie,’ he said gravely ‘Please forgit e me and 
don’t think any more about it ’ 

The girl looked up from her work, her hands folded in her lap 
‘You don’t mean,’ she said slowly, ‘because of iAat?’ 

Her nod of the head in the direction of the mantelpiece, where he 
had first caressed her, made clear to him what her words implied. 
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He got up from his chair and stood in front of her, looking down 
at her hfted face 

‘No,’ he said ‘I didn’t mean because of that I meant because 
we misunderstood each other, which was all my fault ’ 

Chnstie began to smile ‘I’m not prudish or unfeehng in things 
like that,’ she said ‘But I’ve a queer nature. Wolf I love the 
romance of being in love, and I like you, Wolf, better than anyone 
I’ve ever met, and I hke you to make love to me It’s only 
It’s only that - with the life I’ve had and the mother I had - 1 
seem to have none of an ordmary girl’s feehngs in these things ’ 
Wolf began pacing up and down the room 
‘I’m queer myself, Chnstie,’ he said after a pause, stoppmg 
once more m front of her ‘So there we are ' It appears that we’re 
a fair pair ' And if you want to know what I feel at this moment, 
I’ll tell you I feel dehciously happy You are a witch, Chnstie, 
and I don’t wonder your mother mamtamed she was descended 
from Merlin I feel I could tell you every secret thought I have in 
the world And so, by God, I will ' It’s an incredible chance that 
I should have found you ’ 

He threw his cigarette into the fire and walked to the wmdow 
‘What a view you’ve got here ’’ he said ‘That’s the comer of 
Babylon Hill, isn’t it^’ 

The window was already open at the top, but he pulled it 
down as far eis it would go, and leaned out of it, lookmg across 
the entanglement of slate roofs to the green mclme beyond 
‘The wind’s north-east, isn’t it^’ he remarked 
She got up and came over to him and stood beside him, and 
presently he felt her fingers shp into his own 

‘North-north-east,’ she said, and these words, when he thought 
of them afterwards, brought back every flicker of his feelmgs, as 
he stood stiffly there clutchmg her hand 

‘Where does that lane go he asked ‘Do you see what I mean ^ 
That narrow httle one below those Scotch firs ’ 

‘Over there the girl questioned ‘To the left of Poll’s Camp, 
do you mean^’ 

‘Yes there just there where that clump of bushes is'’ 

‘That’s Gwent Lane,’ she answered ‘And it leads to a whole 
maze of lanes further on Pm fond of gomg to the Gwent Lanes 
You hardly ever meet anyone there It’s as if they had been 
designed to keep traffic away and strangers away Sometimes on 
summer days when father doesn’t want me, I take my lunch and a 
book and stay m the Gwent Lanes aU day I often never meet a soul ’ 
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She was silent for a second or two, and he reahzed that a 
crowded mass of personal n^emones was flowmg through her minH 
‘Some lovely afternoons I’ve had,’ she went on, ‘sitting with 
my back to a gate and lookmg at the hedge-parsley When the 
corn’s yellow and the poppies are out, I always sit inside the field, 
with my parasol over my book I can smeU the pecuhar bitter 
smell now of the elder leaves behmd me ’ 

She drew her fingers away from him and made of her two 
hands a support for her chm upon the woodwork of the open 
wmdow Wolf thought this chm of hers was the smallest he had 
ever seen He, too, remamed silent, thinkmg of similar memones 
of his own, secret and sohtary and personal, and he was astomshed 
to note how natural it seemed to both of them, this dehberate 
mdulgence m egoistic recollections 

‘North-north-east, did you say’’ His voice sounded irrelevant 
even to his own ears In some queer way he felt as if he had been 
sharing these furtive physical memones with the girl at his side 
He even felt as if their havmg shared them had been a kind of 
love-makmg more subtle and dehcate than any erotic dalliance 
He felt as if he could share with this elfin creature a thousand 
feehngs that no other person could possibly understand - share 
with her all those profoundly physical sensations - md yet mystic- 
al, too - that made up the real imdercurrent of his whole life 
‘She would understand my “mythology,” ’ he said to himself 
‘No one but she would, no one ’’ And then he thought ‘I beheve 
my hfe is gomg to open out now, as if I really had some mvisible 
tutelary Power directing me ’’ 

They turned away simultaneously from the wmdow, and once 
more sat down 

‘Do you ever feel,’ he said, ‘as if one part of your soul belonged 
to a world altogether diflferent from this world - as if it were 
completely disillusioned about all the thmgs that people make 
such a fuss over and yet were mvolved m somethmg that was 
very important’’ 

She looked straight mto his face ‘I wouldn’t put it like that,’ 
she said ‘But I’ve always known what it was to accept an enor 
mous emptiness round me, echoing and echomg, and I sitting 
there in the imddle, like a paper doll reflected in hundreds of 
mirrors ’ 

Wolf screwed up his eyes and bit his under hp 
‘You haven’t been as happy in your mmd as I’ve been in ray 
mmd,’ he said with a kind of wistfiilness, ‘but I often feel as if I 
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were unfairly pnvileged as if some invisible god were unjustly 
favounng me quite beyond my deserts ’ 

‘I don’t think you’re as favoured as you fancy you are,’ said 
Christie, with the gho'it of a smile But Wolf went on 

‘Do you know, Chns, I think I’m especially favoured m my 
scepticism I’m sceptical about the reality of evervthmg, even 
about the reality of Nature Sometimes I think that there are 
several “Natures” several “Universes,” in fact one inside 
the other like Chinese boxes ’ 

‘I know what you mean,’ said the young girl hurriedly, and her 
eyes, as she looked at him, grew luminous with that mdescnbable 
excitement of mental sympathy that can bring tears from some- 
thing deeper than passion 

Wolf, as he received this intimation, said to himself *I can think 
aloud with her Perhaps one day I’ll tell her about my “mytho- 
logy” •’ And there came over him, hke a warm, enveloping under- 
tide in wluch great enmson seaweeds were swaying, an unutterable 
sense of happmess ‘Oh, I hope Gerda is all nght’’ he thought 
And then, with a concentrated effort of his will, as if he were 
addressing a host of servile genii ‘I command that Gerda shall be 
all nght'* 

It occurred to him at that moment, wnth a humorous force, 
that his father wouldn’t have been a man to allow such scruples 
as these to impinge upon his mind at such a juncture 

‘Had you any idea,* he said suddenly, ‘that Mattie wasn’t 
Albert Snuth’s child 

‘I soon saw the hkeness to you, anyway,’ Chnstie rephed 
evasively, ‘the first day father brought you to see me ’ 

‘I like Mattie so much,’ he went on, ‘but her resemblance to 
me can’t be said to improve her looks Has anyone ever made 
love to her, do you think 

Chnstie laughed ‘Well, must he mce to her, anyway. Wolf 
dear, to make up m case they haven’t * 

‘I should be afraid of Miss Gault’s sending her off to Australia*’ 
he said with a chuckle, and then felt cunously relieved to find that 
the grossness of this rather clumsy jest did not shock his com- 
pamon ‘Nothmg shocks her,’ he said to himself, and his mmd 
took a long flight to his years m London, where, except for his 
mother, there was no one to whom he could have talked as he 
had done this afternoon 

‘Well, I must be off,’ he said, rather weardy, when these 
thoughts had finished their circle and had sunk down m the 
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manner of birds on a bough ‘I’ve got an uncomfortable home- 
conung before me, what with one thing and another ’ 

‘Don’t make too much of it,’ she said, opening the door for him 
and holdmg both handles of it with her hands, so as to avoid any 
definite farewell ‘Gerda will be so thankful to have got through 
It, that when your two mothers leave she’ll be radiant again ’ 

‘I hope she won’t be too radiant before they leave,’ retorted Wolf 
grimly ‘I don’t want many repetitions of this particular tea- 
party ’ 

She kept the door open till he was half-way downstairs, and 
they nodded rather dolorously at each other across the hamsters 
He heard the door shut as he entered the shop below, and a pang 
passed through him 

As he walked rapidly home, he found himself engaged m an 
imaginary dialogue with his father 

The skeleton under those obstinate plantams kept grinning 
mockingly in reply to every argument ‘Life is short,’ said the 
skeleton, ‘and the love of girls is the only escape from its misenes ’ 
‘It’s not so short as all that,’ retorted the son, ‘and m every 
Paradise there is a snake >’ 



II 


THE TEA-PARTY 


He found on his amval that his mother had already appeared 
To his great surpnse he discovered her standmg by their kitchen- 
stove, with Gcrda’s apron over her dress, helpmg to make the 
toast He was still more surpnsed at the way Gerda received him 
She was flushed and happy - laughing and jesting as if they had 
parted the very best of fiiends 

‘How’s Chnstie she asked casually ‘What do you think, Mrs 
Solent, of his gomg off to see Miss Malakite when I’ve got com- 
pany^ I’m sure that’s not what you’d approve of’ 

‘I don’t approve of his saying nothing about that pretty frock 
you’ve got on' What do you think of it, WolP Do you know, 
when I got here, she was upstairs, crying her lovely eyes out'' 
And all because she thought she hadn’t a proper dress to welcome 
her grand mother-m-law in ' We soon settled that httle job, didn’t 
we, my dear'” And Wolf beheld, to his amazement, his mother 
putting one of her strong arms caressmgly about Gerda’s waist, 
and Gerda respondmg to this with a hngenng provocative glance, 
such as he himself was wont to receive when the girl was m her 
most docile mood 

‘I heard her crymg up there in her room,’ went on the elder 
woman, ‘and I ran straight up, and there she was, pretty as a 
picture in her white shift, and all the bed covered with frocks' 
She says she’s had this one smce she was sixteen, but it smts her 
perfecfly, doesn’t it. Wolf” 

Wolf surveyed the girl gravely She wore a long, straight mushn 
dress, with short sleeves, creamy-white and covered with pale 
little roses Never had she looked so enchanting 

‘You’re certainly a good lady’s-maid, mother,’ he said solemnly 

‘She’s told me you’re expecting another mother this afternoon,’ 
continued Mrs Solent, releasmg Gerda and proceeding to arrange 
the shces of toast upon a plate ‘Now then, where’s that loaf* I’ll 
cut the bread-and-butter ’ 

It became Wolfs destiny to stand for the next quarter of an 
hour, figuratively speabng, ‘upon one leg,’ while he watched what 
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seemed to resemble the most piquant of flirtations going on 
between these two 

The tea-tray was ‘laid’ at last, m the most approved manner, 
on that very parlour-table round which he had pursued the girl 
in such troubled agitation so short a time before, and Mrs Solent, 
Gerda’s apron removed, showed herself m the most fashionable of 
all her garden-party gowns Gerda seemed imable to keep her 
eyes ofiFher, and kept touchmg with the tips of her fingers first one 
elegant fnll and then another, hovenng about her hke a shm 
white butterfly round a purple orchid 

‘There’s mother'* she cned at length ‘Fetch the kettle. Wolf'* 

The countenance of Mrs Torp was as a book in which one 
could ‘read strange matters,’ as she contemplated the scene before 
her Wolf, with the teapot in one hand and the kettle m the other, 
vociferated a boisterous welcome, drovmmg the politer words of 
his mother 

Gerda, having removed Mrs Torp’s tasselled cloak, sat her 
plumb-down at the table, straightemng with a famiharly affec- 
tionate jerk the ribboned bonnet which adorned her head 

‘Don’t ’ee fidget wi’ me old hat, Gerdie,’ murmured the visitor 
‘’Tis a very good hat, though maybe ’tain’t as aleet as some folks 
can afford So thee be Mr Solent’s mummy, be ’ee i* Well, and ’a 
favour’n about the cheeks, ’sknow' A body could reason there 
was some blood twixt ye, though in these which-way tunes ’tis 
hard to speak for sure ’ 

‘Well, we must do our best not to quarrel, Mrs Torp, as they 
sav all mothers do,’ threw out Mrs Solent bnskly, watching with 
some anxiety the unusual amount of sugar that Gerda was placmg 
at the bottom of all the teacups 

‘How much milk, Mrs Solent'” enqmred the girl hghtly ‘I 
don’t expect our Blacksod milk is as good as yours at Kmg’s 
Barton ’ 

This soaety tone was so obviously put on to impress the young 
lady’s mother, that Mrs Solent hadn’t the heart to explam, till 
the time for her second cup, that she couldn’t bear sugar She 
swallowed the sweet mixture in humed gulps, and Wolf chuckled 
to see her trying to take away the taste by rapid mouthfuls of 
bread-and-butter 

‘Bbw be thee’s schoolmastenn’ gettmg along, Mr Solent^ My 
old man - that be our Gerdie’s dad, ma’am - do always say them 
Grammar boys be above theyselves, what with one thing and 
t’other He cotchit two on ’em, the last burym’ ’ee had, steahng 
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of they bones Not that they were proper human-hke bones 
if ’ee understand for ’ee do always bury them rehgious-deep 
They were bosses’ bones, seems so, from what ’ee do calculate 
But they were more impident, them Grammar boys, when ’ee 
were arter they, than if they’d been the bones of King Balaam ’ 

‘What’s Lobbie been doing lately, mother?’ enqmred Gerda, 
feehng vaguely conscious that the subject of bones, whether 
human or otherwise, was mappropnate at that moment 

‘Lob, do ’ee say? Thee may well ask what Lob be domg, the 
young pen-mouthed hmb ' He be bnnging his dad’s hoar hairs 
down to Bedlam, and imne wi ’em, thafs what the owl’s pellet be 
domgt’ 

Gerda humedly enquired m a nnging voice whether Mrs 
Solent wanted any cake ‘Pimpernel hadn’t any fresh kinds 
except this I expect you are so used to London confectionery, 
Mrs Solent-’ 

But the visitor seemed more mterested m her fellow parent’s 
conversation than m anythmg else just then 

‘Sons are troublesome beings, Mrs Torp,* she said, ‘but it’s 
mce to have them * 

‘What has Lobbie been domg?’ enqmred Wolf, heedless of 
Gerda’s frowns 

‘He’s been going over with that imp of Satan, Bob Weevil, to 
Parson Valley’s His dad told ’en he’d hft the skin from’s back- 
side if he did It, but he was see’d, only last night, out there 
again’ 

‘It sounds very mnocent, Mrs Torp, visiting a clergyman,’ 
remarked the lady 

‘Innocent '* cned Gerda’s mother indignantly ‘Innocent thee 
own self, though I do say it’ ’Tis pagan deviltnes, worse nor Paul 
on Gormthians I tell ’ee, they do play blasphemous play-actmgs 
out there, same as Lot’s wife were salted for ’ 

‘Miracle-plays, is it?’ asked Wolf 

‘How do I know what they call ’en? ’Tis small matter for the 
name Wold Dimity, up to Otters’, told I that one girt gummuk 
of a lad dressed ’isself up as Virgm Mary If that bam’t a blas- 
phemous cantnp, I’d like to know what be’’ 

‘I expect Mrs Solent knows better than any of us, mother, 
what’s gomg on out at King’s Barton,’ put in Gerda diplomatically 

*I did hear something about a miracle-play,’ said the visitor 
hghdy, ‘but if the subject’s a teasmg one, for heaven’s sake let’s 
drop It’ I think it was Mr Urquhart who mentioned it to mej 
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and if I remember nght he took rather the same view of it as 
Mrs Torp ’ 

‘Sqmre Urquhart ain’t got so much standing his own self wi’ 
decent folk for him to be top-lofty,’ remarked the other ‘They 
do tell down our way ’twas that man’s wicked tempers and sech- 
hke, what drove poor young Redfem mto’s grave, but maybe, as 
darter says, you know more’n we, ma’am, about King’s Barton 
ways I be glad for my part that I hves in a God-fearmg daily- 
bread town like Blacksod ’ 

‘By the way. Wolf,’ said Mn Solent, speaking in her most 
high-pitched voice, ‘I met your friend Jason the other day m 
Lenty Lane, and we had quite a walk together We went as far 
as the ndge-road to Ramsgard you know ■* by one of those 
little field-paths ’ 

‘Mr Jason, ma’am commented Mrs Torp ‘7 do know he I’d 
a-seen he, many a fine evemn’, a-traipsm’ home from Three Peewits ’ 

‘I hope you enjoyed your walk,’ said Gerda, gravely and 
pohtely, frowmng at her mother 

‘How did you and Jason get on zisked Wolf ‘I somehow can’t 
imagme you two together ’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs Solent, ‘I can’t quite tell whether my company 
pleased him or not He talked most of the time about my neigh- 
bour, Roger Monk He seems to have got mto his head that the 
poor man spies upon him I tned at first to disabuse him of that 
idea, but he got so agitated that I just let him go on In the end 
he became qmte charming He recited to me a poem about a 
woodpecker, which I thought very pretty He has such a mce 
voice when he recites, and the evemng was so lovely after the 
rain that I really enjoyed it all very much ’ 

‘No doubt Mr Otter were sober as a jackdaw when ’a walked 
with ’ee, ma’am Pm not saying he isn’t a mce-spoken gentleman, 
for he IS It’s not so much the dnnk they talk of, along of he, 
down where I do bve, it’s - ’ 

‘Oh, mother, please*’ interrupted Gerda ‘Do look, mother, 
how mcely Mrs Solent tied my sash'* 

The girl got up from her chair and turned herself round This 
gesture was evidently adored by Mrs Solent, for she stretched 
out her arms and caught her by the waist and pulled her down 
upon her knee 

‘I shall spoil your lovely dress,’ Gerda cned nervously, 

‘You’re hght as a featW, you sweet thmg* You’re soft as 
swan’s-down.’ 
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‘She weren’t that hght, ma’am, when she made herself stiff as 
pikestaff, on the day us bundled she down church*aisle for 
chnstemng,’ said Mrs Torp ‘But she were hght enough, God- 
sakes, when she did play carry-me-over wi’ the lads '’ 

All this while, Wolf was pondering in his soul how it was that 
Nature had placed in the imnds of all mothers, refined or un- 
refined, so large a measure of the heart of a procuress 

‘And she were hght enough - ’ Mrs Torp was beginmng again, 
when Gerda, jumping up in haste, ran round the table and 
clapped her hand over her mouth 

‘Hush, Mummy, I won’t have it '* she cried 
At that moment there was a loud knocking at the front door, 
and Wolf went across the passage and opened it 

Bob Weevil and Lobbie humed mto the room together, their 
caps in their hands The young grocer looked a httle embarrassed 
at the scene before him, and made a stiff bow to Mrs Solent 
‘Afternoon, mm'm,’ he muttered 
But Lobbie was quite unperturbed 

‘Dad’s corned home afore his time,’ he cried, ‘and ’a be mum- 
bhng about his supper ’ 

‘Shake hands with Mrs Solent, Lob,’ said Gerda severely 
But the boy had turned to his own parent 
‘Mr Valley said I was to ask you proper and right for pro- 
mission,’ he said eagerly, ‘promission for - ’ 

‘For what, ye stanng toad 

‘Promission,’ the boy went on, ‘for thik girt play next Thursday 
The day arter to-morrow ’tis, and all the gentry be coming And 
I be John the Baptist, what lived upon honey and the honey- 
comb ’’ 

‘Ye’ll live upon cabbage and the cabbage-stalk, ye impident 
sprout' I’ve a-heered too much of your Mr Valley and his 
gomgs-on ’ 

‘Mother mother'’ protested the unabashed Lob But Mrs 
Solent interrupted them 

‘Don’t you worry, Mrs Torp I’m going to that entertainment 
myself, and I’ll see that this young man comes to no harm I 
understand just what you feel These clencal junketings are 
sometimes mcrediblv silly But you can trust me We’ll keep each 
other m sight, won’t we. Lobbied’ And she put her hand on the 
boy’s shoulder 

‘Well, of course, if you answer for him, ma’am, I reckon I must 
be satisfied,’ grumbled the monument-maker’s wife 
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‘Oh, ril look after him Won’t I, Lobbied And if Mr Valley 
keeps us all up till midmght, you shall sleep at Lenty Cottage ’ 
Lob looked a httle nervous at this prospect, but he expressed his 
tiianlfs pohtely, and the madent appeared closed 
Meanwhile Wolf overheard the followmg conversation going on 
between Mr Weevil and Gerda 
‘Why, if that isn’t the very frock you wore, Gerdie, when we 
went to Weymouth, that grand excursion-day, years ago’’ 

‘Yes, It IS, Bob Fancy your remembering' Mrs Solent made 
me put It on ’ 

‘And to think of that' And to think how we chmbed down 
those shppery steps at the ferry, and how frightened you were 
of the green seaweed gettmg on you, and how we saw sea- 
anemones m the pools by Sandsfoot Castle, and you couldn’t abide 
the gun-finng out Portland-way Think of that, Gerdie, the very 
same dress 

‘Do you think I’m too old to wear it now. Bob'” 

‘Ask me another, Gerdie ' But it do make anyone feel sort of 
queer to see you like this You know'’ It’s all the thmgs it brings 
up, what a person’s clean forgotten ’ 

‘You got no more memory than a pig. Bob Weevil ’ 

‘Depends who and what and when,’ was the grocer’s 
retort 

‘Well, don’t you worry any more about it, Mrs Toip,’ repeated 
the lady m purple ‘I promise to keep Mr VaUey in order Or 
if I can’t. I’ll get someone who can Lob shan’t make a fool of 
himself, or disgrace either John the Baptist or you I qiute look 
forward to it We’ll have a fine bit of sport together, Lobbie, you 
and I, flirting across the footlights'’ 

‘How did you get over to-day, Mrs Solent'” enquired Gerda, 
cuttmg short Mr Weevil’s memones with a furtive httle move- 
ment of her hand - a movement that came as rather a suipnse 
to Wol^ as he noted it m passmg 
‘Oh, Roger Monk drove me,’ exclaimed Wolf’s mother ‘And 
that remmds me . what’s the time, my son? Good Lord' 
I’ve kept the man waiting already ' I must go at once I’m to 
meet him at the Three Peewits ’ 

*I’ll walk down with you, mother,’ said Wolf, glad enough to 
get a chance of escape ‘Good-bye, Mrs Torp I know you’ll 
excuse me Don’t hurry off, Bob Why don’t you keep him for 
supper, Gerda 5* And Lobbie, too, if Mrs Torp will let him 
stay-” 



Mother and son walked leisurely down the clattering High 
Street 

‘She’s certainly beautiful, your Gerda*’ exclaimed the lady, 
after prolonged silence 
‘She is,’ adnutted Wolf 

‘But oh, dear* What an awful woman' Does she worry you 
much, my dabchick 

‘Worry me, mother^ Not one httle bit ' I very rarely see her, 
you know ’ 

There was another long pause between them 

‘What’s gomg to happen when the History’s done. Wolf?’ 

‘It may never be done, mother' He’s got really mterested in it 
at last, thank the Lord'’ 

‘Wolf, dear - ’ 

‘Well, mother?’ 

‘I wouldn’t let Gerda have a child for qmte a long while yet ’ 
‘No, mother ’ 

‘I didn’t know that she and this Weevil boy were such old 
friends ’ 

Wolf swung his stick Somethmg about the mflexible deter- 
mination of his mother’s profile, especially of her clear-cut chin, 
at that moment, roused an obscure feelmg of rebellion in him 
‘Why the devil not?’ he cried ‘Bob’s a mere kid Gerda treats 
him exactly as she treats her bi other ’ 

His voice had become high-pitched That cunous, furtive 
httle movement of the hand, full of old famiharities, returned to 
him most teasmgly 

‘Don’t talk too loud,’ muimured his mother ‘We’re not m 
Lenty Lane ’ 

‘Why did you say that?’ he asked 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ she said hghtly ‘Don’t take it too seriously 
I only know from old experience that men never can be made to 
realize how susceptible women are except where they themselves 
are concerned ’ 

‘Even when they love a person?’ he enquired 
‘What ts love ?’ said Mrs Solent 

He was silent, and the conversation between them took a less 
peraonal tone, till he saw her safely mounted m Mr Urquhart’s 
dog-cart, beside the tall man-servant 

Instead of gomg straight home, he walked meditatively and 
slowly past the Malakite bookshop, and then at a more rapid 
pace followed the road that led up Babylon Hill He did not 
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turn till, in the slanting rays of the sinking sun, he reached 
that cornel of the ascent which he had noted from Christie’s 
window 

Could he distinguish her house among the rest’ He was not 
sure The rays of the great June sun were almost honzontal, as 
It sank down towards Glastonbury, and it was all he could do, 
even with his eyes shaded by his hand, to identify the portion of 
the town where the bookshop was As to seemg Christie’s window. 
It was impossible 

Annoyed by this refusal of Nature to humour his mood, he 
advanced obstmately still further up the road, and finally reached 
the stile mto the field-path that led to the turfy ramparts of Poll’s 
Camp 

There he sat down among the tall, uncut grasses of the wayside, 
and allowed the double stream of memones - those connected 
with Poll’s Camp and those connected with that mvisible wmdow 
below him -to contend for the mastery in his thoughts The 
cxtraordinaiy thmg was that all that poetry of his first encounter 
with Gerda seemed like somethmg that had happened to some 
external portion of his nature, whereas this stiange new under- 
standmg with Chnstie sank so deep into his bemg that it invaded 
regions of which he himself had hardly been aware 

He soon found out as he sat there, with his back agamst that 
stile and the pungent smeU of herb-Robert m his nostrils, how far 
this new feehng had gone 

His life had become so agitated smee his arrival at Ramsgard, 
that now, at this moment, he felt he had more on his mmd than 
he could disentangle The spint of the evemng fell upon him 
with a burden that was mysteriously sad - sad with a multitude 
of gathenng omens and indistmct threats With all the evemng 
noises around him - noises, some of them faint as the sighing of 
mvisible reeds - he became once more conscious that between the 
iron-nbbed gaiety of his mother and the fixed grm of that paternal 
skull m the churchyard there was an ambiguous struggle gomg 
on, the issues of which remamed dubious as life itself. 

He found himself crying out to that irresponsible skull under 
the plantains, but the skull answered him with nothmg but 
cynical mockery He found himself turmng restlessly towmds his 
mother, but he felt that just at the pomt where he needed her 
sympathy most the very basic rock of her nature flung him con- 
temptuously back 

On and on he sat, with that sinkmg sun growmg redder and 
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redder before him, and the evening murmurs gathering m his 
ears, and as he sat, an immense sohtude descended upon him, and 
ho began to realize, as he had never realized before, how pro- 
foundly alone upon this planet each individual soul really is 

And with this feehng there came over him a deep, disturbing 
craving for GhnsUe - a craving so intense that the vision of all 
the length of all the days of his life without her seemed more than 
he could bear ‘Only one life,’ he thought to himself ‘Only one 
life, between two etermties of non-existence and I am pro- 
posmg deliberately to sacrifice in it the one thmg that I reallv 
want’’ He hugged his knees with tightly-clasped fingers, and 
stared at the red orb before him, sinkmg now over Christie’s very 
roof 

For the first time in his mortal days this great diurnal spectacle 
seemed to his imnd half-fantastic, as if this were not the real sun, 
the sun he had known all his life, that was descending, nor the 
earth he had known all his life that was thus hidmg it from his 
eyes ‘If I do give up Chnstie fiir Gerda,’ he thought, ‘it will 
simple mean that the one umque expenence destined for me out 
of all others by the eternal gods has been dehberately thrown away ’ 

He bowed his head over his knees and watched the climbing 
of a tiny beetle up a bending stalk of grass ‘To the umverse,’ he 
thought, ‘it matters no more whether I leave Gerda for Chnstie 
than whether that beetle reaches the top of that stalk ’ Gerda ’’ 
Chnstie'* What are they ■* Two skeletons covered with flesh, 
one nchly and flexibly covered one sparsely and meagrely 
covered ' Two of them that is all just two of them’’ And 

then, bowmg his head still lower, so that the beetle and its grass- 
stalk almost filled up his whole vision, he began to imagme what 
It would be like if he did make some wild, desperate move What 
would happen, for instance, if he were to carry Chnstie to London 
and get some job to support them both there, hidden from all 
the world-* Gerda would return to her parents’ house Old 
Malakite would get on somehow or other His mother would 
Well ' What would his mother do ■* She had scarcely anything m 
the bank Mr Urquhart could hardly be expected to support her. 
No, It was unthinkable, impossible ' The existence of his mother, 
her complete dependence on him, tied fa^ hands fast and tight' 

And then, with an overpowermg surrender, there came upon 
him all his old childish clmgmg to that woman whose heart the 
licentiousness of his father had been unable to quell He knew 
his own nature to be tough enough, but compared with his 
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mother he was like an oak saphng growmg m the cleft of a rock 
The woman was adamant, where he was merely obstinate Rock- 
smooth she was, where he was merely gnarled and knotted and 
earth-rooted 

‘Damn he muttered to himself, as he watched the beetle turn 
back resignedly withm an mch of the stalk’s point, and begin a 
patient descent ‘Damn ' It’s just pure weakness and habit •’ 

But, oh, dear* How could he desert Gerda how could he 
do It after three lovely happy months, and without cause or 
reason save his own fickle madness'^ 

Why had he mamed her at all'’ That was the whole blunder' 
He had mamed her because he had seduced her But girls were 
always being seduced ' That was no reason No ' He couldn’t get 
out of It He had mamed her because he had mistaken a mixture 
of lust and romance for love, and if he hadn’t found Christie, he 
imght, to the end of his days, never have discovered his mistake' 
Affection would have superseded lust, tenderness would have 
superseded romance All would have been well It was Christie’s 
appearance that had changed everything, and there it was' 
Chnstie and he were bound together now, come good, come lU 
But as thmgs were, so they must remam ' If his soul was Christie’s, 
his life must go on bemg his mother’s and Cerda’s There was no 
other issue 

Abruptly he hfted up his head The sun was so low now that 
he could look straight mto its great red circle suspended above 
the rooft of the town It resembled, as he looked at it, a vast 
fiery tunnel, the mouth of some colossal piece of artillery, directed 
full against him With screwed-up eyehds he returned the stare 
of this blood-red cannon-mouth, and as he fronted it, it seemed 
to him that a dusky figure took shape withm it, a figure resembhng 
Jason Otter’s abominable idol 

There was something so atroaous m the idea of this dusky 
demon bemg there at all - bemg, so to say, the great orb’s final 
expression as it went down - that he leaped to his feet m mdignant 
protest His movement brought the blood from his head, and 
the phantasm vanished Slowly and mevitably, with a visible 
shdmg descent, the red globe sank out of sight, and Wolf picked 
up his hat and stick ‘It must be long after eight,’ he thought. 
‘I must go home to GerUa ’ 



12 


THE SLOW-WORM OF LENTY 


The next two months brought no outward change in the existence 
of Wolf and the vanous people of his life, but, when August 
arnved, all manner of strange developments, long prepared for 
under the surface, began to manifest themselves 

The trend of these developments began for the first time to 
grow clear to Wolf himself on the occasion of a small garden- 
party given by Mrs Otter in her httle front garden He had 
exhausted a great deal of energy in an attempt to entangle his 
mother in a more or less harmomous conversation with Selena 
Gault, and it was with a queer feehng of triumph that he left these 
old antagomsts drinking tea side by side, in their low chairs, 
on Mrs Otter’s lawn, to cross the grass so that he might speak to 
Jason 

He came upon him in the back garden m converse with old 
Dimity Stone, who fled preapitately mto her kitchen at his 
approach 

Wolf was as careful not to disturb the poet’s equihbnum as if 
he had been a leopard cajolmg a nervous eland He shuffled by 
his side mto a narrow passage between two cucumber-frames, 
where they both sat down A solitary wood-pigeon kept repeating 
its diapason of langmd rapture firom somewhere high up in 
the neighbouring trees In the gravel path, qmte close to 
where they sat, a thrush, unruffled by their presence, cracked 
a snail upon a broken piece of bnck, and as Wolf made one 
desultory remark after another, to set his companion at ease, 
he found himself complacently squeezmg with the tips of his 
fingers certam sticky httle bubbles of tar that the heat of the 
afternoon sun drew forth firom the warm wooden planks of the 
frame 

*I composed a poem last night,’ said Jason Otter ‘And smee 
you’re the only person who takes the least mterest in what I do, 
i’ll repeat it to you, if no one comes round the comer ’ 

*I’d love to hear it,’ said Wolf 

‘It begins like this ’ And in a voice almost as modulated as the 
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wood-pigeon’s own, the drooping head by Wolf’s side swayed 
slowly to tlie rhythm of the following stanza 

The Slow-worm of Lenty curses God, 

He hfts his head from the heavy sod , 

He hfts his head where the Lenty willow 
Weeps green tears o’er the ram-clPs pillow, 

For the ram-elf’s lover is fled and gone, 

And none curseth God but the Slow-worm alone 

‘It’s about the pond,’ said Jason gravely T go there sometimes 
m the evemng When it’s misty you can easily imagine an elf or 
a nymph floating on its surface ’ 

‘Is that all enquired Wolf 

‘Not quite,’ rephed the other, ‘but you probably won’t like the 
way It ends It’ll seem funny to you, too remote from your way of 
thinking, and it is rather funny, but Lenty Pond is a funny place ’ 

‘Do go on,’ said Wolf 

And once more in his dehcately-modulated voice the poet 
began mtonmg 

For the newts and the tadpoles at their play 
Laugh at the rain-elf’s tear-wet pillow. 

Laugh that her lover had fled away 
Little care they for elf or willow 
They flash their tails to a mockmg cry - 
‘Slow-worm of Lenty, prophesy ’’ 

‘That’s not the end, is it^’ said Wolf 

The man’s head turned slightly towards him, and the one grey 
eye which was visible from where Wolf sat passed through some 
extraordinary change, as if a glassy film separating the outward 
world from an mward abyss of desolation had suddenly melted 
away 

‘Do you want to hear the end^’ said Jason Otter 

Wolf nodded, and the voice went on 

But never again can God look down 
As He did of old upon country and town' 

In His huge heart, hidden all Space beyond. 

There bides the curse of Lenty Pond, 

The curse of the Slow-worm, by Lenty willow, 
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Who pitied the elf on her tear-wet pillow, 

Her pillow woven of pond-weeds green 
Where the willow’s twigs made a leafy screen, 

And the purple loosestrife and watercress 
Whisper above her sorrowfulness 

Once more the voice paused and Wolf listened to those two 
persistent summer sounds, the tappmg of the thrush’s beak and 
the mdescnbable contentment of the wood-pigeon 

‘Is there any more he asked ‘I like this style of writmg better 
than what you used to read to me a month ago ’ 

*A person can’t do more than he can,’ remarked Jason Otter, 
while the flickering ghost of a smile came and went at the comers 
of his mouth It seemed that even this indication of normal 
feehng was distasteful to him, for he humedly raised his hand in 
order to conceal it 

This movement of his arm made Wolf aware of the scent of 
incense 

‘The chap’s clothes must be saturated with the stuff,’ he 
thought ‘Oh, damn'’ he thought again ‘I must get that idol 
away from him ’ 

‘By the way, Otter,’ he began, ‘while I think of it, don’t forget 
what you pronused on the fair-ground ’’ 

Jason turned his head away 
‘She’ll be out agam presently,’ he remarked 
Whether this referred to the thrush that had just then flown 
away, or to Dimity Stone, Wolf could not tell 

‘I can give you two pounds of that five pounds straight off,’ he 
said, *if you’ll let me come m with you now and put the thmg m 
my pocket ’ 

‘And the other three'” cned the man, nsmg to his feet between 
the cucumber-frames and rubbing the back of his trousers with 
his hand 

‘The other three next week,’ said Wolf, thinking to himself, 
‘I don’t care what happens, as long as I dispose of Mukalog ’ 
‘Gome on then, qmck, before anyone sees '’ 

They hurried mto the house together, and no sooner were they 
m the poet’s room than Wolf boldly snatched at the httle demon 
on the jade pedestal, and shoved it unceremomously mto his 
side pocket Jason made a queer, stiflF, formal movement of his 
hand towards this pocket, but when Wolf had thrown his arm 
roughly off, an expression of somethmg like rehef nppled down 
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over his agitated countenance His lips seemed to be muttenng, 
and Wolf fancied that they were explammg to the object in the 
stranger’s pocket that its devotee had only yielded to sheer force 

Hurnedly Wolf put down two golden sovereigns on the teble 
He refrained from placing them upon the empty jade pedestal 
He placed them side by side, close to an edition of the works of 
Vaughan the Silunst 

‘And now,’ he cned, ‘let’s hear the end of that Slow*worm poem '* 

‘Not here, not here,’ murmured the other, glancmg, so Wolf 
imagmed, with lamentable anxiety at the empty pedestal, as if 
at any moment seven other devils, worse than Mukalog, might 
take possession of it 

No sooner were they safe back at the cucumber-frame than 
Wolf resumed his request for the end of the Slow-worm Leamng 
back with his hands clasped meekly in front of him, like a child 
reciting a hymn, the astonishing man obeyed him with docihty 

And the Lenty Slow-worm curses God 
For the sake of the rain-elTs pitifiilness 
He lifts his head from the watercress. 

He hfts his head from the quaker-grass, 

From the hoof-marks where the cattle pass. 

He lifts his head from the heavy sod. 

And under the loosestrife he curses God' 

And the newts and the tadpoles who where she lay 
Mocked her from belhes white, orange, and grey, 

Cry now to willow and water and weed, 

‘Lenty Pond had a prophet indeed’’ 

For the ram-elf weeps no more to her pillow 
Woven of twigs of the weepmg-willow. 

But her lover, come back to the laughmg reim-elf^ 

Cries, ‘The Slow-worm of Lenty is God Himself’ 

‘Bravo ’’ cned Wolf ‘Thank the Lord you managed to comfort 
that poor girl'’ 

‘She wasn’t a girl,’ said Jason, colourmg a httle 

‘Eh What’s that'*’ ejaculated the other ‘How could she have 
a lover theni*’ 

The poet was protected, however, from havmg to answer this 
objection by a sudden, happily-timed mterruption 

Mr, Urquhart, escorting Selena Gault, came shuffling amiably 
towards them 
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‘Our two young friends m the kitchen garden, ha^*’ was the 
Squire’s greeting ‘I’ve just been telling Miss Gault, haven’t I, 
lady, how well you and I, Solent, get on together as fellow authors 
I never got on so well with our poor dear Redfem, did I, Mr 
Otter 

Wolf was aghast at the comphcated significance of the look that 
his employer fixed upon the agitated Jason 

‘Your boots have got something nasty on them,’ the poet 
hurnedly rapped out to Miss Gault, and before the lady could 
stop him, he was down on his knees on the gravel, wipmg one 
of her shoes with a handful of grass 

‘It’s only manure,’ he said presently, nsmg with a fiushed face 
‘Thank you, Mr Otter, thank you very much,’ said Selena 
Gault ‘I must have trodden on something ’ 

‘I hope you found my mother in her best mood,’ said Wolf 
Miss Gault frowned a httle and then smiled on him graciously 
‘Thank you for helping us to renew our old acqujuntance, boy,’ 
she said ‘But it’s really Mr Urquhart who ought to be thanked 
by everybody for bnngmg you down to us at all ’ 

‘Thank Redfern, not me,’ said the Squire, m his sdkiest tone 
‘It’s qmte an art, isn’t it. Otter, this business of leavmg the world 
convemently^’ 

But Jason was occupied m picking up the bits of empty snail- 
shell left by the thrush 

‘What do they do when there aren’t any stones to break ’em 
on'” commented the Squire as he watched him 

Miss Gault swept them both with her formidable gaze 
‘Throw those thmgs away, Mr Otter, please 'V^en the life’s 
gone that’s the end ’ 

‘Not always,’ murmured the Sqmre ‘Not always, ha^ What 
Miss Gault hfted her eyebrows, and her distorted upper hp 
twitched ‘For the dead, it’s the end,’ she repeated sternly, ‘but 
It’s better to be dead in death than dead m life ’ 

*I think I’d better go and see if my mother wants me,’ murmured 
Jason tmeasily 

‘I’ll come with you, Otter,’ said Mr Urquhart, makmg a 
deprecating httle gesture with his hand, as if brushmg away Miss 
Gault’s mdiscretion 

Then he turned to Wolf ‘Be m good time to-morrow, Solent 
I’ve got a book for you that’s more racy than an\ thing we’ve 
found yet Malakite sent it over The old rogue knows exactly 
what suits me ’ 



Wolf felt It hard to beheve the word ‘Malakite’ was something 
that he had heard many times before quite calmly and casually 
It teased his mmd now that it should even be uttered by this man, 
whose pendulous cheek-folds seemed to him, as he looked at 
them, to resemble the crumpled rattles of a rattlesnake 

Conversing sympathetically with Miss Gault, now, on the 
harmless topic of Emma and the three cats, he led the lady back 
into the front garden 

Here he was presently much amused by observing Miss Gault, 
with the graciousness of a ducal personage, offer to dnve Mrs 
Solent as far as Lenty Cottage - an offer that was promptly 
accepted When both women were gone, and Wolf himself had 
bidden his hostess good mght, he was surpnsed to hear Jason 
offenng to walk a little way with him towards Blacksod 

Wolf instinctively kept his hand in his side pocket as they 
walked, with an obstmate determination that nothing should 
induce him to return Mukalog to his idolater But the poet’s 
thoughts seemed runmng in a qmte different direction 

‘It’s very difficult not to curse anyone,’ Jason began, hesitatmg, 
and reddemng a httle, ‘when a person expects you to do it But 
I’ve got the power of joimng in, so as not to annoy, while really 
I’m thinking just the opposite '’ 

To himself Wolf explained this ambiguous remark by assuming 
that Mr Urquhart had been secretly propitiatmg ‘the drunken 
individual at Pond Cottage’ by disparagmg to him his new 
secretary 

But the poet began again ‘I don’t like the way some people 
egg on that young fool Weevil to boast so grandly of what lecherous 
things he’s done When people encourage an idiot like that, it’s 
bad for everybody It puts it into his head to play tncks he’d 
never dare to think out for himself’ 

‘Ho* Ho*’ thought Wolf ‘What’s up now^ Now we’re begm- 
nmg to learn somethmg really cunous '* 

And the poet contmued, m an exated voice ‘You married 
people think you know everything But no man ever knows what 
these girls are after, and I doubt if they know it themselves ' It’s 
hke a gadfly, that firat tickles them and then stmgs them ’ 
‘What’s like a gadfly?’ enquired Wolf 

‘The lust of your excellent young men, such as this worthy Bob 
Weevil ’ 

‘Ah *’ thought Wolf in his heart ‘Now it’s commg ’’ 

‘I never myself talk of lechery to anyone,’ wait on the- poetj 
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‘but this Squire of yours enjoys his httle jest, whether it’s with a 
young man or a boy I expect he’s a bit afiraid of you, Solent ’ 

‘I should have supposed,’ said Wolf, ‘that Mr Urquhart was 
too snobbish to treat a Blacksod tradesman like an equal, what- 
ever his age was*’ 

‘There is only one class,’ said the poet, with an air of bemgn 
authority, ‘where these matters are concerned ’ 

‘So you think Mr Urquhart has been at work encouragmg our 
friend Weevil m some pretty httle bit of mischief, eh^’ said Wolf 
A look of sheer pam came into Mr Otter’s face ‘What put 
that into your head^’ he cned ‘I’ve not been talkmg about 
anyone_^oa know, or anyone I know I’ve been talking about the 
general mass of people A person is allowed to talk about them ’ 
‘You’re afraid that Roger Monk might be hidmg behmd that 
wall^’ 

The poet turned toward him his sorrowful grey eyes ‘I don’t 
like to be upbraided,’ he said gravely 

‘I’m not upbraiding you,’ protested Wolf ‘Look ' There are 
none but very harmless people in there •’ 

The wall by which they were now walkmg was indeed the wall 
of the churchyard, and the idea of Death, hke a flying, sharded 
beetle, struck them simultaneously in the face 

‘I think I’ll cancel our bargam, Solent,’ said Jason suddenly, 
‘and give you back that money, and take back my piece of jade •’ 
It was a transformed countenance that the poet turned now to 
his compamon Abysmal desolation had descended upon him, 
and he almost whimpered as he implored Wolf to return his idol 
‘It’s no use, man I tell you it’s no use If you went straight 
down on your knees to me I wouldn’t give it up ■’ 

Jason Otter pushed his hat back from his forehead and stood 
for a moment with his eyes tight shut Wolf, who had no idea 
what thoughts were passmg through that heavy head, clutched 
tightly the handle of his stick, thinking withm himself ‘He’s 
capable of anythmg He’s like a drug addict, and I’ve got his 
drug m my pocket!’ 

For a perceptible passage of time, though it may have been no 
more than a few seconds, they remamed thus facing each other, 
while a group of Kang’s Barton children, runiung with noisy 
shouts down the road, stopped and stared at them open-mouthed 
Then Wolf was aware that the man’s bps, out of the middle of 
that eyeless mask of misery, were muttenng something - some- 
thing that sounded hke an incantation 
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‘Fd better sheer off’ he thought, and as he tightened his fingers 
round the handle of his stick, he overheard one of the children 
who were looking on say to another in a whisper ‘It be only thik 
poor Mr Otter, took wi’ one o’ they fits, look-see' T’other gent 
be a-gomg to hit he, present, ’long-side the ear-hole '’ 

‘Well, good night. Otter'* he called out to him ‘If you don’t 
mind I’ll shog on' I’ve got to walk fast now, or Gerda will be 
worrymg ’ 

The figure m front of him made a bhnd step forward like a 
somnambulist, and m a rapid mental vision as defimte as if it were 
a reahty, Wolf saw him fallen prone m the white dust, crymg aloud 
for the return of the image 

‘Well, good mght'* he repeated brusquely, and turning on his 
heel, he strode off at a pace which it was not easy to keep from 
becommg a run 

For some distance he had an uncomfortable sensation m the 
back of his spine, but nothmg happened With his lefi: hand 
fiercely clutching the thmg m his pocket, and his right hand 
swmgmg his stick, he achieved an inglonous but effective retreat 
It was not, however, tiU he was nearly a mile from Kmg’s 
Barton that he dared to reduce his speed and take his mental 
beanngs Even then his disturbed fancy mistook the famt thud- 
ding of some tethered animal’s hooves on the floor of a shed foi 
the patter of Jason’s steps m pursmt 
It must have been half-past six before he began to recover 
himself and to look about him There was hardly a breath of 
wmd shrrmg There had fallen upon that portion of the West 
Country one of those lummous late-summer evemngs, such as 
must have soothed the nerves of Romans and Cymn, of Saxons 
and Northmen, after wild pell-mells of advances and retreats, of 
alarums and excursions, now as completely forgotten as the 
death-struggles of mediaeval hemshaws m the talons of goshawks 
The fiel^ of wheat and barley, pearl-hke and opalescent in the 
swimimng haze, sloped upwards to the high treeless ndge along 
which ran the mam road firom Ramsgard to Blacksod On his 
left, lymg dim and misty, yet m some strange way lustrous with 
an inner hght of their own, as if all the earth had become one vast 
phosphorescent glow-worm, rolled away from beneath that 
narrow lane the dew-soaked pastures of the Blackmore Vale, 
nsmg agam m the distance to ^e uplands of High Stoy 
Wolf was tempted to rest for a while, so as to gather mto some 
kind of focus the confused impressions of that crowded afternoon, 
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but he found, when he paused for a moment, leanmg over a gate, 
that the dew-wet herbage brought to his mind nothmg but one 
persistent image, an image calm and peaceful enough, but full 
of a most perilous relaxation of heart and will and spirit - the 
image, m fact, of a young man lying dead m a bedroom at 
Pond Cottage, a young man with a shrouded face, and long, thm 
legs Who was it who had told him that young Redfem was tall 
and thin? 

He moved on, with a wave of his stick, as if to dispel this phan- 
tom, and It was not long before the first houses of Blacksod began 
to appear, some of them with wmdows aheady displaying lamp- 
hght, which mmgled queerly enough with the strange luminosity 
such as still emanated from earth and sky Wolf noted how 
different such spots of artificial hght appeared, when they thus 
remained mere specks of yellow colour surrounded by pale grey- 
ness, from what they would be m a brief while, when they broke 
up (he complete darkness 

And as he began to encounter the evening stir of the town’s 
precmcts, and the heavy breath of the Blackmore pastures ceased 
to drug his senses, he found that what he had gone through that 
day was now slowly sifting itself out in the vanous layers of his 
consciousness ‘Either Urquhart u up to somethmg,’ he thought, 
‘or Jason has just mvented the whole thing to satisfy his own 
strange mmd' Grod help us' What a crazy set they all are' I’m 
thantohil I’m out of it down here Blacksod doesn’t lend itself to 
such whimsies ’ 

Thus did the outer surface of his mmd report on the situation, 
making use of the artificially-acquired gemal optimism of many 
a forgotten mental tour de force 

But another - a deeper - layer m his mmd made qmte a different 
report 

‘There’s somethmg up, over there, that’s hostile to me, and to 
my life They seem to have nothmg else to do, these Kmg’s Barton 
people, but plot with one another against someone Good Lord' 
No wonder they finished off Redfem among them all ' I can see 
I’m going to have to defend myself And easily could I do it, too, 
if It weren’t for mother Damn! It’s mother bemg up there font’s 
foe rab, so dependent on Urquhart If it weren’t for her, I’d 
laugh at the whole lot of them I’ve got my job at foe school, 
thanks to Damley What a man Damley is, compared with these 
madmen' They’ve worned km a lot, foough Anyone can see 
that.’ 
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This second layer of his consciousness seemed so crowded with 
thoughts and surmises that he found himself standmg stock-still 
outside a htde greengrocer’s shop, the better to get things clear 
A small ornament, perched in the lighted window, among the 
oranges and lettuces, made him recall the idol m his pocket, and 
from Mukalog his imnd rushed back to Jason 

T can’t understand him,’ he said to himself ‘Valley, I know, 
IS a good man Urquhart is a demon But Jason baffles me The 
Slow-worm of Lenty' That’s about what he is I had a feelmg 
just now, when he stood with his eyes shut and his mouth gibber- 
ing, that he belonged to some primeval order of things, existing 
before good and evil appeared at all But it’s clear that Urquhart’s 
cajoled him somehow And yet I don’t know' I’m tempted to 
think he’d be a match even for him - very much m the way some 
cold wet ram from the aboriginal chaos would discomfort the 
Devil •’ 

He turned from the shop-wmdow and moved on Soon he 
came to where two crossrosids branched off from the one he 
followed, the road to the nght leadmg up Babylon Hill, the road 
to the left leadmg to that portion of the town where Christie’s 
house was Should he turn to the left and return home that way^ 
Or should he go straight on, past his father-m-law’s yard^ 

The hesitation mto which he now fell left an empty space in 
his mmd , and at once there rose to fill it, from the mvisible depths 
of his bemg, quite a new report upon the events of that day Was 
there somedimg more than those old sea-beach afternoons, those 
Lovers’ Lane naughtmesses, between Gerda and Bob WeeviP He 
could not help remembenng the excitmg photograph of the girl 
astride of the tombstone which he had seen the two lads enjoying 
so much, that day he bought the sausages for Roger Monk 
The more rational layers of WolTs consciousness now began a 
derisive cnticism of this new mood Had he the mstincts of the 
lord of a seragho ^ Did he demand that both Gerda and Christie 
should be faithful to him while he himself was as he was ? 
No, It was different fix>m that' After his fashion he was being 
faithful to Gerda It was die nature of this particular case It 
was, m fact, Mr Weevil ' To be cuckolded by Bob, the scamp of 
Blacksod, was not any way a very soothmg destmy, but to be 
cuckolded by Bob as a sort of schoolboy lark, a lark set m motion 
by the sardomc Mr Urquhart, was a fantastic outrage. 

Still he hesitated at these crossroads, teased beyond his wont 
by the difl5.culty of deciding which way to go He was so pulled 
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at m both directions, that as he wavered he seemed actually to 
see before him the objects he would meet imder either choice, 
and to feel the sensations he would experience under either 

In the end a motive simpler than love or jealousy decided 
the point He took the shorter way, the way by Mr Torp’s yard, 
because of a secret craving for food m the recesses of his stomach 
But though this was his real motive, what he thought was his 
motive was jealousy over Bob Weevil And the idea of this, that 
he should have such a feelmg at all, m connection with the 
romance of passmg close to Christie’s room, at once puzzled and 
shamed him 

He walked on with rapid stndes now, and as he passed the 
familiar Torp yard, which lay m a hushed and rather ghastly 
pool of twihght, he thought how htde he had foreseen, that March 
day when he turned into this enclosure, what occurrences would 
be the result of it< Bound by intimate habit to the one he had 
married -m love, for good and aU, with the one he had not 
mamed-his situation just then was sufficiently compheated, 
without all this bewildering turmoil of personalities m King’s 
Barton' 

It was with an accumulated measure of sheer animal rehef that 
he found himself entermg his own house at last This was mcreased 
by a dehcious abandonment to unhmdered amorousness when he 
discovered that Gerda was waiting for him at the kitchen-stove 
in her mghtdress and dressmg-gown The girl had certain very 
quamt and pretty ways of expressing her desire to be made love 
to, and she had seldom been more excitable or more whimsically 
provocative than she was that mght 

Though hunger had brought him so quickly home, it was more 
than an hour after his return that they sat down to their supper, 
and dunng the hngered-out and shameless caresses which he 
enjoyed before he would let her approach the stove. Wolf was 
compelled to come to the conclusion that erotic dehght has m 
itsetf the power of beconung a kind of absolute He felt as if it 
became a sort of ultimate essence mto which the merely relative 
emotions of the two preoccupied ones sank-mdeed were so 
utterly lost that a new identity dommated the field of their muted 
consciousness, the admirable identity of amorousness m ttself, the 
actual spintual form, or ‘psychic bemg,’ of the god Eros ' 

What Wolf found to his no small content was that when this 
spintual emanation of sweet dehght had vanished away he was 
entirely free from any feehng of having committed sacrilege agamst 
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his love for Christie Whether this would have been the case had 
Christie been different from what she was, he found it difficult 
to decide , though in the intervals of pleasant discourse with Gerda, 
as they sat over their supper, he pondered deeply upon that mce 
point 

Another side issue that had a cunous mterest for him was the 
question whether the accident of his having remembered that 
wicked tombstone-picture on his way home had had anything to 
do with the completeness of his pleasure ' He had noted before in 
himself the peculiar r 61 e played by queer out-of-the-way imagina- 
tions m all these things ' And finally - but this thought did not 
come to him till their meal was over - he caught himself at least 
once that night m a gnm wondermg as to how far the sweet 
desirabihty of his companion had been enhanced for him by those 
sinister rumours of a rival in the field, even though that nval was 
this water-rat-featured seller of sausages ' 

Gerda was the first to go to sleep that night as they lay side by 
side, with the faimhar odours of summer grass and pigsty drainage 
floating m upon them Wolf had arrived, not without many 
mental adjustments, during the last two months, at a more or less 
satisfactory compromise between what he felt for this girl, thus 
lying with his arm stretched out beneath her, and what he felt 
for the other one Chnstie’s inflexible pnde, and the famt, hardly- 
stirred pulse of her subnormal senses, made it much easier for 
him An instinctive unwiUmgness, too, m his own nature, to 
introduce any stram of harsh idealism, led him to get all the 
contentment he could out of his life with his lovely bedfellow 
As he listened to her evenly-drawn breathing, and felt, through all 
his nerves, the dehcious relaxation of her love-exhausted hmbs, he 
was conscious now more than ever that it was completely un- 
thinkable that he should be guilty of making her unhappy by any 
drastic change In a sense what he had said to Selena Gault was 
true He was happy But he knew m his heart perfectly well that 
he was only happy because the deepest emotion he was capable 
of was satisfied by his nearness to Christie Profoundly self- 
conscious as he was, Wolf was never obhvious of his lack of what 
people have agreed to call by the name of ‘passion ’ Luckily 
enough Chnstie, too, seemed, as far as he was able to tell, devoid 
of this exigency, so that by their resemblance m this pecuhanty 
the strange mtensity of their love wras not disturbed by his easy 
dalhance with Gerda 

What Wolf at this moment felt, as he listened to the girl’s soft 
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breathing and held her in his arms, was a delicious, diffused 
tenderness - a tenderness which, hke the earth itself, with the 
cool mght-airs blowing over it, was touched by rumours and 
intimations belonging to another region His sensual nature 
tranquilhzed, satisfied, appeased, permitted his spint to wander 
off fireely towards that other girlish form, more elusive, less 
tangible hardly reahzable to any concrete imagination, which 
now lay - sleeping or waking, he knew not which - in the room 
that looked out upon Poll’s Camp' There, above the books of 
that incestuous old man’s shop, that other one was lymg alone 
Was she satisfied in this ambiguous love of his-* He preferred not 
to let himself dwell upon that aspect of the matter just then, and 
holding Gerda fast, and inhaling the mingled mght-airs, he let 
his mind sink into the plenary absolution of a deep, dreamless 
sleep 
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13 


HOME FOR BASTARDS 


The next day proved to be, as far as the weather was concerned, 
even more pleasant than its predecessor 

Event followed event m harmonious and easy sequence Gerda’s 
mormng crossness was tempered by an enchanting eiftermath of 
petulant wilhngness to be caressed His boys at the Grammar 
School whom he had laboriously anchored m the reign of the 
first Tudor were too occupied with thoughts of examinations and 
the approaching summer hohdays to be as troublesome as usual 
His afternoon at Kmg’s Barton was devoted to a concentrated 
perusal of the history of the unfortunate Lady Wyke of Abbots- 
bury, and Mr Urquhart, crouching at his elbow like a great 
silky Angora tomcat, was too absorbed m their researches to 
indulge in more than a very few of his sidelong mahgmties 
So well pleased with their progress was the Sqmre, that while 
he and his secretary drank their tea at the library window he 
asked Wolf if it would be any help to his mother if Roger Monk 
were to dnve her to Ramsgard and back before dinner 

‘Roger declares he wants to go over there,’ he said ‘What’s he 
up to I don’t know He never tells me anythmg But if your 
mother or you care for the dnve, you can tell him to call for 
you ’ 

Wolf knew that Mrs Solent had in her mmd the notion of 
paymg a formal call upon Miss Gault as a sign of their reconciha- 
tion, so he hurnedly accepted this offer and went off at once 
‘I think I’ll go too,’ he announced to the big dark-browed 
servant, ‘so, if it won’t weigh down your gig, you nught put m 
the back seat for me ’ 

He found his mother lingering over her tea in the parlour of the 
tnm cottage He caught a glimpse of her unobserved as he 
approached the window, and it was rather a shock to him to 
observe a look in her face which he had never seen before She 
was sitting motionless, with her outstretched hands pressed against 
the edge of the table and her gaze fixed upon emptiness Her 
brown eyes, from the angle at which he caught her, had a defeated, 
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weary, helpless expression, and even the contours of her formidable 
chin were relaxed, crumpled, desolate 

He had a queer feelmg of shame for having caught her thus, as 
though m the indecent exposure of some secret deformity, and he 
hurriedly and noisily entered the httle house 

At his appearance her whole manner changed She seemed 
delighted to have the chance of driving to Ramsgard with him, 
and they chatted gaily till she went upstairs to get ready 

Roger Monk did not keep them waiting, and while he was at 
the garden gate, holding the horse till the lady came down. Wolf 
had a word or two with him 

‘Mr Urquhart didn’t seem to know what you were up to m 
Ramsgard,’ he remarked, indiscreetly enough, but with no 
ulterior motive 

‘He knew right and fine, Mr Solent' Don’t you make no mistake 
There isn’t much that goes on up at House - or out of House 
either, for that matter - that he doesn’t know'* 

‘That must be rather uncomfortable sometimes, eh ^ What 
This rather ungentlemanly imitation of the Squire’s favounte 
phrase tickled the swarthy giant’s fancy, and he sxmled broadly 
But a minute later his face grew grave and worned 

‘’Tis a good place with Squire,’ he whispered, bendmg down 
towards Wolf ‘But I tell ’ee straight, Mr Solent, sir, if I knew 
for sure he wouldn’t play some dog’s tnck on me I’d do a bunk 
to-morrow'’ 

Wolf stared at him blankly 

‘I would,’ he repeated And then, with the scowl of a nghteous 
executioner, ‘I’ll tap the top of his black head for him one of these 
days, if God Almighty doesn’t do it first'’ 

In spite of this somewhat ommous beginmng, their drive into 
Ramsgard was a great success Roger Monk quickly recovered 
his good humour under Mr Solent’s blandishments , and by the time 
they reached the school gate they were all three in the best ofspmts 
Here they separated, the servant dnvmg Mrs Solent towards 
Miss Gault’s house, while Wolf turned up the street with the in- 
tention of paymg a visit to the Simths 

The door was opened for him by Mattie herself, and the brother 
and sister embraced affectionately, as soon as they were alone m 
the cool, dark, musty hall 

•Dad IS out,’ she whispered, ‘and we’ve only one servant now ’ 
‘One servant he echoed, as she led him, with her finger on her 
hp, mto the empty dming-room 
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‘Olwen’s upstairs playing/ she said in a low voice 
It was clear to him that she was anxious that the child should 
not hear his voice, so he shut the door very quietly and they sat 
down together on two red leather chairs 

‘What’s the trouble, Mattie deari” he murmured, holding her 
hand tightly 

‘It’s Dad,’ she said ‘He’s been queer the last few days ’ 

It was difficult for Wolf to repress a smile, for the idea of Mr 
Albert Smith, the great Hatter of Ramsgard School, the sedate 
Churchwarden of the Abbey, being in any kind of way ‘queer’ 
struck him as grotesque 

‘What’s up with him ^ Business bad 

Mattie sighed, and, releasing her hand from his clasp, folded 
her fingers tightly together 

‘It’s worse than bad,’ she said slowly ‘Do you know, Wolf, I 
believe Dad’s ruined ’ 

‘Good Lord, child ’’ he cried ‘He can’t be • I can’t believe it 
Mr Smith ^ Why’s he’s been at this job here for as long as I can 
remember He must have made a lot' He may have got some 
mama, my dear, about money You ought to make him sell out 
and retire'’ 

‘I tell you. Wolf,’ she said emphatically, and with a certain 
irritation, ‘it’s true ' Can’t you beheve I know what I’m talking 
about"* He’s been investing m some silly way He’s never been 
as sensible as people think, and now he’s hit, knocked over I 
beheve he’s already taken the first step, whatever that is, to being 
bankrupt ’ 

‘Bankrupt"*’ repeated Wolf helplessly 

‘So that’s the state of our affairs '’ she cried in a hghter tone 
‘And now tell me about yourself and your pretty Gerda ’ 

As she spoke she rose to her feet and flung her hands behind her 
head, straightenmg her frame to its full height 

‘She’s got a fine figure,’ thought Wolf ‘What a shame that her 
nose IS so large'’ 

Mattie’s countenance did mdeed seem, as he looked at her 
stanng steadily down at him out of her deep-set grey eyes, even 
less presentable than when he had seen her a few weeks ago 
‘She’s been having a bad time, poorgirl '’ bethought ‘Howdamn- 
able that the gods didn’t mould her face just a httle more carefiiUy '’ 
He looked at her as she fixed her eyes on the floor, frownmg, 
and then he glsmced away at the mahogany sideboard, where 
Mr Smith’s heavy pieces of polished silver met his gaze, with the 
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peculiar detached phlegm of old, worn possessions that have seen 
so many family troubles that they have grown professionally 
callous, after the manner of undertakers and sextons 

Something about that silver on the sideboard, combmed with 
his sister’s news, threw a grey shadow over his own life His mind 
sank down into a desolate acceptance of long years of stark endur- 
ance, the sort of endurance that wind-blown trees have to acquire 
when their branches become at last permanently bent, from bowing 
sideways, away from the north or the east 

‘Well, now you know the worst'* his sister murmured at last 
‘It nught be worse still,’ he said lamely 
Her eyes unexpectedly flashed and she gave vent to a queer htUe 
laugh 

‘I don’t care ' I don’t care ' I don’t care '* she cried ‘In fact, if 
It weren’t for Olwen, I beheve I’d be almost glad'* 

Wolf screwed up his eyes and regarded her closely He suddenly 
became aware that this daughter of his father had something in 
her nature that he understood well enough 

‘Listen, Mattie,’ he said quietly ‘I have an idea that thmgs are 
going to work out all nght - work out better for you, m fact, than 
they’ve been doing for a long time ’ 

She looked straight into his face and smiled, while one of her 
eyebrows rose humorously and twitched a httle 

‘You and I are a funny pair, Wolf,’ she said ‘I beheve we 
actually like to be dnven and hunted ’ 

They exchanged a long, confused look Then he protruded his 
under hp, and drew down the comers of his mouth 

‘If so, we know where we get it,’ he said And then, m a sudden 
afterthought ‘Look here, we must shp off one day together and 
visit his grave I don’t see why Madame Selena should have a 
monopoly of that spot '* 

She made a somewhat brusque and ungracious movement 
‘I don’t hke graves,’ she smd ‘But come on, Wolf, we mustn’t 
stay down here any more Let’s go up and see Olwen She’ll never 
forgive me, even now, for keepmg you ’ 

He opened the door for her and they went up softly together 
As he followed her form up the dim staircase, die thought came 
shamelessly into his head that had she been as lovely in face as she 
was flexible m figure she would have had a sensual attraction for 
him 

‘But I understand her well,’ he said to himself ‘And I’ll do 
what I can to make her hfe happier ’ 
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Mattie paused, when she reached the first landing, till he was at 
herside Thenshecalledout ‘OlwenlOlwenl Here’s a visitorforyou'* 

‘Olwen' Olwen'’ echoed Wolf 

There was a scream and a scramble, and a door was flung wide 
The little girl ran out with her hair flying and rushed into her 
friend’s arms 

When at last he disentangled himself from her chnging hands, 
he held her at a distance from him, pushing her into the stream 
of hght that had come with her through the open door Holdmg 
her m this way he searched her face with a stem scrutiny ‘After 
all,’ he thought, ‘she’s more nearly related to Christie than I am 
to Mattie We might all be in Mr Urquhart’s book*’ 

But the child pulled him mto her room, and, disregardmg Mattie 
completely, began hurriedly displaying before him every one of 
her treasures 

The summer mght was already chilly, and over the half-opened 
window the mushn curtains swelled and receded, receded and 
swelled, as if they were sails on an invisible sea Crouching upon 
a low straight-backed nuisery-chair - the very chair, in fact, upon 
which her mother had sat to suckle her m her infancy - Mattie 
sat with her hands clasped round her knees, watching the shadows 
of their three forms, thrown by the candlehght, waver and hover 
against the old-fasluoned wall-paper 

Wolf began to detach himself, as the three of them sat there, 
from the pressure of the actual situation, from the awareness even 
of his own personality He seemed to shp away, out of his human 
skm, out of that old Ramsgard house, out of the very confines of 
life itself He had the sensation that he was outside life - that he 
was outside death too, that he was floatmg m some auy region, 
where forms and shapes and sounds had been left behmd - had 
changed mto something else 

Attenuated by the influence of these bodiless fancies, the 
palpable shapes of Mattie and Olwen seemed to thm themselves 
out into something more filmy than the stuff" of dreams Mechani- 
cally he responded to Olwen’smtense preoccupations, mechamcally 
he smiled at his sister across the httle girl’s flushed face But he 
felt that his senses were no longer available, no longer to be 
trusted He had shd away somehow mto some level of existence 
where human vision and human contact meant nothmg at all 
It was as if these two girls had become as unreal as his own m- 
tangible thoughts - those thoughts like tmy twilight msects - 
which passed without leavmg a trace' 
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‘No' Didn’t you hear me tell you"* That’s not Gipsy 
that’s Antomette'’ scolded the htde girl, as she snatched a imma- 
ture pillow from under one waxen head to insert it violently 
beneath another 

‘Dolls - dolls - dolls '* thought Wolf ‘If we can shp out of 
reality, why can’t they shp into if” He began automatically 
swinging both Gipsy and Antoinette from one hand to the other, 
a proceeding which dehghted their httle mistress 

‘What,’ he thought, as he contemplated Mattie’s heavy, clouded, 
patient features, her corrugated brow, her thick nose, ‘what am I 
aiming at, meddhng with these people’s hves ■* I do it with the 
same voracity with which I eat honey or trample over grass I’m 
driven to it as if I were an omophagous demon' Is this the sort of 
thmg my father did - that scoundrel with his “happy hfe” ■” 

He was interrupted m his thoughts by the sound of a bell down- 
stairs, followed by the opemng of a door and by unsteady steps m 
the hall 

Mattie jumped to her feet and stood hstemng, intent and anxious 
‘I beheve that’s father'* she cned ‘But why did he rmg'^ He 
never rings Excuse me. Wolf, I must run down ’ 

She opened the door, but remained still hstemng, as also did 
Olwen, with wide-open startled eyes, a thin arm thrown round 
Wolf’s neck 

There was a muttenng and a shufihng downstairs, followed by 
the clang of a heavy stick falhng on a tiled floor Then a chair 
creaked ominously and there was a sort of groan Then all was silent 
Mattie, with her hand on the door, turned round to them, 
and m spite of the flickenng of the candles he could see that her 
face had gone white 

‘It’s father'* she whispered ‘He’s ill I must go down ’ 

Still hesitatmg, however, and evidently struck by some sort of 
pamc, she contmued to waver in the doorway Wolf remembered 
afterwards every smallest mcident of that occasion Olwen’s 
little arm had a pulse in it that beat against his cheek like a tiny 
clock as she held him tighter and tighter He replaced Gipsy and 
Antoinette on a chair by his side, half-consciously smoothing down 
their ruffled dresses Both doll’s eyes, one pair blue and one black, 
stared up at him Antomette’s arm stuck out awkwardly, absurdly 
He pushed it down by her side with one of his fingers and it creaked 
as he did so 

‘Stay where you are, both of you' I must go'* cned Mattie, 
and she ran hastily down the stairs 
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Then there was a sudden scream tlrat echoed sharply through 
the whole silent house ‘Wolf' Wolf'* came her voice 

‘Stay here, sweetheart'* he cried, Seeing himself and rushing 
to the door ‘Stay where you are '* But the little girl followed him 
like a shadow and was there by his side when he reached the hall 
They had left the door of the dimng-room open, and by the 
hght thus Sung mto the passage he saw Mattie on her knees before 
one of the hall chairs, on which sprawled the stiff, collapsed form 
of Mr Smith His eyes were open and conscious under his black 
felt hat, which, tilted sideways, gave him a grotesque, drunken 
appearance Mattie was chaSng his hands with her own and 
murmunng wild endearments 

Wolf humedly closed the front door, which had been left ajar, 
and then, with Olwen still chnging to him, proceeded to strike a 
match, so as to hght the hall lamp 

‘What are you domg. Wolf Go away, Olwen He’ll be better 
in a minute Father' Darhng father, what’s the matter^ What is 
It, father^ You’re safe at home You’re all nght now Father 
dearest, what is it Mattie kept crying out m this way all manner 
of contradictory commands and appeals, as she went on rubbmg 
Mr Smith’s impassive hands 

Wolf removed the man’s hat and hung it carefully on a peg 
He remembered afterwards the look of this hat, hangmg side by 
side with his own, calm and a httle supcrcihous, as hats m that 
position always are 

‘Mattie,’ he said, ‘do you want me to go and find a doctor^’ 
But at the word ‘doctor’ the man m the chair found his voice 
‘No -no -no' No doctor I won’t have one I won’t' Off' 
Off' Off'’ 

‘What IS It, father dear^’ cned Mattie, nsmg to her feet and 
prcssingherhandagamsthisforehead ‘No,youdon’twantadoctor 
I’m here - your Mattie You’re better now, father, aren’t you ■*’ 
Mr Simth stmed at her with a heavy conEused stare 
‘All thieves,’ he muttered 

Wolf taed to catch his sister’s eye for permission to disobey the 
sick man, but the girl seemed to have forgotten his existence It 
was clear to him that Mr Smith had had some kind of stroke 
His face wore now an unnatural reddish tmt, and his head kept 
droopmg sideways, as if the muscles of his neck no longer responded 
to his will 

Suddenly, he astonished them by caUmg out, ‘Loma' Lorna'’ 
m a loud voice 



‘Oh, he’s dying •’ sobbed Mattie ‘That’s mother he wants 
It’s your Mattie It’s your dear Mattie,’ she repeated, bending 
over him But Mr Smith had begun mumbhng now, incoherently, 
but not inarticulately 

‘Home home for bastards ’ Wolf was sure those were 
the words he used, and he was reheved that Mattie, fallen on her 
knees again now, was sobbing so violently as to make it unhkely 
that she could catch what he said 

‘Hats hats for bastards ’ Mr Smith went on ‘No 
no, Lorna * It was to Longburton he took you But never mind 
Albert Smith, home for bastards Albert Smith, Ramsgard, 
Dorset, Draper and Hat-Dealer To the school, I teU ’ee ' No - 
no-no • She’ll never, never, never confess Longburton bam 
hay and straw hay and straw in your hair, my dear 
and long past eleven What^ You pricked your finger A 
very pretty hat ’ Hats for bastards Home My home Albert 
Smith of Ramsgard come home ’ 

His head had sunk so low now as to be almost resting on Mattie’s 
shoulder, as she sobbed against his knees Suddenly he lifted it 
with a spasmodic jerk 

‘I’ll pay for the r.bild i I’ve got the money I’ll pay for them all 
and say nothing Albert Smith, Draper and Hatter To the 
school, I tell ’ee' Pay payaU pay ’ 

This was really the end now His body fell forward over the 
stooping girl, and Wolf was hard put to it to pull her away from 
between the prone forehead and the stiff, protrudmg knees For 
the moment he feared she would collapse, but he saw the qmck 
protective glance she cast at Olwen, who stood motionless, starmg 
at the dead man like a fairy in a pantomime at the chief 
clown, and he knew then that she was mistress of herself 
She helped him, without shrinking and without any more tears, 
to carry the body of Mr Smith up the staircase and into his 
bedroom 

It was about two hours after this that Wolf entered the room 
again with Mattie Here, lying on his own high pillow, the head of 
the dead man had already assumed an expression of exhausted 
indifference Close by his side, on a httle table by the bed, as 
Wolf cast a final glance at him, was a picture of a young woman 
m the chaste costume of the mid-Victonan epoch ‘Madam Lorna, 
I suppose,’ he thought, and he would have looked more closely at 
his father’s sweetheart, but the presence of Mattie restrained 
him 



‘ril come over to-morrow evemng, my dear/ he said, ‘after my 
work with the Squire Don’t commit yourself to any arrangements 
or any plans till we’ve seen how the land hes You won’t, will you, 
Mattie^’ he repeated emphatically ‘I’ll be really angry if you 
make any move that we haven’t discussed together ’ 

They were out on the landmg by this time, and the httle girl 
heard them speaking and called out to them from her room 
‘Go to sleep, Olwen >’ cned Mattie 

‘I want him to see Gipsy and Antomette' I want him to see 
them'’ the child repeated 

‘Only for a mmute. Wolf, please •’ whispered his sister ‘She’s so 
terably excited I shall never get her to sleep ’ 

They opened the door and went m There was a tray, with milk 
and biscuits upon it, on the chest of drawers by Olwen’s bed, and 
near the tray a small mght-hght burning By this faint flicker Wolf 
could see the httle girl’s dark eyes shining with awestruck in- 
tensity, though she was immobile as an image 

‘Come nearer' Come qmte near' They’re as awake as I am ’ 
He went up to the bed, and there, lying on opposite sides of 
Olwen’s pillow, were the two dolls, with black ribbons twisted 
tightly round them and their hair brushed smooth and straight 
‘They are gomg to grandfather’s funeral to-morrow,’ she 
whispered ‘Don’t they look sorry and good 
A mmute or two later he bade his sister farewell at the front door 
‘You’re sure you don’t want me to stay the mght with you"” 
he asked 

Mattie shook her head 

‘I shall sleep with Olwen,’ she rephed qmetly ‘We shall be all 
nght ’ 

‘Well, remember you’ve had no supper You’ll never get through 
the mght if you don’t eat something ’ 

‘What about you, WolP How stupid I am'’ 

‘Oh, I’ll get a dnnk at the Lovelace on my way,’ he said ‘But 
remember - no plans of any kmd till I’ve seen you again'’ 

He was indeed only just in time to get into the Lovelace bar 
before the Abbey clock struck ten He enquired about the Kmg’s 
Barton coachman and foimd that Mrs Solent had left a message 
at the hotel office earher m the evemng, saying that they could not 
wait for him, but that they had heard of Mr Smith’s death, and 
would Mr Solent come and see her to-morrow 

‘I wonder,’ he thought, ‘how the devil she heard They must 
have actually come to the door and been told by the maid about 
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It when we were all upstairs Well, it’ll give her some land of a 
shock, I daresay — but not very much 

He left the Lovelace after dnnkmg a pmt of Dorchester ale 
The mght was cool and fragrant The sky was covered now by a 
grey film of feathery clouds, through which neither moon nor stars 
were visible except as a faintly diffused luimnosity, which lifted the 
weight of darkness from the earth, but turned the world mto a 
place of phantoms and shadows 

Wolf decided to follow the shorter and easier way home This 
was the highroad to Blacksod that ran along the top of the ridge 
dividing Dorset from Somerset , and as he strode between the phan- 
tasmal wheatfields of that exposed upland, his thoughts took many 
a queer turn So Mattie and Olwen were left penniless ' That was 
evidently going to be the upshot of the hatter’s death And the 
question was, what was to become of them ^ If it had not been for 
the child’s msane hostihty to Ghnstie, the natural course would 
have been for Olwen to return to her father’s dwelhng The 
chances were that the local authonties, unless Miss Gault took 
upon herself to meddle agam, would not mterfere Then his mind 
reverted to his mother 

Would his mother take them m^ Roger Monk’s house was 
cert£unly big enough, and it seemed unhkely that the Squire would 
object if no one else did But - good Lord ' - he couldn’t visualize 
his mother hvmg with another woman, or indeed putting up with 
the waywardness and exatabihty of Olwen Who would educate 
her^ It was impossible to contemplate Olwen at school* 

The problem seemed well-mgh insoluble, as he pondered on it 
Then, all m a moment, he thought of Selena Gault There, no 
doubt, was the obvious solution ' Selena was passionately fond of 
the httle girl, and Selena had a servant He stared at a fantastic 
thorn tree, whose largest branch, bare of leaves and apparently 
quite dead, stretched out a semi-human hand across the tangled 
fohage of the roadside As was his wont when confronted by a mental 
dilemma, he stood stock-still and regarded this silent momtor 
Nature was always prohfic of signs and omens to his nund, 
and it had become a custom with him to keep a region of his 
mtelligence alert and passive for a thousand whispers, hmts, 
obscure intimations that came to him m this way Why was it 
that a deep, obstinate resistance somewhere m his consciousness 
opposed itself to such a solution ^ He tned to analyse what he felt 
Selena was a good woman, a passionately protective woman, 
but there it was* That interference m the case of the Malakites 
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had lodged a deep distaste in his mind She might love Olwen, 
but she probably hated Mattie as much as she did Christie 
Damn' Why had Mr Smith fooled away his money and 
shuffled himself off in this awkward manner^ ‘Home for bastards’ 
- what gross outbursting of the literal truth that was ' Well, it was 
Aw business now to take the hatter’s place and find just such a home ' 
That incorrigibly complacent and grinmng skull m the cemetery 
had certainly managed to bequeath burdens to its legitimate 
offspnng which were not easy to fulfil ' 

Wolf stuck out his under hp at the oracular thorn tree and strode 
on What, he asked now, of that grey luminosity above him, and 
of those diaphanous wraith-like corn-shocks, was why there should 
be, between his deepest desire and his comphcated activity, such 
an unbndged gulf^ 

He had only one life That was a basic and relentless fact An 
etermty of ‘something or other’ lay behind him, and an equally 
obscure etermty of ‘something or other’ lay m fi:ont of him 
Meanwhile, here he was, with only one single, simple, and world- 
deep craving - the craving to spend his days and his nights with 
that other mysterious and mortal consciousness, entitled Chnstie 
Malakite ' And yet, for reasons comparatively superficial, reasons 
comparatively external to his secret hfe-current, he was steadily, 
day by day, month by month, building up barriers between him- 
self and Christie, strugghng to bmld them up, moving men and 
women like bricks and mortar to bmld them up ' 

A villamously evil thought assailed him as he walked along 
Were all his better actions only so many Phansaic sops thrown 
one by one into the mouth of a Cerberus of selfishness, monstrous 
and msane^ Was his ‘mythology’ itself only a projection of such 
selfishness^ He carried this sardomc thought like a demon fox 
pressed against the pit of his stomach, for nearly a mile, and it was 
just as if the hard, opaque crystal circle of his inmost identity were, 
under that fox’s black sahva, turning mto something shapeless 
and nauseatmg, something that resembled a mass of floating 
frog-spawn 

‘Come, you demon,’ he said to himself at last, ‘my soul is going 
to remam intact, or it’s going to dissolve into air'’ 

He had reached the summit of Babylon Hill now, and precisely 
where he had first crossed that stile with Cerda, he stood at this 
moment, rending his nature in a desperate inward struggle 
When, in the middle of the night, lying in his bed by Cerda’s 
Side, he recalled this evil experience, he found the explanation of 
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It in a sort of dissolution-hypnosis^ or corruption-sympathy, linking 
him with the actual dead body of Albert Smith * 

What he experienced was strange enough He found himself 
very soon clutching with his fingers one of the posts of that stile, 
while with his other hand he dug his stick savagely into the sun- 
baked earth And it seemed to him that every revolting or secretive 
instinct he had ever had took on a material shape and became as 
an actual portion of his physical body 

He became, in fact, a living human head, emerging from a 
monstrous agglomeration of all repulsiveness And this gross mass 
was not only foul and excremental, it was in some mysterious way 
comic He, the head of this unspeakable body, was the joke of the 
abyss, the smug charlatan-png at which the devils shrieked with 
laughter 

The queer thing was that his brain moved at this moment with 
incredible rapidity His brain debated, for example, as it had never 
done before, the insoluble problem of free-will, the problem of the 
very existence of the mystery called ‘will ’ And then, all in a 
moment, with a crouching wild-ammal movement of his con- 
sciousness, he flung a savage defiance to all these doubts He laid 
hold of his will as if it had been a lightning-conductor, and, 
shaking it clear of his body, thrust it forth into space, into a space 
that was below and yet above, within and yet beyond Poll’s Gamp 
and Babylon Hill And then, in a second, in less than a second, so 
It seemed, as he recalled it afterwards, there came flowing in upon 
him, out of those secret depths of which he was always more or 
less conscious, a greater flood of liberating peace than he had ever 
known before * 

He had the sensation, as he came down the slope, of having 
left behind, on the top of Babylon Hill, some actual physical body - 
a body that had been troubhng him, hke a great repulsive pro- 
tuberance, both by Its appearance and by its weight He felt 
hghter, freer, liberated from the malice of matter Above all he felt 
once more that his inmost identity was a hard, round, opaque 
crystal, which had the power of forcing itself through any substance, 
organic, inorganic, magnetic, or psychic, that might obstruct its way 

There were a few lights twinkling still among the Blacksod roofs 
But he had no notion whether Christie’s was among them, and at 
this moment it seemed ummportant A new fragrance filled the 
air as he descended, which he defined to himself as the actual smell 
of Somersetshire, as distinct from the smell of Dorsetshire - the 
far-off fragrance, in fact, full of the exhalations of brackish mosses, 
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amber-coloured peat-tussocks, and arrow-pointed water-plants, of 
the salt-marshes of Sedgemoor 

Once m the town, he took without any hesitation - though he 
did not forget that long vigil of the mght m June - the particular 
way that led past the Torp monument-yard As he approached 
Preston Lane through the deserted streets, he found himself 
thinkmg shamelessly and contentedly of the pleasure of making 
love to Gerda before he went to sleep 

His mind, after the experience he had gone through, seemed to 
float hghtly and carelessly over every aspect of his existence The 
personality of Christie remained the same through everything 
It was as if to everythmg he did, even to makmg love to Gerda, 
Ghnstie set her proud and careless seal This mdeed - so he said 
to himself - was the solution of that dilemma on which he had been 
impaled Chnstie did remain the great aim and purpose of his 
life, but these innumerable other people were part of the body of 
that life itself They were what he was, his ways, his habits, his 
customs, his mamas, his impulses, his mstmets, and mth all that he 
was he had now been drawn to Ghnstie as if by a magnet strong 
enough to move a great slave galleon of manias and superstitions, 
en masse across the deep ' 

Airy and hght as it now was, his soul seemed to have been 
hberated in some secret way from all that clogged and burdened 
It The slave galleon of his mamas rocked and tossed on a smooth 
tide, but his soul, hke a careless albatross, rode on the masthead 
There was a strange humimng and smging from the galleon itself, 
as if the immense peace of that summer mght had turned it into a 
tnreme of dehverance, carrying liberated pilgrims to the haven 
where they would be Something unutterable, some clue, some 
signal, had touched the dark bulkheads of tlus mght-voyager, 
so that hereafter all might be different What was this clue'‘ 
All he knew about it now was that it meant the acceptance of some- 
thmg monstrously comic m his mmost bemg, something comic and 
stupid, together with something as grotesquely non-human as the 
sensations of an ichthyosaurus ' But once havmg accepted all this, 
everythmg was magically well ‘Christie' Ghnstie'’ he cned m 
his heart, longmg to tell her about it 

He stopped when he was opposite the famihar pigsty, and lifted his 
head, breathing deeply At that moment F ate seemed so kmd to him 
that Its kmdness was almost too great His love for Ghnstie seemed 
to touch vnth a kmd of transparency everything that he looked at 
Rapidly he crossed the road, entered his house, and ran upstairs 
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He found the room dark, but when he had ht a candle he saw 
that the girl was lying wide awake, her head propped high on the 
two pillows He was m such an exalted mood that he was hardly 
surprised at her first words 

‘Oh, Wolf, Wolf/ she said, ‘I*m almost sorry you’ve come so 
soon I’ve been looking through that window for hours and hours 
What’s happened to me I don’t know, but I’ve not felt like this 
since that evening when you first loved me in the river fields ’ 

He stooped and kissed her without attempting an answer, and 
when he held her presently m his arms and the room was again 
dark, it was as if they each found an opportunity in their embraces 
wherein to express an accumulated tide of feelings that spread out 
wide and far - spread out beyond all that he could feel for her, and 
beyond - so it seemed to him, as he tasted tears on her cheek - 
all that she could feel for him 

And now, as their dalliance sank into quiescence, one of Wolf’s 
final thoughts before he slept was of the vast tracts of unknown 
country that every human consciousness includes in its scope 
Here, to the superficial eye, were two skulls, lying side by side, 
but, in reality, here were two far-extending continents, each with 
Its own sky, its own land and water, its own strange-blowing winds 
And It was only because his own soul had been, so to speak, 
washed clean of its body that day that he was able to feel as he 
felt at this moment But — even so - what those thoughts of hers 
had been, that he had interrupted by his return, he knew no better 
now than when first he had entered her room and had blown out 
her candle 
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14 


CROOKED SMOKE 


It was with a fairly untroubled mind that Wolf set off the 
following afternoon for King’s Barton And it was with a 
pecuhar sense of recovery that he found himself seated side by 
side with Mr Urquhart at the littered table m the great hbrary 
wmdow 

Incredibly fragrant were the garden scents that flowed in upon 
him, past the Sqmre’s pendulous eye-folds, Napoleonic paunch, 
and withered pantaloon-legs The old rogue had discovered a 
completely new stratum of obscene Dorset legends He had got 
on the track now of accounting for certain local cases of mis- 
behaviour, on the groimds of hbidmous customs revertmg to very 
remote times He was, in fact, at this moment gathenng all the 
matenal he could find about the famous Cerne Giant, whose 
phalhc shamelessness seemed by no means confined to its harmless 
representation upon a chalk hill 

As he looked down, past Mr Urquhart’s profile, upon the lawn 
below, and contemplated the rich imnghng of asters, lobehas, and 
salpiglossis in Roger Monk’s favounte flower-bed, it seemed to 
Wolf that certain prematurely fallen leaves, which he caught sight 
of down there upon the grass, had struck his consciousness long 
ago with a tremendous sigmficance Those sultry glowmg purples 
those dead leaves what toaf that sigmficance^ ‘This day 
is gomg to be a queer day for me,’ he thought For he had become 
aware that some screen, some casement, at the back of his mmd, 
behmd which his most secret impressions hved and moved m their 
twihght, had swung open a httle 

He kept starmg down out of that hbrary wmdow past his em- 
ployer’s profile That purple glow firom the flower-bed those 
dead leaves why was there no dew down there ^ It was 
autumn dew he was thinking about that August day silvery 
mist upon purple flowers ‘The most important things m my 
life,’ he said to himself, ‘are what come back to me from forgotten 
walks, when I’ve been alone Dark grass with purplish 
flowers dead leaves with dew on them I wonder,’ he 
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thought, *how much room those undertakers left between old 
Smith’s face and his coffin hd 

And then he thought, ‘I wonder if old Smith ever noticed the 
look of dew upon dead leaves^’ and he shifted his position a httle, 
as a cold shiver went through him 

But Mr Urquhart now broke sdence Some telepathic wave 
must have passed from his secretary’s wandenng imnd mto his own 

‘What’s this news I hear,’ he said, ‘about Albert Smith ^ The 
old chap’s kicked the bucket, eh^ Lovelace was over here this 
mormng, and he tells me the fellow died last night and left nothing 
but debts A bad lookout for those two girls, what ^ Lovelace even 
hints at smcide ’ 

The Sqmre paused, and a very curious expression came mto his 
face 

‘They talked of suicide when Redfem died,’ he went on ‘I’d 
like to know what think, Solent, about this busmess of shu fflin g 
off without a word to anyone? D’ye think it’s easy for ’em? D’ye 
think they do it with their brains cool and clear? D’ye think they 
have some pretty awful moments or not, ha? Come, tell me, tell 
me ' I hate not to know these things Do they go through the devil 
of a time before they brmg themselves to it, eh ? Or do they sneak 
off hke constipated beagles, to eat the long ditch-grass and ha’ done 
with It?’ 

Wolf tned m vain to catch his employer’s eqmvocal eye as he 
listened to all this Never m his acquaintance with Mr Urquhart 
had he felt so baffled by the dnft of the man’s nund Somethmg 
in himself, nsmg up from very hidden depths, gave him a humed 
danger signal, but what possible danger there could be to him 
from the man’s words he was unable to see 

‘Do they mmd it or don’t they?’ repeated the Squire ‘People 
pity ’em , but what does anyone know ? Perhaps the only completely 
happy moments of a man’s hfe are when he’s deaded on it Thmgp 
must look different then - different and much mcer, eh, Solent? 
But different anyway, very different Don’t ’ee think so, Solent? 
Qjute different Little things, I mean Thmgs like the handles 
of doors, and bits of soap in soap-dishes, and sponges on washmg- 
stands ' Wouldn’t you want to squeeze out your sponge, Solent, 
and pick up the matches off the floor, when you’d decided 
on It?’ 

Wolf was spared the necessity of any retort to this by the 
appearance of Roger Monk The man came m without knockmg 
and walked straight up to their table 
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Wolf peered at him with quizzical screwed-up eyes He couldn’t 
help recallmg that explosion of hoimcidtil hatred which he had 
hstened to outside Lenty Cottage But the gardener’s countenance 
was impassive now as a human-faced rock 

‘Eh^ What’s that, Monk? Speak up Mr Solent will not mind ’ 
‘Weevil and young Torp, sir, round at the back, sir, asking for 
leave to fish in Lenty Pond, sir ’ 

Monk uttered the words m a low, discreet, colourless voice 
Mr Urquhart at once assumed a blustermg great man’s tone of 
gemal condescension, as if he were addressing himself to the youths 
in question 

‘Sporting young men, ha ? Gay young truants, ha ? Well, we 
mustn’t be too stnct Do ’em good, I daresay, on a fine afternoon 
Probably catch nothing but a perch or two' Certainly, Roger 
I’ve no objection, Roger ’ 

But the man still remained where he was 
‘They did say, sir, that you said something the other night to 
them, sir, about - ’ 

But Mr Urquhart interrupted him 

‘I’ve no time now I’m busy with Mr Solent Tell ’em to clear 
off and fish all they hke There’s nothing more, Roger, thank you 
Tell ’em to fish the pond from end to end, but not to trample 
down the rushes Tell ’em to be careful of the rushes, Roger 
That’s all, Roger ’ 

His last words were uttered in such a final and dismissing tone, 
that the man, having given him one qmck mterrogative look, 
swung round on his heels and left the room 
The Squire turned to Wolf 

‘A htde sport for the populace, eh, Solent? Do ’em good, what? 
Doesn’t pay to be too stnct these days Seignonal nghts and that 
sort o’ thing grown a bit old-fashioned, ha?’ 

The conversation lapsed after this, and they returned to their 
mvestigations concermng the Ceme Giant 

It was Mr Urquhart’s part to select, fi’om the mass of their 
matenal, the particular aspects of Dorset history which lent them- 
selves to their work It was Wolf’s business to purge and winnow 
and heighten these to the general level of the style which they had 
adopted 

‘Every bibhophile in England’!! have this book on his shelves 
oneday, Solent,’ remarked the Sqmre, after abouthalf an hour’swork 
Wotf did not reply For some reason he lacked the faintest 
flicker of an author’s pnde m what they were domg 
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They worked on for nearly a whole hour after tins Then Mr 
Urquhart suddenly uttered these strange words 

Tt would be wonderful to see one’s sponge and one’s hairbrush 
as they’d look just then ’ 

Wolf hurnedly gathered his wits together 
‘You mean after you’d decided upon it'” he said 
Mr Urquhart nodded 

‘You’d see ’em in a sort of fairy-story light, I fancy,’ he went on, 
‘much as infants see ’em, when they’re so damned well pleased 
with themselves that they chirp like grasshoppers It would be 
nice to see things like that, Solent, don’t you think so ? Stripped 
clear of the mischief of custom^ It would be very 
nice to see anything hke that’’ 

His voice assumed a languid and dreamy tone, full of an infinite 
weanness 

Wolf found It difficult to make any mtelhgent comment His 
own mind was worrymg about many teasmg details just then, such 
as what he was to say to his mother with regard to Mattie and 
Olwen, and whether he should go to Ramsgard between tea and 
dinner or wait till later in the evemng 
Mr Urquhart suddenly rose to his feet 
‘Let’s stroll round to Lenty Pond, Solent, and tell those lads they 
can bathe if they want to It’s bathing they really like,’ he added 
emphatically, ‘much more than fishmg Good for the rabble, too, 
don’t you tlunk so, Solent, to learn to swim ?’ 

Wolf could only patiently acquiesce He did, however, snatch 
a brief glance at his watch 

‘It’s nearly four, sir,’ he said ‘You won’t mind if I leave you 
after we’ve been over there, and run round to my mother’s^’ 
The man waved his hand with a neghgent, indifferent gesture 
It was a mere nothing, this gesture, but in some queer way it 
rather chilled Wolf’s blood ‘It must have been,’ he thought to 
himself, ‘exactly m that way that the high priest waved his hand 
when he uttered the memorable expression, “What is that to ? 
See thou to that ’ 

They went out together, and Wolf was almost imtated by the 
unnecessary speed with wluch Mr Urquhart walked 
They did not, for all this hurry, reach Lenty Pond umnterrupted 
Just as they were entenng the field above the Otters’ house, they 
came unexpectedly upon Jason The poet had - as far as WoU 
could make out - been sitting in the ditch, both for coolness and 
for seclusion, but he emerged firom his retreat in comparative self- 
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possession, and accepted Mr Urquhart’s rather curt invitation to 
join them with quiet acqmescence 

They all proceeded therefore across the field, Wolf forgetting 
his personal anxieties in his interest in the way his two compamons 
treated each other 

‘Your peaches are very fine this year,’ said Jason to the Squire 
‘And It was a very good idea of yours to put netting over them 
Thieves are afraid of touching netting It’s like the Latin words at 
the begmnmg of a psalm It makes fruit seem more than fruit - 
something sacred, I mean ’ 

‘You must make my gardener pick you some of the sacred fruit 
when you next explore my garden,’ said Mr Urquhart 

‘You’ve put your garden-seats in such a very weU-chosen place,’ 
went on the poet m an eager, propitiatory manner ‘None of these 
country fools understand why your garden-seats are between 
the yew hedges and the pnvet hedges They’ve no more idea of 
how garden-seats should be arranged -I mean, with regard to 
shadows - than a Sturminster goose has of the taste of Tangenne 
oranges ’ 

‘I hope,’ said Mr Urquhart dnly, ‘that you will not fail to take 
advantage of all the shadows m my garden when you happen to 
be there ’ 

Wolf glanced at the Squire’s face as he spoke, and was starded 
by Its look of agitated annoyance But Jason went on rapidly, his 
cheeks growing more and more flushed and a queer dark glow 
showmg itself m his eyes 

‘There are idiots who can’t enjoy that shrubbery of yours, 
Mr Urquhart, just because the bushes aren’t tnmmed Un- 
tnmmed shrubberies are by far the best Children and faines are 
safe there. Silly old women can’t walk about m them, and God 
can’t get into them ’ 

‘I hope you’ll never h-urt younelf, Otter, when you happen to 
be waling about m my shrubberies ’ 

The tone in which lus employer uttered these words did not 
altogether surpnse Wolf In his earher conclusions about these 
two men he had taken for granted that Jason was helpless m Mr 
Urquhart’s hands Hehadalreadybeguntowaverahtdemthisview 

They now arrived at the edge of Lenty Pond, and Wolf was 
amused by the sight of two naked figures, splashmg, gesticulatmg, 
and chnging to the branches of a submerged willow It was clear 
that Mr Urquhart’s ‘populace’ had not waited for any formal 
permission to substitute bathmg for fishmg 
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‘Hullo, lads ' You’ve done very wisely, I see,’ said the lord of the 
manor, approaching the edge of the water and leamng on his cane 

‘Take care of the leeches, you two ’’ cned Jason with benevolent 
unction 

If Wolf had been previously struck by the unrestrained manner 
in which the poet had raUied the great man, he was still more 
arrested by the change that now came over Mr Otter’s expressive 
face It had been stonily self-centred when he came out of the 
ditch It had been twitching with mischief as he talked It now 
became suddenly suffused with a kmd of abandoned sentimentality 
Every trace of nervousness passed out of it and every shadow of 
misery It seemed to be illuminated by some soft inner light, not 
a radiant light, but a pallid, phosphorescent nebulosity, such as 
might have accompamed the rehgious ecstasy of a worshipper of 
will-o’-the-wisps 

Lobbie Torp, his thin white figure streaked with green pond- 
weed, staggered out of the water and sat down bv the side of 
Jason on the bank, beatmg the flies away fi'om his legs with a 
muddy willow-branch 

Wolf noticed that the poet’s expression assumed a look of almost 
beatific contentment as he proceeded to enter upon a whispered 
conversation with the small boy, who himself, as far as Wolf 
could see, was too occupied in castmg awestruck glances at the 
Sqmre to give the least attention to what was being smd to him 

‘It’s not too warm, gentlemen,’ called out Bob Weevil, with a 
forced shiver, pulhng himself up, rather foolishly and self- 
consciously, by the tree-trunk m front of him 

‘Why don’t you take a swim, Weevil^’ enqmred Mr Urquhart 
blandly 

‘He dursn’t, sir He’s afeared of they girt water-snakes,’ cned 
Lobbie Torp 

Bob Weevil’s reply to this taunt was to drop his hold upon the 
tree, swmg himself round, and strike out boldly for the centre of 
the pond 

‘Well done. Weevil ' Well done cned out the Sqmre m high 
dehght, watchmg the flexible muscles and shm back of the 
swimmer as the muddy npples eddied round him 

‘Float now. Weevil '* he went on ‘Let’s see you float ’’ 

The youthful dealer in sausages turned upon his back and beat 
the surface of the pond with arms and heels, causing a solitary 
moor-hen, that hitherto had remained in temfied concealment, 
to nse and flap away through the thick reeds 
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There passed rapidly through WolTs mind, while all this went 
on, a hurned mental estimate of his own feelings He felt - and 
he frankly confessed it to himself - in some queer way defimtely 
uncomfortable and embarrassed The air of excited well-being 
around himjarred upon his nerves as if there were actually present, 
hovenng with the gnats and midges above that pond, some 
speaes of electricity to which he was completely insensitive He 
felt awkward, ill at ease, and even something of a fool 
What puzzled him, too, profoundly and annoyingly, was the 
fact that the psychic ‘aura’ of the situation seemed entirely natural 
and harmless The presence of those two lads seemed to have 
drawn out of both his equivocal compamons every ounce of black 
bile or comphcated evil 

The Squire had the air of an innocent, energetic schoolmaster 
supermtendmg some species of athletic sports Jason had the look 
of an enraptured saint, hberated from earthly persecution and 
awakenmg to the pure ecstasies of Paradise 
He himself began vaguely wondenng, as Bob Weevil reversed 
his position and with vigorous strokes approached the willow tree, 
whether the numerous intimations of penl he had been receivmg 
lately had any reality m them 

He had been, he knew well, taking for granted for many months 
that between lumself and Mr Urquhart there existed some sort 
of subterranean struggle that ultimately would articulate itself 
m some volcamc explosion But at this moment, half hypnotized 
by the heavy sunshme, by the disturbed waters of Lenty Pond, 
by the classic nakedness of the two youths, he found himself 
beginmng to wonder if the whole idea of tlbs psychic struggle 
were not a fancy of his brain 

The sense that this might be the case had an extremely dis- 
concerting effect upon him, and seemed to menace with doubt 
and confusion one of the doimnant motive powers of his identity 
He knew very well why it had this effect His whole philosophy 
had been for years and years a dehbcrately subjective thmg It 
was one of the fatahties of his temperament that he completely 
distrusted what is called ‘objective truth ’ He had come more and 
more to regard ‘reahty’ as a mere name given to the most lasting 
and most vivid among ail the vanous impressions of life which each 
individual expenences It might seem an insubstantial view of so 
sohd a thmg as what is called ‘truth’ , but such was the way he 
felt, and he thought he would never cease to feel like that At 
Jiny rate, one of his own most permanent impressions had always 
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been of the nature of an extreme duahsm, a duahsm descending 
to the profoundest gulfs of being, a dualism m which every Iivmg 
thmg was compelled to take part The essence of this invisible 
struggle he was content to leave vague and obscure He was not 
ngid m his definitions But it was profoundly necessary to his 
hfe-illusion to feel the impact of this mysterious struggle and to 
feel that he was taking part in it What had come over him now 
as he watched the shimng body of Mr Weevil, surmounted by his 
impudent water-rat face, as the self-conscious youth once more 
began his gymnastics with the willow tree, was a sort of moral 
atrophy Sittmg on the bank, hugging his knees, at a httle distance 
from Jason and Lobbie, he had time to watch the Sqmre, and he 
was struck by the purged and almost hieratic look which the man 
now wore, as he stood leamng upon his cane encouraging the silly 
manoeuvres of the sausage-seller ‘He looks like a mediaeval bishop 
watching a tournament,’ Wolf said to himself And the placid 
sunburnt sympathy he felt for the man’s amiable passivity seemed 
seepmg in upon him like a warm salt tide - a tide that was outside 
any ‘dualism’ - a tide that Weis threatening the banked-up dis- 
crimmations of his whole life 

Then all m a moment he asked himself a very searching question 

‘What would I feel at this moment,’ he said to himself, ‘if Weevil 
were a girl and Lobbie a htde girP Should I in that case be qiute 
imtroubled by this Giorgione-hke file ehampitre^ No •’ - so he 
answered his own question - ‘I should feel just as uncomfortable 
even then at my comphaty It isn’t a question of the sex it’s 
a question of something else it’s a question of-’ A noisy 
splash made by Lob as he darted mto the water, and a still louder 
splash made by Mr Weevil as he plunged to meet him, interrupted 
Wolf’s train of ideas 

He glanced at his watch It was a quarter to five He scrambled 
to his feet and picked up his stick ‘I must rush olF,’ he cned 
‘You’ll excuse me, sir 5* We’ll meet agam soon. Otter Good-bye, 
WeevU • Good-bye, Lobbie ' Don’t stay m too long or you’ll catch 
a chill, and I shall get mto trouble with the family ’ 

Mr Urquhart and Jason seemed as mdifferent to his departure 
as if he had been an mqmsitive Guernsey cow who had approached 
them and then gone off with a flick of her tail As he walked across 
the field he had an tmeasy sense that he was retreatmg from 
some occult arena where he had suffered an irreversible defeat 
The stirang of the waters of Lenty was evidently penlous to 
him' 
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He found his mother sitting over the tea-table in Roger Monk’s 
trim house, sewing artificial poppies round her hat 
Durmg their tea together he related all he chose to relate of the 
hatter’s death His mother, however, with her accustomed airy 
directness, like the swoop of a kestrel, pounced at once on the mam 
issue 

‘That’s what I wanted to discuss with you,’ she said ‘What’s 
going to happen to those Smith girls 

She gave him one of her sharp, quick looks, full of worldly 
sagacity, and yet full of a kmd of humorous recklessness 

‘No one has the least idea,’ he responded ‘I wish I could do 
something for them But I don’t see how I can ’ 

His mother looked mischievously and affectionately at him 
Suddenly, coming round the table, she kissed him with a senes 
of httle bird-hke pecks ‘There’s no one like my Lambkm,* she 
said hghtly, ‘for being too good to hve*’ 

Havmg thus given him the feehng - how well he knew it ' - 
that the very deepest stretch of his spint only appeared as a pretty 
httle pet-dog tnck to her cymcal maternal eroticism, she went back 
again, round the table, to her seat 

She drank more tea after that and ate more bread-and-butter, 
and Wolf received the impression that his obvious concern over 
Mattie and Olwen had for some reason given her a deep sense of 
satisfaction 

It was certainly a rehef to him that this was so , and yet, as he met 
her warm, iromcal, half-mischievous glance, a glance full of a sort 
of gloatmg tenderness that laughed at both itself and its object, he 
felt obscurely uneasy 

‘I hope,’ he said at last, ‘that I shan’t inflict my philanthropies 
on Gerda Fortunately she’s got a very sweet nature ’ 

A somewhat gnm look passed over Mrs Solent’s face Her 
adamantine chin was pushed forward, and her under hp, like 
the under hp of a carnivore, protruded itself in an extremely 
formidable manner 

‘I don’t see your pretty Gerda putting herself out for anybody,’ 
she said 

Wolf began instantaneously to grow angry - far more angry 
than he could himself accoimt for 
‘She’s as anxious about them as I am,’ he retorted hotly 
‘She knows you too well, Wol^ to dare to thwart you,’ remarked 
Mrs Solent 

‘It’s her generous nature'’ he cried, with a trembhng hp ‘It’s 
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pure and simple magnamimty, such as not another girl in the 
world would show '* 

His mother’s massive face, under her weight of silver hair, 
darkened to a dull red 

‘I’m afraid you spoil us all, Lambkm,’ she said with a wicked 
airy httle laugh ‘But your Gerda knows how to play her cards ’ 

She had never spoken to him m this tone before The magnetic 
current of his anger had touched an evil chord in her own nature, 
and her laugh was sardomc 

‘Play her cards*’ he cned in high mdignation ‘She’s utterly 
mcapable of such a thmg* I wish you’d learn the same sweet 
generosity, mother • It’s you who “play your cards,” as you call it ’ 

Mrs Solent rose to her feet, her face pale now and hard-set as 
flint 

‘You’d have done better to have gone back to Blacksod this 
afternoon. Wolf,’ she said, ‘if that’s how you feel about me *’ 

‘Mother, you are absolutely unfair*’ he cned ‘And you’ve 
always been unfair about Gerda You hate her for some uii^own 
absurd reason Pure snobbishness, most likely* And you’d like 
to hurt her, to make her suffer, to spoil her hfe That’s why - oh, 
I see It now* - you’re so glad I’m fussed up about Mattie You 
thmk that will spoil everything for Gerda, and you are glad that 
it should *’ 

She came agam round the table now, but with a very different 
purpose from her previous gesture, and yet, as Wolf knew well, it 
was the same savage eroticism that dominated both these move- 
ments 

‘I care nothing, not one crow’s feather, for your pretty brainless 
Gerda *’ she cned, standmg quite close to him, her left hand on the 
handle of the silver cake basket which formed the centre of the 
tea-table, and her nght hand opemng and shutting as if it were 
galvanized ‘I’ve been good to her, to please you, and I’ve been 
made a fool of for my trouble Don’t you think I don’t know how 
little I count any more m your life. Wolf* Nothmg nothing 
. nothmg* You just come and see me You flatter me and cajole 
me But you never stay* Do you realize you haven’t stayed one 
mght tmder the same roof with me smce you married ■* Oh, it’s all 
nght* I don’t complam I’m growmg an old woman, and old 
women aren’t such pleasant compamons as brainless httle girls* 
Oh, It’s all nght* But it’s a funny expenence, this bemg shelved 
and superaimuated while your feehngs are just as young as any- 
one’s*’ 
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Her voice, as she let herself be overwhelmed by a bhnd rush of 
accumulated self-pity, began to break and choke, and then, all in 
a moment, it rose to a ternble, ringing intensity, like the sound of 
a great sea-bell in a violent storm 
‘It’s all nght ' I can stand It'* she cried ‘I had plenty of practice 
with your father, and now I’m gomg to have the same thing with 
you Oh, it’s a cruel thing to be a woman ’’ 

She pushed back her grey hair from her forehead with one hand, 
while the other twitched frantically at her waistband Never 
had her handsome features looked more noble, never had her 
whole personahty projected such magmficent, such pnmeval 
passion 

Wolf, as he watched her, felt weak, despicable, faltenng He 
felt like a fimcal attendant watchmg the splendid fury of some 
Sophoclean herome He became aware that her anger leaped up 
from some incalculable crevasse m the rock crust of the umverse, 
such as he himself had never approached The nature of her 
feehng, its directness, its primorial simphcity, reduced his own 
emotion to somethmg ndiculous She towered above him there 
with that grand convulsed face and those expanded breasts, 
while her fine hands, clutchmg at her belt, seemed to display a 
wild desire to strip herself naked before him, to overwhelm him 
with the wrath of her naked maternal body, bare to the outrage 
of his impiety 

In the storm of her abandonment, the hght irony that was her 
personal armour against hfe seemed to drop from her, piece by 
ghttenng piece, and fall tmkhng upon the floor Sometlung im- 
personal rose up m its place, an image of all the stnken maternal 
nerves that had vibrated and endured through long centunes, so 
that It became no longer just a struggle between Wolf Solent and 
Ann Solent - it became a struggle between the body of Maternity 
itself and the bone of its bone ' 

She broke now mto desperate sobs and flung herself face down 
upon the sofa But the demon that tore at her vitals was not yet 
content Tummg half round towards Wolf, and hftmg herself 
up by her arms, she raised a long, pitiful howl like a trapped 
leopard m the jungle ‘Women women women’’ she cned 
aloud, and then, to WolTs consternation, proppmg herself upon 
one of her arms, she held out the other with her first finger ex- 
tended, menaang, prophetic, straight towards him 

‘It’s he who’s domg all this to me ’ You needn’t t hink fliat you 
could do It alone' It’s both of you It’s both' But, oh, you great, 
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heavy, stupid, clumsy lumps of selfishness Something, some 
day, will make you I don’t know what Something, one 
day will make you Something will do it one day 
and I shall be glad Don’t expect anything else I shall 
be glad ’’ 

She drew in her arm and buned her face in the sofa, her body 
heavmg with long, dry, husky sobs 

Wolf surveyed her form as she lay there, one strong leg exposed 
as high as the knee, and one disarranged tress of wavy grey hair 
hanging across her cheek And it came over him with a wave of 
remorseful shame that this formidable being, so grotesquely 
reduced, was the actual human animal out of whose entrails he 
had been dragged into hght and air 

His remorse, however, was not a pure or simple emotion It 
was comphcated by a kind of sulky indignation and by a bitter 
sense of injustice The physical shamelessness, too, of her abandon- 
ment shocked something in him, some vein of fastidious reverence 
But his mother’s cynicism had always shocked this element in his 
nature, and what he felt now he had felt a thousand times before 
- felt in the earhest dawn of consciousness What he would have 
liked to do at that moment was just to slip out of the room and out 
of the house Her paroxysm roused something in him which, had 
she known it, she would have recogmzed as more dangerous than 
any responsive anger But this feehng did not destroy his pity, 
so that, as he now sombrely contemplated those grey hairs, and 
that exposed knee, he felt a more poignant consciousness of what 
she was than he had ever felt at the times when he admired her 
most and loved her most 

He let himself sink down in his chair and covered his mouth with 
his hand as if to hide a yawn But he was not yawmng This was 
an old automatic gesture of his perhaps ongmally induced by his 
consciousness that his mouth was his weakest and most sensitive 
feature, and the one by which the suffermgs of his mind were most 
quickly betrayed 

Then he suddenly became aware that the sobs had ceased, and 
a second later he received a most queer impression, the impression, 
namely, that one warm, glowing, iromcal brown eye was fixed 
upon lum and was steadily regarding him-regardmg him 
through the disordered tress of ruffled hair that lay across it 
He drew his hand from his mouth, rose to his feet quickly, and, 
bending down above his mother, pulled her up from a recumbent 
into a sittmg posture. 
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‘Mother, don’t'* he cued ‘You’re laughing at me, you’re pre- 
tending ' And I rmght have done I don’t know what, because you 
scared me so You’ve just been teasing your poor son, and 
frightened him out of his wits , and now you’re laughing at me '’ 
He fell on his knees in front of her and she left her tousled fore- 
head sink down till it rested against his, and there they remained 
for a while, their two skulls in a happy trance of relaxed contact, 
full of unspoken reciprocities, hke the skulls of two animals out at 
pasture, or the branches of two trees exhausted by a storm 
Wolf was consaous of abandomng himself to a vast undisturbed 
peace -a peace without thought, aim, or desire -a peace that 
flowed over him from the dim reservoirs of prenatal hfe, lulhng 
him, soothing him, hypnotizing him - obhterating everything 
from his consciousness except a faint dehcious feehng that every- 
thing had been obliterated 

It was his mother herself who broke the spell She raised her 
hands to his head and held it back by his stubbly straw-coloured 
hair, pressing, as she did so, her own glowmg tear-stained cheeks 
against his chin, and finally kissmg him with a hot, intense, 
tyrannous kiss 

He rose to his feet after that and so did she, and, moved by a 
simultaneous impulse, they both sat down again at the deserted 
tea-table, emptied the teapot into their cups, and began spreadmg 
for themselves large mouthfuls of bread-and-butter with over- 
flowing spoonfuls of red currant jam 

Wolf felt as if this were in some way a kind of sacramental 
feast, and he even received a queer sensation, as though their 
enjoyment in common of the sweet morsels they swallowed so 
greedily were an obscure reversion to those forgotten diurnal 
nourishments which he must have shared with her long before 
his flesh was separated from hers 

Half an hour later he was walking leisurely towards Ramsgard 
along that now so famihar road He recalled his first acquamtance 
with this road, that day he drove over by the side of Darnley 
Otter, and, as he began to approach the town, he found himself 
glancmg across the fields to his nght, toward the lane that led to 
the cemetery, and then across the fields to the left, toward the 
broader highway which he had followed on the precedmg mght, 
his head full of Mr Smith’s death 
Roads and lanes ' Lanes and roads ' What a part these tracks 
for the feet of men and beasts, dusty in summer, muddy in v^unter, 
had played m his mental consaousness' The thrill that this idea 
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of roadways gave him was a proof to him that his mmd was 
returmng to its independent orbit, after its plunge into that 
maternal hypnosis His spint felt indeed dehciously free just then, 
and expanded its wings to its heart’s content, hke a great flapping 
rook Every object of the way took on an especial glamour, and 
never had he enjoyed so deeply one peculiar tnck of his mind 
This was a certain queer sensuous sympathy he could feel some- 
times for completely unknown people’s lives, as he passed by their 
dwellings He enjoyed it now with especial satisfaction, thinking 
of the people in each cottage he came to, and gathenng their 
experiences together as one might gather a bunch of ragwort or 
hcmp-agnmony out of the dusty hedges 

Well enough did he know how many of these expenences were 
bitter and grotesque, butwhat he enjoyed now, alongwithall these 
unknown people, was their moments of simple, sensuous well-bemg 
Such a moment he himself felt presently, as he leaned over a 
gate to rest, just before the road he traversed entered the outskirts 
of Ramsgaxd Through the warm, misty evemng, full of what 
seemed to him a ventable diffused essence of gold-dust, there came 
some quick wandenng breaths of cooler air, and these breaths of 
air, brushing against his face and passmg swiftly upon their way, 
earned a pecuhar fragrance with them, a fragrance that made 
him think of a certain little garden of old-fashioned pinks that he 
used to pass, on his way to the place where he gave his lectures, 
down a narrow West London alley If in Mr Urquhart’s library 
he had been stirred by Roger Monk’s flower-beds, he was more 
stirred now by this far-off impression The pinks were meagre 
enough m themselves But the thought of them m their sunbaked 
httle garden, so close to the hot pavement, touched some chord of 
seminal memory that gave him just a transportmg thrill 

Where did it come from, this emotion Was it an inhented 
feeling, revertmg to days when some remote ancestor of his, m 
cloister or market-place, used to inhale day by day that particular 
sweetness'* Or was it something larger and more general than 
this^ Certainly what he felt just now, as these cool-waftedairs 
came over the yellow stubble, was not confined to the pmks in 
that hot httle garden behind iron raihngs It was much more 
as if he were enabled to enter, by a lucky psychic sensitiveness, mto 
some continuous stream of human awareness - awareness of a 
beauty in the world that travelled hghtly from place to place, 
stoppmg here and stoppmg there, like a bird of passage, but never 
valued at its true worth until it had veuushed away 
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‘There must be,’ he thought, ‘some deep race-memory m which 
these thmgs are stored up, to be drawn upon by those who seek 
for them through the world - a memory that has the power of 
obhterating mfimte debns, while it retains all these frail essences, 
these emanations from plants and trees, roadsides and gardens, as 
if such thmgs actually possessed immortal souls •’ He turned from 
the gate and pursued his road, swinging his stick from side to side 
like a madman and repeatmg aloud, as he strode along, the 
words ‘immortal souls ’ 

Certain human expressions, meamng one thmg to the philosopher 
and quite another thing to the populace, were always fasanatmg 
to Wolf His mmd began to dwell now upon the actual syllables 
of this phrase, ‘immortal souls,’ until by a famihar transformation 
those formidable sounds took on a shadowy personality of their 
own - took on the shape, m fact, of Chnstie Malakite - and m 
that shape went wavenng away over the fields like a thin spiral 
cloud ' ‘These quamt words, used by the men of old time,’ he said 
to himself, ‘to describe what we all feel, have more m them than 
people have any idea of I must tell Chnstie that •’ And then it 
occurred to him how impossible it would be to explain to any 
hving intelligence the faltenng thoughts that had ended by his 
invocation of the ‘soul’ of a tmy London garden and his embodymg 
It m the wraith of the daughter of Mr Malakite ' 

It still kept hovenng in front of his mmd, however - this phrase, 
‘immortal souls’ - even aftei it had shpped like a boat from its 
moonngs There seemed a noble and defiant challenge in it to 
all that petered out, to all that flagged, that wilted, that scattered, 
that became nothmg, m the melancholy dnft of the world ' 

With the cool airs of that summer evemng wafted about him, 
he felt, as he passed now under the vast shadow of the Abbey 
church, that there were immense resources of renewal, of restora- 
tion, spread abroad over the face of the earth, such as had hardly 
been drawn upon at all by the sons and daughters of men ‘Why 
is It,’ he thought, ‘that this particular expression, “immortal 
souls,’’ should act upon my mmd m this way^’ And as he moved 
slowly along now between the sculptured entrance to the school- 
house and the httle low-roofed shop where the straw-hatted boys 
of the School bought their confectionery, it occurred to him as 
cunously significant that the syllable ‘God,’ so tahsmamc to most 
people, had never, fiiom his childhood, possessed the famteat 
magic for him' ‘It must be,’ he thought, as, passmg under a 
carved archway, he came bolt up on the old monastic conduit, 



‘that anything suggestive of metaphysical umty is distasteful to me 
It must b6 that my world is essentially a manifold world, and my 
rehgion, if I have any, essentially polytheistic ' And yet, in matters 
of good and evil’ - and he recalled his sensations at Lenty Pond - 
‘I’m what they’d call a duahst, I suppose Ay ' It’s fvmny Directly 
one comes to putting feelings mto words, one is compelled 
to accept hopeless contradictions in the very depths of one’s being ’’ 
He moved nght in under the carved roof of the old condmt, 
between the Late Gothic pillars, and laid his hand on the edge 
of the water-trough The traffic of the High Street passed him by, 
and groups of tall straw-hatted schoolboys brushed past him, cold, 
remote, haughty, discreet, like young Romans in some loman 
market-place 

A barrel organ was being played where the pavement widened, 
under the out-juttmg gables of a mediaeval hostelry, and Wolf 
couldn’t help noticing how the abstracted, impassive expression 
of the old man who played it contrasted with a couple of ragged 
little children, glowing cheeked and intent, who danced to its 
Jigging tune 

‘Polytheism dualism,’ he repeated, trymg to retain the 
philosophicail distinctions which he felt crumbhng to bits and 
drifting away But as he fumbled with his fingers at that condmt- 
trough and turned automatically a leaden faucet so that water 
gushed out over his hand, his mind seemed to reject every single 
one of those traditional human catchwords 

‘I just told him It was all bloody rot •’ The words fell upon his 
ears firom the hps of a pale-faced qmet lad, who, with an arm 
roimd the neck of another, swung past Wolf’s retreat, and they 
served to give his thoughts an edge 

‘All bloody rot'’ he mumbled, turmng off the water and 
throwmg a nervous glance round him, lest his proceedmgs should 
have attracted attention ‘But there’s more in all this, all the 
same, than any of these words imphes That’s the whole thing 
Not less, but more ' More, though more of what, I don’t suppose I 
shall ever discover' But more of somethmg ’ 

And as he left the conduit and made his way up the street, he 
had the feehng that his real self was engaged in an exating maze 
of transactions, completely different from those which just now 
occupied his senses and his will 

He found the Smith minage, when Mattie’s httle maid, smilmg 
and radiant at the presence of so much drama, adnutted him after 
a long wait upon ffie doorstep, burdened by the presence of two 
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portly and extremely loquacious undertakers Contrary to custom, 
but due to the nature of his illness and the heat of the weather, it 
had become advisable to place the Hatter of Ramsgard in his 
elm-wood cofiin without further delay 

Mattie had brought Olwen down into the dining-room, so as 
to remove her from the sound of the hammering, but the child 
was nervous and preoccupied, and it was with but a languid 
interest that she busied herself with the black nbbons of Gipsy 
and Antoinette, laid side by side on the great mahogany table, 
with the cushions from Mr Smith’s chair under their waxen heads 
Even Wolf’s arrival did not really distract her, and he would have 
given much to know what the thoughts actually were that gave 
to her httle oval face that sombre pallor and frowning intensity 
Mattie herself seemed strangely lethargic as she drew up one of 
the straight-backed leather-covered chairs and sat down by his 
side, and Wolf found it difficult, as they both stared at the un- 
sympathetic silver on the sideboard, to broach the subject of her 
future, with which his mind was so full 

‘Knock knock knock,’ went the hammer in the room 
above, accompamed by the low-toned rumble of conversation 
from the two mtruders 

‘Death is a queer thing,’ thought Wolf, while the weary 
indifference of Mr Smith’s white face dommated the slow passmg 
of the minutes ‘Would anyone know by that sound,’ he thought, 
‘that those were coffin nails ^ There’ll be another sound when they 
put him mto the hole,’ so his mind ran on , ‘there’U be that pecuhar 
sound of loose, dry mould flung on the top of a wooden hd All 
the world over, those same two sounds Well, not qmte all the 
world over But how many times had Mr Smith heard that 
hammering and that rattle of earth mould ^ Did he sit m this very 
place when they were naihng Loma I must break this un- 
comfortable silence,’ he thought ‘There ' That must have been 
the last' But what the devil are they domg now This silence is 
worse than the hammering Are they havmg a dnnk^’ 

There was a sharp nng at the door bell, and the three stramed 
faces in that dusky dining-room glanced anxiously at one another, 
while the patter of the maid’s feet on the tiled floor responded to 
this new sound 

A minute later and they all rose hurriedly while, to their com- 
plete surprise, Mrs Otter and Damley were ushered into the room 
The httle lady seemed perturbed and embarrassed at the presence 
of Wolfi but Damley gave him a quick reassurmg nod 
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‘I heard by chance,’ began Mrs Otter rapidly ‘We were so 
sorry for you I wanted to come My son was very good He got 
me a carnage I hope you don’t mind my coming ’ 

‘I am sure it’s very nice of you, Mrs Otter,’ murmured Mattie 
‘Sit down, won’t you^ Sit down, please, Mr Otter Thank you. 
Wolf No, that’s been broken for years ’ Wolf made a fumbhng 
attempt to replace the piece of carved mahogany that had come 
off m his hand This mechanical preoccupation enabled him to 
notice in silence the manner in which Damley and Mattie had 
begun to stare at each other 

‘What I had in my imnd, in coimng to you, my poor child,’ 
he heard Mrs Otter say, ‘was to ask a great and really rather a 
difficult favour What I came to say was this oh, I don’t know 
whether I ought to worry you now about it' but my son 
I mean Jason told me I might do just as I hked My 
house is my own, you know '’ This last rather unexpected phrase 
was uttered with such a winmng and whimsical smile that Wolf 
looked hastily at Mattie, very anxious that she should say nothing 
to hurt this visitor’s feehngs He was surprised to observe that 
Mattie had only in the vaguest manner caught the drift of this 
speech 

‘Yes, Mrs Otter, you’ve always been most kmd to me,’ was all 
she said m reply 

‘My son left everything completely m my hands Didn’t he, 
Damley'” Mrs Otter went on There was a perplexed ftown on 
her face now, and she made a feeble httle movement of one of her 
hands towards Damley, as if appeahng to him for help 
‘Didn’t he, Damley?’ she repeated 

But Damley also seemed to have lost the drift of her remarks 
‘You were quite nght, mother,’ he rephed at random ‘You’re 
awfully wise when things are getting senous She’s wonderful 
in a crisis ’ He addressed this last remark to no one m particular, 
and It did little to help forward the general air of cloudiness into 
which the conversation had fallen 

‘She really is wonderful in a crisis,’ he repeated absent- 
imndedly, and Wolf, as he looked at the lethargic silver on the 
sideboard, seemed to hear the voice of the cake basket addressing 
the biscuit bowl ‘She’s wonderful in a cnsis,’ m the tone of an 
anaent playgoer commentmg on an oft-repeated play 

‘Mattie doesn’t know whatever we shall do ’ The words came 
from Olwen, who now stood close to WolTs chair, and the words 
served to bnng matters to a head 
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‘That’s just what I’m talkmg about,’ said Mrs Otter, in such an 
eager tone that everyone turned towards her with full attention 
‘What I came to ask you was this,’ she said firmly, addressing 
herself to Mattie ‘Our Dimity is getting feeble and old, and I’m 
not as strong as I was My son - Jason, I mean - is very particular 
You know what he is, my dear^ What a poet he is Mr Solent 
thinks he’s a gieat poet, don’t you, Mr Solent? Well, what I 
came to say is this It would be such a pleasure to us all, my dear’ 
- here she laid her grey-gloved hand lightly on Mattie’s wnst - 
‘if you’d come and live with us and help me - you know? - help 
me with everythmg Now don’t shake your head like that' I 
know what you mean Of course, this httle one must come, too, 
and of course we’ve got to think of her lessons ’ The httle lady 
drew a long breath, but hurried on before Mattie could utter a 
word ‘It’s her lessons I was thinkmg about I’m very fond of 
teaching children, children that I hke, I mean, and I’ve got all the 
fairy-stones I’ve got the one they wouldn’t let me even see the 
pictures of, when I was httle ’ 

Wolf had already screwed his head round so as to snatch a 
ghmpse of Olwen’s face, and he was surpnsed at the grave glow 
of unrestramed dehght that was now slowly begmmng to spread 
over it But Mattie still shook her head 

‘I couldn’t,’ she murmured in a famt voice ‘Though it’s very, 
very kind of you, Mrs Otter But I could never think of such a 
thing Olwen and I have been talking about it and we’ve made 
up our minds that I must go to work Olwen says she’ll be good 
when I leave her and not fret or be lonely ’ 

At this moment there was a sound of heavy footsteps descendmg 
the stairs, accompanied by a few muffled remarks of a facetious 
kind Mrs Otter glanced at Wolf, who gave her a shght inchnation 
of the head She turned to Mattie humedly 

‘Well, my dear,’ she said ‘I don’t want to rush you against 
your will into anything Though I did set my heart upon it, and 
I’ve thought about it firom every possible side ’ 

Mattie’s answer to this wais to stretch forth her hand and press 
tightly the gloved fingers of the httle old lady But the look which 
she gave her showed no sign of yieldmg It was very tender, but 
it was firm and resolute 

There was another pause then among them all, and once more 
Wolf was aware of a most vivid sense of Mr Smith’s wlute, set 
face, exhausted, detached, commenting with a kmd of desolating 
equanimity upon the events that were taking place Those ponder- 
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ous silver pieces seemed to Wolf now, as he frowned upon them, to 
be gathenng themselves together m that darkening room, to be 
shaping themselves with shadowy persistence into funereal orna- 
ments heaped up beside the dead hatter 

One of the windows behind Wolf’s head was open, and with 
the noises of the street there entered and circled round him a 
deliciously cool air, an air like that which he had been conscious 
of on his approach to Ramsgard, as he leaned over that gate 
Once more the scent of pinks came quivering through his brain 
and he felt a shameless thrill of pleasure This time, instead of the 
wraith of Chnstie Malakite, it was the body of the hatter that 
associated itself with that remembered scent - not any repulsive 
odour of mortality emerging from those nailed-up boards, but 
rather some spiritual essence from the presence of Death itself 
And as he breathed this air, the voices of his companions became 
a vague humming in his ears, and all manner of queer detached 
memories floated in upon him He felt himself to be walking alone 
along some high white road bordered by waving grasses and 
patches of yellow rock-rose There was a town far below him, at 
the bottom of a green valley - a mass of huddled grey roofs among 
meadows and streams - round which the twilight was darkening 
Along with all this he was conscious of the taste of a perculiar kind 
of bakei’s bread, such as used to be sold at a shop in Dorchester, 
where, as a child, they would take him for tea dunng summer 
jaunts from Weymouth The presence of Death seemed to re- 
create these things and to touch them with a peculiar intensity 
He was roused from his trance by the clear, shrill voice of Olwen 
arguing desperately with Mattie 

T want to do what she says^ Why can't we do what she says^ 
I’ll be bad if you don’t let us ^ I won’t go to sleep I’ll be far worse 
than Gipsy or Antoinette I’ll tear my hair out ^ I’ll bite my hand 
^Hush, Olwen he heard Mattie reply *Mrs Otter will be only 
too pleased I can’t accept her offer if you talk like that ’ 

The little girl gazed at her for a moment with a quaint, solemn 
scrutiny Then she laughed, a merry, reassured laugh, and, 
rushing to where Darnley was sitting, slid coaxingly upon his 
knee 

‘You’ll tell her what she must do when everyone’s gone,’ she 
murmured softly, and then, with her eyes fixed upon his face, she 
stroked his beard with her small, nervous hand 

Mrs Otter and Wolf smiled at each other, and there came into 
Wolf’s nund those scenes in Homer where girlish supphants, 
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mortal as well as immortal, lay their hands upon the chins 0^“ those 
they are cajoling' 

‘Would you tear my hmr out as well as your own,’ enquired 
Damley, ‘if she goes on refusing to let you live with US'” Wolf 
thought he had never seen Damley’s eyes look so deeply luminous 
as they did while he uttered those words 
Mattie still shook her head, but although there were tears on 
her cheek, the whole expression of her face was relcixed and at 
peace Indeed, as Wolf kept surreptitiously glancing at her, he 
got the impression that the girl longed to rush away and burst into 
a flood of crying, but not into unhappy crying The kindred 
blood in his veins made him clairvoyant, and he felt convinced 
that if the Otters refused to accept her rejection of their scheme, 
she would eventually be persuaded 

‘Well, my dear cMd,’ he heard Mrs Otter saying, ‘you must 
not answer us in a hurry hke this You see what friends Damley 
and your httle one have already become, and if only - ’ 

She stopped suddenly, for there came a second nng at the street 
door, followed by the same impetuous rush of the little maid across 
the hall This time Wolf looked with dismay mto his sister’s face 
when he heard a well-known voice asking in a loud, firm tone for 
Miss Smith They all got up when Miss Gault was shown mto the 
room Olwen hastily snatched her dolls from the table and earned 
them off to Mr Smith’s big leather chair by the fireplace , and Mrs 
Otter, after a humed bow to the new visitor, followed the child 
to that retreat and entered mto a whispered conversation with her 
The presence of Wolf did not seem to be any surpnse to the 
formidable lady She nodded at him famiharly, as she embraced 
Mattie , but her greetmg to Damley was stiff and formal Damley 
himself seemed qmte unperturbed by this coldness His strangely- 
coloured blue eyes remamed fixed upon Mattie, and he stood with 
his back propped agamst a bookcase, toying with his watch-cham 
In the darkemng twilight of the room - for no one had thought 
of askmg for a lamp - the man’s shm figure, as Wolf glanced side- 
ways at him, had the appearance of some old Van Dyck portrait 
come to life m a Victonan house Behmd his back the great 
heavily-bound editions of those Smdays at Home and Leisure 
Hours, whose illustrations must have solaced many a long evenmg 
m the far-off childhood of Albert Smith, gathered the summer 
darkness about them with that pecuhar mystical solemnity which 
old books, like old trees and old hedges, display at the commg on 
of night And Wolf, as he hstened widi amusement to the discourse 
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of Selena Gault, became aware that, with one of her chance-flung 
fehaties, Nature was arranging a singularly appropriate stage 
for what at any rate was an exciting encounter between Darnley 
Otter and Mattie Smith 

‘Damley must have often met Mattie before,’ thought Wolf 
‘But very likely never in her own house and probably never when 
they could really take in each other’s personahty Besides 
what do I know about them? All this may have begun years ago 
before I came upon the scene at all If so, what secretive 
demons they both have been 

He turned once more to his sister Oh, he couldn’t be mistaken ' 
Why, the girl’s heavy countenance, even in that gloom, had a look 
that he could only describe to himself as transfigured ‘There’s 
certainly something up, there,’ he thought ‘Well' She’ll be a 
htde fool if she doesn’t take the old lady’s offer I’d hke to know, 
though, what Jason did say when this scheme was suggested 
And then, seated a htde back from Mattie and Miss Gault, 
and accepting a cigarette from Damley, who now took a chair 
by his side. Wolf began to be conscious of the dnft of the amazmg 
discourse which the visitor was directing, like a cannonade of 
lumbenng artillery, across the table into the ears of his sister 
Selena’s attire was m good taste enough - mdeed, it was superla- 
tively ladyhke, but it was the ‘rich, not gaudy’ attire of a person 
qmte obhvious of contemporary fashion, and m some queer way 
it lent itself so well to the quality of that room that it seemed to 
bnng the furniture itself to life m support of everythmg she said 
The gathenng darkness assisted at this strange play It was as 
if all the ponderous objects m that room - mcludmg the silver, the 
chairs, the dark green curtains, the grotesque portrait of Mr 
Smith’s father, the leather backs of the Sundays at Home and the 
Leisure Hours, the leather back of a draughtboard, with the 
words ‘History of the World’ pnnted on it, the bronze horses on 
either side of the mantelpiece, the enormous empty coal-scutde - 
' combmed together to give weight to the opmions of this aggressive 
woman, whose own childhood, like that of the silent person up- 
stairs, diey had ramparted with their massive solemmties' 

And Wolf was astounded at the impertmence of what Miss 
Gault did say It was an impertmence covered up with bronze 
and brocade But it was an indecent impertinence It resembled 
the absurd drapery covermg the symbohc figure of Mercy, or 
Truth, or Righteousness, which dominated the great dimng-room 
dock that stood m the middle of the marble chimneypiece ‘I 
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confess I first thought,’ Miss Gault was now saying, ‘of having 
Olwen to hve with Emma and me but I couldn’t have her 

teasing the cats or pining for you so this Home is better 
I have made a lot of enquines about this Home I made them last 
year, for another purpose, and it’s lucky I did, because people 
don’t hear of these things when they really want them The 
beautiful thing about it is that they accept mother and child 
and of course Olwen is hke your child now Another great advan- 
tage about this plan is that Taunton is so near us all only a 
couple of hours by train ’ She made a httle nod m Wolf’s direction 
‘Wolf would be able to run over and see you on Sundays,’ she 
added 

Her voice sank, but the darkened room was full of the echoes of 
It -the whispering of Mrs Otter, who was evidently telling 
Olwen a story, being the only force that resisted it And the 
dark green curtains were dehghted ‘See you on Sundays 
see you on Sundays,’ they repeated, while the draughtboard 
‘History of the World’ echoed the word ‘Sundays,’ making it seem 
like the very voice of that chantable institution which accepted 
both mother and child 

‘And the httle sum required by the authorities,’ Miss Gault 
contmued, ‘I shall be dehghted to provide I do, of course, 
recognize that it was against my advice that you adopted Olwen 
But the child’s naturally fond of you now, and I think it would be 
wrong to separate her from you, as would have to be done if you 
got employment here for the child couldn’t be left alone all 
day and no doubt everything here will be sold Don’t answer 
me just yet,’ the lady went on ‘I want you. Wolf, too, to hear all 
I’ve got to say for, of course well* there’s no need for me 
to enter mto that but what I thought I would ask you now, 
Mattie dear, is to tell me what particular thmgs in this house 
you’re espeaaUy fond of, and then well ' I hope I should be 
able to be present at the auction so that whenever you do have 
a house of your own, they’ll be well* they’ll be, so to speak, 
stiU in the family ’ She turned more boldly towards Wolf at this 
pomt, as if to ensure his recogmtion of her old-fashioned tact 
But Wolf’s impulse at that moment resembled the impulse of 
Kmg Claudius m the play He fdt a desire to cry out m thunder- 
mg tones, ‘Lights* lights* hghts*’ So that it was still left to the 
draughtboard and the bronze clock to appreciate such dehcacy 
and to have the last word 

It was not Wolf, but Damley, however, who broke the spell 
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thrown upon them by Miss Gault He walked rapidly over to 
his mother, whispered something in her ear, took her hand, and 
brought her to Mattie’s side 

‘You’ll be a dear girl and do what we want you to do said the 
old lady clearly and firmly, taking no notice of Miss Gault 
Wolf thought he caught an appeahng glance m his direction, 
though It was so dark now that his sister’s face was a mere blur of 
whiteness But he rose humedly and came up to where they were 
all grouped There was just a half-second’s pause, which enabled 
him to catch an impress of the whole queer scene before he spoke, 
to catch the bewildered anger on Miss Gault’s face, to observe 
that Olwen had possessed herself of Darnley’s hand, to remark 
how Mrs Otter was so nervous that the chair upon which she had 
laid her fingers tapped on the floor, and then he himself spoke 
out with all the weight he could muster 

‘I’m sorry, Miss Gault, and I know Mattie’s most grateful for 
your suggestion, but it had Jill been settled before you came in 
They’re going to stay for the present with our good friends here 
They’re gomg to do what / did when I first came to King’s Barton 
There’ll be time enough later for other arrangements, but for the 
moment Mattie’s going to accept Mrs Otter’s mvitation, and 
Olwen too As to the fiirmture here, we needn’t decide about 
that in any hurry It may be that Mattie would be happier to get 
completely rid of it I know I should, m her case But it’s sweet 
of you to suggest buymg back some of it I’m sure Mattie appre- 
ciates that very much But the chief point j ust now is what she and 
Olwen are going to do, and that has been qmte deaded - hasn’t 
It, Mattie^ They’re going to that hospitable Pond Cottage, where 
I went for my first mght in Dorset •’ 

Wolf’s voice became more and more decisive as he brought his 
declaration to a close, but with an mstmct for preventmg any 
further protests from Mattie, he humedly rushed out into the 
hall and began calhng for the httle maid 

‘Constantia ’’ he shouted ‘Constantia ' Please bnng us the lamp >’ 
What occurred after his departure firom that darkened duung- 
room he never knew His words seemed to have had the efiect of 
the lettmg-off of a gun m a soundless wood For from where he 
waited at the kitchen-door there came to him an mcoherent 
murmur of many confused voices When at last he returned with 
the lamp in his hand and placed it in the centre of the table, 
Olwen was crymg m the leather armchair, where Mattie and 
Mrs Otter were bending over her, while Miss Gault, standmg 
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erect in the centre of the room, was asking Darnley in a strained, 
husky voice whether it was true that they had recently discovered 
m the Abbey-church the actual bones of King ^thelwolf, the 
brother of Alfred 

‘GkDod-bye, then Good-bye, all of you ' I mustn’t be in the way 
any longer ’ With this. Miss Gault bowed to Darnley, nodded in 
the direction of the weeping child, and walked straight into the 
hall 

From Wolf she kept her eyes averted as she passed, but the 
expression of her face shocked him, and he followed her to the 
street door As he bent forward to turn the handle before she set 
her own hand upon it, he caught sight of that deformed hp of 
hers, and the look of it appalled him To see such a thing as that 
was bad enough, but it became worse when the extraordinary 
visage, that now was face to face with him, contorted itself, there 
m the doorway before him, into a puckered mask of outrage 
He felt a htde ashamed of himself for the brutahty of his observa- 
tion at that moment, but he couldn’t help noticmg that Miss 
Gault made a much more childish contortion of her face when she 
collapsed than his adamantine mother had done that same after- 
noon' His mother had ‘lifted up her voice,’ as the Scripture says, 
‘and wept’ , but Wolf remembered well how, even when she was 
howhng like a honess with a spear m her side, her fine clear-cut 
features had retained their digmty Big tears had fallen, but they 
had fallen like ram upon a tragic torso Very different was it with 
Miss Gault at this moment' Three times she made an attempt 
to speak to him, and three times her face grew convulsed 
‘Wait a mmute '’ he blurted out at last, and ran back into the 
dimng-room There he shouted a loud good-bye to them all 
‘See you to-morrow, Mattie dear '’ he cried ‘I leave you in good 
hands, Olwen Good-night, Mrs Otter'’ 

‘I’ll come back and have ^nner with you, if I may,’ he said, as 
he caught up Miss Gault on the street pavement ‘Listen ' What’s 
that stnkmg now^’ He laid his hand on her arm and held her 
motionless ‘Seven o’clock, eh^ Well, you don’t dme till eight, 
so do let’s have a bit of a walk before going to your house ’ 

‘Let’s go to the grave, boy,’ she whispered hoarsely ‘We can 
talk there My Emma won’t nund, even if we are late But how 
will you get back to Blacksod^’ she added with concern 

‘Oh, I’ll take the ten o’clock tram,’ he said ‘That’ll mean that 
I shan’t have any more walking and shan’t keep Gerda up It 
runs stili at that time, doesn’t it^ Or have they changed it 
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But Miss Gault had already given to practical concerns all the 
energy she could spare just then 
‘How lovely this place is at mght ’’ she said, as they passed under 
the Abbey wall ‘I wonder if Mr Otter is right and it is really the 
coffin of King ^thelwolf that they’ve found ’ 

They reached the main entrance to the building, and to their 
surpnse they found it open 

‘Let’s go m for a minute,’ said Wolf His compamon assented 
m Silence and they entered together 

‘I would have liked to have that child to live with me,’ mur- 
mured Miss Gault, ‘but it would have been cruel to the cats 
she’s grown so rough to them lately and she’s not always 
polite to Emma ’ 

Wolf made no reply to this remark, and as they moved slowly 
up the central aisle, which was feebly illummated ^m somewhere 
between the choir-stalls, he allowed his imnd to wander away from 
Miss Gault and her thwarted philanthropies The few hghts that 
were burning hardly reached - and then only with a dim, diffused 
lustre, hke the interior of a sand-blurred mother-of-pearl shell — 
the high fan tracery of the roof Wolf felt strongly upon him once 
again that feehng of mystic exultation which had been hovenng 
over him all day, and when the presence of the hght behmd the 
choir was explained by a sudden burst of organ notes, he felt such a 
thnll of happmess that it brought with it a reaction of sheer shame 
‘Accident he muttered to himself ‘Pure acadent ’’ he repeated, 
as they crossed in front of the altar and made their way to the lady- 
chapel behmd it And he even felt, as he fumbled about m the 
dim hght, lookmg for some sign of the Saxon kmg’s coffin, a sense 
of havmg felomously stolen bis ecstasy from some treasure-house 
of the human race ' ‘Why should I,’ he thought, ‘be singled out 
by pure chance for this^’ That Waterloo-steps face -no King 
iSthelwolf for him, no fan tracery, no scent of pinks - Is my 
gratitude to the gods, then, a base and scurvy feehng^’ 

Even as this thought crossed his mind he stumbled against some 
sort of glass framework upon the southern floor of that lady-chapel 
‘Here we are. Miss Gault*’ he whispered excitedly ‘Only, I 
suppose we shall get into trouble if that organist hears us Look 
here, though, for God’s sake* This is the king’s coffin*’ 

He went down on his knees and pulled aside m the dim hght a 
piece of carpet that had been carefully spread over the glass frame 
The imwieldy form of his compamon was promptly now at his 
side, kneehng too 
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‘Dare I strike a match, d’ye think he whispered 
‘No, no, boy* You mustn’t do that Wolf, you mustn’t, you 
really mustn’t*’ murmured the daughter of the head master of 
Ramsgard School 

But he disregarded her protest, and, fumbling in his pocket, 
produced a match-box and struck a wax vesta 

The httle yellow flame illuminated the glass-covered aperture 
in the floor and threw into such weird relief the hneaments of Miss 
Gault as almost to divest them of their humamty Only a dim 
consciousness of this astoundmg countenance, so near his own, 
reached Wolf’s nund just then He was too excited But afterwards, 
when he recalled the whole mcident, it came back distinctly upon 
him as one of those ghmpses into something aboimnable, ghastly, 
m Nature’s pranks, such as a person were wise to make note of, 
with the rest, as he went through the world* Here, in the mere 
possibihty of such a vision - for, to say the truth. Miss Gault’s 
face by that match-flare was rendered nothmg less than bestial - 
was an expenence to be set against those chance-heard organ notes 
that had mounted up so tnumphantly among the tom battle flags 
Holding the match aloft with his hand, he bent down until his 
face actually touched the glass Nothing Certain mteresting 
chromatic effects certam flickers and blotches of colour that 
was no colour, of sparkles that were opaque, of outhnes that were 
no outhnes and then the match burnt his hand and went out 
Humedly he ht another and held it up, his burnt hand smartmg 
Down went his face till his hooked nose was pressed against the glass 
Sparkles, black, wavermg spots, fluctuating blotches of reddish- 
yellow, httle orbs of blackness rimmed with lunar nngs, and then 
agam darkness * Nothing f Angnly he scrambled to his feet, and 
with childish petulance thrust his smarting fingers mto his mouth 
‘The bones are there ■ ’ he whispered huskily ‘The bones are there * 
^thelwolf himself ' But it’s no use We must come agam by dayhght 
It’s one of those things that are so damnably annoymg Qjnek* 
while the organ’s still playing* I know what these people 
are so touchy about their treasures Let’s get out of here*’ 
He hurried his compamon dowm the great silent nave and out 
of the open doorway He felt much more vexed and perturbed 
than the occasion warranted The meaningless sparkles from that 
tricky coffin hd danced hke imps across the back of his eye-sockets 
‘I suppose It’s too late to go over there now^’ he said, turning to 
her with his hat in one hand and his stick in the o^er, and a 
wavering helplessness emanating from his whole figure 
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‘Not at all, boy - not at all •* pronounced Miss Gault ‘Emma 
must keep supper waitmg for us for once You’ll have time for a 
bite anyway before you catch that tram Come along ' You don’t 
know how fast I can walk ’ 

Wolf put on his hat and strode by her side m silence The air 
began to smell of ram by the time they reached the slaughter- 
house There was a figure with a lantern moving about m the 
yard of the shed, and Miss Gault dragged heavily on his arm as 
they went past, strugglmg with the nsmg wind 

‘You’ll get no meat with me, boy,’ she whispered ‘No meat - 
no meat It’s the only way to help them But I’d go and be hanged 
to help ’em hanged by the neck’ - the wind caught her voice 
and rendered it scarcely audible - ‘by the neck, boy*’ 

Wolf pondered to himself upon the contradictory nature of this 
woman She would go to the death to put an end to slaughter- 
houses, and yet she would pack off Mattie and Olwen to God 
knows what land of an institution for paupers ' 

He felt a secret desire to pumsh her for this mconsistency, and 
he suddenly said ‘It’s really amazingly good of the Otters to take 
m our friends To find such a generous heart in a nervous old lady 
like that makes you think better of the whole human race*’ 

A portion of the impulse that led him to this speech as they passed 
the slaughter-house was doubtless a throb of his own conscience 
over this matter of eating meat The sight of that man with a 
lantern, like some ghouhsh wanderer in a place of execution, 
impressed itself by no means pleasantly on his imnd, and it was the 
electee vibration of this discomfort that gave his voice, as he uttered 
these words, a certain quivering pitch of uimecess2iry emphasis 
The malice m his tone commumcated itself like a magnetic 
current to his compamon, and she took her hand from his arm 
‘The child has wheedled herself round Damley That’s all it is 
The mother is willing enough, because she sees what a good unpaid 
servant Mattie will make I won’t talk about it any more, and I 
didn’t mean to refer to it, but I think you’re simply mad to let her 
accept such a humihatmg position But there it is ' The girl cein’t 
have much pnde, or nothing you said or they said could have 
made her accept such chanty *’ 

His remark havmg brought about this outburst, he was able 
to exclaim in his heart, ‘You rude, ill-bred old woman* You rude, 
lU-bred old woman*’ and, havmg done this, he felt qmte finendly 
toward her again and qmte appeased 
He pretended to be suUang, however, for the whole time they 
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remained m the cemetery, though m reahty he was thinking to 
himself, ‘What a spinted thing it was, after all, to stick by my 
father hke that, when he was a complete social outcast ’’ 

They walked home m even deeper silence tind at a rapid pace 
It was twenty-five minutes to ten when they reached Aldhelm 
Street, only to find Emma in such an agitated temper that Selena 
had to go herself into the kitchen and bnng out to him in the 
sitting-room a plate of curried eggs and a decanter of sherry 
He sat on her sofa and swallowed this hot dish with hungry 
rehsh, eating it m unceremomous fashion with a spoon, and tossing 
oflF so many glasses of wine that Selena glanced at him rather 
nervously as she herself mbbled a biscuit 

‘Emma does cook well he said at last, as he rose to go ‘It’s all 
nght. Miss Gault, dear You needn’t look so anxious I’ve got a 
head of iron ’ And immediately as if to prove he had such a head, 
he felt It to be incumbent upon him to say something affectionate 
and tender ‘I beheve,’ he burst out, ‘I must have just the same 
sort of feeling for you that he had ’’ 

These were his parting words, but it was not until he was sittmg 
in a third-class smoking-carriage of the South-Western train that 
he began to wonder why it was that Miss Gault’s face had such a 
wry smile upon it as he shook hands with her at her door 

He was alone in the carnage, and, windy though it was, he 
kept the window open and sat facing the engine The rush of air 
sobered him, and he observed with interest the scattered bghts of 
King ’s Barton as the tram jolted along its high embankment be- 
tween that village and the Evershot meadows He wondered 
humorously to himself what Jason would say that evemng when 
he learnt of the new invasion of his pnvacy 

His mood saddened before the tram stopped at Blacksod 
‘If I knew I were only gomg to live five more years,’ he thought, 
‘I would give away four of them if I were allowed to spend the 
other one, day and mght, with Chnstie*’ And then, as the cold 
wind made him shiver a little and turn up his coat collar, ‘I 
wonder,’ he thought, ‘whether I’m just weak and cowardly m not 
leaving them aJl and carrymg Chnstie off to London, let happen 
what may^’ 

The tram was now following an umbrageous embankment 
parallel with the River Lunt The muddy smell of that sluggish 
water, which the Ramsgard boys irreverently named ‘the Bog- 
stream,’ assailed his nostnls, bringmg with it a feehng of obscure 
misery A chilhness in his bones, a weanness m his bram, gave now 
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to all the events of the day a sombre colour, like the colour of 
river mud 

As the locomotive slowly lessened its speed, he toed in vain to 
recall those moments of happiness the vision of the bed of 
pinks the sweet emanation from the very body of death But 
in place of these things all he could think of was obdurate roots in 
chnging clay, sparkles and blotches that bore no human meaning, 
hammering of nails into coffins, men with lanterns m slaughter- 
house yards, and the palhd loins of Bob Weevil streaked with the 
green slime of Lenty Pond 
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15 


ROUNDED WITH A SLEEP 

August was drawing to its end, and, with August, the hohdays 
of the Blacksod Grammar School The young aristocrats of Rams- 
gard had several weeks more before their new term began, but the 
humbler pupils whom it was WolTs destiny to teach were now on 
the eve of their return to work 

Anxious to make the utmost of these precious mornings of 
leisure, now so soon to be snatched from him. Wolf had lately 
got mto the habit of persuading Gerda to start out with him, for 
some sort of rural expedition, directly the breakfast things had 
been washed up 

They had explored the country m this way m almost every 
direction, but he found that the easiest thing to do was to have 
some sort of picnic lunch in the direction of Kmg’s Barton, so 
that when they separated he could reach his afternoon’s work at 
the manor without arnving too tired or too late 

Three days before the Grammar School was to reopen he had 
cajoled Gerda into accompanymg him to Poll’s Camp They 
had brought their provisions m a basket and had made their 
meal m imusual contentment under the shelter of a group of small 
sycamores that grew on the western slope of the camp, overlookmg 
the great Somersetshire plain 

Gerda was now fast asleep Stretched out upon her back, she 
lay as motionless as the shadows about her, one arm curved beneath 
her fair head and the other flung upon a bed of moss Wolf sat with 
his arms hugging his knees, and his back against a sycamore trunk 

The weather had been good for the wheat that summer, and 
not too scorching to the grass, so that what he looked at now, as he 
let his eyes wander over that great level expanse towards Glaston- 
bury, was a vast chessboard of small green fields, surrounded by 
pollarded elms of a yet darker colour, and mterspersed by squares 
of yellow stubble 

The earthworks of Poll’s Gamp were not as deeply dug or as 
lofhly raised as many Roman-Bntish ramparts m tl^t portion of 
the West Country They were less of a landmark than Cadbury 
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Camp, for instance, away to the north-west They were less im- 
posing than Maiden Castle, away to the south But such as they 
were, Wolf knew that the mysterious movements of King Arthur 
rex quondam rexgue futurus had more than once crossed 
and recrossed, m local legend, this promontory of grassy ridges 
The day was warm, but the fact that the sky was covered with 
a filmy veil of grey clouds gave to the vast plain before him the 
appearance of a landscape whose dominant characteristic con- 
sisted in a patient effacement of all emphatic or outstanding 
qualities The green of the meadows was a shy, watery green 
The verdure of the elm trees was a sombre, blacbsh monotony 
The yellow of the stubble land was a whitish-yellow, pallid and 
lustreless 

He glanced at the sleeping figure of his compamon, and it 
seemed to him that the milk-white delicacy of Gerda’s face, as she 
lay there, had never been touched by a more tender bloom than it 
wore to-day, under this vaporous, windless sky 

Her breathing was so light as to be almost imperceptible, her 
lips were just parted in a confiding abandonment to a happy sleep, 
while the rounded whiteness of the bare arm she had flung out 
upon the moss had that youthful charm of unconscious trust in the 
kindness of man and nature which, whenever he noted it, always 
struck him as one of the most touching of a young girfs qualities 
And It was borne in upon him how terrible the responsibihty 
was when a man had once undertaken to ‘make,* as the phrase 
nms, one of these fragile beings ‘happy * It came upon him, as he 
watched Gerda asleep, that a girl is much more committed to 
what is called ‘happiness’ than a man is 

Or IS it, he thought, that a man can create happiness by sheer 
obstinate force out of the machinery of his own mind, while a 
girl IS dependent upon all manner of subtle external forces emana- 
ting from nature and returning to nature^ 

Certainly at this moment Gerda seemed to have most dehciously 
abandoned herself to the power of the grass, the grey sky, the 
warm, windless air 

A sad, helpless craving possessed him as he turned from the girl 
and once more surveyed that undemonstrative, unobtrusive dis- 
tance He felt as though he longed to fly across it, in some impossible 
non-human shape ~ fly across it, not with any actual living com- 
panion, but with some shadowy essence, light as that dandehon- 
seed, which at this moment he saw rising high above him and 
floating away westward - with some shadowy essence that at the 
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same time was and was not Christie Malakite - some essence that 
was what Chnstie was to her own inmost self, the bodiless, formless 
identity in that slim frame, that in confronting infimte space could 
only utter the mysterious words, *I am I,’ and utter nothing else 
If only he could do this now, by some occult mampulation of the 
laws of nature ' Cerda’s sleep was deep and sound To her at this 
moment Time was nothing How mad it was that he couldn’t 
plunge with Chnstie, with the inmost soul of Christie, into some 
region outside these things, where a moment was like a whole 
year of mortal life ' 

The vast expanse he looked at had about it, under this grey sky, 
somethmg wistful and withdrawn It resembled those patient, 
melancholy fields, neither happy nor unhappy, where Dante met 
the souls of the great intellects in Limbo With his eyes fixed upon 
its patient-coloured honzons, it did not seem so crazy a notion 
that he and Chnstie might meet and escape, lost, merged, drSiised 
into all this’ 

And then he turned his gaze upon the beautiful girl lying there 
outstretched beside him, happy m her timeless dream-world, 
trusting him, trusting nature, half smiling in her sleep 
Looking at her lymg there, he thought what an appalhng risk 
these lovers of ‘happiness’ take, when they bum their ships and 
trust their hves to the capnce of men 
As he contemplated the lovehness of her figure, it struck him as 
infimtely pathetic that even beauty such as hers should be so 
dependent on the sexual humours of this man or that man for its 
adequate appreciation 

Beauty hke that, he thought, as he looked at her, ought to 
endow its possessor with superhuman happmess, as m the old 
legends, when ‘the sons of God saw the daughters of men’ 
There was a cruel irony m the fact that he of all men had been 
smgled out to possess this beauty -he whose heart of hearts 
had been given to a different being' 

And as he pondered on aU this it struck him as strange that such 
rare lovehness should not protect her, like silver armour, agamst 
the shocks and outrages of life Beauty zis unusual as this was a 
high gift, hke a poet’s gemus, and ought to have the power of 
protecting a girl’s heart from the cruel inconstancies of love 
‘I suppose It IS trae,’ he thought, ‘that when they have been a 
man’s bedfellow, even for a few months, some pecuhar link 
estabhshes itself which it is as difficult to break as if one tore a 
grafted saplmg from the branch of a tree I suppose,’ so his thoughts 
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drifted on, ‘that my love is really more important, m this blmd, 
pnmordial way, to Gerda-just because we have now slept 
together for three months -than it could ever be to Christie, 
though she hves inside my very soul ' I suppose it’s the old fatahty 
of flesh to flesh, of blmd matter, proving itself, after all, the strong- 
est thing on earth ’ 

And then, before he had the least notion that his thoughts would 
drift m such a direction, he found himself engaged m a passionate 
dispute with his father It was as if the dispute were actually 
gomg on down at the bottom of that grave, and though he still 
found himself calhng William Solent ‘Old Truepenny,’ he felt as 
if he had become a lean worm down there, m the darkness of that 
hollow skull, argmng with it, argmng with what remained still 
conscious and cntical, although lost ‘m the pit ’ 

‘This world is not made of bread tind honey,’ cned Wolf, the 
worm, to the skull of his father, ‘nor of the sweet flesh of girls 
This world is made of clouds and of the shadows of clouds It is 
made of mental landscapes, porous as air, where men and women 
are as trees walkmg, and as reeds shaken by the wmd ’ 

But the skull answered him m haste and spoke roughly to him 
‘What you have found out to-day, worm of my folly, I had out- 
grown when I was in the Sixth at Ramsgard and was seduced by 
Western tmtm m the head master’s garden To turn the world 
agam mto mist and vapour is easy and weak To keep it ahve, to 
keep It retd, to hold it at arm’s length, is the way of gods and demons ’ 
And Wolf, hearmg this, lifted up his worm’s voice wxthm that 
mocker and cned out upon its lewd clay-cold cunnmg 

‘There is no reality but what the mind fashions out of itself 
There is nothing but a mirror opposite a mirror, and a round 
crystal opposite a round crystal, and a sky m water opposite water 
m a sky ’ 

‘Ho> Ho* You worm of my folly,’ laughed the hollow skull 
‘I am ahve still, though I am dead, and you are dead, though 
you’re ahve For hfe is beyond your mirrors and your waters 
It’s at the bottom of your pond, it’s m the body of your sun, it’s 
m the dust of your star spaces, it’s m the eyes of weasels and the 
noses of rats and the pricks of nettles and the tongues of vipers 
and the spawn of frogs and the shme of snails Life m me still, you 
worm of my folly, and girls’ flesh is sweet for ever and ever, and 
honey is sticky and tears are salt, and yellow-hammers’ eggs have 
misclbevous crooked scrawls'’ 

Wolfsaw himself nsmg erect upon his tail as he heard these words 
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‘You he to yourself, Truepenny' You he with the old, hot, 
shuffling, fever-smitten he It’s the foam bubbles of your life 
mama that you think so real They’re no more real than the 
dreams of the plantains that grow over your grave'’ 

A movement of Gerda, though she still remained asleep, broke 
up the current of his fancies, and he pulled out his watch 

Damn ' It was time for him to start now, if he was to reach Mr 
Urquhart’s house at the accustomed hour 

‘I won’t have tea with him* he thought *I’ll have tea at the 
Otters’ Then I’ll find out if Mattie and Olwen are still all nght 
there ’ 

He rose to his feet From the hushed indrawn beauty of the hour 
he gathered up new strength for the burden of human fate he 
seemed destined to carry 

Fragment by fragment he collected what was over from their 
lunch and put it back in Gerda’s basket, proddmg into the soft 
earth of a mole-hill, with the end of his stick, the bits of paper m 
which those thmgs had been tied up 

Then, stretching out his arms and seizing with each hand a 
branch of a young sycamore, he swung these two phant limbs 
backwards and forwards, while his gaze concentrated itself upon 
the girl at his feet 

But as he did this the transparency ebbed away from the vision 
of his days, and a fantastic doubt assailed him Was Gerda’s sleep 
so deep and happy because of some occult affinity between her 
nerves and this histone hiH^ 

As if to give substance to his fancy, the girl rolled over languidly 
at that moment and lay prone, burymg both her outstretched 
hands m the soft moss A deep, shuddermg sigh passed through 
her, and her body visibly quivered under her thin dress 

Was there some strange non-human eroticism, he wondered, in 
this contact between the heathen soil and that sleepmg figure’ 
He smiled to himself and then frowned uneasily He began to feel 
obscurely piqued by the girl’s remoteness and inaccessibility He 
felt as if he were actually looking on at some legendary encounter 
between the body of Gerda and the crafty superhuman desire of 
some earth god He began to feel an insidious jealousy of Poll’s 
Gamp, an obstmate hostihty to its mossy curves and grassy hollows 
“Very well'’ he thought, m his fantastic irntahon, as if he 
actually beheld his compamon m the very arms of the hill god 
‘If she draws away from me, I can draw away from her •’ And his 
eyes, wandenng to the roofs of the town, settled on that quarter 
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where he knew the roof of the bookshop to be He tightened his 
hold upon the two saphngs , and inhahng deeply that hushed, warm 
air, he mentally swept off the roof of Christie’s house, and hfting 
the wraith-image of her high into the clouds - he never visuahzed 
Chnstie’s actual appearance in any of these cerebral excursions - 
he whirled her away with him towards that lonely cone-shaped 
hill, nsing out of the plain, that he knew to be Glastonbury 

It was a queer dalliance of the mind that he indulged m just 
then, for he felt that this airy wraith, that was Chnstie Malakite, 
was in some way the child of that mystical plain down there, that 
‘chessboard of King Arthur’ , whereas the girl at his feet was m 
league with whatever more remote and more heathen powers 
had dominated this embattled hill King Arthur’s strangely 
involved personahty, with the great Merhn at his side, was 
associated with both But Chnstie’s ‘Arthur’ belonged to Glaston- 
bury, Gerda’s to a far earher time 

WolTs mind now began analysmg in a more rational manner 
this difference between the hill he stood upon and the landscape 
stretched out before him ‘It must be,’ he thought, ‘that this mass 
of earth is a far older portion of the planet’s surface than the plam 
beneath it Even if its magnetism is purely chemical and free from 
anything that reverts to the old religions, it may very well exercise 
a defimte effect upon human nerves' The plam must, withm 
measurable years, have been covered by the sea Where those 
elm trees now grow must have been shells and sand and swaying 
seaweeds and great sea sponges and voyaging shoals of fish And 
this recent emergmg from the ocean cannot but have given a 
certam chastened quality, hke the quality of old mediaeval pictures, 
to these “chessboard fields ” ’ 

He stared, frowmng intently, at the curves and hollows of Poll’s 
Gamp 

‘How many men,’ he wondered, ‘smce the black cormorants 
and foohsh guillemots screamed around these escarpments, have 
stood still, as I am doing now, and wrestled with the secret of this 
promontory'* Did any of the serfs of Arthur, or of Merhn the 
magician, lean here upon their spades and let their souls sink down 
and down, mto motions of pnmal matter older than any gods'* 
Did any of the Roman legionanes, stark and stoical, making of 
this hill “a sacred place’’ for some strange new cult of Mithras, 
forget both Mithras and Apollo under this terrcstnal magnetism - 
th^ power that already was spreadmg abroad its influence long 
before Saturn was bom of Uranus'* 
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Toll’s Gamp is heathen through and through,’ he thought, ‘and 
even if the old gods never existed, there’s a power here that m 
some queer way perhaps just chemically is at once bewildei> 
mg and hostile to me But the valley this unobtrusive chastened 
valley like some immense, sad-coloured flower floating upon 
hidden water oh, it is the thing I love best of all'’ 

He released the two pliable sycamore branches and let his hands 
sink down , while the thick, cool leaves of the young trees, so resihent 
and sturdy on their smooth, purplish stalks, flapped against his 
forehead 

‘The spirit of this hill escapes me,’ he thought ‘I have an inkling 
that it IS even now watchmg me with defimte maligmty But I 
can’t understand the nature of what it threatens There are powers 
here powers though, by God ' they may be only chemical 
But what is chemical ’ 

He turned his eyes almost petulantly to the south-western limits 
of the valley, to where Leo’s Hill and Nevilton Hill broke the level 
expanse 

‘Those hills are not hke this one,’ he thought, ‘and as for 
Glastonbury, it’s hke the pollen-beanng pistil of the whole lotus- 
vale ' But this place on my soul, it has somethmg about it 
that makes me think of Mr Urquhart It’s watching me And I 
believe at this moment it is making love to Gerda'’ 

He sighed and picked up his hat and oak stick 
‘I must wake Gerda and be oflF,’ he said to himself ‘I shall be 
late as it is ’ 
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A GAME OF BOWLS 


W OLF was compelled that particular afternoon to walk a good deal 
faster than his wont, to reach the manor-house of King’s Barton 
in time foi his daily labour But his work itself was, when he did 
settle down to it, a great deal pleasanter than usual, owmg to the 
absence of Mr Urquhart from the scene 

He found it extremely agreeable to sit at leisure in that 
escutcheoned window, one of whose smaller panes opened to the 
outside air upon such easy and such smoothly-worked hinges as 
made it a pleasure to open it or shut it 

The purple asters and blue lobeha borders in the flower-beds 
below had gathered to themselves a much more autumnal atmo- 
sphere than when he last observed them There were more fallen 
leaves, and upon them, as well as upon the dark velvety grass, he 
fancied that he could discern the moisture of last night’s dew, 
giving them that pecuhar look for which he had been craving 

The actual work he was engaged on lent itself to the breathless 
peacefulness of that grey afternoon He had to take the spiteful 
commentaries and floatmg fragments of wicked gossip gathered 
together by his employer, and translate them mto a style that had 
at least some beauty of its own This style had been his own contn- 
bution to the book, and though it had been evoked under external 
pressure, and in a sense had been a tour de force, it was in its 
essence the expression of WolFs own soul - the only purely 
assthetic expression that Destiny had ever permitted to his deeper 
nature 

The further he advanced with his book the more interested he 
became m this aspect of it He spent hours revising the earher 
chapters, wntten before this style of his had cstabhshed itself, 
and he came to value these elaborated pages as thmgs that were 
precious m themselves - precious independently of whether or not 
they were ever printed 

The Cerne Giant was now the subject of his efforts, and his first 
two rendenngs seemed to him hopelessly below the level of the 
rest of his wntmg 
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‘She had sat on the knees of the Cerne Giant in her youth, 
and Sir Walter, robbed of the delectation of prolonged seduction 
turned, it seems, m inJBmte wearmess, to the more ambiguous 
tastes that procured him his famous infamy ’ 

He put his pen through this and wrote in its place 

‘Those long, hot summer afternoons spent by her m gathenng 
devil’s-bit and hawkweed in penlous proximity to that troubhng 
symbol, had seduced her mind long before Sir Walter seduced 
her body It was natural enough, therefore, for this corrupt 
rogue to come soon to prefer - ’ 

Here he laid down his pen and contemplated once more the 
Sqmre’s notes, which ran as follows 

‘Cerne Giant - real virgimty unknown in Dorset - “cold 
maids” a contradiction - Sir Walter’s disgust - His erudition - 
His platomc tastes -How he was misunderstood by a lewd 
parson - ’ 

‘Good Lord'* said Wolf to himself, ‘I must be careful what I’m 
domg just here The old demon has changed his tune This isn’t 
garrulous history This is special pleadmg ’ 

He took up his pen, erased the words ‘natural enough, therefore, 
for this corrupt rogue,’ and wrote in their place, ‘natural enough, 
therefore, for this baffled idolater of innocence to become a 
misogynist and to turn - ’ He stopped abrupdy, pushed back his 
manuscnpt, and stared out of the wmdow He would have found 
it hard to explam this pause m his work, but a vague consciousness 
of the personahty of young Redfem took possession of his imnd 
‘I’ve never seen a hne of that fellow’s writing,’ he thought ‘I 
wonder what he would have made of this precious Sir Walter 
The blue lobehas, the blades of dark green grass leanmg sideways 
against the edge of the brown mould, as if some faun’s hght hoof 
had trodden them down, came to his consciousness then with such 
a clear revelation of something m nature purer than anything m 
man’s mind, that he felt a sense of nausea with regard to these 
lewd preciosities What was he domg, to be employed at such a 
job^ 

If the book were ever published, none of his own stylistic m- 
ventions, such as they were, could offset the general drift of it 
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And what effect would that drift have^ To which side of the gulf 
between beauty and the opposite of beauty would it draw readers ^ 
Like a drop of ice-cold ram, frozen, accursed, timeless, this 
abommable doubt fell upon his heart and sank into its depths 
The whole subterranean stream of Wolf’s hfe-iUusion had been 
obsessed, as long as he could remember, by the notion of himself 
as some kind of a protagonist m a cosmic struggle He hated 
the traditional terminology for this pnmordial dualism, and it 
was out of his hatred of this, and out of his furtive pnde, that he 
always opposed, in his dialogues with himself, his own secret 
‘mythology’ to some equally secret ‘evil’ in the world around him 
But because the pressure of circumstances had made him so de- 
pendent on Mr Urquhart’s money, it happened that until this 
actual moment he had evaded bnngmg his conscience to bear 
upon the man’s book, though he had brought it to bear freely 
enough upon the man himself 

But now -cold, frozen, eternal, mahgnant - this abommable 
doubt fell upon him like an accursed ram dnp-drop, dnp- 
drop, dnp-drop each drop sinking out of sight into the dim, 
unreasoning levels of his bemg, where it began poisonmg the waters 
‘How can I struggle with this man when I am exhaustmg all 
my mgenuity in trying to make his book an immortal worki” 
Wolf placed the sheets of his manuscnpt carefully m order and put 
a heavy paper-weight on the top of them Then he set himself 
to curse the obscunty of his umverse as he had never done before 
‘Good - evil ? Evil - good he thought ‘Why should these old 
dilemmas rise up now and spoil my life, just as it is roundmg itself 
off into a sohd mtegrity 

He surveyed the great shelves of Mr Urquhart’s hbrary much 
in the same mood as he had recently surveyed the circumvallation 
hues of Poll’s Camp ‘Come out of your grave, you wretched 
Redfem'’ he cned under his breath ‘And let’s hear whatjj'oa 
made of it' Was it the dnp-drop of this infernal indecision that 
sent you scampenng off to Lenty Pond of an autumn evenmg^ 
Did you feel a knot myour head, tightenmg, tightemng, tightenmg'*’ 
The thought came to him then, ‘Suppose I gave up this whole 
job ■*’ And the image of his mother seekmg refuge with Lord 
Carfax, of Gerda back again m Torp’s yard, of himself wandenng 
over the world, far removed from Ghnstie, rose sickemng, ghastly, 
before him 

He lifted the paper-weight from the pile of manuscript It had 
Its own interest, this paper-weight - a slab of alabaster with a 
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silver eagle upon it He tilted it up and balanced it sideways, till 
the eagle looked to hi^ hke a fly on a piece of soap 

‘Soap he thought, and the word put him in mind of what Mr 
Urquhart had said about the transfiguration of little thmgs by the 
decision to commit smcide 

At that moment there was a sharp knock at the door, and Wolf 
started violently, leavmg the paper-weight upside down upon his 
manuscript 

‘Come in •’ he cned, in a loud, irntated tone 
The tall figure of Roger Monk entered and walked gravely up 
to him It had always been a speculation to Wolf how this great 
osder-gardener managed to move so discreetly across these pohshed 
floors The man moved up to him now as if he had been a super- 
natural messenger waUang upon air 

‘I came just to tell you, Mr Solent, sir,’ said Roger Monk, 
‘that there’s a bowhng-match gom’ on at Farmer’s Rest It 
entered my mind, since Squire’s out to Lovelace’s to-mght, 
’twould be a sight you might be sorry to miss, Mr Solent, sir ’ 
‘Where’s Farmer’s Rest'” enquired Wolf 
‘Why, that’s the village pub, sir' Haven’t you ever been mto 
it, sir^ But I expect it’s out of your way It’s out of all decent 
folk’s way, I reckon ’Tis down Lenty Lane, Pond Lane, and 
Dead Badger Lane ’Tis no great way, and I’m thinki ng of gomg 
round there myself So, if it’s no offence, Mr Solent, sir, I 
thought as maybe ye’d like to have my company ’ 

He stopped, and m the manner of the discreet servant of a 
wilful master, stared impassively at the wall till his gentleman 
made his decision 

‘I’d hke to come with you very much, Roger,’ Wolf rephed 
‘But what about tea'’ I wzis thi nking of dropping m at Pond 
Cottage ’ 

‘Don’t do that, sir Come, as I’m telhng ’ee, to Farmer’s Rest, 
and I’ll see to it myself that Miss Bess’ll give you as good a cup o’ 
tea and a better, too, than ye’d ever get from that old Dimity’s 
kitchen Not but what things be much more decent-hke down 
there, smce Miss Smith be hvmg with ’em ’ 

‘How does Dmuty put up with Miss Smith, Roger-” enqmred 
Wolf slyly 

‘Past all expectancy, Mr Solent,’ rephed the other ‘But she’s 
a real lady, that young woman, wWever her Dad were ’ 

‘Why wasn’t Mr Smith her father, then*” 

Roger Monk wmked slyly 
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‘There be as says he weren’t, sir But if you don’t mind, Mr 
Solent, we’d best be getting along, down-village ’ 

He moved towards the door as he spoke, and Wolf got up and 
followed him 

Lenty Lane and Pond Lane were famihar enough, though under 
that grey windless sky they assumed the kmd of expression that 
Wolf always imagined such places to assume when some disturbing 
human event was impendmg, but Dead Badger Lane led him to 
completely new ground It was narrower than either of the 
others and very much overgrown with grass This grass grew long 
and rank on both sides of deep cart-tracks, and amid its greenness 
there were patches of scabious and knapweed 

‘Who’s playing in this bowhng-match Wolf asked, wondenng 
vaguely what there was about these patches of country weeds that 
made him think of a certain dusty road beyond the railway- 
station at Weymouth ‘Beyond the backwater it was, too,’ he 
said to himself 

‘Mr Malakite from Blacksod, sir, be playmg against our Mr 
Valley And I be playmg myself, sir,’ the man added, after 
a pause, m a deprecatory tone 

Wolf prodded the cart-track with ins stick, and, unseen by his 
compamon, pulled down the comers of his mouth and worked the 
muscles of his under jaw 

‘Who are you playing against^’ enquired Wolf m a pohtely 
neghgent tone 

The man gave him a qmck glance 

‘Hope ’tis no offence to name the party, sir, but I be playing 
against your Missus’s Dad ’ 

‘Against Mr Torp cned Wolf, feehng that the situation infront 
of him was growing thicker with discomfort every moment 

‘None other, sir The old gentleman be the best hand at bowls, 
when ’ee be sober, if I may say so, that they have anywhere down 
these ways I learned the game myself’ - these last words were 
spoken with extraordinary impressiveness - ‘in the Shires ’ 

Farmer’s Rest turned out to be a small, whitewashed, thatched 
cottage, not very well kept up, and displaying no sign, as far as 
Wolf could see, of its professional use The place was open and 
they stepped inside 

They were confronted by a narrow passageway leading mto a 
garden at the back, and there, framed by an open door, he could 
see the bowhng-green, with groups of grave men moving solemnly 
across it m their shirt sleeves 
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The pubhc bar was on his right, the private parlour on his left, 
and into this latter room he was ushered by the tall gardener 
‘One minute, sir, and I’ll fetch Miss Bess I expect some of the 
other gentlemen will be glad to have a cup of tea Her name is 
Round, sir, if you don’t mind Miss Elizabeth Round ’ 

Wolf sat down and waited Sure enough, in about five minutes, 
a pretty young woman, plump and rosy-cheeked, but in some odd 
way vacant-lookmg, brought m a tea-tray and placed it on the 
table 

Wolf was completely nonplussed by the personahty of Miss 
Round Superficially she looked clean, fresh, amiable, and a little 
stupid, but all her movements possessed a queer, automatic 
quahty that made him shghtly uncomfortable He couldn’t define 
it at once, but after watching her carefully for a short space, he 
came to the conclusion tliat she was hke a pretty doll, or a human 
mannikin, wound up to perform a given task, but lacking all 
interior consciousness of what she was domg 

‘Mr Malakite sends his compliments, sir,’ she said, ‘and he 
hopes to have the honour of a cup of tea with you in a minute 
He’s just fimshmg his game ’ 

‘Don’t hurry him I’ll be all nght,’ murmured Wolf ‘Is your 
father the landlord here^’ This he added rather lamely, as she 
proceeded with rapid movements of her plump hands to arrange 
the tea-things on the table 

Mass Bess nodded ‘He’s not Dad,’ she rephed calmly ‘He’s 
uncle Dad’s been gone for years ’ 

Whether she meant that Mr Round, for reasons of his own, 
had bolted, or whether she meant that he was dead, Wolf could 
not teU His interest m Miss Bess was famt, m her father, dead or 
ahve, famter still His heart was beating at that moment for qmte 
another cause His glance, fixed upon the door mto the passage, 
kept visualizing the bookseller’s gnzzled head Has ears stramed 
themselves to catch the sound of the old man’s voice 
But for several seconds all he could hear was the knockmg of 
the bowls against one another on the grass outside 
Then he became aware of qiute a diflFerent sound, a sound that 
apparently proceeded from above the ceilmg of the private parlour 
He glanced at Miss Bess, and, to his surprise, she promptly raised 
a plump finger and pressed it against her hps 
‘It’s uncle,’ she whispered ‘He’s heard a strange voice and it’s 
set him oflf’ 

Wolf and Miss Bess both concentrated their attention upon this 
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new sound It was a thick human voice, repeating over and over 
agam the same two syllables 

‘Jesus Jesus Jesus Jesus ’ 

‘Is he ill ^ Is he suffering ^ Don’t let me keep you if you ought to 
go up to him ’ 

Miss Bess removed her fingers from her mouth and smiled a httle 
‘Oh, It’s all right now,' she declared calmly ‘It’s your voice 
what started him He knows every noise for yards and yards 
round this house Dogs, cats, pigs, poultry, pigeons, horses, cattle 
There isn’t a sound he doesn’t know He’ll know who’s won this 
match o’ bowls afore I tells him a thmg ’ 

The voice above the ceihng contmued its refrain 
‘Jesus Jesus Jesus Jesus ’ 

‘That’s how he goes on - sometimes for hours But us who knows 
him takes no stock in that Now, if I’d heard him starting off on 
God, same as he does sometimes, you’d have seen me runmng 
upstairs like greased hghtmng' It’s all as how he gets started 
Whichever way he starts he keeps it up till he’s tired Funny, 
isn’t it^ But no one knows what human nature can come to, till 
ye’ve seen it and heard it ’ 

‘Does he say “God” over and over agam m this same way^’ 
Miss Bess nodded ‘It’s then I’ve got to run' It’s always the 
same I used to let him do it, but one day they found him m a 
ditch, eating firag-spawn The ditch were over Lenty-way I 
expect you’ve often seen it It’s where them mare’s-tails grows 
He had to be pulled out That were one of his “God” days ’ 
Once more Wolf strained his ears , and, mingled with the clickmg 
of the bowls outside, came that repeated ‘Jesus Jesus 
Jesus Jesus’ from above the ceihng 

‘He’ll go to sleep, present, and by supper time he’ll be gay as a 
lark It’s our Mr Valley taught him what to do “When you feel 
God coming,” Mr Valley said to him, “don’t get flustered or 
anything Just say ‘Jesus’ and you’ll go to sleep hke a newborn 
babe'”’ 

‘What’s the matter with him’’ enquired Wolf The girl fetched 
a blue tea-cosy from the recesses of a cupboard and pulled it 
down carefully over the teapot Then she raised her eyes and 
looked strmght at her guest, and for the flicker of a second her 
bnsk, automatic personahty displayed the troubled awareness of 
a conscious soul 

‘Worned,’ she said simply And then, in the old automatic 
way ‘Excuse me, sir There’s someone in the bar ’ And with all 
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the fresh, stupid innocence of her first entrance upon the scene, 
she humed across the passage 

Wolf surveyed the admirable preparations for tea that lay spread 
before him There were two teacups, two kmves, two plates, and 
two chairs 

‘Jesus Jesus Jesus Jesus ’ 

‘What on earth shall I talk about with the old man i*’ he thought 
‘I wish he’d hurry up This tea will have stood much too long ’ 

He had not long to wait There were shuffling steps in the 
passage, and the bookseller came m Wolf rose and shook him 
by the hand 

‘Just in time, Mr Malakite,’ he said ‘I was afraid our tea would 
get too strong ’ 

The two men sat down opposite each other, and Wolf, removmg 
the blue cosy, filled both their cups and handed the bookseller 
the bread-and-butter 

‘I hope you’re ahead in your game,’ he said emphatically ‘It 
must be an absorbmg game, bowls It must be one of the most 
absorbing of all ’ 

Mr Malakite put down his cup and moved a long, slender fore- 
finger round its nm 

‘Your father and I had many a game on this green,’ he said, 
without raismg his eyes 

And Wolf looked at Mr Malakite with as many confused feelings 
as he had ever experienced m the presence of one human head 
He thought to himself, ‘Was the man ever ashamed of that white 
beard when he saw himself in the looking-glass, as he went up to 
wash his hands between dustmg his books and sneakmg into his 
girl’s roomi” 

‘You and my father, Mr Malakite,’ he said in a low tone, ‘must 
have seen quite a lot of each other m those old days ’ 

‘One more cup, if you please, sir A lot of each other ^ Well - 
no He was a gentleman, you see, and I’ve never been anythmg 
but a tradesman But still in a manner of speakmg, we were 
fnends, I suppose ’ 

He lifted his eyes now, and Wolf was surpnsed by the devounng 
intensity of their gaze It was a fixed, monomamacal mtensity, 
and It seemed addressed to no particular object It was impossible 
to imagine it softemng into tenderness, or abandoned to humour, 
or meltmg m gnef It did not seem adapted to looking mto human 
eyes It seemed directed towards some aspect of umversal matter 
that absorbed and fascmated it It seemed, so to speak, to eat 
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the air Mr Malakite himself appeared apprehensive of the effect 
of his gaze upon his interlocutor, for he lowered his eyelids directly 
his words were out of his mouth, and once more began followmg 
the nm of his teacup with the tip of his finger 

*I know that look,’ thought Wolf ‘I’ve seen it on the streets m 
London and I’ve seen it on the esplanade at Weymouth It’s like 
the passion of a miser It’s hornble, but it’s not contemptible ’ 
‘Had you many fnends in common^’ enqmred Wolf, and as he 
spoke, he leant across the table, and, without waiting this time for 
any request, filled up the old man’s cup to the very bnm and 
placed the milk-jug at his side 

‘I can’t stand that finger-game of his >’ he said to himself ‘He’ll 
have to stop doing that if he’s going to dnnk his tea ’ 

But not at all ' Mr Malakite bent his furrowed head, but keeping 
his gaze discreetly lowered, once more commenced circlmg the 
vessel’s nm with the extreme tip of his long finger 

‘Fnends in common^’ the old man repeated ‘You mean, I 
suppose, Mr Solent, to ask whether your father and I had any 
peculianties in common That’s a natural question, and if I knew 
you better I think I could mterest you a good deal m answenng it 
But we don’t know each other well enough, sir not nearly well 
enough Besides’ - and once more Wolf got the benefit of that 
fixed, monomamacal gaze - ‘I don’t approve of exposing a father 
to his son It’s an impiety, an impiety*’ 

Wolf fimshed his tea in silence after this, and handed Mr 
Malakite a cigarette When they were both smokmg, and Wolf, 
at any rate, was enjoying that faint rarefication of human thought, 
hke the distilhng of an essence, which tea-dnnking can mduce, he 
asked Mr Malakite with grave directness what was the matter 
with the landlord of Farmer’s Rest 

The bookseller’s forehead kmt m an unpleasant scowl 
‘Been heanng him, I suppose*’ Nobody bothers about him, 
Mr Solent Miss Ehzabeth is the boss here, and she don’t hke 
people who talk too much about family matters Why should she *’ 
Round’s her uncle, not yours or mine ’ 

The brutality of this remark destroyed m a moment all the 
fragrant clanty of Wolf’s after-tea sensations He received the 
sort of shock from it that always made him seem to himself a 
pnggish fool, devoid of the degree of humorous toughness which 
this world requires At the same time it stirred up all his ill- 
balanced impulses with regard to persecuted people - impulses that 
led him to a morbid exaggeration of this particular aspect of life 
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He began to indulge in the wildest imaginings about the 
‘worried’ Mr Round, and he obstinately returned to the subject 
‘Has this fellow up there,’ he said uneasily, jerking his thumb 
towards the ceding, ‘hved in King’s Barton long^’ 

But Mr Malakite rose from his chair 

‘Come out and see the game, sir, won’t you^ There are people 
everywhere about us whose existence is no affair of ours To fuss over 
them hke this clergyman here does is only to share their disease ’ 
‘What disease are you talking about, Mr Malakite asked Wolf, 
as he followed him mto the garden 
The sight of the group of men gathered there so disturbed his 
attention that he could not be qmte sure whether he caught cor- 
rectly the mahgnant mumbhng that issued from his companion’s 
bps ‘The disease of Life •’ was what it sounded like 

A httle later, as he watched the bookseller calculatmg with 
exqmsite mcety the ‘bias’ of his particular bowl, he was conscious 
of a desire not to encounter again for some while the expression of 
those deep-sunken eyes 

‘What does that look of his make me think oP’ he wondered, as 
he nodded to the other players and their absorbed spectators 
And It seemed to him that he recalled a sombre hghtship that he 
had seen once m Portland harbour, which every now and then 
enutted a long, thm stream of ghastly, hvid illumination from the 
xmdst of waters desolate and disturbed 
There had apparently been time, while Wolf was having his 
tea, for Roger Monk to defeat Mr Torp , for that champion, still m 
his shirt-sleeves, and extremely hot, was argumg in a plaintive voice 
with Mr Valley as to what he might have done and didn’t do 
Wolf shook hands with Mr V alley and commiserated his father- 
m-law on his defeat ‘It’s a wonder I didn’t lose a lot of money 
over you,’ he said facetiously ‘I backed you to the himt to beat 
our friend Roger, for the honour of the family, and now you’ve 
let us all down, and the West Country too * Mr Monk, so he tells 
me, comes from die Shires ’ 

‘Shires be damned, Mr Solent*’ said the monument-maker 
‘Tweren’t no Shires' ’Twere me wone bloody cussedness If I’d 
’a known then what I do know now, ’twould be he and me’ - he 
nodded m the direction of Mr Malakite - ‘and not he and him, 
for this here final ’ 

‘How IS it that_yoa got knocked out so soon. Valley**’ enqmred 
Wolf 

But the httle clergyman made a sign with his hand, and advanced 
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a step or two, intent with all his mind and soul on Roger Monk’s 
massive wnst and the bowl which he was poismg 
Wolf had to content himself, therefore, with drawing back his 
father-in-law to a bench under the hedge, where the game could 
be watched and Mr Torp’s lamentations listened to m compara- 
tive ease and comfort 

‘What’s wrong with this Mr Round He hadn’t mtended to 
say anything like this when he searched about m his mind for a 
suitable topic, but the words rose to his hps as if from some in- 
quisitive demon packing up its ears m the pit of his stomach 
‘Can’t forgive ’isself, I reckon, for they things he said about 
young Redfem ’Twere summat o’ that, so folks do tell I, what stole 
the heart out o’ that young gentleman and made ’un turn to the 
wall Leastways, there were some folks as told ’un ’twere what he 
did say, down here, at Farmer’s Rest bar, that turned that young 
man’s poor heart to stone ’Twould have jostled me wone innards, 
I tell ’ee, if any well-thought-of landlord spoke such words of I ’ 
‘What did he say about Redfern enquired Wolf, suppressmg 
the absurd image that rose in his mmd of a Mr Torp lacerated by 
moral disqmetude 

His father-m-law, however, at that moment saw fit to display 
a revived mterest in the game of bowls 

‘Look-see'’ he cned, tapping Wolf on the knee, and leaning 
forward ‘By jiggers, if that girt flunkey from up at House aren’t 
makmg Mr Malakite look like nothmg’’ 

Wolf had mdeed for some while been adminng the steady play 
of the big gardener The old man opposed to him seemed on the 
contrary to be growmg less and less careful of his aim 

‘Somethmg’s fretting that wold gent, looks so,’ went on Mr 
Torp ‘Miss Bess been showmg her laces to he, m parlour, hke 
enough' ’Tis a wonderful disposmg of Providence, Mr Solent, 
when old men can flutter young ladies and make their hands fidget 
’Tis not been allowed to I, such privileges and portions And yet 
I be a man, I reckon, what knows Ae road royal as well as another '’ 
But Wolf’s mind was still hovenng about Mr Round and his 
remarkable ‘worries ’ 

‘What did this man actually say about Redfem'” he repeated 
Mr Torp turned his head slowly towards him ‘It may be a 
good world,’ he remarked sententiously, and ‘and it may be a bad 
world, but tfs the world, and us has got to handle ’un with eyes m 
our heads for landshdes My job mayn’t be the jobjiOM’rf choose It 
mayn’t be the job Vd choose, if others offered But it’s my job And 
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anyone, Mr Solent, with a job like mine can’t afford to stir up 
trouble among they dead I were the man who made the head- 
stone for’n I ask ’ec, should I go spreadmg trouble about thik 
qmet lad ^ They said, when his funeral day came, that he’d got no 
relation to mourn for’n Who then, I ask ’ee, Mr Solent, is to hold 
their tongue, i’ the peace of God, about the poor young man, if it 
bain’t me wone self, who chipped the stone what covers him^’ 

‘Is It true, when his consaence troubles him, that Mr Round 
wanders about that field where Lentv Pond is^’ 

‘Neveryemindwhere’a wanders, Mr Solent' Nebuchadnezzar 
were more than he, for kings be more than pubhcans, and he 
went on all fours m’s day ’ 

Ehs father-m-law’s poetic prevancations had begun to imtate 
Wolf 

‘I wish you’d tell your wife, Mr Torp,’ he burst out, ‘not to let 
Lobbie bathe m that damned pond '* 

The monument-maker gave a start and opened his eyes wide 
Wolf’s intonation evidently surpnsed him 
He smiled as he answered 

‘She not let him bathe ^ She don’t let him do nothmg - not even 
breathe, I fancy' ’Twould be somebody very different from our 
Gerda’s Mummy, Mr Solent, what would make Lob Torp bide at 
whoam But what ails ’ee, sir, to speak with such disturbance of a 
good Darset duck-pond, such as I do mind shdmg on, wmter come 
wmter, smce I were slim as a lath'* What’s Lenty Pond done to 
thee, sir >* ’Tis no girt place for perch or pike, and to my belief no 
wild-geese ever settled on it, but ’tis a good pond ’Tis a pond that 
would drown the likes of you and me, maybe But they boys ' 
Why, they’d bathe m Satan’s spittle and come out sweet Lenty 
Pond’s no thing to Lob Torp, sir ' You can rest peaceful on that ’ 
As Wolfhstened to all this, with one eye on the final defeat of Mr 
Malakite, and the other on the doU-hke briskness of Bess Round, 
who was now brmgmg out mto the garden more chairs and more 
tables, he began to be aware of a very odd fancy, which he found 
It impossible to take senously, and yet impossible to get nd of 
The fancy had to do with Lenty Pond, and the more he thought 
of It, the more ndiculously it pressed upon him It was as if every 
single person m these three Dorset towns were hidmg firom him 
sometbmg they knew about Lenty Pond, somethmg that was 
absurdly simple, that fitted together with mathematical precision, 
but to which he was himself completely bhnd 
He got up from the bench and went across the grass with the 
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mtention of congratulating Roger Monk on his victory On his 
way, however, and before his approach was detected by the 
gardener, round whose tall figure all the villagers who had been 
watching the match were now gathered, he caught sight of Miss 
Bess ushering into the garden the two Otter brothers 

Towards these two men he directed his steps, leaving Mr Torp 
to join the loquacious group in the centre of the bowhng-green 
As he shook hands with the brothers, he detected Mr Malakite 
secretively shuffling off by the elbow of Miss Bess, who, with a tray 
of empty bottles, was returning into the house 

That disconcerting feeling, as though the whole of his life at the 
present moment were unreal, weighed upon him still It hung 
upon him like a wavering dizziness, as full of meamngless blotches 
and sparkles as the glass coffin hd of King lEthelwolfm the Abbey 
Even as he was descnbmg to the two Otters the portion of the 
bowhng match that he had seen, his eyes remained fixed on a 
particularly smooth and dehcately pohshed bowl, of a dark 
chestnut colour, that lay on the grass close to Damley’s feet 
It seemed to him as if he were reading his fate on the pohshed 
surface of this object, a fate laborious, comphcated, burdened, but 
at the same time rolled and tossed about at random by many 
alien hands ' Was there any portion of his identity, compact, self- 
contained, weighted with inward intention, like the ‘bias’ of this 
bowP 

As he went on talking to the two brothers, he became aware that 
a small flower-seed had baleinced itself, in its aimless flight, on the 
bowl at Damley’s feet, and he began to feel as if this flower-seed 
were tickhng the skm of his mind, and that he couldn’t brush it 
away Somethmg was frettmg him, something was teasing him 
What was it^ 

Then qmte suddenly he knew what it was It was the memory 
of old Malakite’s obsessed expression - that expression of con- 
centrated erotic insamty, directed toward universal matter, as he 
had caught it firom imder the man’s wnnkled forehead across the 
blue tea-cosy This, then, was why he was answenng Jason’s 
remarks in so perfunctory a manner' Then he gave a quick sigh 
of irrepressible rehef, for he became aware that the doll-]^e young 
lady was back agam at their side, suggesting that they should all 
sit down before a nckety garden-table upon which she had placed 
a fresh tray of mugs 

This they proceeded to do, and while she was supplymg them 
with foaming pmts of Dorchester ale, he heard her say to Damley 
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‘Mr Malakite’s just traipsed off He made his httle joke, hke he al- 
ways does, the funny old man , but anyone could see he weren’t best 
pleased ' ’Tis hard for him, I expect, to be beat like this by a fellow 
who, as you might say, is a foreigner m these parts He’s been 
playmg on this green, that old gentleman, as long as I can nund 
^ythmg, and there be few enough who’ve got the best of him’’ 

She moved away to persuade the wmner of the match and his 
rustic admirers to gather about another wooden table, leaving the 
‘gentry’ to their own devices 

Then it was that Wolf’s nund completely recovered from its 
sense of unreahty and from its hallucinations about Lenty Pond 
From where he lay in a creaky straw-plaited chair between Darnley 
and Jason, he could take m at his leisure the whole characteristic 
West Country scene There was a relaxed jocularity about the 
men’s voices, as they rose in that shadowy garden, between the 
tall privet hedge and the sloping thatched roof, that seemed to 
contam withm it all the nch apple-juices that were npenmg m 
the orchards around them, all the cool sap of the mangelwurzel 
plan ts m the neighbourmg fields, the good white heart of bilhons 
of ears of plump wheatsheaves, awaitmg their threshing-day m 
all the granaries between Parret and Stour' 

The sky, as he watched it above that pnvet hedge, was still of 
the same filmy greyness as when he had sat, some five or six hours 
ago, under the sycamore at Poll’s Camp, but the gathered volume 
of mascuhne personalities, as it surrounded him now - for Moss 
Bess was the only woman on the scene, and her femimmty seemed 
to have no more weight m it than petticoats on a clothes-hne - 
seemed fast bmldmg up about him a sort of battlemented watch- 
tower, from the isolation and protection of which his days began 
to fall mto a measured, reasonable order, such as he had not 
known for many a long week 

That chestnut-coloured pohshed bowl was still within his vision 
on the smooth turf, but at this moment, in place of giving him a 
sense of random helplessness, it gave him a sense of reassured 
control In this pleasant retreat, with the fiimes of the Dorchester 
ale mounting into his head, he began to feel his hand firm and un- 
bewildered once more upon his life’s rudder 

These worthy men, with their work behmd them, seemed to have 
eluded by some secret pressure of their united force the splash and 
beat of nature’s chaotic waves They seemed to have dragged their 
‘hollow ship’ out of the tide that summer afternoon - up, up, up 
some hidden shelvmg beach, where all agitations were over 
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Everything disturbing and confusing sank away out of sight for 
Wolf just then Indeed, his whole hfe gathered itself together 
with lovely inevitableness, as if it were a well-composed story 
diat he himself, long ago and time out of mind, had actually 
composed 

And by degrees, while he lazily drank his ale and chatted with 
Damley - for Jason had for some unknown reason become suddenly 
silent - the old fightmg-spint of his inborn life-illusion rose strong 
and upweHmg within him 

And there came to him the vision of one particular rock-pool 
near Weymouth, to which he had once found his way He saw 
the rose-tmged seaweeds sway backwards and forwards he 
heard the crying of the gulls 

Oh that It were possible to gather together a great handful of 
such memones and pour them forth out of his cupped hands into 
the bram above that face on the Waterloo steps • But - but what 
if there should arrive a day when, by the turmng of the temble 
engmes, he himself should look like that face, while some other 
Wolf, drinkmg ale on a bowhng-green, indulged m benevolent 
emotions in a creaky wicker chair ^ 

‘Are you sure you couldn’t come back to dinner with us, Solent 
said Damley at last, in a pause m the midst of their ramblmg 
conversation 

‘Impossible'* he said, lookmg at his watch ‘It’s seven o’dock 
now As It IS, I shall be late for Gerda’s supper ’ 

And then he suddenly remembered that Gerda’s last words to 
him had been ‘Don’t hurry back. Wolf, I like waitmg for you I 
hke sittmg at the window and doing nothmg That’s what I hke 
best of all'* 

‘Those girls of yours will be very annoyed if you don’t come,’ 
said Jason 

‘Why, they don’t expect me, do they-* Your mother doesn’t 
expect me, does she"” 

‘All women,’ said Jason with a chuckle, his spints revivmg 
when he saw Wolf’s discomfort and indeasion, ‘expect all men •’ 

‘Well, I must come another time,’ said Wolf ‘I can’t leave 
Gerda like that without telhng her But I hope “my girls,” as you 
call them, are all nght I hope you don’t find Olwen too much of 
a handftil'” 

‘Damley is the one to give advice Do you think he’d better go 
home, Damley , or do you think he’d better come to dinner with us 

‘He must smt himself,’ said Damley, smilmg ‘I wouldn’t care 
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about leaving Gerda alone if I were m his shoes But then, I’ve 
never had a Gerda and am never likely to havei’ 

Mr Valley at this pomt drifted up to their table 
*I’ve got to be getting back now,’ he said ‘Are any of you people 
conung, or are you going to stay longer?’ 

The three men all rose ‘We were just taUong of getting off,’ said 
Damley ‘I suppose we all go the same way ? At the start, anyhow ?’ 

He beckoned to Bess Round to come to their table, and, drawing 
a small leather purse out of his pocket, paid for all the dnnks they 
had had except Mr Valley’s Him Roger Monk had already 
treated, and treated well 

Wolf went across the grass and said good-bye to Mr Toip and 
to Roger Monk, congratulatmg the latter warmly on his victory 
‘I’ve never known the old man to play so badly,’ said Monk, 
with a deprecatory shrug of his shoulders ‘That cup of tea he had 
with you m the parlour, sir, must have gone to his head ’ 

‘Give me httle darter me love, Mr Solent,’ said the monument- 
maker ‘And you may kiss she, too, if ye be so mmded, from her 
old Dad Not that they turns aught but cold maids’ cheeks to 
their Dad’s kisses But that be all the better for thee, sir, and ye 
are more like to mmd me message than if’t had been any o’ the 
young gents here assembled ’ 

Roger Monk’s victory at bowls had been celebrated by such 
copious hbations that the gardener had no hesitation now about 
mdulging m a piece of nbaldry from which in more sober mood he 
would certainly have refrained 

‘Young and old is the same to that gender - eh, Mr Solent, sir ? 
That’s what we servants know, maybe, better than you gentlemen 
There’s not a poor one among that gender, nor a rich one among 
’em - eh, Mr Toip? - that hasn’t wished themselves m the bed 
of somebody that isn’t their law-established ’ 

Wolf went off down Dead Badger Lane side by side with Jason, 
while Damley walked m front of them with Mr Valley 
That remark of Roger Monk teased Wolf’s mmd The man had 
worded it m a coarser, dner, cruder manner than such a thing 
would have been worded by a man of the West Country The use 
of the word ‘gender,’ for instance ‘That’s a touch of Sheffield or 
Birmingham,’ thought Wolf And perhaps just because of its 
coarse wordmg, the thing hit Wolf with a most unpleasant em- 
phasis What would he feel if there were any senous cause for his 
being jealous ? What he did feel at that moment was an actual 
sense of phyncal nausea caused by Roger’s words It wasn’t only 
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Gcrda That use of the word ‘gender’ seemed to have stopped 
the world of a certain decency that belonged to its inherent skin 
quite as much as to its external conventions 

He expenenced at that moment a wave of positive hatred for 
Roger Monk ‘He looked as if he might put his hand on my 
shoulder or even slap me on the back There’s something hornble 
about a male servant especially a big male servant when 
he drops his professional discretion I could find it in me to 
pity even Mr Urquhart if this chap does ever turn on him >’ 

His thoughts were jerked back into focus and into the cart-ruts 
of Dead Badger Lane by a remark from Jason Otter 

‘Look at those two, m firont there ' Your friend Damley has no 
more idea of what Valley’s after, than that stick of yours has ' I 
supposejoti think that Damley’s very clever and very gentlemanly 
That’s what most people think It’s all his pohteness Look at 
their two heads now, bobbing up and down under their hats ' I 
think cows and sheep are better than human bemgs Nicer, I 
mean Cleaner, too Cleaner and nicer What’s wrong with 
human bemgs is their mmds Their minds are filthy The minds 
of worms are much mcer Have you ever thought about what really 
goes on m people’s heads ^ I suppose not I never thought you 
really knew very much You’re good at writing histones of a lot 
of bawdy idiots, and you’re good at keepmg old Urquhart m a 
good temper But I’ve been thmkmg about you all this afternoon, 
Solent, and though you’ll probably abuse me for telhng you the 
truth, I think you’re a crazy fool ’ 

By this time it began to dawn upon Wolf that Jason had no 
more power of dnnkmg Dorchester ale with impumty than had his 
bite noire Roger Monk He toed to distract the poet’s attention 
firom personahties by remarkmg on the msubstantiality and ghost- 
hness of the elm trees m the hedges But Jason refused to show any 
mterest m the beauty of that August night 

‘Your fnend, Darnley,’ he now began again, ‘believes in pohte- 
ness He thmks he can smooth everythmg down by that He 
doesn’t know what he’s got agamst him ’ 

‘What has he got against him^’ enqmred Wolf, wondermg at 
the back of his mind what effect upon this ‘pohteness’ the presence 
of Mattie m Pond Cottage had been having of late 
The reply of Jason was so violent and so abrupt that it had an 
uncanny effect upon the placidity of those vaporous elm trees 
‘He’s got God against him'’ cried the poet ‘What he tries to 
smooth down are the porcupme-quills of God •’ 
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‘We’d better walk a little faster,’ said Wolf ‘They’ll be turning 
soon, and I’ve got to go the other way ’ 

‘You’re always on the walk, Solent Walking here, walking 
there ' You’ll walk into a pit one day, with that stick of yours ’ 
But Wolf lifted his voice 

‘Damley*’ he shouted ‘Valley' Wait a minute, you two'’ 

He could see the figures in front of him turn and stand still 
‘Your fnends over there will say good mght to you, Solent 
Were you afraid they wouldn’t They’ll say good mght All the 
world over people say good mght They think it does something, 
I suppose I don’t know what it does '’ 

Wolf could not repress a heavy sigh For some reason or other, 
the pecuhar nature of this man’s pessimism began to affect him 
as if he had been forced, till his hands were weary, to push away 
great stalks of deadly mghtshade 
Jason caught this sigh upon the air, and it seemed to change his 
mood 

‘I expect, Solent, you poor old devil, that that young lady of 
yours doesn’t cook a good meal for you very often ’ 

‘Oh yes, she does. Otter '’ rephed Wolf, as jocosely as he could 
‘There’s hardly a day we don’t have meat But to tell you the 
truth, I’ve been thinkmg of giving up eating that sort of thing 
ever since Miss Gault talked to me the other night ’ 

‘Do you attend to anythmg that an ugly old woman like that 
says to you She only wants to stir things up, because she’s never 
slept with a man ’ 

The unkmdness of those blunt words roused sheer anger in Wolf 
‘Sleeping with people isn’t everything in this world. Otter' 
It isn’t even espeaally wonderful I should have thought that 
bemg a poet you’d know that, and wouldn’t go putting such 
importance on these matenal accidents'’ 

His anger, as he recognized clearly enough, was due to the fact 
that his own erotic feehngs were so divided just then But the tone 
of his voice was so vibrant with irntation, that its electnc current 
conveyed itself to Jason m a second 

They were now qmte close upon the others, however, and there 
was no time for anythmg but a swift, bitter, mahcious blow, aimed 
where the opponent was most vulnerable 

‘You’ll walk mto a matenal accident that’ll stirjoar quills, master,’ 
the poet growled, ‘though you do thmk yourself a sort of supenor 
bmig gomg about among ordinary people Xmdll walk mto 
the wood where they pick up horns . clever though you may be '* 
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The altercation subsided as swiftly as it had risen 
T didn’t want to lose sight of you,’ said Wolf, ‘because our ways 
divide in a minute I wish you’d won that match, Valley, instead 
of Monk I can’t tell why, but there was somethmg about Monk 
that annoyed me this afternoon Perhaps servants are always 
annoying when they’re neither one thing nor the other ’ 

‘I hope you didn’t bnng m mto your quarrel,’ said Jason Otter 
T’m not as good as any of them,’ rephed Mr Valley ‘Even 
Torp IS better than I am I never allow enough room for the 
swmg of the bias ’ 

The four men walked on together and soon reached the spot 
where Dead Badger Lane joined Pond Lane 

‘Well, good mght,’ said Wolf ‘You and I will be seemg each 
other on Monday, eh, Damley^ Won’t you come back to lunch 
with me then •* I’ll tell Gerda if you will, and we’ll celebrate the 
begmmng of term with some sort of feast ’ 

‘Don’t get anything out of the way for me. Wolf,’ the other 
rephed ‘You know what I’m like - the most imtatmg kind of 
guest But I’d love to come It’ll make Monday less of a burden 
to look forward to ’ He stopped short and then suddenly added, 
‘If It wouldn’t be a bother to Gerda, I wish you’d really make it 
a bit of an occasion and ask httle Chnstie^ I’ve had an idea for 
the last few weeks in fact, since Olwen came to us that 
she wanted cheenng up But don’t say anythmg if it would be too 
much for Gerda ’ 

‘But, Damley you and I know everyone knows 
that Ghnstie never goes out anywhere ’ 

‘Ask her, my dear man, that’s all* I daresay she won’t come, 
but ask her *’ He paused for a second ‘Everyone Ukes to be asked,’ 
he added gravely 
‘Hee* Heel Hee*’ 

Wolf swung round It was Jason chuckhng like a goblm in the 
darkness 

But Mr Valley threw m his word before the electnc current of 
imtation that still connected the two men’s imnds had time to 
explode 

‘Let’s see,’ said Mr. Valley ‘It’s Friday to-day, isn’t it** Don’t 
forget, all of you, that next Wednesday is our school treat It 
begins at two and goes on till seven The Squire always comes 
after tea to watch the sports, so I shall expectjyou with him, Solent 
But tell Gerda I want her to come too Lobbie will be there, and 
our ihend Weevil’s sure to come ’ 
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A muffled chuckle became audible 

‘What’s the matter with you, Jason expostulated Darnley 
‘We all enjoy Valley’s school treats Are you gomg to have the 
Kmgsbury band over here again he added, turmng to the 
clergyman ‘What a time we had last year ' They wouldn’t stop, 
Solent, until it was pitch dark When we did get ’em off, they 
played the Kmgsbury jig out there m Lenty Lane, till Roger Monk 
hit the drummer mto the ditch ’ 

‘It was honest of him to do that,’ said Jason ‘We all know why 
these lecherous young men want the Kmgsbury jig It would be 
a good thmg if your fnend Solent used his stick for these young 
dogs, instead of boasting how many miles he can walk ’ 

‘Well, I’m going to walk now, anyway,’ broke in Wolf, making 
a violent effort to keep his temper ‘Good mght. Valley' Good 
mght, Darnley' ’ 

He found it impossible to think of anything, either good or bad, 
except imaginary retorts to Jason, as he made his way eastward 
through that hushed night The mere fact that Jason had the 
power to annoy him so much increased his aggravation, and his 
mabihty to lay his finger on the exact nature of this power added 
the last sharp prod to his irritated spint 

‘I wonder if I the conceited fool he thinks me ■* Well ' I 
don’t care if I am I have my “mythology,” anyway He’s got 
the terrible mstincts of a child in these thmgs,’ his thoughts ran 
on ‘He’s so appaUingly direct ’ 

He meditated for about a quarter of an hour upon Jason’s 
personahty, while the man’s taunt about his fondness for walkmg 
and his fondness for his stick took the heart out of every stnde he 
made 

‘What really rouses me,’ he thought presently, *is his desire to 
annoy People can get angry with anyone and say outrageous 
things But this is different He wants to make me feel a fool He 
wants to take the life out of my life ’ 

Then Wolf set himself to wonder as to why it was that his 
mystenous psychic struggle with the Sqmre left him so free from 
personal hostihty, while in the case of Jason he actually felt a 
longmg to be wresthng with him m that very ditch mto which he 
had said it was ‘honest’ of Monk to hit the Kmgsbury drummer' 
‘It’s because he knows by some childish instmct just where my 
hfe-illusion is weakest It’s because he sees this weak spot, like a 
raw scratch m the hide of a bear tied to a pole, and it somehow 
gets on his nerves, so that he wants to poke at it ’ 
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With this hypothesis m his mind he advanced yet another quarter 
of a mile between the high hedges, where great bunches of old- 
man’s-beard made large, whitish blurs against the darkness The 
trunks of the elms looked now, as he passed them by, as if they 
were composed of a vgiporous stuff that was absolutely hqmd 
But he hated to see this particular effect, because it made him 
think of his recent attempts to distract Jason fix>m poking at the 
spot in his hfe’s conceit where the skin was so tender 

*That IS what it is,’ he thought ‘Jason has dehberately stopped 
himself of every consolatory self-protective skin He must see life con- 
tinually as we others only see it when our hfe-iUusions are broken 
through The pomt is, is life what Jason sees, or is it what we see 
Traihng his oak stick now, instead of proddmg the ground with 
It, Wolf lurched forward in that flmd, grey-coloured darkness, as 
if he’d been some forlorn Homeric ghost whose body had been 
left unbuned 

‘It can't be as he sees it,’ he thought, ‘except to him except 
to him >’ 

He now stood stock-still, his stick just held, but no more than 
just held, from falhng to the ground 

‘I refuse to beheve,’ he said to himself, ‘and I never will beheve, 
until the day Nature kills me, that there’s such a thing as “reahty,” 
apart from the mind that looks at it' Jason’s stnppmg himself 
bare is hs way that’s all what he sees when he’s like that 
IS no less of an illusion than what I see when I’m plastered with 
armour The “thing m itself” is as flmd and malleable as these 
trees I’m a sharded beetle, and he’s one of those naked httle 
green thmgs that hve in the centre of cuckoo-spit'’ 

This comparison cheered WolTs mind a good deal, and his 
fingers tightened once more upon the handle of his stick ‘These 
trees, this old-man’s-beard, these dark ditch-plants they all 
see what they’ve the nature to see No hving thmg has ever 
seen reahty as it is m itself By God ' there’s probably nothing to 
see, when you come to that •’ 

He heard at that moment a shght, dry rusthng in the grass by 
the side of the road Inqmsitive to know what it was, he went over, 
and, stooping down, fumbled with his hand among the entangled 
weeds A scent of camomile hit his nostrils, but then - with an 
exclamation of distress - he drew his hand away 
‘Damn’’ he exclaimed ‘Thorns’’ And he thought vaguely, 
‘How odd that there should be a bramble-bush so low down’’ 
Once more he heard the rustling, and once more, though with 
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more caution, he stretched out his hand This time he knew what 
It was, and repressing an mstmct to hook the hedgehog with the 
handle of his stick and drag it out into the road, he straightened 
his own back and walked on 

‘Another version of reahty •’ he said to himself ‘And a bit more 
armoured even than mine And then he remembered what Jason 
had said with regard to the pnckly quills of God ‘I must tell him 
about this hedgehog,’ he thought ‘It’s just the sort of thing that’ll 
please him, especially as it’s made my finger bleed ’ 

The notion of commumcatmg this occurrence with self- 
depreciatory humour to the ‘Slow-Worm of Lenty’ completed his 
restoration to good spirits By the httle device of seemg himself in 
a humorous and yet not in a ndiculous hght, he crossed the moat 
that separated him from his accustomed stronghold, and pulled 
up the drawbridge after him 

‘I’ll tell him about the hedgehog on Wednesday,’ he thought, 
‘when I meet him at the school treat ’ And thinking of Jason’s 
gobhnish laughter when he should be telhng him the tale. Wolf 
entirely forgot the sensations he had recently received from that 
same sound 

With a mind once more adjusted and fortified to deal with exis- 
tence, he advanced rapidly towards the outskirts of Blacksod He 
knew every mark, every sign of the way, as he came along In a 
darkness far deeper than this darkness he would have known them, 
those grotesque and insigmficant httle thmgs that arrest a person’s 
attention for so many unknown reasons, as he follows a famihar road 

But all at once Wolf thought vividly, sharply, disturbingly, of 
Mr Malakite 

‘I hope I’m not going to overtake him ’’ he said to himself, and 
then, before this hope was fully registered m his consaous bram, 
there in the dimness, standmg as if she were waiting for him, was 
Christie herself 

‘I knew your step I knew the tap of your stick,’ she said 
hurriedly ‘I haven’t been here very long Father came back and 
told me he’d had tea with you and then went off to get supper m 
the town, for he knew I hadn’t anything for him m the house ’ 

She spoke hurriedly, but quite calmly, and aU the while she 
was speaking she held one of Wolf’s hands tightly with one of 
her own, and kept rubbmg his knuckles with her other hand, as if 
she were rubbmg out some stain left by Time itself, some impnnt 
which the days that had passed since they had last seen each 
other had left there 
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‘Do you realize,’ he said, ‘that two seconds before I saw you I 
thought suddenly of your father That shows something, doesn’t i^ 
‘I’ve been thinking of him, and of you, too. Wolf, all the after- 
noon When he told me you were watching that game of bowls, 
I said to myself m a flash, “I’ll go out and meet Wolf commg 
back - and you see I did meet you ’ 

She spoke with a wavering happiness that seemed to be hfting 
the syllables of her voice up and down on the darkness as the 
undulations of a full-bnmmed tide might hft a drifting boat 
‘Let’s find a place to sit down for a minute,’ said Wolf ‘I can’t 
reahze I’ve got you, when we’re just standing up like this ’ 

He tightened his clasp upon her hand and led her to the hedge 
A mass of vague, dark umbrageousness confronted them 
‘Stop I’ he whispered, ‘while I see if there’s a ditch ’ 

He advanced slowly, feehng with his stick among the hemlocks 
and dock-leaves 

‘There’s no water, anyway,’ he said, steppmg down among the 
obscure rank-scented growths ‘Wait a second,’ he cned, ‘I beheve 
we can get up over this ’ 

He felt about with his free hand He could just detect the faint 
outhnes of the branches of some small tree or shrub It turned out 
-well did he know that acnd mind-cleansing pungency m his 
nostrils' - to be an elder-bush, and he pulled himself up by its 
bnttle stalks nil he attained the summit of the hedge 

‘Come on' Catch hold '’ he cned tnumphantly, securing a firm 
positton for himself and stretching out the handle of his sttck 
towards her 

It took her a second or two of strugghng amid the mass of weeds, 
and of fiimbhng with upraised arm, before she reached the ex- 
tended support But when once she felt it between her fingers, 
she dung nght with both hands, and he soon pulled her up beside 
him 

They found themselves, by a lucky chance, in a wheatfield that 
had been cut but not yet earned , and after a step or two across the 
stubble, they sank down with one consent and with cnes of 
satisfaction agamst the side of a shock of com 
The weight of the immense vaporous summer darkness covered 
them there like a waveless ocean They floated there upon a cool, 
yieldmg darkness that had neither substance nor shape, a darkness 
full of a faint fragrance that was the sweetness neither of clover 
nor of poppies nor of com nor of grass, but was rather the breath 
of the great texrestnal orb itself, a dark, interior, outflowing sweet- 
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ness between vast-rocking waves of air, where firmament bent 
down to firmament, and space rose up to meet space 

He kept fast hold of her hand, and her fingers seemed still cold 
and stiff and impassive, just as they had done when he first took 
them m the road She did not bend her head towards him as they 
sat side by side, nor did he make the least movement to put his 
arm aroimd her 

Wolf had sunk a httle lower in the corn-shock than she, so that 
their heads were exactly level, and to any inqmsitive owl or mght- 
jar hovenng across that stubble-field they must have appeared like 
two well-constructed scarecrows, good enough to foghten the 
silly dayhght rooks, but qmte neghgible and harmless to all more 
sagaaous nocturnal eyes 

‘When I’m with you like this,’ said Wolf, ‘I feel as if I’d stopped 
my nund clean of my spint, pulled it off as I might pull off my 
vest when I go to bed • I feel as if I could actually see my mind 
now, like that temble flayed skin in the “Last Judgment,” lymg 
there on the ground I can see the rents m it and the stains on it 
and all the insane zigzag creases ’’ 

‘I knew I should meet you to-mght,’ said Chnstie, ‘just as I 
really knew, though I wouldn’t admit I knew, that you’d come to 
me that day of the fair I felt it would be hke this the moment my 
father left the shop Do you think it’s bemg the daughter of my 
mother that gives me these feehngs, or do you think every girl 
who’s in love has them sometimes^’ 

The question fell hke a ripple of the very sweetness of the mght 
over Wolf’s soul, but he went on thinking aloud without replymg 
‘The odd thmg is that when I’m away fi'om you I can hardly 
call up your face Mother’s face and Gerda’s face I know hke two 
books, but It’s as if I earned your identity so close to me that I 
couldn’t see a smgle expression of it ’ 

‘I feel unreal,’ said Christie ‘That’s how I feel - unreal I’ve 
told myself stones about a lover smee I was httle But after Olwen 
was bom - oh, and before that, too - my life was so crushed and 
inert that I seemed to look at everything from some point outside 
of myself- as if my mind had been a cold, hard, mert mirror, 
reflecting what was there, but not feehng anything But now I’ve 
known you it’s been all different My nund has got m touch agam 
I was a mere husk or shell all those miserable years - without a 
heart at all But now the husk has come to life, and my heart with 
It But sometimes I think my heart’s still partly dead ’ 

‘I’m perfectly satisfied with how your heart is,’ Wolf threw in 
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‘Ahve or dead, I’ve got it now, and I’m never going to let it go 
What’s so strange is that I don’t ideahze you one bit, and I don’t 
think you ideahze me either I think it’s wonderful how we accept 
each other just as we are ’ 

‘Whether it’s being my mother’s daughter or not,’ smd Christie, 
‘it’s a great comfort to me to have the feehngs I have about what 
you’re doing or where you are I think if anything happened 
to you I should know ’ 

‘I wonder what it really is in us,’ said Wolf, ‘that makes us so 
happy as we are ^ All other lovers in our position I know very well 
would be desperate to make love, to live together, to have a child , 
but here we are, m this field, perfectly content just to be side 
by side Tou don’t want anything more than this, Christie, do 
you^’ 

‘I don’t know. Wolf, that I’ll always feel as I do now How can 
I know^ But certamly to-night, I don’t want anything else ’ 

She stopped, and then, after a little pause, her voice began again 
in the darkness 

‘But you don’t think. Wolf’ - her tone had in it now a certain 
half-humorous dismay - ‘that what we feel for each other could 
ever be called “platomc,” do you ^ I don’t know perhaps it’s 
because the word’s been so misused but I’ve always had such 
an aversion to that idea The mere possibility of its being appUed 
to the mysterious feehng between us, just because we don’t want 
what people usually do who are in love, reduces everything for 
me m some way do you know what I mean •*’ 

‘Ay, Chnstie ' Christie •’ he cned ‘How my father would chuckle 
if he heard those words of yours ' You know how he would regard 
us and the way we behave^ As nothing less than stark, stanng 
maid ' I’m damned if I know what “platomc” does mean but 
I’m rather inchned to tbnk to think that our way 
of deahng with thmgs with our feelmg for each other 
IS much more mediaeval than platomc ’ 

‘Mediaeval, Wolf^’ protested Christie 

‘Don’t be cross with me I know I’m absurd I suppose I’m 
more of a slave to philosophical phrases than anyone in the whole of 
England • I love the sound of them They have something 
a sort of magic I don’t know what that makes life nch 
aind exciting to me ’ 

*Oh, I know what you mean. Wolf’ cried Christie ‘That’s why 
I’ve loved reading those books in our shop especially Leibmtz 
and Hegel I’ve never been able to follow their real meanmg, I 
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suppose, but all the same it’s been a great satisfaction to me to 
read them ’ 

‘I don’t think it’s pedantry or priggishness in either of us,’ Wolf 
continued ‘I think we’re thnlled by the weight of history that hes 
behind each one of these phrases It isn’t just the word itself, or 
just its immediate meamng It’s a long, traihng margm of human 
sensations, life by hfe, century by century, that gives us this 
pecuhar thnil Don’t you think so, Christie >*’ 

‘What I was going to say,’ the girl murmured, ‘was that since 
I’ve known you I haven’t cared so much for these philosophical 
books ’ 

‘Nonsense ’’ he muttered But once more there floated over him 
an undulating tide of happiness that made the mere tone of her 
voice seem to him like those fluctuatmg wine-dark shadows on the 
deep sea, that suggest the presence of cool-swaymg fields of sub- 
merged seaweeds lying beneath the water 
‘I know they’re absurd these phrases ’ he went on 
‘Words hke “plurahsm” and “duahsm” and “momsm ” But 
what they make me think of is just a particular class of vague, 
dehaous, physical sensations ' And it’s the idea of there having 
been feehngs hke these, in far-off, long-buried human nerves, that 
pleases us both so much It makes hfe seem so thick and nch and 
compheated, if you know what I mean 
They were both silent, and presently she struggled stiflBiy to her 
feet 

‘And now. Wolf dear,’ she said, ‘I’m sure it’s time we went on ' 
I don’t hke being the one to say it or being the one to interrupt 
our thoughts but father will be back, and Gerda will be 
expectmg you ’ 

He rose to his feet, too, and they stood awkwardly there, side 
by side m that windless darkness Wolf had the feehng for one 
second as if the world had completely passed them by gone 
on its way and forgotten them . so that not a soul knew they 
existed except themselves As the shadow of a sohtary bird on 
lonely sands answers the form of the bird’s flymg, so did he feel 
at that moment that his spint answered her spirit 
But the moment passed qmckly A vague, troubhng remem- 
brance of that ‘yellow bracken’ down by the Lunt rose up suddenly 
Without cause ‘Gerda must be t hinkin g of me,’ he said to himself 
And as this thought came mto his head he couldn’t resist a savage 
secret jibing at his own treachery *I wonder,’ he thought, ‘what 
Jason would say if he knew everythmg'’ 
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The girl’s figure, close to him as it was, seemed hke a pillar of 
mist ‘It’s love-making,* he thought, ‘just the rehef of love-making, 
that saves a person’s touchy imnd from these morbid thoughts 
But Ghnstie doesn’t depend on that any more than I do What 
womW Jason say if he saw us now^’ And then there came upon him 
a cunous sense of shame that his mind had the power of wandering 
so far ‘Is her mind wandering too he thought ‘What is going 
on m her mind 

He spoke to her then to that blur that was her face in the 
darkness 

‘As long as we see each other like this, it’ll go on bemg all nght, 
won’t It, Ghnstie^’ 

Her voice replied to his voice with a sound that might have been 
a whisper out of his own heart or might have been a cry from the 
other side of the world 

‘But It’s hard now It’s hard when it ends,’ she murmured 
‘We might never have met at all,’ he said resolutely ‘We’ve 
had all we wanted to-mght It’s been as if all the noises of the 
world had blent mto one, and then qmte died away Listen, 
Chnstie, there’s not a stir or movement It’s silence like this that 
you and I have always wanted all our hves ’ 

‘But it’s hard when it ends,’ she repeated 
‘We mustn’t thmk of that,’ he said ‘Om: thoughts will always 
be able to find this silence We shall always be able to reach each 
other with our thoughts, wherever we are Don’t you feel like 
that, Ghnstie^’ 

‘I try to,’ she said 

‘You do No one dse except you could answer a person’s 
thoughts before they’ve been spoken ' You must know, Chnstie, 
how I go muttenng on and on to you in my heart, day and mght, 
telhng you every single feelmg I have 

*I tell you things, too, Wolf I talk to you, too, sometimes 
but stiU, but still ’ 

Her voice broke m a hght sigh that floated away mto the stubble, 
femter than the falhng of a feather 

‘I know,’ he repeated obstmately ‘But don’t let’s be ungrateful 
to the gods, Chnstie Think, how easy for us never to have met at 
all ' Thmk, how I might have gone on with my life in London, you 
with your life m Blacksod ' But now, it’s all different And there 
really is a sense don’t you see, Chnstie'!* m which by just 
knowmg each other and being as we are we’ve got outside Time 
and outside Space' We’ve got into a region where all this 
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‘Stop, Wolf, stop '* the girl cned ‘I can’t bear it now I tell you 
I can’t -’ 

He moved towards her, seeking to touch her, but she drew away 
from him 

‘Forgive me ’’ she said, m a low, quiet voice ‘It isn’t that I don’t 
understand you I feel all those things It’s only that at the 
end when I’ve got to leave you that aU this seems , 
I mean doesn’t seem ’ 

The gentleness of her tone softened the reproach if reproach 
there was, and Wolf was consaous of nothmg but an obscure 
rebelhon within him against this mystenous pnde m them both 
which made it so hard for him to risk the rehef of the least caress 
It was his turn to sigh now - a heavier sigh than hers - and m a 
second she caught his change of mood 

‘I love you so much. Wolf,’ she said ‘I wouldn’t hurt you for 
anything It’s what I feel for you that makes it so hard when 
you’ve got to go and I’ve got to go And I know what you mean 
I do know what you mean about about our thoughts ’’ 
As she spoke she moved towards him a httle m the darkness It 
was an almost imperceptible movement, but it was enough to send 
a perilous stab of tenderness through his nerves 
‘Chnstie, oh, Chnstie ’ he murmured, involuntanly startmg 
towards her 

But she had already gathered her doak about her and held it 
tightly with one hand under her dim 

‘It’s aU nght. Wolf* It’s all right*’ she said qmckly, turning as 
if with a swift impulse for flight towards the hedge 

‘It would be mad now, I suppose,’ he thought, as he followed 
her through the entangled branches 
Half an hour later and he was walking with a rapid, pre- 
occupied step along the hghted pavement of the Blacksod High 
Street His head was so full of Chnstie, as he strode along, that 
the people he passed were as much phantoms to him as had been 
the elm trees on the road from Kang’s Barton 
Chnstie had agreed to come on Monday That was what he was 
thi n ki n g about now, and it was an imagmary dialogue with 
Gerda, dealmg with this project, that he was now occupied in 
rehearsing, sentence by sentence, as he burned along 
‘If she refuses, she refuses*’ he thought ‘I shan’t press her. 
I’ll just have to tell them the thing’s oflT’ 

He had just reached the pomt, dose to die market-place, where 
Preston Lane debouched fiium the High Street, when he en- 
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countered, without any warning of his approach, for the pavement 
was crowded, the lean Panurge-like figure of Bob Weevil, hurrying 
along in a new straw hat and new flannel trousers 

‘Hullo said the young grocer, with a shrinking, startled move- 
ment, and then he gave a furtive glance around him, as if to ensure 
public protection from a possible outburst of physical violence 
*Oh, It’s you, IS It, Bob said Wolf ‘Where are jom going so fast 
Mr Weevil stopped and gazed at him with screwed-up eyehds, 
as he shook him by the hand 

‘Home,’ he announced, m a loud, unpleasant voice ‘Home to 
Dad “Little Bobbie’s Best at Home,’’ ’ he went on ‘Where’ve 
you been ^ Pursumg the Necessary over at Barton i” 

The forced gnn that animated the lad’s features as he indulged 
in these pleasantries was so obviously embarrassed and uneasy, 
that Wolf became instantaneously suspicious Every word of 
Jason’s innuendos returned to his mmd There also returned to 
him that still more sinister hmt whispered by the poet on the day 
of the snatchmg away of Mukalog 

‘Where have joa been^’ he asked abruptly 
He did his best to give his voice a casual tone, but tlie effect of 
his question upon Mr Weevil showed that this efibrt was un- 
successful 

‘You’re not a detective, are you?’ jeered the young man, in a 
boisterously insolent manner ‘ “Little Bobbie’s Best at Home,” * 
he repeated ‘Do you know that song ? I’ll give you the rest of it 
some day ’ 

‘Well, good mght to you’’ rapped out Wolf, brusquely and 
almost rudely ‘I’ve had a long day Good mght to you , and don’t 
stay in the water so long the next time you bathe in Lenty Pond ’’ 
He moved off at that, gnmly entertained, in spite of his agita- 
tion, by the manner m which the young man’s eyes and mouth 
opened at the tone of this remark 

‘He’s been with Gerda,’ he thought, as he burned on 
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‘THIS IS REALITY’ 


As soon as he reached Preston Lane, Wolf looked at his watch 
under the first of the three lamp-posts which were all the illumina- 
tion that Blacksod had bestowed on that humble distnct It was 
a quarter past mne He must have been more than an hour in the 
cornfield, for he had left the bowhng-green at seven 

‘He’s been with Gerda ’ This smgle thought had brought him firom 
the centre of the town to where he now stood, without consaous- 
ness of anythmg in the world except one sohtary fish’s eye - glazed 
and starmg - that he had caught a glimpse of on a gas-ht counter 
He was too staggered even to experience surprise at his unex- 
pected feehngs No alert, self-watchful demon m him cned out, 
‘What IS this or ‘What does this mean He just suffered , and his 
suffermg was such a completely new thing to him that he had no 
mental apparatus ready with which to deal with it He was like 
a man who all his life stalked leopards, suddenly confronted 
by a chargmg rhmoceros ' All the blood that was in him seemed to 
have rushed with bhnd, irrational violence to a portion of his 
nervous system which he had supposed atrophied and callous 
Vividly he recalled Jason’s warmng to him in the road by the 
churchyard ‘Those people must have pushed him to this,’ he 
thought ‘Not very mce,’ he thought, ‘to think of the water-rat 
boastmg up there with them and telhng tales about her •’ 

He stood stock-still beneath the lamp-post He felt as though a 
mob of Urquharts and Jasons had burst mto the inmost sanctuary 
of his feehngs - of his marticulate physical feehngs - and were 
jeering at them He felt as though he had been stopped naked - 
as though he had become a laughing-stock to the human race 
These were just the thmgs - these physical feehngs - that m his 
pnde he had hidden firom everyone And now they were held up 
to derision, and he himself with them ’ He walked slowly across 
the road and then stopped and looked about him 
Everythmg was qmet Most of the windows of those neat httle 
houses displayed shaded gas-jets between the muslin curtains 
From where he stood, the dark outhne of the pig-dealer’s shed was 
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a small huddled blackness agmnst the tall ash tree further on Over 
the top of the shadowy hedge came a famt smell of cattle-trampled 
grass, a poor antidote to the manure-dram whose stench soon 
swallowed it up His own house was still two or three doors off 
He could see a thin stream of hght emerging from its upper wm- 
dow Gerda was in her bedroom, then - m her bedroom at a 
quarter past mne ' Had Bob Weevil cajoled her up there, direcliy 
they’d finished their supper ‘Where did I once read,’ he thought, 
‘that whatever liberties they allow, they usually fight shy of their 
man’s bed’ Good Lord' but what are beds’ Beds are nothing 
Beds are birth, death, and the mornmg and evemng But they’re 
nothmgwhenitcomestothis' Thiscan take theheartoutofany bed ’ 
He rccrossed the road to where the lamp-post was The partic- 
ular house just there had no hght m the firont wmdows Instead of 
this there was a small notice which he could plainly read ‘Furnished 
Room to Let Inquire within Mrs Herbert ’ ‘I suppose I’ve seen 
Mrs Herbert,’ he thought, *a hundred times without knowmg her 
And I shall never know her I shall die without knowmg her ’ 
He tapped Mrs Herbert’s railings with his stick ‘It’s not that I 
grudge Gerda any pleasure,’ he thought ‘It’s that I don’t hke 
spectators at my pleasure She’ll be just the same whatever Bob 
Weevil did But he’ll always be there hidii^behmd her thoughts 

like a rat behmd a screen and watching me when I touch her 
He’ll be m her thoughts when I’m holding her He’ll be always 
there I shall be eatmg with him, sleepmg with him There’ll 
always be a sht m her thoughts through wiuch his eye will be on me ’ 
He remembered how his mother had once come home in high 
spirits to their London flat, after a conversation with her cousin. 
Lord Carfax, and told him how this nobleman had eiqilamed to 
her his philosophy of ftee love, and how barbarous it was to grow 
jealous and possessive when you were enamoured ‘Jealous’’ 
he thought ‘Well' He’s more sociable than I am, the good 
Garfex I hke to be alone m my house not to be peeped at by 
a third person firom the back of my girl’s head '’ 

He felt an extreme reluctance to move a step from where he was 
at the raihngs of the unknown Mrs Herbert ‘I’ve talked a lot 
about reahty,’ he said to himself ‘But now I know a httle better 
what mine is ’ 

* Ths IS reahty,’ he thought ‘This is the kmd of thmg that men 
returmng home at a quarter past mne m Colorado, m Singapore, 
m Moscow, m Gape Town, m New Zealand, see m the darkness' 
This is reality,’ he thought 
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He looked down at the tiny gutter at his feet between the 
asphalted pavement and the road The lamphght shone upon this 
gutter, and he observed a tom piece of newspaper lying m it - 
a headhne of the Western Gazette - and just tilted against the edge 
of this headhne he saw an empty greemsh-coloured tin He could 
even read the words upon that tom bit of paper - prmted m large, 
heavy type ‘France distr land ’ ‘France distrasts England,* 
he repeated to himself, and then ‘Lyle’s Golden Symp ’ He could 
read that, without reading it ' Much sweetness had he, m his time, 
watched Gerda imbibing from such a greemsh-coloured receptacle * 
‘Does Mattie make ’em give Olwen her “golden symp” out at 
Pond Cottage ^ This is reahty,’ he thought 
Down under his feet, under this asphalt, under this Somerset 
clay, down to the centre of the globe, went the mystery of sohd 
matter Up, up above him, beyond all this thick swme-scented 
darkness, went space, air, emptmess-the mystery of un-sohd 
matter ‘France distr land’ - ‘Lyle’s Golden Symp ’ Poke 
them with the end of an oak stick ‘You’ll walk mto a pit 
with your precious stick, master •’ - was that what Jason had said ^ 
Pluralism, pantheism, monism’ Phrases phrases made 
by men who come home at a quarter past mne But these sounds 
too these large, easy, purrmg sounds part of reality ' 

Did Bob Weevil pull up her clothes’* They like to have ’em 
unhooked better than that untied shppmg down 
They never lose that sense They behe ’em when they say 
they lose that sense What sense ■* The beauty of their beauty 
the sense of bemg beautvfully loved ‘This is reahty,’ he thought 

‘They behe ’em when they say Up or down. Bob Weevil >* 

That’s the question Up is infimte Down is infinite Pantheism, 
duahsm, plurahsm' An ounce of civet, good Master Jason*’ 

He moved on and stood by the htde iron gate of his own house 
He did not look up, because there suddenly came to him the ner- 
vous idea that she was kneelmg on the floor m her short ‘shp,’ 
peepmg out at him, and he didn’t feel in a mood to be peeped at* 
What he did was to stare at the latch of the gate, wondermg if he 
could lift It without makmg any soimd She had so often heard 
that ‘dick’ and come runnmg to wdcome him He felt that to 
make that particular noise now would be as if he entered her 
presence with his face blackened all over like a down . 

But now there arose a different question His mmd began tying 
itsdf m a knot hke a twisting snake His own voice was m his ears 
assunng Christie that, all day and all mght, he did nothing but 
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hve with her in his thoughts, telling her everything' Could he now 
tell her everything ^ She who at this very minute was no doubt 

standmg at her window^ Why couldn’t he tell her everything^ 
Why couldn’t he tell her that it wasn’t that he grudged Gerda 
pleasure that it was only that he grudged Bob Weevil the 
sort of pleasure he had got from that tombstone picture ' Why 
couldn’t he explain all this to Christie, why couldn’t he explain to 
her that it was not the thing itself, but only the way the way 
m which Bob Weevil did whatever it was he did^ 

He knew perfectly well that Christie understood his attachment 
to Gerda He knew perfectly well that she would understand his 
resentment at the mtrusion of Bob Weevil What he could never, 
never make her understand would be this cold, sickenmg nausea 
he felt toward the simple, actual facts of what must have gone on 
How could Gerda allow it^ How could she^ 

But perhaps she did struggle a little - if only out of pnde - when 
Bob Weevil began fiimblmg But soon there could have been no 
sound at aU except their breathing, except their hard breathing 
Gerda would suffer, if she knew about Chnstie, the most secret 
of feminine suffenngs deeper than ‘France distr land’ 

But a man coming home at a quarter past nme suffered too, the 
most secret of male suffenngs ‘An ounce of avet, good Meister 
Jason '* He bent his head low down over the httle iron raihngs, 
trying to think - to think and get it all clear 

He leaned against the little gate, while some unperturbed 
portion of his consciousness set itself to wonder whether it were a 
mangold or a petuma that emitted a faint, whitish lustre m the 
darkness There were plants of both of them there , but he couldn’t 
remember their position - whether the mangolds were there or 
there ' Then a thought came mto his head that made him straighten 
his back, chek the latch, open it, and walk boldly to the door 
If Gerda and Mr Weevil were really fond of each other - if the 
girl had grown weary of him and his heavy lumpish mind - why 
couldn’t they separate he kis way she her way '' 

To his surpnse - in spite of the hghted candle upstairs - Gerda 
was seated qmetly, contentedly, calmly, at a table m their parlour 
She was hemnung an apron, and before she smihngly rose to greet 
him, he saw her quickly but carefully fix her needle in her bobbm 
of white thread She threw her arms roimd his neck and kissed 
him, not passionately, or perfunctorily, but affectionately and gaily 
‘I had tea late and waited supper It’s all ready in the latchen,’ she 
said, releasmg him And then she stretched herself, with both arms 
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outspread , and her careless air of indolent well-being was accentuat- 
ed by thechildish smile that covered a shameless yawn Wolf returned 
to the passage to hang up his hat and place his stick in its accus- 
tomed comer He could not help thinkmg of Jason as he did this 
When he returned she was folding up her sewing and puttmg it 
away m a drawer She looked at him s milin gly over her shoulder 
‘I’ve had a visitor for tea, Wolf Guess who it was ’ 

‘It wouldn’t be much of a game for me to guess that^ Gerda,’ he 
said with all the hghtness he could assume ‘Careful' Careful, 
now'’ his fightmg spirit whispered to his excited nerves ‘If you 
make the least false move she’ll have you at a disadvantage ’ 
‘Why not^’ The girl approached him, as she spoke, giving him 
a long, scmtimzmg glance ‘What’s the matter. Wolf Is anythmg 
wrong She laid both her hands on his coat, clutchmg its un- 
buttoned flaps and tightenmg them round him with a gesture that 
was at once imperative and cajohng 

‘I met Bob Weevil just now,’ he murmured, trying to give the 
words a natural tone, and smoothing out every sign of treachery 
from his face 

But with mcredible rapidity, even while she was lifting up her 
chmandopenmgherhps,theself-protectivedemoninhimcursedhim 
for a blundermg fool ‘Why did you blurt that out said the demon 
‘And he told you he’d been here'” Her words were as calm as 
if she’d said, ‘And he told you he’d been playmg bowls ’ She 
released her hold upon his coat and with easy naturalness ran out 
into the passage and thence mto the kitchen 
Wolf heard her collectmg the supper-thmgs He heard the 
sound of runmng water and the sound of metal against earthen- 
ware He looked round the room Ah ' there was somethmg he 
hadn’t noticed before, a draughtboard open, with the black and 
white disks jumbled m casual confusion over its checkered surface 
So they had been playmg draughts ' 

He walked thoughtfully up to this object and began piling up 
the round wooden counters, one on the top of another, balancmg 
his shaky tower with his fingers as it began to sway Then he 
removed his hand, and his tower fell with a crash and many of 
the pieces rolled on the floor 

The house was so stiU that the sudden noise brought Gerda run- 
mng mto the room - to find him standing by the draughts-table 
‘What’s the matter with you^’ she cned peevishly ‘Aren’t you 
gomg to help me get supper •* Aren’t you even gomg to wash your 
hands 
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*So you and Bob were playing draughts ^ I never knew you even 
hnew the game, Gerda,’ he said 

‘Come and wash your hands,’ she rephed m a calm, scoldmg 
tone ‘I’ve got tomato-soup It’ll be ready m a nunute I’ll tell you 
every bit of the gossip about Bob when we’ve sat down ' Of course 
I know draughts Bob taught me years ago, when I was httle 
To-day I won every single game I was “huffing” him all the time 
Butt&comejWolf I’mhungry Nevernundpicku^upthosethmgst* 
He followed her into the kitchen and stood there, awkwardly 
and sulkily, till the meal was ready 

‘I’m going to have beer to-mght, Gerda,’ he said ‘I don’t know 
i£j)ou are ’ 

‘I certainly am •’ she said in her most cheerful tone, seatmg her- 
self at the table and breaking a piece of bread with one hand, 
while she dipped her spoon mto the soup with the other 
He went to the cupboard and came back with three bottles 
‘Wolf dear'* she cned, with her mouth full ‘Who’s the 
third bottle for? Havejiou got somebody coming in?’ 

‘It’s for me,’ he remarked lacomcally ‘I’m tired to-mght I’ve 
had a long day ’ 

‘But, Wolf - isn’t it rather extravagant dnnking so much at one 
meal?’ 

He didn’t reply to this, but busied himself with opemng two of 
the bottles and with filhng her glass and his own 

‘It’s good this soup isn’t it. Wolf?’ she remarked 
presently, passmg the tip of her pink tongue over one comer of her 
perfectly curved hp and hftmg her spoon once more to her mouth 
He poured half his glassful of beer, froth and all, down his throat 
without a word ' Then he began swallowing the soup m rapid gulps 
‘Good soup very good soup,’ he muttered 
She gave him a qmck penetratmg look over her own raised glass, 
just sipped at the white foam, and then replaced the tumbler on the 
table The next spoonful she lifted slowly, meditatively, absent- 
nundedly, a httle puckered firown hovenng about her forehead 
Wolf set himself obstinately and resolutely to finish the meal 
Eating pieces of crumbled bread, humedly, mtently, as if the pro- 
cess were somethmg important m itself, leading to some desirable 
consummation, he kept dnnkmg the beer m long draughts The 
moment the first bottle was finished he opened the other, and with 
the same concentrated absorbed determination, diqiosed of that 
also 

‘Good soup very good soup,’ he repeated, as if the words 
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were a sop thrown over his shoulder to some msatiable Cerberus 
of the nver of Time 

‘I am the weakest, most gullible fool,’ he thought, as he watched 
Gerda spreadmg a large shce of bread and then very dehberately 
takmg little bites out of it, ‘ever bom mto the world I oughtn’t 
to be called Wolf Solent at all' I ought to be called Mr Thin 
Soup or Mr Weak Beer ’ 

‘Aren’t you going to give me a cigarette ■*’ asked Gerda 
He got up to obey, and it seemed to him as if the physical effort 
it required to hand her what she demanded and to hold towards 
her a hghted match, were the heaviest matenal task he had ever 
stretched his muscles to perform 

He hghted one for himself, however, and resumed his seat 
In complete silence now, save for the ticking of the clock on the 
mantelpiece, the greyish-blue spirals of smoke rose from each end 
of the table and floated hesitatmgly, fluctuatmglv, towards one 
another, high up above the two human heads 

‘It’s the weakness of your nature, Beer-Soup,’ he said to himself 
‘The weakness and the gulhbihty ’ Then he recalled the sudden 
bold resolve with which he had chcked the latch of their gate, and 
he compared that flash of inspiration with his wretched feehngs 
now Didn’t he know himself at all ^ What he felt now was a 
complete disintegration of desire and wiU He felt as if his con- 
saousness were a tmy fitful flame, no, not a flame even, a scarcely 
visible vapour, hovermg over a chaos of conflicting wishes, pur- 
poses, desires, hopes, regrets, that were so disorganized as utterly 
to cancel one another They felt remote from him, too, these 
feelings that ought to have been his - remote and mfimtely con- 
temptible I The only desire this weak, floatmg awareness retamed 
was a desire to escape from them altogether For, disorganized 
though they were, a dull nausea, sickemng and paralysmg, 
ascended from them, troubhng that feeble, free consaousness of 
his, as a putrefymg body might trouble some frail ammula vagida 
only half-escaped from it 

He struggled to use his bram, his free bram ‘What ts the matter 
with you, you lump of asinmity Speak up, express yourself Mr 
Wolf Beer-Soup ■’ 

Then he suddenly recalled what he had felt as he drank that 
Dorchester ale m the bowhng-green of Farmer’s Rest He had felt 
completely master of his destmy then All these disorganized emo- 
tions, all these nervous electnc currents, were gathered up then 
and focused Was he perhaps innately incapable of deahng 
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with women, whether m the way of lust or in the way of tender- 
ness^ Was he only a man when confronted with men^ Thrown 
with women, did lus whole nature turn lumpish, sapless, porous ^ 
He began suddenly to have that appalling sensation which had 
come to him on Babylon Hill, as if his head the thing that said 
T am I’ were twisting and turning, hke an uprisen hooded 
serpent above a body of unspeakable decomposition 

Like a drowmng man he stretched out his thoughts for help in 
every direction To his mother he stretched them out To his 
father he stretched them out Feebly and automatically he earned 
his thoughts like a basket of dying fish to the threshold of Christie’s 
room ‘Chnstie * I must tell you I must^ I must^ tell you 

But It seemed to him then as if even Christie’s mind were shut 
to his helplessness He seemed to hear her cry, ‘Stop, Wolf, stop ^ 
I can’t bear to hear it 

‘This can’t go on,’ he thought T must end this somehow, or I 
shall go mad ’ 

He rose to his feet and began pacing up and down the kitchen 
Gerda watched him in silence for a moment or two, and then, 
extinguishing the remains of her cigarette against the edge of 
her empty soup-plate, she said to him, quite naturally and quietly 
‘Wolf, darling, just run upstairs, will you, and see if I left my 
candle burnmg*^ I want to wash up before we go to bed ’ 

He stared at her in bewilderment, blinking his eyes Then he 
lifted his hand to his mouth and held it there - held it to hide that 
trick he had, when he was at the limit of his endurance, of working 
the muscles of his lower jaw 

Gerda calmly rose from her seat and began gathering together 
the things on the table run up and put out that candle, Wolf,’ 
she repeated ‘We don’t want a fire in our house ’ 

He obeyed her m silence now, and ascended the creaking steps, 
dragging his feet He felt as if some completely different person - 
some doale, harmless, lumpish idiot - had taken the place of the 
Wolf he knew 

When he entered the room he found that the candle she had left 
there was low down in its candlestick, burmng and guttenng 
sideways, and dropping grease over the cover of the chest of 
drawers He bent down mechamcally to blow it out, receiving 
as he did so the full force of the carbomc-acid gas m his face 
With no conscious purpose in his mind, he approached the bed, 
and, in the darkness, passed his hand hesitatingly over both the 
piUows, as if feeling for something 
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Then he stood straight up against the edge of the bed, his knees 
touching the sheeted mattress, his arms hanging hmp at his sides 
Qpite externally and objectively, as if it had been this idiotic 
other person and not himself at all who formulated the thought, 
he wondered whether it was after she had let Bob Weevil make love 
to her up here, or before, that the game of draughts had been brought 
out A hideous commentary upon this problem seemed to anse then 
from the mass of his own disorganized nerves ‘Why don’t you ask 
Chnstie what she thinks ^ Chnstie is a girl Christie will be able 
to tell you whether it was before the draughts or after the draughts 
He left the bed and went to the open wmdow, hearmg, as he 
did so, the sound of Gerda’s clattenng with the supper-thmgs as 
she calmly washed up below 

The window was open at the top, so that to get the coolness of 
the air he was forced to lean his elbows upon the woodwork and 
rest his chm upon the back of his folded hands 

He remembered to the end of his life what he felt at that moment, 
while the bone of his lower jaw met the bones of his knuckles 
pressed so hard against them He felt absolutely alone - alone m an 
emptiness that was different from empty space He did not pity him- 
self He did not hate himself He just endured himself and waited 
- waited till whatever it was that enclosed him made some sign 
By slow degrees it dawned on him that he had been for the la^t 
two or three mmutes seeing somethmg without being conscious of 
what he saw Now it began to grow slowly plain to him, hneament 
by hneament, feature by feature, what it was he had been seeing 
in the darkness of that room, in the darkness of this obscure mght 
It was the face of the man on the Waterloo steps • And out of his 
abominable misery Wolf cned a wordless cry to this face, and the 
nature of this cry was such that it seemed to break - so desperate it 
was - some psychic tension in his bram And it seemed to him that 
what he was appeahng to now was something beyond his mother, 
beyond his father, beyond Chnstie herself - somethmg that was the 
upgathered, mcamatedfooA, turned toward life’s engmes, of every sen- 
tientthmg, smcethebegmiungof tune, thatthoseengmes had crushed 
The smell of the pigsty across the way must have been the reason 
why the look he appealed to was only partially human It was an 
ammal look it was a bird look it was the look of the fish’s 
eye that he had seen on a counter as he came along the street that 
very mght, it was the look of a wounded snake’s eye that he had 
had time to mark long ago, out on some country road near London 
before he ended its suffenng 
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It was, m fact, the Life-Eye, looking out on what hurts it, that he 
now knew he had caught ghmpses of, all the days of his existence, m 
a thousand shapes and forms From air, earth, water had he inter- 
cepted the appeal of that httle round hvmg hole that hole that 
went through the wall straight into something else Into what 
else'* No one knew or would ever know But into somethmg else 
It was upon this he was crying out now upon that eye upon 
that httle round hole upon that chink, that cranny, that sht, 
out of which life protested against its infamous enemy' 

‘Jesus Jesus Jesus Jesus'* 

Was that the heart of Wolf Solent howhng a wordless howl m a 
dark bedroom, or was it the voice of Mr Round of Farmer’s Rest 
seeking escape from his ‘wornes’ 

A sigh of unutterable rehef shivered through WolPs nerves as 
they relaxed and yielded He drew back from the wmdow and 
began with an almost cat-hke movement hckmg his hurt knuckles 
His whole being seemed dissolving mto some lovely hquid- 
floatmg substance, hghter than human flesh, and he became 
capable of thinking now with every portion of his identity, easily, 
freely, spontaneously 

‘I’ve learnt one thing to-mght,’ he thought, as he crossed the 
room and felt about m the darkness for the handle of the door 
‘I’ve learnt that one can’t always get help by sinkmg into 
one’s own soul It’s sometimes necessary to escape from oneself 
altogether ’ 

He ran down the httle staircase with happy agihty He burst 
mto the kitchen, where he found Gerda placidly and abstractedly 
pohshmg her kmves and forks 

‘How long you - ’ she began, but the words were stopped upon 
her mouth by an impnnt of impetuous, almost boisterous kisses 
As he held her m his arms, Wolf’s thoughts were of the most 
mtense and rapid kmd Why was it that his love for Chnstie 
hadn’t protected him from all this agitation^ Why had he been 
paralysed by Gerda’s calm How was it that, in the unbehevable 
rehef he expenenced now, he really felt as if it didn’t very much 
matter what the water-rat had done or hadn’t done"* 

Releasing Gerda now, he seemed to bewilder her a good deal 
more by his high spmts than he had done by his moroseness 
‘Don’t let’s go to bed^ttff yet,’ he said ‘Let’s go for a tiny stroll 
down the road ’ 

‘Why, Wolf, how funny you are to-mght' A moment ago you 
were tdlmg me that you were quite exhausted ’ 
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She yielded good-humouredly, however, to his caprice, and they 
went out together into the narrow road 
Wolf had the strangest feehng as he clicked the latch of the gate 
to let her through It was as if he were breaking some law of nature 
- refuting some inflexible scientific category of cause and effect 
He kept his arm tight about her, and led her up the road, in the 
direction away from the town, till they came to the place where 
the immense ash tree lifted its branches into the dark air high 
above their heads 

There was a small gap in the hedge at this point, and Wolf 
pulled her through it, into the meadow on the other side ‘For the 
second time to-mght'* whispered his demon But for some reason 
the mockery glanced off from Wolf’s present mood of shppery 
buoyancy, without causmg him the shghtest discomfort ‘Very 
well, then,’ he mentally retorted, ‘for the second time it shall be’’ 
They found themselves now under the very trunk of the vast 
tree whose branches they had so often watched from their upper 
room One branch bent so low down and stretched out so far 
that they instmctively put their arms about it and dalhed with its 
cool fohage Wolf even amused himself by gathermg up those 
great multiform leaf-growths, so different from the fohations of all i 
other trees, and twistmg them, without breakmg their flexible 
stalks, about the girl’s bare neck 

Gerda remained passive and yieldmg under this dalhance It 
seemed to him that her nund was a httle aloof, but he could see, 
without seemg it, the famt, docile smile, like that of a sweet- 
natured child drawn mto a game it was ready to play without 
understandmg, with which she submitted to his humour 
All at once there came a sudden coolness upon his face and a 
qmck rusthng above their heads The wind was rismg Oh, this 
was what he h2id been cravmg for ever smce his return to Preston 
Lane ' It had been - he knew it now - something m the heavmess 
of this windless air that had caused half his trouble Had this cool 
wmd been blowing when he crossed the threshold, everythmg 
would have been different It was die wind he wanted, the wind, 
the wind, to blow away all odious eidolons of Bob Weevil’s 
presence out of his ‘sober house’ • 

He penmtted the leafy ash twigs that he had been bendmg to 
swmg back to their natural position, and snatching at Gerda’s 
arm above the wnst, he drew the girl, like a captive, right up to 
the trunk of the great overshadowing tree She remained still 
passive, gentle, unresistmg, by his side, her head droopmg a httle, 
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her whole being - so it seemed - lost in a calm untroubled 
qmescence Holding her thus, but turnmg away from her, he 
rubbed the palm of his free hand up and down over the hard 
slightly-indented surface of the ash trunk, whose bark, thin and 
tightly fitted, raised no barrier between his human touch and the 
tree’s own firm, hard wood-flesh 

‘Human brains' Human knots of confusion'’ he thought 
‘Why can’t we steal the calm vegetable clairvoyance of these great 
rooted fives'” 

‘I simply can’t understand myself,* he thought ‘Why, after 
bemg so happy with Chnstie, should the idea of Bob Weevil, poor, 
lecherous httle rat, have womed me so ^ And why didn’t I make 
a scene with Gerda - raise demals, anger, tears, reproaches >* Why, 
instead of that, did I just muddy up my own wits?’ 

Still retainmg his clasp of Gerda’s wrist, he leaned forward and 
pressed his bare forehead against the trunk of the ash tree 
‘What’s this. Wolf Solent? What’s this, you lumpish, mock- 
platonic, well-cuckolded ass ? Ash tree ' Ash tree '* Why had he 
been allowed by the justice of things to deny himself a single 
embrace with Chnstie, only to come home at a quarter past mne 
and find a ht candle m Gerda’s bedroom? Platomc cuckold' 
That was just what he was Not even platomc for Chnstie 
despised that word Mock-platomc cuckold ' Oh, it was all 

coimng back ' The knot m his mind was tymg itself up agfun - 
tight — tight - tight' He continued to lean against the tree m the 
position of an ammal that is butting with its skull against some 
immovable obstacle 

And then the Waterloo-steps eye, the fish’s eye, the snake’s eye, 
the slaughtered pig’s eye, the eye of a caged lark he had seen once 
as a child in St Mary’s Street, Weymouth, all seemed to melt 
strangely together - all seemed to peer out at him from the heart 
of the tree-trunk agamst which he was butting with his skuU 
And he thought to himself, ‘There are ways that I haven’t tned 
at all'* And he thought to himself ‘Endless little thmgs are beauti- 
ful and wonderful beyond words And I can love Christie and 
forgive her for hating “platomc” , and I can love Gerda and forgive 
her for letting Bob Weevil pull up her clothes And if Chnstie 
and Gerda knew what / know, they’d forgive me for lovmg both 
of them ' Chnstie would forgive me for not telhng her Gerda 
would forgive me for not telhng her There are thmp a person 
can’t tell But there’s a way of floating like a mist out of my pnde 
and conceit There’s a way of accepting myself as Mr Promise- 
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Breaking-Beer-Soup, and yet not minding it at all just 
becommg a cloud of mist that enjoys this cool wind a cloud of 
mist that pities everything and enjoys everything' 

He swung away, back from the tree, at this, and let Gerda go 
‘You’ve hurt me. Wolf’ the girl cried peevishly ‘Why did you 
do that ^ I haven’t done anything to you I wouldn’t have come 
out with you if I thought you were going to act so fiiimy Come ' 
Let’s go in What do you think I am, to stand so much silliness 
You’re drunk -that’s what’s the matter with you, you’re just 
drunk and acting silly •’ 

He was so delighted to receive nothing but this very natural piece 
of scolding, that he only answered by huggmg her tightly to his 
heart ‘Little Gerda' Little Gerda'’ he kept repeatmg And he 
thought to himself ‘I’ve exaggerated the whole thmg She can’t 
have let Weevil play with her and be like she is now'’ 

And then an idea came mto his rmnd 

‘Don’t be cross, sweetheart,’ he said ‘If I was drunk, I swear I’m 
all nght now But hsten ' Do let me hft you up into this tree, just for 
a minute' I’d so adore to hear your voice out of the leaves above 
my head and not see hardly a ghmpse of you' Do get up mto it, 
Gerda, and let me hear your voice from up there You needn’t climb 
far I can’t climb trees at all I get dizzy Or I’d chmb it with you ’ 
The girl was still apparently enough of a child to be stirred by 
this unexpected appeal 

‘But I’m so heavy. Wolf, and this branch is so high up ’ 

‘Oh, no. It’s not - it’s not ' There - shove yourself up on the 
palms of your hands Jump - and hft yourself - you know Like 
boys do on walls'’ 

He bent down and encircled her body with his arms, just above 
her knees, and lifted her up 

Gerda pressed her hands upon the bough as he had suggested, 
and after a few struggles was lying prone along it, holding it so 
closely with her arms and legs that he could hardly distmguish 
the one hvmg thmg from the other 

‘Well done, sweetheart'* he cned ‘That’s nght Now work 
your way towards the trunk Careful now' Straddle your legs - 
you’ll scratch your knees like that - straddle your legs and hold 
with your hands '’ 

Agam she obeyed him with good-humoured docihty And as he 
watched her ^adowy figure ndmg the swaymg branch, he could 
not help recallmg the wicked tombstone-picture , and the thought - 
the very last thoughthe expected to cross his mmd that mght-flitted 
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mto his senses that it would be a desirable moment when he blew out 
the candle m their room -blew out that candle for the second tune ' 
‘That’s It, Gerda, that’s it' Now get hold of the branch above, 
and pull yourself on to it*’ 

He came nearer the tree-trunk and gazed up mto the darkness 
In a second or two he lost sight of her altogether, for Gerda was 
an adept at chmbing trees All he could detect was a vague 
rustlmg, and even that was very soon swallowed up by the mur- 
mur of the whole dark mass of fohage, stirred into movement now 
by the nsing wind 

He waited He leaned his back against the trunk He listened to 
the long-drawn swish - swish - swish of the invisible, rustlmg leaves 
Then his heart gave a leap withm his body and he caught his 
breath with an mdrawn qmvermg gasp 
A blackbird was whisthng above his head' Faint and low at 
first, each hqmd flute-note went saihng away upon the wmd as if 
It had been a separate pearl-clear bubble of some immortal dew 
Then, growing louder and clearer, the notes began foUowmg 
rapidly one upon another, but each one of them still remamed 
distinct from the rest -a trembhng water-transparent globe of 
thrilling sound, purged, mviolable - a drop of translunar melody, 
floating, floating, far above the world, carrying his very soul with it 
Then the notes changed, varied, overlapped, grew charged with 
some secret intention, some burden of immeasurable happmess, 
of sadness sweeter than happmess 
Rismg still, freer, stronger, fuller, they began to gather to 
themselves the resonant volume of some mcredible challenge, a 
chaflenge firom the throat of life itself to all that obstructed it 
Tossed forth upon the darkness, wild and sweet and firee, this 
whistled bird-song, answenng the voice of the nsmg wmd, took to 
Itself somethmg that was at once so jocund and so wistful, that it 
seemed to him as though all the defiant acceptance of fate that he 
had ever found m green grass, in cool-rooted plants, m the vahant 
bodies of beasts and birds and fishes ‘moimtams and all hills 
fhutful trees and all cedars’ had been distilled, by some 
miracle, in this one human mouth 
The whisthng sank mto silence at the very moment when its 
power over Wolf’s soul was at the flood But without one smgle 
second of delay, when the last note had died, Gerda came scram- 
bhng down, laughmg, rustlmg the leaves, and givmg vent to 
petulant htde outcnes as her clothes impeded her descent Wolf, 
when she finally fell, all panting and tremulous with wild gaiety, 
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into his arms, felt that it was difficult to beheve that this was the 
same Gerda whom he had watched, that very noon, asleep on the 
summit of Poll’s Camp 

As they returned hand in hand to their house door, a queer, 
abashed sense came over him that all the events of this turbulent 
day had been a sort of feverish delinum What was his imnd that 
it should go through such agitation and remain unaltered - 
remain the same ‘I am I’ of Wolf Solent i* 

But once again his self-knowledge received a shock For no 
sooner were they mside their small domicile, no sooner had he 
glanced at the linoleum on the staircase, the wooden clock in the 
parlour, the famihar kitchen-table, than all these little objects 
hit his consciousness with a dehcious thnlhng sense of happy 
security, as if he had come back to them from some great voyage 
over desolate and forlorn seas, as if he had come back to them with 
his clothes drenched with salt water and his hands wounded by 
tarred ropes' His mind may have remained unaltered by all this, 
but It had at any rate been washed very clean' 

Upon every timest and least-important object he looked, that 
mght, with a purged simplicity, a spontaneous satisfaction The 
pme-wood boarding at the edge of the linoleum stair-carpet, the 
pegs where their coats hung, the handles of the dresser drawers, the 
rows of balanced plates, the cups suspended from the httle hooks, 
the metal knobs at the end of their bed, Gerda’s comb and brush, 
the candlestick still covered with grease, and two exposed soap- 
dishes on the washmg-stand, one contaimng a small piece of Pears’ 
soap and one contaimng a square lump of common yellow soap - 
all these things thrilled him, fascmated him, threw him into an 
ecstasy of well-bemg 

WhatwasitthatMr Urquharthadsaid, thatday,aboutthesehttle 
inanimates Smcide he was t alking about But this was different 
It was a very qmescent Gerda, lethargic and languorous, who 
lay down by his side that Fnday mght It was a very mdu^ent 
Christie, grave and tender, who hstened now in her room above 
the shop to his story about ash trees and draughtboards - who 
hstened to every thought he had, as she lay there with closed eyes ' 
No system at all ' Only to dissolve mto titun, fluctuatmg vapour, 
only to flow like a serpentme mist into the grave of his father, mto 
the mockmg heart of his mother, into the ash tree, mto the wmd, 
into the sands on Weymouth Beach, mto the voice of the landlord 
of Farmer’s Rest No system at all' 

‘Jesus Jesus Jesus Jesus ’ 
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THE SCHOOL TREAT 


Gerda had refused point-blank to invite Damley and Christie 
to supper on Monday night, thus bringing to nothing Christie’s 
premonition in the stubble-fidd And now it was the middle of 
the long, sunht afternoon - relaxed, autumnal, mellow - of Mr 
Valley’s great gala day 

The was held in the vicarage glebe, adjoimng that portion 
of the churchyard-wall behmd which rose the now four-months- 
old tombstone of the youthful Mr Redfern 
The young men and boys of the village, encouraged at their 
game by Mr Urquhart and Damley Otter, were engaged in an 
interminable cricket match, a match played between those who 
hved west of the church and those who hved east 

When Wolf first left his employer’s hbrary, which he did some 
half-hour later than the Squire lumself, and entered the school- 
treat field, he felt nervous and irritable Everyone he knew in the 
world seemed to be gathered m that enclosure, and, as he stealthily 
shufiied along the edge of the churchyard, he felt as if he would 
hke to hide himself from them all, dovra m the silent earth along 
with young Redfem' 

He found himself at a spot where the wall was very low, and, 
tunung his back upon the crowded scene, leaned there for a while 
uimoticed, gazing at the great perpendicular tower With the 
shouts and laughter m his ears, that tower looked incredibly 
massive and silent What ebbmg and flowing of human hves had 
it not seen, since unknown hands in the reign of the first Tudor 
piled It up there, stone upon stone' 

Well, at least it was somethmg to face the disqmetudes of his 
own life in the presence of masonry like this, so subdued, so en- 
crusted, rendered so mellow by the passmg of the generations' 
As long as Fate allowed him to eke out his days amid old tune- 
weathered concretions, like this Kmg’s Barton tower, he could 
never touch certain abysses of misery ' Here m these West-country 
plac^ he was at any rate spared the atrocity of feelmg the pmch 
of hfe’s dilemmas against a background of monstrous modem 
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inventions The long, cold clutch of scientific discovery, laid, like 
metallic fingers, upon the human pulse, could not despoil the 
digmty of existence here, though the invasion by such inhuman 
forces had already begun ' 

‘Long may this tower stand, so that men like me can touch its 
stones. Its buttresses, its lichen, its moss, and escape from the 
dragon’s-tail of the stinging present'’ 

He was conscious of a stealthy step behind him, and, turmng 
round, he found Jason Otter at his side 

‘You are enjoying yourself looking at his grave,’ the poet began, 
‘and I don’t blame you I hke looking at the graves of people I’ve 
known But you go further than I could go, Solent You are the 
clever one, the wise one, the old cunmng one' You can enjoy 
looking at a grave though you never knew the person who’s 
in It ’ 

‘You can’t expect me not to be interested in Redfern, can you ■” 
retorted Wolf, a little crustily 

‘Of course not That’s just it We all feel an interest - a nice, 
meriy interest - m being alive when someone else is dead He 
only came down here for money,’ he added unexpectedly, ‘like 
you'’ 

‘If I came for it, I assure you I don’t get it,’ said Wolf 
J ason chuckled a great deal at this remark Then he grew grave 
‘I’ve got a poem here I’d like to read to you, if it wouldn’t spoil 
your pleasure in looking at this young man’s grave I won’t, if it 
vuould ’ 

‘I’ve looked all I want to look,’ said Wolf, ‘so do read me what 
you’ve got there I’m glad of any excuse not to go round the field 
and hear so much talk ’ 

‘Sit down, then, a minute do you imnd 
The two men sat down at the base of the wall and leaned their 
backs against it, facmg the school-treat meadow Jason produced 
from his pocket a small notebook, which he opened very dehber- 
ately upon his knee 

‘It’s about white seaweed,’ said Jason Otter 
‘I didn’t know it was ever white,’ said Wolf 
‘Everything is white at one time or another,’ retorted Jason 
‘Tou'll be white enough yourself, one fine day'’ 

‘If It only goes white when it’s dead,’ argued Wolf obstmately, 
‘I don’t t hink it’s much of* a subject I like the idea of seaweed' 
being white m the way chalk is white or daisies are white, but if it 
just fades and bleaches I don’t think much of that ’ 
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‘It’s no good abusing me before you’ve heard it,’ said Jason, 
‘but of course we know this business of reading our writings is 
what your fnend Damley would call impolite ’ 

‘Go on, man, go on’’ cned Wolf ‘I’m hstemng ’ 

And the poet began to read 
‘White Seaweed’ 

He repeated these words a second time, gathering his energy 
‘White seaweed ’ 

‘For God’s sake,’ cried Wolf, ‘get on with it' They’ll catch sight 
of us m a moment and then it’ll all be spoilt ’ 

Jason accepted this impatience with unruffled equammity, 
and began in a low voice , but, gathering confidence as he proceeded, 
he read the poem from beginmng to end without a pause 

White as the foam in the track of a whale 
As he spouts and sports for a thousand miles 
Where the waters slope round the planet’s nm. 

Beyond the contments and the isles, 

Wlute zis the foam that follows him 
Where there’s never a masthead nor a sail 

Drowned and dead from their sunken ships, 

Dnft the bodies of boys and girls. 

White are they as they float and drift. 

Their hair like flotsam, their breasts hke pearls. 

While the grey tides hft them, or cease to lift. 

And the green tides gurgle between their bps 

Fishes’ eyes m the cold grey deep, 

Staling and waiting, waitmg and stanng. 

Seagulls’ beaks on the tops of the wave, 

The same eternal quests are sharing. 

But the dark, wet, purple, shppery grave 
Holds safe those bodies in untouched sleep 

And out of the flesh of those bodies hght. 

In their dark, wet, purple, shppery bed, 

A seaweed grows that is soft as silk 
White as the moon on St Alban’s Head, 

Moss-hke, fem-Iike, white as milk, - 
The fingers of Mary are not more white ' 
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Oh' white as the horn of God’s unicorn, 

That seaweed lies upon Red-chlF bay, 

Lies in the spindrift on Red-chff sands 
Fhng all your wicked thoughts away' 

Take off your shoes, anoint your hands' 

Than to touch such seaweed with careless scorn 
’Twere better never to have been born ' 

Jason’s voice sank, and that peculiar silence ensued which is 
fuller of electnc cross-currents than anything else in the world 
the silence produced by the falhng of the seminal drops of verbal 
creation upon an alien mind 

T like It very much,’ murmured Wolf at last And he thought 
to bimself, ‘The beggar has his own pecuhar imagination ’ 

Then he said aloud ‘It’s one of your best poems, Jason I 
don’t thmk it’s qmte up to the “Slow-worm of Lenty,” but it does 
you credit and I congratulate you What did you exactly mean by 
that last verse Did you mean that there are people in the world 
whose wicked thoughts are aroused by white-seaweed, or did you 
just mean the ordmary stupidity of human bemgs'” 

‘It’s not my busmess to explain what I mean,’ said Jason ‘It’s 
my business to wnte I can see what you think You think that I 
just stnng words together as they come into my head' It isn’t 
as easy to wnte a poem as you seem to imagme ’ 

‘Why do you wnte so often about water and about drowned 
people asked Wolf ‘Your pond-elf in “The Slow-worm” gave 
me a weird feehng, and this seaweed of yours, growing out of 
drowned bodies - ’ 

*You needn’t go on'’ interrupted Jason ‘Of course, I can’t 
expect anyone to like my poetry who hves by copymg out the 
hquonsh thoughts of a dotmg old fool We all want to be glonfied 
My poetry is all I’ve got and I ought never to have read it to you 
I ought to have known I’d only get abuse It’s this wanting to be 
glonfied that’s the imstake A person ought to be satisfied if he 
can get his meals three times a day, without havmg to dance 
attendance on some silly old man or some ugly old woman'’ 
Wolf swept this aside ‘Do you have m your mmd any defimte 
people when you make the newts and tadpoles tease the pond-elf, 
and when you make these fish and gulls want to eat these youlhful 
bodies 

Jason’s face wnnkled with dehght at this 

‘You’re afraid I rmght bnng^oa m'’ he chuckled ‘I wouldn’t 
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mind not being glonfied if I could make your friend Urquhart 
agitate himself as much ais you do over my poems ’ 

Wolf had no time to reply to this, for, to his considerable sur- 
prise, he perceived his mother and Gerda, arm in arm, advancing 
towards their retreat 

Both he and Jason struggled simultaneously to their feet and 
moved towards the two women Mrs Solent began speaking with 
her accustomed high-pitched iromcal intonation 

‘Don’t take it off, Mr Otter,’ she said, when the poet raised 
his hand to his hat ‘I know how you hate the sun, and it w hot 
to-day, though the hotter it is the more I enjoy it, though I think 
our pretty Gerda here agrees withjow ’ 

Jason, who had succeeded with a certain embarrassment in 
lifting his straw hat a few mches from his head m a stiff, perpendi- 
cular direction, pulled it down once more over his forehead with 
grateful relief 

‘What’s this^’ said Wolf, trying to conceal his discomfort under 
an airyjauntiness ‘What’s this between you twoi” 

‘Your mother and I have had several walks together,’ said Jason, 
‘and she knows my ways ’ 

‘So well as to take a great hberty ' ’ exclaimed the handsome lady, 
whose brown eyes were shining with radiant exultation And as 
she spoke she stepped to Jason’s side and poked something, with 
her light-gloved fingers, into its place under his hat 
While this was proceeding, the expression upon the poet’s face 
made Wolf astomshed It was the queerest mixture of physical 
repulsion with pleasurable, masochistic submission He was 
amazed at his mother’s audacity 

‘What IS It that you wear xmder your hat, Mr Otter asked 
Gerda innocently 

The Strange man looked at her with a very pecuhar expression - 
an expression that baffled Wolf altogether Then a most beautiful 
look came into his grey eyes, a look mfinitely wistful and sorrowful, 
the sort of look that a disguised and persecuted god, lost among 
some savage race that knew him not nor could have comprehended 
him if It had known him, might have worn , and he rephed gently 
‘I feel the sun, young lady I find cabbage-leaves a great help 
But to-day’ - and here he smiled a disarming smile - ‘to-day it’s 
a rhubarb-leaf’ 

Having said this, and with a courtly bend of his body that 
would have done credit to a royal personage, Jason Otter moved 
off, making his way, with careful manoeuvring to avoid any 
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encounter with the crowd, towards that part of the field where the 
old men of the village, seated on wooden benches, were partaking 
of cakes and cider 

‘I hope you haven’t offended him, mother,’ muttered Wolf 
‘I don’t think so,’ cried Gerda ‘What a mce man he is. Wolf' 
I like him ever so much better than Damley ’ 

‘That’s because Darnley’s my best fiiend,’ said Wolf ‘It’s a law 
of nature, sweetheart Isn’t it, mother^’ 

But Mrs Solent completely disregarded this httle passage 
between them 

‘What Gerda and I came for,’ she said, ‘was to ask you to show 
us Mr Redfem’s grave Gerda’s never seen it, though her father 
made the headstone, and I’ve never seen it, though I’ve asked 
Mr Urquhart a hundred times to show it to me ’ 

‘It’s not hard to find,’ said Wolf dnly ‘You could have gone 
any day by yourself ’ 

‘What’s the sport in thaP^ laughed the lady, still displaymg the 
same undercurrent of secret excitement ‘The fun of looking at 
graves is all m the person you look at them with isn’t it, 
Gerda ^ I’m surejow must have enjoyed yourself watching all the 
fuss people make'’ 

‘I can’t help my father bemg a monument-maker,’ said Gerda 
gravely ‘It’s a trade, like any other trade ’ 

‘I’m not quarrelhng with your father’s profession, child,’ Mrs 
Solent rapped out ‘I’m only saying that there’s no sport m lookmg 
at graves by oneself, and I do want to see this one ’ 

‘There it is, then, mother'’ cned Wolf almost peevishly ‘Can’t 
you see the tall stone one there no ' over there nearer 
the tower,’ and he pomted with his stick 

‘I want to go up to it,’ said Mrs Solent obstmately, ‘and so does 
Gerda She told me so just now We’re both sick to death of 
swmgmg long-legged girls I don’t want to see any more fiills or 
garters for the rest of my hfe ’ 

‘Well, come on, then,’ said Wolf petulantly ‘You can climb 
oifer this, can’t you, mother^ I suppose Bob Weevil’s m akin g 
himself useful at the swmgs, eh 

Whatever demon it was that made him mdulge m thisjoculanty. 
Its result was immediate 

Gerda turned on him fiercely ‘Don’t be so vulgar. Wolf Bob’s 
playing cricket, and so’s Lobbie You ought to know better than 
to make remarks like that'’ 

‘Don’t push me. Wolf ’ It was his mother speaking, as she began 
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scrambling over the low moss-grown wall ‘Give me your hand, 
no ' give me your hand ’ 

Soon they were all three standmg by Redfern’s grave 

‘Poor boy'* sighed Mrs Solent ‘Do you know, Wolf, I heard 
Roger Monk talking in a queer way last week I was asking him 
about this boy’s death, and he spoke in such a funny tone about it 
He almost implied that it was a case of suicide Have you heard 
anything of that sort^’ 

‘Oh, just rumours, mother,’ replied Wolf casually, ‘just rumours 
and village gossip I’ve never heard of an inquest, or anythmg 
like that I believe he died m his bed ’ 

‘Father talks queer about it too,’ said Gerda ‘But do look at 
that' Is that a mole or a rabbit^’ 

‘J don’t know,’ said Wolf vaguely It did not mterest him in any 
particular way that this newly-grown-over mound should have 
been burrowed into or scraped at After his many years of London 
life, the ways of moles, rabbits, dogs, foxes were all equally 
arbitrary, equally unpredictable It was, however, brought home 
to him now that there was something exceptional in this phenome- 
non, for Gerda, obhvious of the nsk of grass-stains upon her 
summer frock, went down humedly on her knees and began 
fumbhng with her bare fingers in the disordered clay, scoop- 
mg up little handfuls of dry brown earth with one hand and 
filtermg tliem thoughtfiilly mto the hollow palm of the other 
hand 

‘Aire you looking for Mr Redfem’s bones ^’enquired Mrs Solent 
in her most airy manner ‘You look like that pretty girl m the 
poem, leanmg over her Pot of Basil, doesn’t she, Wolf^’ And 
touching the mound with the tip of her green parasol she put her 
head a httle to one side and began quotmg from the poem in 
question in a mock-sentimental intonation 

‘And she forgot the stars, the moon, and sun. 

And she forgot the blue above the trees. 

And she forgot the dells where waters run. 

And she forgot the chilly autumn breeze 
She had no knowledge ’ 

‘Don’t, mother,’ mterrupted Wolf crossly ‘Gerda knows what 
she’s domg ’ 

The unequalled hnes roused their response in him, as inde- 
pendently of the mockmg tone in which they were spoken as 
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beautiful limbs under a ndiculous disguise, but this response only 
annoyed him the more 

‘What IS It, sweetheart he cned ‘Is it a rabbit ^ I didn’t know 
rabbits ever burrowed in churchyards ’ 

‘It’s a mole,’ said Mrs Solent 

It was Wolf’s turn to mutter something now 

‘Well said, old mole > canst work i’ the earth so fast^ 

A worthy pioneer ' Once more remove, good friends-’ 
‘What’s that^ You know perfectly well it’s a mole, Gerda,’ said 
Mrs Solent Gerda remained silent She lifted some of the loose 
earth to her face and smelt it Then she leapt to her feet, shook 
out her skirt, and rubbed the palms of her hands together ‘I give 
It up,’ she said ‘It isn’t a rabbit There’s no smell of a fox either 
It may have been a dog ’ 

‘A mole a mole •’ repeated the older woman 
‘A mole<'‘ muttered Gerda, with the profound sarcasm of the 
country-bred, and Wolf caught a httle red flush on her cheeks hke 
a crimson shadow on a mother-of-pearl shell ‘Well ' we can’t do 
anything, anyway,’ she said ‘It’s silly to fuss ourselves Bother * 
I’ve got some gnt in my shoe’’ 

‘It spoils the look of the g^ave completely, this great mole-hole,’ 
said Mrs Solent Then her face lit up, and she opened her parasol 
with an eager chck ‘This is a bit of sport,’ she cned ‘Let’s fill 
the thing up* Never mmd about the school treat Where does 
Valley keep his spade** We only want a spade and a roll of turf 
I saw some loose turf lying about in our garden Gome on. 
Wolf* Let’s go over and get it, and ask Valley where he keeps his 
shovel ’ 

Her face was full of ammation now, and her eyes shone Her 
grey hair and black Gainsborough hat firamed the vivid cheeks of 
youth The way she tilted her parasol as she spoke had something 
adventurous, almost hoydemsh 

‘Come, Wolf, let’s get that turf,’ said Mrs Solent ‘We must ask 
Valley where he keeps his spade ’ 

As Wolf turned to follow his mother on this impetuous quest, 
he caught sight of Gerda, strugghng with the strap of her shoe, as 
she propped herself with one hand upon Redfem’s headstone 
There was such a look of defiant anger on her face that he halted 
irresolutely 

‘Oh, go, if you want to. Wolf*’ she cned ‘I’m sure I don’t want 
to keep you It isn’t often, though, that I get a chance of enjoying 
myself, workmg hke I do m that dark kitchen aU the tune *’ 
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Mrs Solent gave her a steady, surprised stare 
*I won’t keep him long, if you want him for your game ’ she 
said ‘I can fill this hole up by myself, if you just get me the spade 
and the turf. Wolf’ 

The flush in Gerda’s cheeks grew deeper ‘I think it’s a shame' 
Why did you bnng me here at all. Wolf, if we weren’t going to do 
something mce I don’t want to spend this afternoon domg what 
I do every day m the week ’ 

Mrs Solent gave Wolf a qmck, surprised look, full of airy pity - 
a look that said, ‘You poor boy, how awful for you to be at the 
beck and call of such a child'’ But aloud she remarked 

‘It’s all nght, Gerda We won’t spoU your sport Run along to 
your fnends I won’t keep him long ’ 

But Gerda’s suppressed anger had mounted so high by this 
time that there could be no such easy dinomment 

She held up her rounded chm and tossed back her head Then, 
clasping her hands behmd her, with her heels close together at the 
edge of the grave, she regarded Mrs Solent with flashing eyes 
‘Of course Wolf’s on your side Of course he’U love to fool 
about with your spades and turf, when it’s my one real treat of 
the whole summer ' You two are both the same You only think 
of yourselves and what_yo« want If it’s the siUiest thmg, like this 
nonsense about a mole, and every sensible person knows what a 
mole-hiU is, it must come first, before everythmg, just because 
you’ve thought of it' Oh, yes, I saw you smihng at turn just now, 
when my shoe came off You couldn’t have looked much different 
if my stockmgs had been full of holes' Everyone can’t buy high- 
class London things, but I tell you our Blacksod shops be as good 
as they be any day m the week '’ 

*Well, Wolf^’ said Mrs Solent calmly, holding her parasol at a 
correct garden-party angle and lettmg her high spirits drop away, 
‘the best thmg you cein do is to take your pretty young wife back 
to her fhends’ games ’ 

‘My fhends’ games '’ retorted the mdignant girl ‘I’m as old as 
anyone, considenng aU I put up with '’ 

‘My dear child,’ said the elder lady gently ‘There’s really no 
reason for this exatement Do try and calm yourself, and let’s all 
go back qmetly I’m sure I’m qmte ready to give up my idea if 
It spoils your pleasure Don’t, for mercy’s sake, make such a 
mountam out of this mole-hiU I only thought of filhng up this 
hole as a bit of sport, and because school treats are so bormg ’ 
Her words were soothmg, but there was somethmg m tihe bit 
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of her eyebrows, as she glanced at Wolf, which made him reahze 
that she was less unruffled than she appeared He knew of old 
that the one thing m the world she hated was any display of temper 
or anything resembhng a ‘scene ’ His own mind at this moment 
was unable to resist its furtive commentary upon the way Chance 
had managed to stage this encounter between the two He had 
noticed these tricks before It was as if there were some special 
aesthetic laws which Chance dehghted to obey, and it always gave 
him a pecuhar satisfaction to contemplate this bizarre rhythm 
At such moments he found himself sacnficmg action, emotion, 
sympathy, every human attribute, in a sort of ecstatic pondering 
over what this artistry of Chance was accomphshmg He felt as 
if he were in the presence of the unrollmg of a psychic map The 
figures on this map - his mother with her green parasol, Gerda 
with her grass-stained dress -were a sort of eddymg vortex of 
sigmficance upon a stream that was always npphng itself mto 
mystic diagrams ' Chance, in fact, was for ever at work fulfilhng 
its own secret aesthetic laws, but every now and then, ais at this 
fatal moment, its creation became especially vivid, and the whole 
‘psychic map’ upon that flowmg stream grew violently and in- 
tensely agitated The arcle of npples he was now contemplating 
with this inhuman detachment had two arcumferences, namely, 
the angry consciousness of Gerda and the supercihous consciousness 
of his mother, but below them both - down there on the quiet 
nver-floor - was the discoloured, decomposed, unrecogmzable face 
of the young Redfem 

‘You’ve never liked my marrying him •’ It was Gerda’s voice 
he heard now, as he awoke from his metaphysical trance to reahze 
that pairt of his mother’s last remarks had fallen upon nothmg but 
the surface of his nund 

‘I’ve always been an outsider to both of you,’ the angry girl 
went on ‘You’ve always despised me and my family, and done 
your best to make him despise us ’ 

‘I have the greatest respect for your family, my good child No 
one who knows your father can possibly help it Gome now' 
It reaUy won’t do for us to make Wolf embarrassed like this I’ve 
the utmost respect for your people, Gerda, and I’m sure my son 
couldn’t have married a loveher creature than you are, even at 
this moment' But do come, now, both of you, and let’s get back 
to the field Mr Urquhart will be quite lost among those boys 
without Wolf’s help ’ 

She laid her hand with a soothmg gesture upon the girl’s wnst, 
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but the glance she gave Wolf was full of a mocking resignation 
that threw a screen round them and railed off this ill-advised 
proletanan Gerda’s behaviour on the other side of this bamer 
became so irrational that it could only excite well-bred surprise' 
But the girl tossed her hand away 

‘Mr Urquhartj indeed she cried ‘A nice sort you are out here, 
you King’s Barton gentry' Why, I’ve never cared even to tell 
Wolf all I’ve heard Dad say about what some folks do in this duty 
village ’ Her voice grew louder, as her long-suppressed feehngs 
burst forth Wolf had fancied in his simpliaty that his mother’s 
airy propitiations had disarmed the girl , but he underrated both 
Gerda’s perspicacity and her pnde 
There was something else on Gerda’s mind, too, beyond her 
personal indignation What actually, he wondered, xuere these 
Blacksod gossips saying-* He looked at the girl with a kind of 
paralysed helplessness, and again the thought struck him how neat 
a stroke of chance it was that Redfem’s grave should be the back- 
ground of her outburst 

‘Some of you gentry,’ she went on fiercely, ‘don’t he abed with 
decent consciences hke my folks' Why, they do say down at 
Farmer’s Rest that landlord Round do keep his bed, and that 
Squire Urquhart can get no peace by mght or by day, because 
of what do taunt their minds over this poor young man ’ 

In spite of his discomfort, Wolf couldn’t help feehng faintly 
amused at Gerda’s struggle to keep the msidious Dorset dialect 
out of her speech, a struggle that grew less and less availing as her 
agitation rose 

‘And these be the high-class people that you think so supenor 
to respectable plam folk hke my dear Dad '’ Her voice had a quiver 
m It at this pomt that made Wolf cry out, ‘Gerda ' Gerda, darhng '’ 
But she did not break down On the contrary, her tone grew 
stronger and more defiant ‘Like my dear Dad,’ she went on, ‘who 
never m his whole hfe said an evil word to anyone But you get 
your spade aind your turf and cover up this hole Maybe you’ll 
catch the fox that made it and be surprised '’ 

‘Come on, come on, Gerda,’ said Wolf peevishly, stretching out 
his hand, m his turn, and trying to seize her fingers ‘We mustn’t 
stay here hke this We shall be attracting attention soon Gome 
on, let’s go back to the field ’ 

His glance wandered from one to the other of these two figures 
who held his peace of mmd so completely in their power He could 
not shake off the profound mertia that had fallen upon him 
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‘But we must go back,’ he murmured helplessly ‘Come along, 
Gerda Please do stop saymg these things ’ 

His voice sounded in his own ears puenle, feeble, futile It 
sounded like the petulance of a child, outraged and sistomshed by 
the tenacious obstmacy of grown-up people 
He had noticed on other occasions this pecuhar psychic pheno- 
menon - that when he was with Gerda and his mother together, 
his personality shrank and dwindled until he felt his actual body 
grow hmp and lumpish The supercihous calmness of his mother’s 
face under her green parasol, the angrv defiance of Gerda’s face 
under her simple school-treat hat, with its pale watchet-blue 
nbbons, seemed to paralyse him, so that all he could do was to 
bow before the storm, like a horse with its rump turned to the 
wmd and its forehead turned to the fence' The male ammal in 
him felt quelled and cowed by these two opposed currents of 
femimne emotion Both of them seemed to him completely 
irrational at that moment His mother’s patromzmg ironv seemed 
absurd, m conflict with the direct outburst of the other, and Gerda’s 
violence seemed pitifully uncalled-for If he could have felt any sort 
of complacent superiority, he could have endured it more easily 
But he felt no such supenonty ' Irrational though they both seemed to 
him, their personalities had never struck him as more attractive or 
more mysterious Their very irrationahty seemed drawn from some 
reservoir of hfe-energy that was ncher, more real, more strange and 
vibrant than the lumpish bewilderment with which he confironted it 
As he looked from one to the other, and listened, without 
listemng, to the nsing torrent of Gerda’s wild words, he felt that it 
was absolutely impossible for him to take whole-heartedly one 
side or the other He felt not only inert and helpless, but he felt 
as if he were himself tom into two halves by their stmggle He 
felt as if he mcamated at the same time his mother’s iromc detach- 
ment and his girl’s passionate grievance All the long nights he 
had lam by Gerda’s side, all their sweet, secret caresses, clung, 
like a portion of life itself, to what he felt then for that young, 
tioubled face under the watchet-blue nbbons But in his mang Tprf 
bifurcated identity it was impossible to feel hostile to the other 
figure Longer mghts with him had been hers, and closer caresses ' 
How could he, for all the sweetness of his compzuuon’s body, turn 
away from the flesh that was his own flesh •* 

Reason!* Justice!* The forces that victimized and paralysed 
him now were those that had created the world Who was he 
to contend against them^* 
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Gerda came to a pause at last, and without a word to either of 
them walked off towards the school-treat field 
Then it was that Mrs Solent turned upon her son with wide- 
open eyes and gave him a prolonged stare 

‘WeU she exclaimed at last, while her tilted parasol sank down, 
‘there it is* I think,’ she resumed, slowly and casually, ‘I’ll 
go back to the cottage and do a httle gardcmng before tea If I 
mustn’t tidy up your graveyard, at least I can tidy up my land- 
lord’s garden ' Diggmg in the earth for an hour or two will give 
me an inspiration perhaps about all our affairs I’m tired of this 
treat and I’ve done my share ’ 

‘All nght, mother,’ he said, casting a qmck glance after Gerda, 
whose mushn frock and blue hat were now disappearing over the 
wall, ‘I’ll take you a httle way and then go back ’ 

They walked round the church and out of the mam entrance 
into the road When they had passed the gate into the field, and 
were almost at the point where Pond Lane debouched from the 
village street, they overtook the furtive figure of Jason Otter, 
hurrymg surreptitiously homewards 

He gave a start of dismay when they came up with him 
‘You won’t tell TJrquhart you saw me,’ he said hurriedly ‘The 
truth IS I can’t stand it any longer, seemg that great lumbering 
gardener of his swaggermg about at the wicket No one can get 
the great fool out He hits boundaries all the time They oughtn’t 
to have let him play* He thinks because he won that bowhng- 
match he can do everythmg And, of course, with a lot of httle boys 
bke that, who consider he’s a great batsman - ’ A look of dismay 
covered Jason’s face like a frayed shroud as he spoke these words 
‘They think he’s a kmd of county player,’ he added gloomily 
‘Were you playing yourself*” enquired Mrs Solent 
‘Any one of the Ramsgard second eleven could send his bails 
flymg*’ contmued Jason ‘Wilson Minor would have got him out 
for a duck’s-egg ’ 

A famt wnnkhng in the hues of the poet’s profile mdicated that 
some mental image was excitmg his prochvity to roguery 
‘I’ve never heard of Wilson Mmor,’ murmured Wolf 
Jason cast a sideways glance at him and then looked at Mrs 
Solent He seemed to imply that these intimate affairs of the 
second eleven of Ramsgard School were, where women were 
concerned, rather to be concealed than revealed 
‘Do you know him enquired Wolf boldly, takmg the bull by the 
horns 
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There was a moment’s hesitation 

‘He bowls left-handed,’ Jason threw out ‘They twist, too This 
stall-fed head-gardener couldn’t stand up to them for a moment ’ 

‘Is he a mce boy ■” persisted Wolf 

‘/like him,’ said the other nervously ‘I have only seen him three 
or four times I took him to tea once at the Lovelace But that was 
only because I wanted tea, and when I’m alone, that waiter always 
stares at me so When I first spoke to him he thought I was a new 
master ’ 

‘What does he think you are now^’ said Wolf 

Jason chuckled ‘An undertaker perhaps , or a pnvate secretary, 
hke you' But he sees I’m honest, and he knows I know a good 
bowler’ He paused for a second ‘We all hke to be praised'’ he 
added gnmly 

‘Jason,’ said Wolf, feehng a sudden qualm about Gerda, ‘why 
don’t you take my mother home She’ll give you a splendid cup 
of tea better than you could make for yourself at Pond Cottage 
and I know there’ll be nobody in your house now Mother, 
you’d like that, wouldn’t you I know how well you two eilways 
get on ’ He felt so impatient to be off, that he cared nothmg for , 
the effect of this suggestion upon either the poet or the lady But 
Mrs Solent looked not altogether displeased at this turn of 
events 

He humed away now, avoiding any glance at Jason to discover 
how this prospect appealed to him He had no difficulty m findmg 
Gerda when he reached the field She had not yet jomed m any 
game, and it was quite easy to take her aside She was in a mood 
of reserved apathy, neither apologetic nor defiant, just remote 
from the whole stream of events, and a httle sad 

‘Did you really hear all that about old Urquhart ■*’ he asked her, 
anxious to distract her mind 

She smiled famtly , and he was so dehghted to welcome that sign 
of a return to her normal self that he gave scant consideration to 
the substance of her reply 

‘Well - not m those very words, Wolf But Dad do always tell 
that there was somethmg queer about this young gentleman’s end, 
and if it weren’t the Squire, ’twere at least Landlord Round who 
foUcs have seen, moonmg and mowhng round that grave ’ 

‘Gome on, Gerda •’ - he spoke as energetically and gaily as he 
could - ‘let’s hear what you really think ' You don’t^ourw^ think 
that It wasn’t an ammal that made that hole, ehi” 

‘Let’s not talk about it any more,’ the gul rephed ‘I was angry, 
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and you know why, and you know that any girl who wasn’t made 
of rags and straw would have been angry ' If I said more than I 
meant, you must forget it, Wolf, and forgive me ’ 

Together they advanced now, boldly and unhesitatingly, mto 
the midst of the crowded field They soon came upon Mattie and 
Olwen, hand in hand, watching a three-legged race, in which the 
most buxom and spirited of the maids of King’s Barton, tied to- 
gether in couples, were contending for a bag of sugar-candy 
Olwen greeted Wolf with her usual passionate intensity ‘Mattie 
won’t race,’ she cned ‘Do make her do it'’ 

‘But you can race if you like,’ Mattie retorted ‘That big girl 
who looks like winmng was ready to run with you ’ Mattie turned 
to Gerda, as she said this, with something like an appeal 

‘I don’t like racmg,’ she added ‘Besides, I’m not dressed for it, 
am and she glanced down at her new black frock 

‘Oh, that’s nothmg,’ mumbled Wolf, and then, observing that 
Gerda had bent over the child and was diverting her attention, he 
took his sister’s arm and led her aside ‘Everyone I’ve met to-day 
seems upset by somethmg or other,’ he began, as soon as they were 
well m die rear of the onlookers at the race ‘I don’t know whether 
It’s because I’m nervous myself, but there’s a bad wind blowmg 
from some quarter ’ 

‘Do you think there’s somethmg the matter with she asked 
‘You’re too sympathetic. Wolf dear To tell you the truth, I do 
feel rather gnm this afternoon I ought to have let them tie Olwen 
and me together, but I couldn’t bnng myself to it I hadn’t the 
heart for it ’ 

Wolf glanced back over the heads of the spectators He could 
see that Gerda had possessed herself of the child’s hand and 
that they were both watchmg the proceedmgs with absorbed 
attention 

‘They’re all nght,’ he whispered ‘Let’s go for a bit of a stroll ’ 
They moved off together towards a vacant portion of the 
meadow, midway between the cricket match and a noisy group of 
smaller boys 

‘Now, what IS It, Mattie^’ he said, pressing her unmercifully 
‘I’ve seen you so httle lately that I can’t follow your moods But 
I’ve never seen such a depressed look It’s far sadder, your face 
to-day, than when Mr Smith died It’s a different kmd of sadness 
It makes me wonder * 

‘Dear Wolf' I assure you, you needn’t fret about me I’m aU 
nght You worry too much about people You can’t take every- 
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one’s sorrows on yourself People have to go through things some- 
times where no one can help them ’ 

Wolf stood stock-still and laid his hand on her wrist 
‘Don’t begm those platitudes, Mattie, or you’ll maike me angry 
I don’t take anyone’s sorrows on myself But you know I feel 
as if ’He stopped short and stood hesitating, wondenng how 
he would dare to broach the vanous troubled intimations that had 
been crossing his mind concerning her and Damley They moved 
on again, and his words still hung uncompleted m the air 
To help him out she tentatively repeated, ‘You feel as if^’ 
‘Well don’t be angry with me if I’m plungmg mto something 
too’ - he hesitated for a word - ‘too frail to bear the weight of my 
clumsmess But I’m not blind I’ve seen that you and Darnley 
have something between you, some subtle understandmg I was 
glad to see it You don’t know on what a long road it started my 
fancy ' So now, when I see you lookmg “grim,” as you call it, I 
can’t help thinkmg it must be because of you know^ 
somethmg gone wrong between you ’ 

Mattie gazed at him dumbfounded 

‘But Wolf but ’ she gasped She looked so hope- 
lessly confused and so wretchedly miserable, as she stood there 
before him, her heavy eyebrows twitching as she frowned and 
her mouth a httle open, that Wolf was afraid he had made some 
gross blunder that might be terribly hurtmg to her reserved nature 
‘But there’s nothmg in it at aU ■’ she cned pitifully ‘Damley 
and I are just friends I’ve always felt he understood me better 
than anyone I’ve known But that’s not much, Wolf You know 
how many people I’ve known' There’s nothii^ more that’s be- 
tween us, Wolf What made you think there was^’ 

‘Oh, all nght, Mattie,’ he muttered, rather sulkily ‘I see you 
have to keep your affairs to yourself, and I’m not the one to force 
anythmg on you ’ 

He broke off, for he saw her face assume an expression that was 
completely new to him and to which he had no clue 
Swmgmg round, and followmg the direction of her eyes, he 
saw Damley and Mrs Otter commg straight across the grass 
towards them 

‘I came to find Olwen,’ the old lady began ‘I’m gomg home 
now, and I thought it would leave you freer if I took her with me ’ 
‘I’d much rather come back with you,’ said Mattie ‘But I 
. expect I ought not to desert Mr VaUey quite as early as this 
What is the tune, Damley Damley looked vaguely round ‘Oh, 
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of course you haven’t your watch with you,’ the girl went on 
‘Have you the time, Wolf Wolf looked at his watch, one ol the 
few objects in his possession that was of monetary value His 
Weymouth grandmother had given it to him as a child, and there 
were moments when merely to take it out of his pocket brought 
him a kmd of reassurance, as of things qmet, stable, contmuous, in 
the midst of turmoil 

‘It’s ten minutes past seven,’ he announced, and as they 
separated he caught a look between Mattie and Darnley that 
made him wonder if, after all, his mstmct had not been on the 
nght track 

‘Has the Squire gone home yet^ enquired Wolf, as he and 
Darnley walked slowly towards the cncket-pitch 
‘I don’t know I expect so,’ the other answered absent- 
mmdedly, and then, as they came nearer ‘No, he’s there still ’ 
When they reached the outskirts of the game they stood for a 
while in silence, a little behmd the player who was fiel din g at 
‘point ’ Mr Valley was umpinng on one side and Mr Urquhart 
on the other , and it interested Wolf to note that it was his own hand 
that was instinctively lifted to salute the clergyman, and Darnley’s 
to salute the Squire One of the batsmen proved to be none other 
than Bob Weevil, and Wolf was sardomcally amused at his own 
expense when he found that this fact gave him a thrill of unexpected 
rehef There was httle chance, for some while, anyway, for Mr 
Weevil and Gerda to pair oflF, unless the sausage-seller was pre- 
pared to sacrifice his reputation as a batsman to his amorous 
propensities, and, as Wolf watched him now, playmg with skill 
and caution, this seemed the very last tbing he was prepared for 
‘What would you do, Solent,’ began Darnley suddenly, and 
Wolf, glancmg qmddy at him, observed that his head was turned 
awa.y and his gaze fixed intently upon the bowler at the further 
end of the pitch ‘What would you do if you were m love with a 
girl and had at the same time some pecuhanty that made all 
women repulsive to you?’ 

Wolf dehberately attuned his voice, as he rephed to this, to a 
flat, dull intonation, as if Darnley had said, ‘What would you do 
if you were bowhng at Bob Weevil and he had “got his eye m” ?’ 

‘It would entirely depend on who the girl was,’ he said, keepmg 
his gaze on the bare arms of the young grocer, as he balanced 
his bat m the block and bent his shm body forward 
‘That’s all very well,’ rejoined the other, ‘but you can’t go 
against nature beyond a certain point ’ 
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Wolf raised his voice a httle at this, as Bob Weevil, swinging his 
bat round, slogged the ball vigorously to leg and began to run 
‘Nothing IS against nature'’ he retorted ‘That’s the mistake 
people make, and it causes endless unhappmess ’ 

Damley rephed m three muttered, disjointed words, stressing 
each of them with a dehberation that had somethmg ghastly in 
it ‘Patience pretend perhaps ’ 

Wolf paused to jom in the loud general clapping that indicated 
that the batsmen had scored six runs Then he pomted with his 
stick ‘Gome on,’ he said, ‘there’s Miss Gault over there, watching 
the tug-of-war Let’s go and speak to her I particularly want to 
avoid getting caught m a long conversation , but, at the same time, 
I must speak to her It would be outrageous not to But if you 
come with me. Otter, I shall be safe ’ 

Damley smiled and took his fnend’s arm 
It was then, as they moved across the field together, that Wolf 
discovered that the touch of Darnley’s hand on his arm agitated 
his nerves to a pitch of exasperation Inexphcable to himself, this 
mounting anger with the man he loved so well gradually grew so 
intense that he could hardly endure it He exerted a superhuman 
efibrt to restrain his nervousness , but his fiiend’s very consciousness 
of his mood was rapidly makmg it impossible for him to control 
himself 

The sunshme made Darnley’s beard ghtter, as if it were com- 
posed of shiiung gold, and this effect, though he noticed it calmly 
enough with one part of his mmd, mcreased Wolf’s imtation It 
was all he could do to prevent himself from seizmg upon this beard 
and pulhng it viciously Damley was now holding Wolf’s arm so 
tightly that he felt a bhnd impulse of ammal resentment nsmg 
up within him -an impulse upon which his nervous imtation 
rocked like a cork upon a wave 

‘Avoid' Avoid'’ he suddenly flung out, and with the same 
spasmodic impulse, as he uttered this strange cry, he tore his arm 
free ‘It’satnck' It’satnck' It’satnck'’ He let his voice qmver 
without restraint, as he hissed out these words, though he knew 
perfectly well that the ugly contraction of the muscles of his mouth, 
as much as the word itself, must have been very agitating to his 
compamon But for this, just then, he cared nothmg If he could 
have made clear to that anxious face, that now gazed at him so 
concernedly, what he really felt at that moment, it would have 
resolved itself mto something like this His mother and Gerda had 
lost their separate identities They had become the pomt of a 
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prodding shaft of yellow light that was at the same time the point 
of Damley’s tnm beard ' This shaft was now pushing him towards 
another misery, which took the form of a taste in his mouth, a 
taste that he especially loathed, though he could only have defined 
it, even to himself, as the taste of salad and vinegar ' But, whatever 
It was, this taste was Miss Gault The shaft of yellow hght that 
prodded him on had the power of thinmng out and bleachmg out 
his whole world, taking the moist sap qiute away from it, leaving 
It like a piece of blown paper on an asphalt pavement Between 
these two things - the bhghting hght and the corrosive taste - he 
felt an actual mdrawn knot of impotence tymg itself together 
withm him, a knot that was composed of threads in his stomach, 
of threads in the pulses of his wrists, and of threads behind his 
eye-sockets ' Everything in the world that was lovely and precious 
to him was being licked up by a mustard-coloured tongue, while 
a taste of constncting, devastating sourness began to parch his 
mouth 

They were now close behmd the back row of spectators ‘She 
was here just now,’ said Darnley ‘She must have gone round to 
the other side ’ Wolf knew perfectly well that his fnend referred to 
Miss Gault, but he only murmured, in a weary, drawhng voice, 
‘Who’s that you say’s gone over to the other side 
There was that m him that was ashamed of what he was doing 
that m him that knew well enough that he was only behavmg 
m this childish way because of his profound rehance upon Damley’s 
affection and concern, but his nerves were so completely jangled 
by this time that he was just tinder-wood for any casual spark 
The spark soon came , for, emergmg from the crowd, and commg 
straight to meet them, appeared the famihar figure of Mrs Torp 
Of all people m the world, Mrs Torp was the very last with whom 
he felt himself capable of dealmg just then This did not prevent 
her from approaching them with extended hand, her face ngid 
and yet festive, bearing an expression like a waxen murderer’s m 
Madame Tussaud’s, while from the top of her bonnet a big purple 
feather nodded with a diabolic gaiety all its own 

If it had not been for this hvely and obtrusive feather. Wolf 
nught have retained his self-control, but this, combmed with that 
ngid, festive smile, proved the last straw 
‘Mrs Torp ' Mrs Torp ' Mrs Torp >’ he yelled, at the very top 
of his lungs 

‘Stop that, now* Stop that. Wolf*’ said Damley sternly, seizmg 
tom by the elbow, just as he had done before 
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‘Quarrelling, young gents, be ’ee^’ said Mrs Torp, while, in the 
burned rush of his shame. Wolf, hardly knowing what he did, 
shook her vigorously by the hand ‘You be too fine a figure of a 
man, Mr Otter, to come to school treat with brawhngs and 
babblmgs brewed m pub-bar Mercy' and what a face upon’s 
shoulders have our Mr Solent got' Don’t let my Gerdie see ’ee 
with thik face What be come to, young gents, what be come to 
At this pomt Mrs Torp was side-tracked in her volubihty by the 
appearance of her son Lobbie at her side ‘You get back, you limb 
of Edom, where you belong'’ she cned, giving the boy a vigorous 
push ‘What dost want here dirty-face, ferreting round hke the 
weasel thee be Get back where ’ee belong, and don’t plague the 
gentry '’ 

But Wolf’s thundenng outcry had made other heads turn about, 
and soon qmte a httle group began to gather round them The 
voice of Mrs Torp was naturally penetrating, and the nature of 
her discourse - intermittently caught by inqmsitive ears - did not 
lessen this effect Wolf and Damley soon found themselves, in fact, 
in the unenviable position of a sort of side-show to the mam 
mterest of the tug-of-war It was clear enough, however, that none 
of these staring rustics had caught the real sigmficance of WolTs 
unpardonable outburst They must have simply supposed that m 
some fit of whimsical impatience he had peremptonly summoned 
his wife’s mother to that particular spot 

Such at least was the impression gathered up for future reference 
by that unclouded portion of Wolf’s own mmd, which, hke a 
calculating demon perched on the top of his head, cahnly con- 
templated the whole scene Mrs Torp herself, as far as he could 
make out, never deviated one second from her preconceived notion 
of the mcident, which was, to put it bluntly and grossly, that the 
two young gentlemen had had a drunken quarrel ' 

It Wcis with a very distmct feeling of rehef that Wolf, as he moved 
forward humedly now to meet the approach of no less a personage 
than Selena Gault, recogmzed that his father’s old friend had no 
conception of anythmg unusual m that cry, ‘Mrs Torp' Mrs 
Torp '* which, resoundmg across that small arena, had informed 
her of his presence there 

‘Is poor Mrs Torp to be dragged mto this game, then’’ said 
Selena, as she shook his hand 

Wolf muttered some lamejest about tug-of-wars and lean people, 
and then fijund it mevitable that he and Miss Gault should wander 
off together, leaving Damley to deal with the Torp family 
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His nerves were not yet altogether steady, for he found it 
necessary to reply in nothing but patient monosyllables to what 
Miss Gault was saying By degrees, however, her discourse became 
so personal that these rephes began to gather a dangerous in- 
tensity, although they still remained abrupt and brief 

‘I’m glad to find you, boy I’ve been hoping and hoping I should 
get a word with you ’ 

‘Dear Miss Gault *’ 

‘You’re not angry with me any more for opposing your plan 
about Mattie and Olwen^ I confess it seems to have worked out 
better them I ever supposed it would ’ 

‘No no ’ 

‘As long as she doesn’t meet that terrible old man or that crazy 
girl - ’ 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘Oh, I forgot They tell me you yourself visit those people. 
Wolf’ 

‘Who tells you?’ 

‘Of course, you have to go there for books I understand that 
But there are reasons which are hard to explain, boy, why I’d 
sooner see you enter enter a workhouse than go into that 
house ’ 

‘Mr Malakite was my father’s fhend ’ 

She raised one of her gloved hands to her mouth at this, as if 
to restrain the quivermgs of her upper lip ‘You don’t know what 
you’re saymg. Wolf' His fnend? That man corrupted his soul, 
and he did it with his accursed books ’ 

He was saved from makmg any answer to this by the sound of a 
famihar but by no means pleasant voice calhng him by name 
‘Mr Solent* Mr Solent'’ 

He turned on his heel and beheld Bob Weevil, stiU in his shirt- 
sleeves, smihng and perspiring after a violent run 
‘What’s up, Weevil?’ he asked 

The young man bowed respectfully to Miss Gault and gasped 
for breath 

‘Mr Urquhart sent me to find you, sir,’ he panted ‘He says 
you must umpire now instead of him He has to go now ’ 

‘Mr Solent is takmg care of me. Weevil,’ said Miss Gault m- 
dignandy ‘What does the man mean by “must” umpire? I don’t 
see where the “must” comes in ’ 

Wolf looked the excited lad up and down Miss Gault’s words 
had not abashed him m the least There was even an air of spiteful 
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arrogance in his manner, an air which seemed to say, ‘As the 
Sqmre’s emissary to his secretary, I am the most important person 
here ’ 

‘I’m afraid there ts a “must” in this. Miss Gault,’ Wolf said 
quietly ‘It was agreed between us, before we came on the scene, 
that I was to umpire when Mr Urquhart had to leave It isn’t 
Mr Weevil’s fault that he happens to be the messenger of ill- 
fortune ’’ 

The lady drew herself up in high dudgeon ‘Well' Run off, 
both of you, as fast as you can,’ she said 

The annoyance of Miss Gault, thus expended upon both men, 
had the natural eflFect, as they went off together, of closing up m 
a measure the nft between them 

They passed the swings on their way, and a common mascuhne 
weakness for the sight of ruflEled skirts held them for a moment 
behind a group of hobbledehoys who were enjoymg this spectacle 

‘They love swmgmg,’ remarked Wolf carelessly, as Weevil and 
he moved away at last, ‘but those boys being there makes it 
delicious for them ’ 

Bob Weevil sighed deeply, and this pitiful sigh, nsmg up from 
the young man’s aggravated senses, went wavenng skyward 
Past a high trail of flappmg rooks, heading for Nevilton, it went, 
past the flocks of the white clouds At last, far beyond all human 
knowledge, it lost itself m the incredible desirableness of lovely 
blue space, and imngled, for all we know, with the vast non- 
human sighmg of the planet itself, teased by some monstrous 
cosmogomc lust' 

Heanng this sound. Wolf glanced sideways at his young nval, 
and an unexpected flicker of sympathy for that water-rat profile 
ran through him 

They crossed the field m silence, and the thought that he was 
gomg to meet Mr Urquhart recalled to Wolf’s mmd that mys- 
tenous aperture m the side of Redfem’s grave Gould it be possible 
that there were m the village people so crazed by remorse for this 
boy’s death that they actually had been makmg mad attempts to 
dismter his bones'* Such, at any rate, firom what Gerda hinted, 
would not have struck these Dorsetshire gossips as impossible 
But impossible, of course, it was ' It was one of those morbidly 
monstrous fanaes that, as he knew well fix>m the Squire’s own 
collection of weird documents, did sometimes run the round of 
these West-country villages, passmg from tavern to tavern, and 
growing more and more sinister as it went Something m this 
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quarter of tlie land, as soaked with legends as it was with ader- 
juice, seemed to lend itself to such tales' 

‘Well, sir'’ he said, as he approached the wickets where Mr 
Urquhart stood at attention like a sober sentinel on the ramparts 
of Elsinore, ‘I’m ready to reheve you ’ 

The cheerful complacence with which his employer accepted 
his docile obedience caused his nerves to assert themselves again 
in a surprising manner 

‘If you’re going to say good mght to Valley before you leave, 
sir,’ he said brusquely, ‘you might tell him that something or 
somebody has been stratchmg a hole in that grave in the church- 
yard 

A queer cowardice, or discretion perhaps, prevented him from 
lookmg at Mr Urquhart’s face as he tossed out this remark He 
followed it up, without a second’s pause, by crying out ‘Right 
you are'’ to the batsman opposite him, and by moving humedly 
aside into his place, a yard or two from the wicket, so that the new 
‘over’ might commence 

All that he could take in of the effect of his words was the look 
of his employer’s back, as the man moved away, not at all in the 
direction of the clergyman’s black-coated figure, but straight to- 
wards the little group of spectators who surrounded the seated 
form of Roger Monk, occupied just then in keeping the score 
Mr Urquhart’s back, as Wolf followed it with his eyes at that 
moment, seemed to him to resemble the back of Judas Iscanot 
in that popular picture entitled ‘Pieces of Silver,’ of which there 
used to hang a cheaply coloured reprint m his grandmother’s 
house at Weymouth It did more than stoop with its usual aristo- 
cratic bend, this back It sagged, it lurched, it wilted It drifted 
towards that bench of heedless spectators as if it had been the 
hindquarters of the Bibhcal scapegoat, driven forth into a wilder- 
ness whose desolation was not matenal, but psychic The neat 
clothes that hung upon it only accentuated the ghasthness of this 
back’s retreat 

It may be beheved that Wolf’s umpmng was not of the most 
alert or effiaent kind that evenmg But it sufficed, it served its 
purpose For the game itself was draggmg a httle tediously now, 
and most of the lads were weary of it and longmg m their hearts 
for the grand consummation of the eventful day 

Ibis was the hour of the twihght danang, a celebration that, 
takmg place in a roped-off portion of the meadow furthest re- 
moved from the churchyard, was the supreme source of responsi- 
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bility and concern to the authorities - the thrilling climax and 
crowmng episode to the boys and girls of King’s Barton ' 

Long before the cncket-match was over, all the other sports 
had drawn to a close Tired groups of children, disputing about 
their prizes and gorging themselves with butterscotch and barley- 
sugar tom from sticky paper bags, drifted across the hill towards 
the gate, followed by voluble mothers with overflowing parcels 
and sleepmg babies clutched tightly in their arms The older men 
had found themselves seats here and there, and were smokmg 
their pipes with an air of cautious relaxation, an air that stopped 
short of the complete abandon m ent of Farmer’s Rest and yet had 
unstifiened beyond the super-ceremomous atmosphere of the 
earher hours of the afternoon 

The youths and the maidens, from all parts of the field, along 
with a drifting concourse of outsiders attracted by the occasion, 
gathered now, impatiently and nervously, round the weary 
cricketers 

The Kmgsbury band, duly stimulated by its full quota of 
traditional refreshment, was now tuning up for the great moment 
of that gala day At length, to Wolf’s infimte rehef, the last bails 
fell, the captains of the two sides pulled up the wickets, the score 
was proclaimed in indifferent tones and amid lethargic cheers, 
and the whole company humed towards the dancmg-plot 
Wolf, as he looked about for Gerda, crossed inadvertently the 
path of the perturbed Mr Valley 

‘It’ll be dark in an hour,’ said the anxious Vicar, glancing up at 
the sky, ‘but they wiU hardly have begun then ’ 

‘There’s a mce scent of trodden grass in the air,’ remarked Wolf 
‘What a time ' What a time ' ’ wailed the httle pnest, disregardmg 
the interruption 

‘What’s wrong, my dear man?’ sighed Wolf mdifferently, 
searching with his eyes the groups who passed by for a glimpse 
of Gerda’s white gown ‘What’s troubhng you? Danang’s all 
nght There’s no harm m dancmg ’ 

The httle pnest laid his hand upon the front of Wolf’s coat 
‘Dancing I’ he muttered peevishly ‘Oh, you Londonder' you 
Londoner* It’s not the dancmg I’m thinking about Do you 
suppose It’s only for the dancing that all these men are coUectmg? 
I tell you I’ve never known one smgle visit of the Kmgsbury Band 
to this place when there hzisn’t been some girl - and they’re always 
the wrong ones - got mto trouble ' If I could keep ’em penned up 
in these ropes, they might dance till dawn *’ 
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Wolf made a gnmace and moved away There seemed to him, 
at that moment, as he thought of Gerda and his mother, such far 
worse things in the world than the episodes dreaded by Mr Valley, 
that he found it impossible to give him the remotest sympathy 
Mr Valley, without knowmg it, however, had his full revenge for 
this callousness in less than a minute from when they parted For 
there was Gerda’s white gown • And there, side by side with it, 
were Mr Bob Weevil’s white shirtsleeves ' As he walked up 
to them trying to assume his most invulnerable philosphic calm, 
Wolf thought to himself, T’ll let her dance one dance with him 
and then off we’ll go back to Blacksod’’ 

They did not observe his approach till he was quite close 
‘Hullo, Gerda ' Hullo, Bob ' Look here, you two ’ He paused 
awkwardly, starmg at Geida’s sash ‘I don’t want,’ he went on, 
‘I don’t want - ’ He seemed to catch a defiant look on the girl’s 
face ‘I don’t want to break this up tiU you’ve danced once to- 
mght So go ahead, for heaven’s sake, as soon as they start 
Only, listen. Weevil - ’ He paused again, and found it necessary 
to take several long breaths He had said exactly what he meant 
to say He had said it in the tone he meant to adopt Why, then, 
were those two stanng at him like that, as if he were a ghost ^ 
Did his face look funny to them^ Was ‘the form of his visage 
changed’ upon them ^ ‘I mean,’ he went on, but his voice sounded 
unsure to his own ears now - unsure and queerly mechamcal, as 
if It issued out of a wooden box ‘I mean that you’d better have 
one good dance, or perhaps two two certainly ' Two would be 
far better than one one dance is nothmg What’s one 
dance ^ Nothing at all ' And then and then what was I 
gomg to say ? That band’s making such a noise • Oh, then we’ll 

walk home, Gerda, and perhaps Bob will come with us But I 
expect not, with Mr Valley so jumpy ’ 

‘What are you talking about, Wolf^’ said Gerda abruptly 
‘What’s the matter with you ^ Is there anything wrong ^ I thought 
we’d agreed that I was to stay for the dancmg You’ve no 
objection to my dancing with Bob, have you^’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr Solent,’ broke m the voice of the young 
grocer, ‘but what was that you said about Mr Valley bemg 
“jumpy” I* I couldn’t hear what you said, and I don’t see, any- 
way, what It’s got to do with me ’ 

‘Did we deade that I had to wait till midmght for you, Gerda ■” 
said Wolf sternly, disregardmg Mr Weevil 
*Oh, letmebe' Let me be, Wolf >’ cried the girl angnly ‘I don’t 
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know what’s come over you to-mght you and your mother' 
I suppose you’ve been over there again and she’s been talking to 
you again I don’t know what you take me for' I’ve danced at 
King’s Barton school treat since I was no bigger than Lobbie I 
don’t know what you’ve got against it, or against me and Bob 
You’ve been over to Lenty Cottage' That’s where you’ve been, 
and she’s sent you back to pumsh me for what I said to her I 
haven’t said I was going to dance with Bob at all Bob isn’t my 
only fnend here Mother’s going to stop to the end She always 
does And I shall go back with her I don’t want either you or 
Bob, I tell you ' You’ve never treated me like this before and I 
won’t stand it ' tou can walk back with him if you like, Bob I’ll 
be glad enough to see the last of both of you ' I want to enjoy 
myself to-night ’ She moved away as she spoke, and Wolf caught 
a look of miserable consternation upon the water-rat physiognomy 
at his side ‘I don’t want any men to dance with'’ she flung 
back at them T’ll dance with no one but girls But I mil enjoy 
myself m spite of you all ' I won’t depend on any of you for 
my pleasure and I’ll go home with father and mother'’ 

She walked oflF haughtily, her blue-nbboned hat held high, and 
was speedily lost to sight m the gathenng crowd 
Wolf and Mr Weevil stood stanng at each other stomly and 
awkwardly while the long-awaited music burst tnumphantly into 
the famihar strains of the Kingsbury jig 
After a few seconds, with an abrupt lifting of his hand. Wolf 
moved away He pushed through the crowd with the air of a 
complete stranger who finds his path impeded by some popular 
transaction that means nothing to him 

On the outskirts of the field he was arrested by the sight of a 
figure that seemed famihar to him Yes ' It was the automatic 
young lady from Farmer’s Rest But there was another girl there - 
a younger girl — and he recogmzed her too She was the maid in 
the white mushn frock whose shameless manner of swmging had 
arrested Weevil and him an hour ago This younger gfirl’s head 
was turned away, but as he approached them, he caught a full 
ghmpse of the automatic young lady’s face She was too absorbed, 
however, in what she was doing - fastemng a safety-pin or some- 
thmg in the other’s waistband - to give the least attention to him 
But what was this** The look he captured upon her face was a 
look of unmistakable emotion, rapt, mtense emotion, such as a 
boy would have displayed when he was caressmg the object of his 
desire Like a flash it came over Wolf, as he wavered there for a 
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second, that he was m the presence of a passionate perversity, 
kindred to that he had discovered elsewhere in this Dorsetshire 
village, and he was a httle startled to find how the presence of it 
set his heart beating and his pulses throbbing Something in him 
pleaded desperately to be allowed to remain a second longer on 
this unhallowed ground, but he resisted the temptation, and 
hurried forward But what did this mean ^ How could he explain 
this in himself That kindred obhquity, which he had so recently 
tracked down among the ‘higher circles’ of King’s Barton, had not 
affected him to anythmg resembhng this degree of vicious 
sympathy! The vision of those two girls remained like a deadly- 
sweet drop of dehcious fermentation in some vein within him - 
some vem or nerve that seemed in contact with the very core of his 
consciousness Like some virulent berry-jmce, insidiously sweet 
and yet maddemngly bitter, like a drop of that old classic poison 
distilled from the blood of the enamoured centaur -that look, 
that gesture of the Farmer’s Rest girl teased and troubled him 
The averted head of her muslm-ffocked compamon, the contour 
of that soft, conscious, youthful profile stirred his senses even 
more 

‘Damn ’’ he thought ‘Don’t lyet know the worst of my vicious, 
secretive nature 

He felt startled rather than ashamed by what arose within him, 
but what did trouble him, to a kmd of mward fury, as he left those 
preoccupied girls, was the ncochet of this discovery upon his 
jezilousy over Gerda and Bob ' Who was he to indulge m sulky 
jealous heroics, when he himself was capable of a feehng like this ^ 
To be angry with those two, to be bitterly hurt, and yet not to be 
able to indulge m the undertone of his own gnevance without 
knowmg himself to be an unphilosophic fool - that was the pomt 
of the spiritual wedge that now was driven into his disordered 
life-iUusion ' 

Was Lord Carfax, that whimsical ‘man of the world,’ of whom 
his mother loved to relate the shameless opimons, nght after alP 
Had he always overrated the connection between sex and that 
mysterious struggle m the abysses, with which his ‘mythology’ was 
concerned'* 

In regard to the perversity of Mr Urquhart, he had taken for 
granted that the man’s sex-aberration was merely the medium 
through which unspeakable emanations of evil -beyond sex 
altogether' -flowed up into the world 

‘But what IS this eviP’ he asked himself, now letting his mind 
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hover like a hungry cormorant over the heaving waters of his 
troubled senses Vague intimations concerning some sort of inner 
malice, that was beyond all viciousness, rose up within him as his 
mmd’s deepest response Hunting irritably for some gap in the 
hedge by which to escape, he tried to define this inert mahce 
Was It an atavistic reversion to the primordial ‘matter,’ or ‘world- 
stuff’ - sluggish, reluctant, opaque - out of which, at the begm- 
mng of thmgs, life had had to force its way^ Was this, and not his 
attitude to any youthful Redfern, the real secret of Urquhart’s 
harmfulness ^ 

All the while he struggled with these thoughts, he kept fevenshly 
skirtin g the hedge, stnkmg it every now and then with his stick If 
he could only find a gap by which to escape ' This hunt of his for 
a gap into the next field began to assume almost symbolic pro- 
portions Something withm him was tugging at him all the while 
to make him turn his head and cast another furtive glance at those 
two girls Were they stdl together there, just where he had left 
them ^ He began to indulge his imagination, letting it tantalize 
and provoke him with the tremulous mtensity of the feelmg that 
sight might have aroused He knew he could cool his exatement, 
blunt It, undermine it, stave it off, by analysing its nature, but 
the feehng itself was so deadly-sweet to him that it pleaded m ‘a 
still, sm«ill voice’ for a postponement of this invasion of his 
reason ' 

Was It his jealousy over Gerda that had made him so porous to 
this qmvenng, breath-taking obsession^ Indignantly his soul shook 
Itself to and fro m its endeavour to escape lake a shppery-scaled 
fish It shook Itself, turmng sideways, tunung belly-up, as it strove to 
force Its way through the strands of the net that encircled it 
Why was it that this ghmpse of the amorous feehng of one girl for 
another girl should send this tremblmg, dissolvmg, shuddermg 
provocation through him^ Was it that the mere importumty of 
the feehng, so intense, so stenie, emphasized the mystenous qu^ty 
of desirableness ^ Did it imply a dijSusion of the magic of beauty 
through the whole identity of the desired one, such as can rarely 
take place where great creative Nature, contemptuous towards 
both lover and beloved, shamelessly occupied with her own enor- 
mous purposes, is baiting the trap i* 

What a queer thing it was that the attraction of this mushn- 
frocked httle hoyden should have been barely emphasized for him 
by Weevil’s desire for her, but mcreased to a pomt of shivering, 
electnc sweetness, under the emotion of the ‘automatic yoimg 
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lady’ ' Oh' It had that within it that might lead him upon such a 
quest that nothing else would matter to him any more' He could 
feel even now, as he went along this stubborn hedge, the sort of 
sconac desolation — all dehcate intimations become cinders and 
ashes m the mouth — that would possess him, as this quest grew 
more and more concentrated' He felt witlun him the actual 
expression his face would come to wear, as m his mamacal pursuit 
he went to and fro over the earth, obhvious of all else 

He had just reached this point in his mental struggle, when he 
suddenly did find a gap in the obstinate hedge Forcmg his way 
hurnedly through, careless as to how he pncked his face and hands, 
he descended from the high hedge-bank into a field of mangel- 
wurzels Over this field he now strode, while the gathenng twihght 
deepened about him, obhvious of all purpose save to escape - to 
escape mto the peace of his own soul 

The mangelwurzel field behind him at last, he bhndly pushed 
his way through a second hedge, this time caring not even to find 
a gap What next awaited him was a succession of stubble-fields, 
some of which had patches of purple clover growing amid their 
cornstalks, the dark foliage of which, soaked with heavy dew, 
qmcklv penetrated his boots This physical sensation, the sensation 
of walkmg barefoot through an endless dew-drenched twilight, 
gradually soothed and calmed him 
He went obstinately forward, crossing field after field m the 
falling darkness, forcmg his way recklessly through every sort of 
rank vegetation, through every sort of arable fallowness He had 
left the school-treat field for more than an hour now He had 
crossed, almost without consaousness of doing so, the main road 
between Ramsgard and Blacksod He had threaded his way 
through the maze of small, grassy lanes that lay between that high- 
way and the village of Gwent And now, emergmg m the scented 
autu m n mght into a rondure of slopmg hills, he could see, beyond 
the scattered hghts of Gwent, a vast unbounded region, shadow 
within shadow, vapour within vapour, a region that he knew to 
be - though all he could actually see was darkness of a thicker, 
ncher quality than the darkness about him -the umbrageous 
threshold of Somerset, the first leafy estuary of that ocean of 
greenness out of which rose, like the phallus of an unknown god, 
the mystical hill of Glastonbury' 

He stretched himself out on the grassy slope of this shadowy 
amphitheatre and gazed long and long into the vaporous obscurity 
before him The quarrel between Gerda and his mother became 
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nothing Nothing and less than nothing became his jealousy over 
Weevil his vision of those two girls ' 

It was as though he had suddenly emerged, by some hidden 
doorway, into a world entirely composed of vast, cool, silent- 
growing vegetation, a world where no men, no beasts, no birds, 
broke the mossy stillness, a world of sap and moisture and droop- 
ing ferns , a world of leaves that fell and fell for ever, leaf upon leaf, 
a world where that which slowly mounted upwards endured 
eternally the eternal lapse of that which slowly settled downwards, 
a world that itself was slowly setthng down, leaf upon leaf, grass- 
blade upon grass-blade, towards some cool, wet, dark, unutterable 
dimension m the secret heart of silence' 

Lymg upon that rank, drenched grass, he drew a deep sigh of 
obhteratmg release It was not that his troubles were merely 
assuaged They were swallowed up They were lost in the primal 
dew of the earth’s first twihghts They were absorbed m the 
chemistry, famt, flowing, and dim, of that strange vegetable flesh 
which IS so far older than the flesh of man or beast ' 

He Stretched out one of his hands and touched the cool-scaled 
stalks of a bed of ‘mare’s tails ’ Ah ' how his human consaousness 
s ank down into that with which all terrestrial consaousness 
began' 

He was a leaf among leaves among large, cool, untroubled 
leaves He had fallen back into the womb of his real mother 
He was drenched through and through with darkness and with 
peace 
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19 


WINE 


The three autumn months that followed the school treat became 
for Wolf, as the days shortened and darkened, like a slowly 
nsing tide that, drawing its mass of waters from distances and 
gulfs beyond his reach, threatened to leave scant space un- 
submerged of the rugged rock front which hitherto he had turned 
upon the world Something in the very fall of the leaf, in the slow 
dissolution of vegetation all about him, made this menace to the 
integrity of his soul more deadly He had never realized what the 
word ‘autumn’ meant until this Wessex autumn gathered its 
‘cloudy trophies’ about his ways, and stole, with its sweet rank 
odours, into the very recesses of his being Each calamitous event 
that occurred during those deciduous months seemed to be brewed 
in the oozy vat of vegetation, as if the muddy lanes and the wet 
hazel-copses -yes^ the very earth-mould of Dorset itself- were 
conspiring with human circumstances 
It was dunng many a lonely walk among the red-berried hedges 
and old orchards, where the rotting cider-apples lay wasp-eaten 
in the tangled swathes of grass, that these events worked their 
wills upon him Sunday after Sunday, as September gave place 
to October and October gave place to November, he would lean 
upon some hchen-covered gate and struggle to give intelligible 
form to these ‘worries’ of his Threaded in and out of such 
pondermgs were a thousand vivid impressions of those out-of-the- 
way spots The peculiar ‘personahty’ of certain century-old 
orchards, of which the grey twisted trunks and the ram-bent grass 
seemed only the outward aspects, grew upon his mind beyond 
everything else How heavily the hart’s-tongue ferns drooped 
earthward under the scooped hollows of the wet clay-banks ^ How 
heavily the cold raindrops fell — silence falhng upon silence — 
when the frightened yellow-hammers fled from his approach* 
He felt at such times as though they must be composed of very 
oldxzxn^ those shaken showers, each tremulous globe among them 
having reflected through many a slow dawn nothing but yellow 
leaves, through many a long night nothing but faint white stars* 
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He certainly had anxieties enough this autumn to brmg down 
his happiness to a very muted key The head and front of these 
‘whips and scorns of time’ had been a complete break with 
Urquhart The Squire’s obsessions had got upon his nerves to 
such an extent that he had just recklessly revolted - flung up his 
work on this detestable history of Dorsetshire scandals - and, 
cutting his coat to smt his cloth, fallen back upon a ngid monotony 
and economy between Preston Lane and the School 

The results of this quarrel might have been much more senous 
than they were, if he had not, by Damley’s diplomatic help, ob- 
tamed both more work and more income at the Grammar School 
But this piece of good luck had been followed by a second calamity, 
for his mother, in her reckless, irresponsible fashion, had also 
annoyed Urquhart, and had consequently been compelled to give 
up Lenty Cottage and join him in Blacksod Twenty-five pounds, 
therefore, of his increased salary had to go now to pay for a room 
she had taken a few doors from them m Preston Lane Here she 
lodged m the house of that very Mrs Herbert whose name was 
already famihar to him She had managed to obtain, however, 
ajob for herself mthe town, and was highly amused and extremely 
pleased by her unexpected success in the conduct of it But this 
also was attended by an impleasant consequence, her business 
being nothmg less than the managing of a tea-shop belonging to 
Mr Manley of Willum’s Mill' Wolf would have been qmte 
resigned to this development, if his mother had not, m her gay, 
iromc manner, cast a magnetic spell over the bullnecked farmer 
and entered into some sort of humorous flirtation with him 

As far as those two perturbmg figures in the background of their 
days were concerned - Bob Weevil and Chnstie - matters relapsed 
dunng these long autumn months into a cunous state of suspension 
He would go to tea with Chnstie, and once or twice Gerda spoke 
of a visit firom Bob But as wmter set in, and the nights lengthened 
to the December solstice, it seemed as if the burden of his monoto- 
nous work m the classroom, and the ngid economies practised by 
Gerda in the house, had undermmed the spint of adventure in 
both their natures 

He was surpnsed at his own obstinate patience m the tedious 
routme of teaching history to the Blac^od tradesmen’s sons 
What supported him were the moments of ecstasy he denved from 
his long week-end walks He had the whole of Saturday free, as 
well as Sunday, and sometimes with Gerda, and sometimes alone, 
he would follow the wraith-hke vapours of autumn as they drifted 
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over the lanes and hills, and give himself up, with a large forget- 
fulness of everything else, to his sensuous-mystical mythology 
If it had not been for this secret refuge and for the sensations 
accumulated in these walks. Wolf’s first wmter in Dorset would 
have culminated in a miserable inertia, resembhng that of the 
luckless Redfern For one thing, Gerda seemed completely to have 
lost her miraculous power of bird-whistlmg He caught her mak- 
ing the attempt, but recently, as far as he could tell, she had given 
the thmg up He suspected, too, that Darnley and Mattie were 
unhappy, but, ever since that day at the school treat, both those 
reserved beings had remained completely uncomraumcative as to 
their relations with each other, though on all other topics he found 
them as affectionate and spontaneous as ever 

There had been htde frost and no snow before Christmas 
Gloomy, damp days had succeeded one another all through the 
month, and now, on the last Sunday of the old year, it seemed to 
Wolf, when he awoke in the darkness, that the air smelt of deep 
pools of rain He awoke that morning long before his companion, 
and once awake he lay thmhng intensely and excitedly for several 
hours It was of his mother he thought She had dropped a hint, 
while he was at Mrs Herbert’s on the previous mght, that she 
would like to start a tea-shop of her own, and that she thought of 
borrowmg the money for this project from her present employer 
Wolf was startled at the depth of the hurt to his pnde that this 
information dealt him In the early hours of that rain-smellmg 
mormng he made a drastic resolution He would go back to Urquhart t 
What did It matter how he outraged his consaence over that 
accursed book, so long as his mother got this help fi:om km rather 
than from the owner of Willum’s Mill •* Oh ' And what pleasure 
to be able to hand over a htde sohd money to Gerda after her 
long, miserable economies ' He knew so well the hst of desirable 
purchases m die girl’s nund-from the silver sugar-tongs to a 
grandfather’s clock ' It always touched him, the way Gerda put 
things for the house above dungs for her own person Yes ' That 
IS what he would do run round to his mother’s after breakfast 
find out how the land lay with regard to the tea-shop project, and 
then set off for Kmg’s Barton Urquhart would most certainly be 
at home on Sunday mormng, and he knew exacdy how he would 
deal with the man He would ask him point-blank for a cheque 
for two hundred pounds He would ask for this on the under- 
standmg that he should fimsh the book for him in three months - 
firushit, m fact, by the anmversary of his first arrival in Dorsetshire ' 
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He was so excited by the idea of this danng move that it was 
with difficulty he refrained from jumping out of bed, but Gerda 
being sound asleep, and to wake her a couple of hours before her 
usual time being hkely to make her cross for the whole morning, he 
restramed his impulse and continued to he stiU 
It was early enough, however, when finally he rang the bell of 
Mrs Herbert’s house, for the landlady, evidently just returmng 
from eight-o’clock Mass, came up to her door at the same moment 
‘Grood mormng, Mrs Herbert,’ he said, as pleasantly as he 
could But when the woman had let him in and was proceedmg 
to announce him, a faded picture of ‘The Bombardment of 
Alexandria,’ hangmg in her hall, brought to his mind all the 
lodging-houses he had ever entered ' It was as if from each of 
these places some pohshed banister-knob, some vase of dead 
bulrushes, some dusty ornamental chair, some vague odour of 
Indian spice or of dried-up seaweed, added its quota to the 
accumulated memory 

‘Oh, It’s you. Wolf I’ exclaimed his mother, without nsmg fiom 
her antimacassared chair, where, with a volume of The Trumpet- 
Major open on her tea-tray, she was sipping her tea ‘How grave 
you look, my son >’ 

She gave lum a glowing smile as he sat down opposite her But 
he plunged at once into the dangerous waters 

‘Are you really thinkmg of borrowmg money from that brute, 
mother^ You know it’s been worrymg me a lot ’ 

She regarded him with eyes that gleamed with mischief 
‘Why not^’ she said ‘I think the good man has grown qmte 
attached to me I think he likes elderly ladies •’ 

Wolf was too agitated to keep his seat He began walkmg up 
and down the room Suddenly he stopped in front of her ‘Are 
you as happy down here, mother, as you were m London^’ he 
said, lookmg down on that mocking, invulnerable face 
She settled herself in her chair, stretching out her arms with an 
almost feline gesture of physical wellbeing 
‘I hve in hope of greater happiness yet,’ she murmured, with a 
contented yawn ‘Your mother’s an unregenerate woman,’ she 
went on, her words rising on the breath of her yawn like fbs on 
a smooth wave ‘She doesn’t take hfe as senously as her ugly 
duckhng of a son’’ 

He sighed and sat down agam 

‘But It’s a disgrace I can’t support you properly, mother * 

‘As well as your wife, WolP Sons who have to support wives 
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can’t tackle mothers too You ought to have thought of that six 
months ago ’ The shamelessness of her words was reheved by the 
iromc ghnt in her eyes ‘But you must have come to your mother’s 
defence at any rate over that young lady of yours, for, when I met 
her on the street three weeks ago, she stopped and talked qmte 
pleasantly to me' She told me you were still friends with that 
bookseller girl, and I told her she was far too pretty to be jealous 
of that melancholy httle shadow ’ 

Wolf frowned, picked up The Trumpet-Major, put it down 
again, and began nervously scratchmg its cover with his finger- 
nails He thought to himself ‘It’s absolutely impossible to talk 
of any woman to another woman without betraying the absent 
one They must have blood ' Every word you speak is a betrayal 
They’re not satisfied otherwise ’ 

To turn the conversation from Gerda he launched out at random 
‘IwishDamley would tryandsupportawife as well as his mother' 
I hate to see anyone as decent as he is, getting so httle pleasure ’ 
‘Mattie, eh^ What a boy you are' Legitimate illegitimate 
you’re ready to look after them all' I daresay you’re only 
waiting till my new flame, Mr Manley, starts me in my own shop, 
to give my twenty-five pounds to this deservmg couple'’ 

‘What’s your idea, mother, of how things are at Pond Cottage ■* 
I don’t beheve I’ve ever asked you that ’ 

‘What do you mean how they are ^ A good but very plain 
young woman and a good but very handsome young man 
isn’t that the whole situation"* She’s in love with Him, of course, 
and he enjoys it He’d do more than enjoy it if her nose wasn’t 
so awfully hke yours '’ 

‘Will they marry m the end, do you suppose '*’ 

‘Whynot^ Didn’t we agree he’s a man ^ What’s the use of 

a man being good if he can’t make a plam face happy^ Besides’ - 
and the brown eyes laughed with the gayest wickedness - ‘your 
sister’s got very pretty legs '’ 

Wolf made a faint gnmace and plunged into a different topic 
‘Did you really tell Urquhart, mother, that Monk had 
threatened to kill him ■*’ 

Mrs Solent laughed aloud ‘Don’t start me on those two. Wolf, 
or I’ll talk all the mormng Why, they set on me as if they’d been 
a pair of savage goats that I’d tned to separate Monk was rude 
Mr Urquhart wasn’t rude, but he’ll never forgive me ’ She 
laughed agam, the gay, mischievous, npphng laughter of a young 
girl. ‘I had the best hit all tlie same, and I’m glad I did >’ 
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‘What did you say, mother'” 

‘I told him he ought to set a trap for that fox in the churchyard ’’ 
‘Why was that a hit, mother 

‘Oh, you know ' Anything about Redfem It bothered him 
that he couldn’t tell what I’d heard or what I hadn’t heard As a 
matter of fact, Roger Monk told me there wasn’t a mght he didn’t 
go rambhng about I don’t think anything of that I like mght- 
walking myself But I knew it would be a hit •’ 

Wolf looked at his mother with frowmng brows 

‘But, mother, mother, don’t you ever take anythmg senously'*’ 

‘I taJke my tea-shop senously,’ she said, with a mock-tragic air 
Wolf sighed ‘Sometimes I’ve fancied, mother, that you’d got • 
some secret philosophy of your own that made you wiser than 
anyone wise as some great sorceress ’ 

‘Your father thought me a hard, selfish, conventional woman, 
without an idea in her head And that’s what I probably am at 
bottom. Wolf’ She paused, and her face grew flinty ‘I can never 
forgive him for destroymg our life What’s the use of that sort of 
folly-* What’s the use of tilting agamst conventions'* It’s more 
amusmg, it’s more interesting, to play with those things They’re 
as real as anything else ’ 

‘What do you actually want out of life, then, mother'*’ His 
tone was naive and pedantic And he felt naive and pedantic, as 
he looked at this woman, the contours of whose countenance were 
as defiant to ordinary emotions as dark, shppery rocks to the wash 
of the sea 

She startled him then by suddenly nsmg to her feet with a 
movement that seemed to shake off twenty years as if they were 
nothing ‘I want happiness •’ she cned ‘I want a lovely, thriUmg, 
beautiful life I want adventures, travel, noble soaety Oh, I 
don’t want to be shut up all day long in Preston Lane, Blacksod ’’ 
She turned her back upon him and surveyed her own face in the 
little plush-framed mirror over the mantelpiece 

‘Our fnend Selena used to tell me I was a woman of the world 
and I am • I am ' What else should anyone be, I should hke 
to know'*’ 

She put her fingers to her cheeks and began tracing their Imes as 
if she were an angry sculptor, fee ling for the mistakes of her work 
‘I want to dnve down the streets of Vienna ' I want to float 
down the canals of Vemce' I want to see Pans, Amsterdam, 
Constantmople’’ 

Wolf stared at the strong back m its neat tailor-made jacket 
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He stared at the loose coils of wavy grey hair, and an odd sensation 
went through him, as if this extraordmary person were a complete 
stranger to him He began to feel that the moment was tense and 
even dangerous What a fool he’d been to disturb such ocean-deep 
waters' 

Presently she swung round upon him *I suppose you never 
thought,’ she cned in a high-pitched voice, ‘that I wanted any- 
thing more than to be the mother of a well-meamng nmny'’ 
‘Mother dear my dear mother ’ he faltered, doimnated 
so completely by the woman’s formidable paroxysm as to feel as 
if she were towering above him in that fuimy httle room, and 
above the whole of Blacksod 

But she controlled herself now with a suddenness as unexpected 
as her outburst had been 

‘It’s all nght, Wolf I only wanted to be petted up a httle,’ she 
murmured gently, moving to the table and begmmng with agile 
fingers to pile the breakfast-things on her tray ‘I expect I’ve 
worked myself into a fuss by reading Thomas Hardy ' One day 
you shall take me down to Weymouth and we’ll walk over to the 
White Horse and the Trumpet-Major’s village Yes, and we’ll go 
m and see who’s hving in Penn House now, where your grand- 
mother was You’d like that, wouldn’t you^’ 

Wolf nodded, but he did not smile ‘If I give her every peimy 
of what I get firom Urquhart, will it be enough ■” he thought 
‘Listen, mother,’ he said aloud ‘I’m gomg to walk over to 
Kmg’s Barton presently to call on the Sqmre You’ll smile, but I 
have practically deaded to finish that book for him I can work 
at It at home with the notes he’s made I could get it done in 
about three months It’s absurd to be too -’ He stopped abruptly, 
imtated, m spite of his antiapation of that very thing, by the 
gleam of sardonic mischief upon his mother’s face 
‘The truth is, mother,’ he went on, ‘I’d much sooner get this 
money for you from Urquhart than that you should fall under this 
brute’s thumb '’ It was the teasing mdulgence m her smile that 
made him use this crude expression The sight of the mahcious 
ghnt still radiating from her eyes drove him to add, ‘Will two 
hundred be enough, mother'” 

Her expression became so extremely mock-sentimental at this, 
that he was completely nonplussed She even tilted her head a 
little to one side, just as she had done when she quoted the ‘Pot of 
Basil’ by Redfem’s grave Then she laid down her tray and rested 
one of her hands upon the chimneypiece 
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‘Perhaps at would be enough,’ she said slowly, 
giving him a long, hard, penetrating look, out of which all senti- 
ment had fled Then she added, while a dusky red spot appeared 
in each of her cheeks, ‘Don’t you see that I’ve got it m me to make 
a success of this thing and stand on my own feet^’ 

She paused and stared into the fire, biting her under hp m 
concentrated thought, and drawmg two of her finger-tips along 
the edge of the mantelpiece Then she suddenly burst out 
‘Don’t you see it’s a life of my own I want, now you’ve deserted 
me^ I’velivedmthe thought of something exatingliiat you’d do for 
both of us, but’ - and she made a dramatic gesture with her strong 
shoulders - ‘you won’t do anything any more than he did ’ 
‘Well, mother,’ said Wolf slowly, when her final outburst had 
spent Itself and a tender whimsical smile had settled down upon 
her face, ‘I’m off now, anyway, to see Urquhart That’s something 
to have decided upon, at any rate, isn’t it^ Oh, I shall get more 
competent and more scrupulous, if you give me time Well, I’m 
off, so good-bye, mother ’ 

It was at this juncture, after a burned tap at the door, that Mrs 
Herbert appeared upon the scene, to carry off her lodger’s tray 
‘Can you manage it-*’ Wolf said pohtely, balancmg a forgotten 
sugar-bowl among the rest of the thmgs But his mother came to- 
wards him, and, standmg with her back to the landlady, made a 
whimsical gnmace As he bent forward to embrace her, ^ere was 
a furtive exchange between them of that rapid blood-understand- 
ing which human bemgs share with the ammals, but even as she 
kissed him she whispered m his ear ‘Don’t you thmk any more 
about the money. Wolf, for I won’t have it' And look me up 
to-morrow, if you have time, either here or at the shop Gk>od-bye ' 
Don’t you bother, Mrs Herbert' I’ll open the door ’ 

As he made his way through the quiet Sunday mormng streets. 
Wolf found that he had already decided, m the secret places of 
his mind, to look in at Chnstie’s before he started for King ’s 
Barton This deasion qmckened his steps, but it did not prevent 
him from being stared at with the usual rapid cunosity by the few 
lethargic idlers he encountered 

He tned to analyse, as he went along, the cause that mtensified 
this cunosity, m certeim particular eye-encounters, to a ma lignant 
hostihty He came to the conclusion that this occurred only when 
his own mmd was especially harassed It must be, he deaded, the 
same psychic instmct that makes a flock of fowls attack the one 
that happens to be hurt or sick Mentally, at such times, he zoos 
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hurt -he was actually bleeding invisible blood -and it might 
easily be that this wounded ‘aura’ excited some mystenous imta- 
tion m those who caught it 

When he reached the Malakite shop he deternuned to rmg the 
side door bell, and he entered the httle alleyway with this purpose 
A certam shnnkmg from the critical moment that would deade 
whether Chnstie were m the house or not led him to gam time by 
strolling forward into the small garden at the alley’s end 
The httle enclosure was entirely surrounded by walls, and at 
that time of year the only greenery visible was a few patches of 
parsley at the further end Wolf walked towards those patches, 
though the soaked earth-mould clung heavily to his boots Under 
the wall he did find a couple of dilapidated chrysanthemums, 
httle, droopmg, daisy-hke blooms, that seemed to have had their 
very souls washed out of them Glancmg upward above these, 
he observed a projectmg stone m the wall, which was covered by 
a species of vividly green moss, small and velvety, that seemed 
enjoying a vernal pnme of its own, in the midst of the umversal 
dissolution In a moment, like a rush of warm summer air, there 
came sweepmg over his mmd the memory of certam old pier-posts 
at Weymouth, covered with small green seaweed and 

simultaneously with this he heard a sound that made him turn 
humedly towards the house 

It was the opemng of the side door And there was Ghnstie, 
emergmg m her out-of-doors attire' 

He called her name loudly before he knew what he was domg, 
and she turned and looked at him 
With the poignsmce of that vision of pier-post and green seaweed 
still m his bram, the sight of her figure there, so quaint and pitiful 
in her old-fashioned cloak and tightly-puUed-on gloves, stirred in 
him a sudden sense of something so beautiful m life, that it melted 
the bones within him She herself seemed startled and oveqoyed 
at seemg him, and tossing aside her accustomed reserve, she hur- 
ried towards him, heedless of the rain-soaked soil imder her feet, 
heedless of any wmdows that nught be overlooking them, her arms 
impetuously stretched out and her mobile little face working 
under her tremulous emotion like a ruffled leaf m a gusty wmd 
Once m possession of her hand he defiantly retamed it, and 
together they moved close up to the wall at the end of the enclosure 
where, on their ram-battered stalks, drooped those xmseiable 
chrysanthemums 

‘I’ve come to the conclusion. Wolf,’ she said, as they stood there 
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side by side, looking down at those forlorn survivals, ‘that I must be 
more frank, as well as more philosophical, about what I feel for you ’ 
His heart began to beat wildly The fantastic idea flashed 
through his mmd that she was going to suggest -she herself - 
that he should come to her one of these mghts when the old man 
was asleep' 

‘What exactly do you mean, Chns he asked, as she dropped 
his arm and faced him with her steady stare 

‘I’m going to keep my femimne nature m control after this,’ 
she said ‘We know what we are to each other and what 
apparently we have to be so I’ve decided not to allow any 
insurrection of my feehngs I’ve even thought of a coup ffitat to 
keep them in their place >’ 

Quite unconsciously shehadliftedherfree hand to his coat and was 
twistmg round and round in her gloved fingers one of its buttons 
An electric vibration of understandmg qmvered between them 
like a shivenng cord stretched between two boats balanced each 
on Its own wave-crest And then, with incredible swiftness, a 
deliciously mocking smile came into her face ‘Shall I tell you 
something. Wolf >” she said ‘I’ve started writing a story* I began 
It at one o’clock last mght, when I decided to conquer all femimne 
equivocations It’s about someone quite different from me, but 
very philosophical It was the philosophical part I began last 
mght I wrote page after page qmckasthat*’ Andreleasmghis 
coat, she made a characteristically girhsh gesture with her fingers 
*I beheve you could write a wonderful book,’ said Wolf earnestly , 
and then, almost before he was aware of it, as they stood together, 
the mdescnbable entrancement of that green seaweed he had 
visualized a moment ago, and the salty taste of spray, and the 
touch of sun-warmed sand that had come with it, associated them- 
selves with the dehcious peace mto which her presence threw him, 
and he began to abzindon himself to the ecstasy of his ‘mythology ’ 
He was stupid enough to dream that he could give himself up 
unobserved to this egoistic satisfaction It was therefore with some- 
thingofashockthathecaughtthe famt sound of a sigh upon the air 
‘I’ve got to go now,’ she said ‘I’ve got to get something for 
father’s dmner that I forgot yesterday, and there’s only one htde shop 
round here that’s open on Sunday mormng But don’t let me drive 
you away if you’re happy m my garden Stay as long as you like *’ 
She was holding out her hand now, and upon her face was a 
candidly humorous smile He knew perfectly well that she had 
discovered, without the passage of a sign between them, that his 
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mind had plunged their paradisic moment into some undersea 
of its own, where she could not follow But he saw that she 
accepted this with complete indulgence , just took it for granted as a 
masculme peculiarity a different way from hers of being happy • 

‘When am I to see you again he asked *Our school-hohday 
will soon be over and then well, we know how it goes'* 
Christie turned her head away from him, and, with puckered 
forehead and drooping under lip, fell into a fit of deep pondermg 
‘Now’s the time for you to practise your new philosophy, Chris, 
of being frank with your lover'* 

Wolf uttered this lightly, but his heart was begmmng to beat 
again Something had made him give to her confessed ‘decision* 
a meamng directly the reverse of what her words imphed Wicked, 
satynsh thoughts flashed through his mmd like darting fish through 
disturbed water Her frown deepened at his speech and her hp 
drooped still more Then, with heightened colour, she turned 
qmckly and faced him 

‘WiU you be -* she began slowly ‘I mean, will Gerda 
be -* She hesitated, and then, speaking rapidly, and with wide- 
open eyes fixed steadily upon his ‘Will you be free to-morrow 
night, Wolf'* Father is gomg down to Weymouth to-morrow, on 
some affair ofhis own, and is going to stay the mght there So, if you 
like, I could get you supper, and we’d have everythmg to ourselves ’ 
It was WolTs turn now to look away, but he answered her 
easily and hghdy, as if it were quite a small matter ‘Why, Ghns, 
that would be wonderful' I’ll snatch at such a chance as that, 
whatever’s m the way Besides, there’s no earthly reason why I 
shouldn’t come to supper to-morrow So let’s consider it settled 
No, I mustn’t stay longer now, and I mustn’t try and help you 
with your Simday shoppmg' I’m off to Barton to see if I can’t 
catch Urquhart at home ’ He paused for a second ‘I’m thinkmg 
of fimshmg that book for him, you know after all if he’ll 
pay me m advance ’ 

Perhaps never m his life had Wolf’s mind moved as rapidly as it 
moved now His consciousness at this moment became like a 
wild horse stung by a gadfly or like an ox driven crazy by the 
eatmg of some ‘insane root ’ Those words of hers, ‘Father is gomg 
to stay the mght there,* took to themselves a sweet-shivermg 
identity of their own But his cheeks were flushed with a queer 
sense of discord within himself ‘What I feel now,’ he thought, 
*is not happmess at all JVAat ts And then, as the two of them 
moved away over the wet sods of earth to the alley’s entrance 
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‘That green moss that green seaweed was happiness, but 
this is something else There is something that will kill my 
“mythology” if I let it ’ 

He was taking her hand now to say good-bye ‘What does she 
care,’ he thought, ‘about my doing Urquhart’s book^’ And there 
came over him, as he looked into her brown eyes, a cold shudder of 
deadly lonehness ‘She would never understand,’ he thought, 
‘what I am nsking by going back to Urquhart ’ 

‘Well, good-bye, Chns, till to-morrow night'’ And then, as 
they released each other’s hands, ‘You’re not to look round now'’ 
he added querulously 

‘I’ve never looked round m my life '’ retorted Christie Malakite, 
as she gave him her parting nod 

It was still about half an hour before church-time when he 
reached the gate of Kmg’s Barton vicarage And there was T E 
Valley himself, in his ragged brown ulster, scraping with a hoe at 
one side of the dnve ' 

For a moment Wolf found himself enjoymg the lot of this htUe 
clergyman He had no worries about girls He had no wornes 
about money He had no mother but the Mother of God 
Wolf advanced slowly up the dnve The chck of the hoe on the 
gravel made so much noise that his approach was unobserved 
Mr Valley’s green-tinted trousers -he thmks nothmg of Sunday, 
thought Wolf- covered such lean flanks, as he stooped, that it 
was as if the trousers were doing the weeding rather than the man 
‘Good mommg, V alley ' Not started rmging your bell yet, then 
A twinge of physical discomfort, as he resumed his upnght 
position, crossed the pnest’s face He rubbed his spme with the 
back of his left hand, as he offered his nght to his visitor 

‘Stiff I feel rather stiff, Solent You must excuse my bemg stiff ’ 
Wolf sighed wearily ‘I’ve been envymg you, you irresponsible 
monk ’ He turned his head and surveyed the result of Mr Valley’s 
labour A small path had been made free of weeds along the edge 
of the great overgrown dnve 

‘People won’t follow your path. Valley, even if you carry it to 
the gate They’ll just walk straight up the middle ’ 

Disregardmg this remark, the clergyman screwed up his eyes 
as if thmking of some important matter Then he leaned forward 
and said gravely 

‘By the way, Solent, do you know any hterary people in London 
Wolf surveyed him in astomshment 
‘Yes, a few,’ he said 
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A smile like a tiny crack in grey pond-ice crossed Mr Valley’s 
palhd features 

‘Why don’t you get them to pubhsh Jason’s poems, then^ 
They’re good, aren’t they^ He won’t show them to me You 
know what he is' He thinks I’d steal the ideas for my sermons 
But if your London fnends were to see them -’ 

Wolf felt sheer amazement at the perspicacity of the htde man 
What a fool he’d been never to have thought of this' Of course, 
it must be exceedingly difficult to get anythmg pubhshed Carfax 
imght - he had an interest once in a publishmg house And they are— 
‘I’ll talk to Jason about it,’ he said gravely ‘Well, I must be 
off now I’m gomg to see Urquhart By the way. Valley, I am 
going to fimsh that book of his ’ 

Mr Valley’s face crumpled into woeful disorder, as if he had 
received a blow He turned up his shirtsleeves and resumed his 
weedmg, without a word 

Wolf experienced extreme discomfort 

‘You think I’m making a mistake, Valley-” he said 

There was no answer 

‘You think the less I see of Urquhart the better. Valley"^’ 

Still there was no answer 

‘Don’t work at that job too long. Valley, and forget about the 
service'’ 

The man gave him an extraordinary sideways glance without 
lifhng his head or ceasmg his work But not a word did he utter 
‘Well, good-bye and I mil do something about Jason’s poems '’ 
‘I wonder if I am making the greatest mistake I ever made in 
my life '’ he said to himself, as he emerged into the road He began 
to feel almost startled by the blind desire he had to erect this 
money as an impassable banner between his mother and Mr 
Manley ‘It’s only his money Of course it’s only his money She 
couldn’t like a brute hke that'* 

In spite of the lowenng clouds hangmg like topphng bastions 
above High Stoy - as if the Ceme Giant himself were heaping up 
earthworks there - not one smgle drop fell till Wolf reached the 
shelter of the manor He began to feel there was somethmg 
uncanny about the way the ram threatened to descend and yet 
did not descend 

‘What’s the time, Roger-” he asked, nervously, as he followed 
Monk up the old Jacobean staircase to the famihar hbrary 
‘Must be near church-time, I beheve, sir, though, I haven’t 
heard the bells yet Squire’ll be main glad to see ’ee, sir,’ the man 
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went on, as he opened the library door, ‘glad as a hcrnshaw 
Squire’ll be'* 

‘He wants to get his book done, Monk, I suppose^’ 

‘’Tis all he thinks of, sir Night and day, ’tis all he thinks of’ 
‘Why doesn’t he advertise for another secretary^’ 

Roger Monk made a deprecatory gnmace and then hurnedly 
placed his large first finger upon his lips 

‘Squire’s had enough of secretaries,’ he whispered, ‘and so, by 
Gnmey, have I •’ 

His voice resumed its normal tone when they were well inside 
the room 

‘You’ll find your old seat just as comfortable as it used to be, sir 
Them big logs warms the whole place ’ 

On the servant’s departure Wolf went over at once to the table 
by the window How well he recalled the thnil he used to get 
from the asters and lobelias, down there in that round fiower-bed, 
so dark and baxe to-day ' 

There was a book, lying with others upon the table, that caught 
his attention at once He picked it up The particular pencil- 
marking m the comer of the fly-leaf indicated to him that it had 
come mto Urquhart’s possession through the agency of Mr Mala- 
kite The volume had no connection at all with the ramblmg 
chromcles and scandalous county tnals out of which Urquhart’s 
Ehstory was being framed It was the kind of book the debased 
purpose of which is simply and solely to play upon the morbid 
erotic nerves of unbalanced sensuality The Malakite shop had. 
It appeared, inexhaustible resources of this nature, distinct 
altogether from any merely bawdy local folklore 
He turned over the pages At once that old wicked shiver, 
drunken, mdescnbable, ran through his veins It was an abomi- 
nable book' A pecuhar tremulousness took possession of the pit 
of his stomach, and a mist swam before his eyes The atrocious 
attraction of a single page that he had encountered drew him 
towards a region of unspeakable images Through an indescent 
vapour, with the blood mshmg to his head, he followed those 
images, Hesankdownmtothechair, with the bookclutchedbetween 
his trembhng fingers He read voraciously All those drops of 
deadly mghtshade which, four months ago, had distilled themselves 
mto his nerves as he fled from the school-treat field, began to seethe 
andfermentagammhissecretestveins Every now and then he was 
compelled to wipe away the salt sweat that clouded his eyesight His 
knees knocked together beneath the table in his absorbed emotion, 
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It was while he was thus engaged that the hbrary door opened 
upon him and Mr Urquhart presented himself m the doorway 
The Squire advanced towards him across the pohshed oak floor, 
hmpmg and muttenng, his cane striking the echoing boards 
resoundingly at each step 

Wolf rose and met the man with extended hand, but his flushed 
cheeks, hot forehead, and excited eyes must have betrayed his 
preoccupation 

‘Glancing at our last purchase, eh^ What'* Can’t keep these 
pretty httle books out of you young people’s hands ' You’ll be 
snatching, by hook or by crook You’ll be snatchmg, you 
rogues, eh^’ And he dropped WolTs fingers, only to nudge him 
famiharly in the ribs 

Mr Urquhart looked that morning as if something had m- 
ordinately refreshed and cheered him ‘WelP’ he muttered 
interrogatively ‘Well'” 

Wolf retreated a step or two, and mechanically placed the book 
he had been reading on the top of another volume, adjustmg it 
evenly and neatly Then, with his clenched hand restmg on the 
table, and leanmg a htde forward, ‘I’ve been thinkmg, sir,’ he 
began gravely, ‘a good deal lately about that book of yours, and 
I’ve thought I’d like to see you again to find out if we could come 
if we could come ’ 

‘To busmess, me boy'’ threw in the other ‘Qjnte nght I’m 
your man I’m ready to bargain with ’ee ’ 

WolTs eyes fixed themselves upon the ebony stick upon which 
his late employer propped himself ‘As it happens, sir,’ he began 
resolutely, ‘my mother is just now in need of a sum of money 
two hundred pounds m fact to start a new tea-shop m Blacksod 

She wants this at once She’s been thinkmg of borrowing it from 
from a friend What I had m my mmd, sir, was ’ He 
relaxed the tension of his muscles a httle at this point, and, in 
place of leamng heavily on the table, he found himself scratchmg 
with his thumbnail a zigzag pattern upon it in the shape of an 
architectural ornament ‘What I thought was,’ he went on, 
‘that if you could see your way to give me a cheque for this s um 
now at once I would pledge myself, m any form you 
suggest, to get the book finished withm the next three months 

by March, in fact, when I first began it What you’ll be doing, 
Mr Urquhart, is to pay me in advance for this three months’ 
work on condition that I finish the job in that timf» but I 
must be free’ - his voice became quite steady now, and he found 
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himself looking at last into the Squire’s face - ‘I must be free to do 
this work at home and m my own way, using your notes, of course, 
as my matenal I mean, that with my school-teaching I can’t come 
over here regularly Butif Ihaven’tfinishedit by the end of March 
you’ll have the nght to demand the repayment of this two hundred ’ 
He paused, a httle breathlessly, and, as was his wont in any 
cnsis, he put his hand into his side pocket, produced his cigarettes, 
and ht one with punctihous dehberation 

‘Gome over to the fire, Solent ’ said Mr Urquhart Wolffollowed 
him, as he limped across the room, and they sat down m the two 
leather chairs agamst the open hearth, the smouldering logs of 
which the Squire proceeded to stir up with the end of his stick 
Wolf’s heart was now beating fast ‘I shall have the two hun- 
dred,’ he thought ‘I shall have the two hundred'’ He became 
aware that the vision of himself handmg over this cheque to his 
mother was melting now mto a vague, dehcious sweetness that had 
nothing to do with either Mrs Solent or with Mr Urquhart It 
hung qmvenng - this drop of maddenmg sweetness - on tike edge of 
those words of Christie’s, ‘He will stay the mght at Weymouth •’ 
‘I’m not a rich man, Solent You know that, I suppose^’ 

Wolf nodded sympathetically, but he caught no more than the 
general drift of his compamon’s words, as the Sqmre rambled on 
‘She’s a plucky woman, your mother, and a darned good- 
looking one still, me boy, if you’ll let an old man say so Shame 
you had to desert her But you nympholepts are aU crazy It’s 
beyond me what you can find - But there ' It’s a matter of taste 
But I don’t see why you need have bought the fifty as well as 
ridden her Torp’s a reasonable man, though he w such a fool 
But there' We all have to pay for our httle vices Well' About 
the two hundred, me boy - 1 suppose you must have it Yes, by 
Jove, Solent, and you shall have it ' And what’s more, we’ll drmk 
a glass of my old Malmsey to wash the busmess down'’ 

While these words were reaching him across the smoke of the 
stirred-up logs, WolPs own consciousness was soundmg the depths 
of an unexpected mental crisis Intensely did he realize the rehef 
with which he would fling this cheque mto his mother’s lap It 
was against his conscience, but the moment had come when he 
must sacrifice his conscience' In an irresistible salt tide, over- 
commg aft bamers, the idea of sacnficmg his conscience rushed m 
full force now over the portion of his mmd where the words, 
‘Mr Malakite at Weymouth,’ lay like a drowned sea-reef And 
then, as he stared at Mr Urquhart, it became clear to him m a 
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flash of cruel illununaUon that these two things - to-day’s bargain 
with the Squire and to-morrow’s visit to Christie - would be the 
end of his peace of mind To these two things had he been brought 
at last This was the issue, this was the chmax of the mounting 
wave of his life in Dorset He had to outrage now - and it was 
too late to retreat -the very core of his nature' That hidden 
struggle between some mystenous Good and some mystenous Evil, 
into which all his ecstasies had merged, how could it go on after this ^ 
‘Do ’ee hear, me boy^’ The Squire’s voice came clear and 
straight now into his agitated consciousness ‘Will you do me the 
favour of rmging the bell^ There' Just m front of ’ee'’ 

Wolf rose and rang the bell, and sank down once more into the 
depths of the leather chair As he did so he was aware of a ratthng 
at both the mulhoned casements The wmd was nsmg, then'’ 
Let It nse' Let the rain pour down It would please Mukalog, 
in his kitchen drawer over there, to hear this sound 

The tall gardener hadhis black coatonwhenheentered the room, 
and his air was the air of a pnvileged major-domo in a noble house 
‘Get my paper and pens, Roger, and my cheque-book, out of 
my study, please Oh, and one thing more' Here, you’ll want 
my keys for that’ - and he began fumbhng m his pockets 
‘A bottle of port, sir'” suggested the servant 
‘Where the devil an my keys ■” murmured the Squire petulantly 
‘In your dressing-gown, I expect, sir I’ll look for them, sir 
Is It the 1880 port that I’m to get'” 

‘Listen, Monk,’ said Mr Urquhart gravely ‘How many bottles 
of my fa&er’s Malmsey have I got left'” 

The man straightened his back with a jerk, and Wolf noticed 
that his eyebrows went up as if some extravagant and very foolish 
transaction were in the air 

‘Some half a dozen, sir Them what’s m the walnut chest are 
the last We locked them up, sir, after Candlemas night, when you 
and young Mr Redfem looked at they portfohos of antiqmties ’ 
Mr Urquhart gave Wolf a rapid but very comphcated glance 
as he answered the man 

‘Never mmd about the antiqmties. Monk Mr Solent doesn’t 
care for antiqmties Get a bottle of the Malmsey, and bnng my 
cheque-book * 

Half an hour later, over the same fireplace. Wolf found himself 
dnnkmg the most nectareous wine he had ever tasted m his hfe 
A cheque for two hundred pounds on Stuckey’s Bank lay securely 
m his waistcoat pocket, and on the silver tray between Mr 
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Urquhart and himself, a corner of it beneath the decanter to keep 
It m Its place, was his own acknowledgment of the money and of 
the obhgation which it entailed 

‘Fifteen chapters would be a good round number, Mr Urquhart ’ 

‘Fifteen thirty fifty '’cned the other ‘I don’t care how many' 
Order it as you please My facts, my httle facts, are the main thing- 
thatfiiture generations should have all the biting, pncking, itching, 
salty little facts about our “wold Dorset” that can be put together'* 

‘I won’t have any of your “facts,” sir, that I can’t turn mto 
decent English This book may carry your name, but it will have 
my soul between its - ’ 

He broke oflT abruptly ‘What’s amusing you, Mr Urquhart-* 
By God, I mil hear what’s cimusing you' Have I said anythmg 
ridiculous^’ 

‘Not at all me boy'’ gasped the Squire, suppressing 
his chuckUng fit ‘Did you say your “soul” between its pages-* 
“Soul” is good “Soul” IS a good word So you’ve got a soul, have 
you, Menelaus^ Or you had before it strayed mto my book-* By 
Jove, that’s a pretty fancy, eh -* Like a rose-leaf or a bit of white 
heather, such as the wenches put m their prayer books '* 

Wolf laid his hand on the stem of his wineglass and stared 
sombrely at the nch purphsh umber of its contents Never had he 
tasted such wme ' He felt imtated with Urquhart for not lettmg 
him enjoy it m silence - savour every drop of it - draw it mto his 
heart, his nerves, his spirit 

‘Not one fact left out Menelaus that’s in the bond, you 
know'* And Wolf, through that Malmsey-tmctured mist, saw his 
host tap significantly with his forefinger the sheet of paper that 
lay under the decanter 

A second gust of nsmg wind rattled the two wmdow-casements, 
and this time there came with it the sound of a distant bell ringing 

‘It’s Tilly-Valley,’ said the Sqmre brusquely ‘Hand me your 
glass, Solent ’ 

‘Does he have it done when he’s saymg Mass^’ asked WolL 
watching the tilting of the decamter Then he cned, ‘I hke to hear 
It !’ with a sudden, fierce emphasis ‘I thmk I’ll open the wmdow ’ 
He rose with meticulous care and moved across the room, lifting 
his legs with cautious exactitude, as if they were heavy objects 
totally distmct fix>m his personahty. 

He pushed open that famihar latched pane of the mulhoned 
wmdow 

‘I say, sir'’ he cned excitedly ‘It’s gomg to pour with ram, 
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Ehere’s an enormous black cloud out there'* 

He strode gravely back to his place by the fire and the wind 
followed him, making that paper he had signed rise up hke a leaf 
and tap agamst the side of the decanter 
‘It’s gomg to pour in a mmute,’ he repeated, emptying his glass 
But he now became aware that his compamon’s wits had com- 
pletely succumbed to the mfluence of the wme Mr Urquhart 
was engaged m a fatuous attempt to measure out the last few drops 
of the Malmsey equally between their two glasses ‘Empty 
quite empty ’ he murmured, with a deep sigh, and then he 
began muttenng something that sounded like ‘Who’ll toll the bell 
“I” said the bull, “because I can pull ” ’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr Urquhart'” 

His recogmtion that the man had sunk instantaneously through 
all the intervemng stages and was now hopelessly drunk was a 
sobering shock to his own fuddled mind 
‘It’s iingmg still,’ he remarked gravely 
‘I’m the only magistrate round here,’ cried the Squire ‘What 
does Torp know of the law^’ 

Wolf contemplated with some concern the heavy bps m fi:ont 
of him, which were now gibbermg incoherently Valley’s Mass- 
bell had ceased The wmd was ratthng all the wmdows A wild 
gust, blowing down the chimney, drove a handful of bitter-tastmg 
wood-ashes against both their faces 
‘If I told you three feet was enough, what’s that to you^ Three 
feet IS deep enough for a boy not twenty-five They sleep sound 
then It’s different later T^ee feet is a very good depth Don’t 
throw m any more, I tell you' His skm was always soft Three 
feet is more than enough How do we know they don’t fed it 
falhngon’em'* It’s clay, mmd you It’s thick Dorset clay ’ 

Wolf drew m his breaA with a long-drawn sigh ‘He’ll tell me 
everythmg soon, if only I can keep my wits clear ’ 

There was a sharp splash of ram against the open casement, and 
a violent shaking of the wmdow-catch 
The Squire recommenced his mutterings 
‘D’ye t hink it’s an easy thmg to walk up and down on the earth 
with him lymg down there'* What would it be to stop thinkmg 
about it and just do it? Foulness'* Abommation'* I 
don’t know about that I don’t know ’ 

His voice died away mto complete mcoherence But suddenly 
It rose once more, shnll and stndent ‘It falls off it falls off 
. , . the sweet flesh'’ 
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Wolf stiffened himself in his chair and leant forward Big drops 
of rain were descendmg the chimney, each one hissing with an 
angry hiss, as it touched the burmng logs 

‘The bps the bps where are his bps now^’ 

The man’s voice sank again, but Wolf seemed to catch a low 
moaning sound coming from him, a strange, sub-human sound, 
that was ghastly to bsten to 

Then there were more articulate words ‘Nothmg can make 
him not to be himself And if he’s himself, and I’m myself, ’twould 
be like my life hugging my bfe to do it •’ 

He fell into a silence then, and bfting one of his arms from where 
it sprawled upon die table, he wiped the sabva from his mouth 
with the back of his hand 

T’ll find out everything in a moment,’ Wolf thought ‘All I’ve 
got to do IS to keep my brain clear ’ 

The wmdows had become so dark with ram that the room was 
in twilight The upper portion of his companion’s face was almost 
invisible Over the lower part of it, however, the smouldenng 
fire threw a wavermg illumination It was this obscunng of the 
man’s eyes m the darkened room that made it a surprise to Wolf 
when, after a long pause, a voice came from him that was pitched 
m a completely different key - that was, mdeed, crafty and foicy 
m Its sobnety' 

‘Drunk and chattermg, eh, me boy'* It’s when I think of Torp 
that’s what it is Torp and the mess he made of the grave 
out tliere ' Couldn’t even dig it deep enough Said he came upon 
an old coflBn or somethmg' Torp and his stupidity always upset 
me A stonecutter is what the man is I was a fool to let him meddle 
with gravedigging Torp digging graves is absurd You can see 
that for yourself, tow-pate, can’t you, even though you do go about 
with Lobbied What was I saymg just now'’ Oh, I know' That it 
was all crazy village gossip when they talk of smcide Don’t you 
bsten to ’em, tow-pate' Don’t you bsten to that ridiculous m- 
dividual down at Pond Cottage either He takes drugs, that man 
You can smell ’em on his clothes Suicide •’ Nonsense It was pneu- 
moma If he’d stayed at Lenty, TiUy-Valley would never have got 
at him They moved him against my wishes D’ye hear, Solent^ 
Agamst my wishes That Lenty place of mine your mother 
liked It, didn’t she was just nght for that boy What did they 

move him for'’ He wasn’t fit to be moved He might have got 
well if they’d kept TiUy-VaUey away from him and hadn’t 
moved him That was wrong . to move him ’ 
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With these words, Mr Urquhart’s heavy head sank down till 
his chiu rested against his chest The shock of the jerk to his neck 
aroused him again, however, and with a crafty, wrinkled leer he 
glanced at the empty bottle 

‘Empty every drop,’ he muttered Then, with his elbow 
resting on the table, he supported his head with his hand 
‘Torp’s the fellow who upset me Why, I can dig a grave better 
myself But you must excuse me, Solent I know you are mixed 
up with those people Mamed the httie boy, I mean the httle 
girl, didn’t you ^ Your relative Torp is a pnze fool, Solent Don’t 
defend him' I tell you it’s no use You’re a sensible boy 
Menelaus though you’re not as good-lookmg as your 
father and the best thmg you can do is to leave Torp to me 
Stonecutter or undertaker, I understand him I’ve known mdi- 
viduals of his kind all my life He’s pure Dorset, is the good Torp 
Leave him to me leave him ’ 

His arm sank down upon the table and his head sank down upon 
his arm A gust of wmd from the open window swept across the 
room and hfted into a spiral dance the scattered wood-ashes that 
lay on the silver tray Some of those ashes, as they subsided, fell 
upon the man’s glossy black hair and lay there where they fell, 
so that Wolf was reminded of the men of old time, who, m their 
grief, strewed ashes on their heads 
He rose quietly to his feet ‘I’d better hunt for Monk before I 
go,’ he thought, ‘and tell him to come up and see him ’ 

With this m Ms imnd he stole across the polished floor, opened 
the door with the utmost caution, and let himself out 
The ram had stopped when he emerged into the manor garden, 
and he decided that the best thing he could do would be to walk off 
the effects of the Malmsey and remain m the open air imtil tea- 
time Then It would drop in at Pond Cottage, where, no doubt, 
since It was Sunday, he would find all his fnends together 
By the elimmation of any lunch he would be all the hungner to 
enjoy the homemade bread and flaky Scotch scones and honey 
in the honeycomb which always made Mrs Otter’s teas such solid 
and dehcious repasts 

Feehng a longmg for absolute sohtude, he looked about for some 
unfirequented path He had not passed, by more than two hundred 
yards, the well-known house inhabited by Roger Monk, when he 
came upon a cattle-drove leading due east, which was completely 
unfamihar This he decided to explore , and when it led him mto a 
narrow, grassy lane, heading towards High Stoy, he made up his 
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mind that he would follow this new direction and see what came 
of it Every now and then, as he walked, he found himself thrusting 
his finger and thumb into his waistcoat pocket to make sure the 
precious shp of paper was still safely there 

He had never been quite in the mood in which he struggled 
now The thought of Chnstie’s invitation to him, the tone of her 
voice as she uttered the words about her father, the expression of 
her face as she descnbed what she had been writmg - all these 
things fermented m his veins hke drops from the sap of a deadly 
upas tree To die without ever having slept with Christie No ' 
He couldrCt submit to such a destiny' His heart beat fast as he 
gathered up his forces for this challenge to the gods Between die 
bare branches of rain-soaked elms and the wet leaves of gleaming 
holly he strode along now like a centaur maddened by jumper- 
bemes ' And yet all the while, below this recklessness, lay a furtive, 
troubled, ghastiy dread Did not his ‘mythology’ depend upon 
his mmost hfe-illusion - upon his taking the side of Grood against 
Evil in the great occult struggle ^ And if Urquhart’s book and 
‘Mr Malakite at Weymouth’ killed his mythology, how could he 
go on Evrag"* What feehngs does a man have when his mmost 
integrity is shattered'* ‘You Dorset'’ he murmured aloud, as he 
trailed lus stick through a heap of dead leaves ‘You’ve not beaten 
me yet, you Dorset' Ay' I’ll be a match for you yet, you dark 
ram-scented earth'’ 

But even as he spoke, the thought of holding Chnstie against 
his hmbs, stripped of her clothes, brought him an mtolerable 
spasm The words, ‘Mr Malakite at Weymouth,’ ceased alto- 
gether to be words They became tiny blue vems just above those 
slender knees' They became -oh, he couldn’t give up such a 
chance' He couldn’t' 

He had let Chnstie become a spint to him He himself, with his 
Pharisaic chatter about ‘platomc,’ had turned her mto a spint 
Men of his type make their girls mto anything He had made her 
what he wanted her He had satisfied his sensuahty with the 
other one and gone to Chnstie for mental sympathy He hadn’t 
considered her side of it at all But now - to-morrow mght - he 
would be a magician' He would turn this Anel, this Elemental, 
mto a hvmg girl' His mind reverted to Gerda ‘How pitiful that 
she should have lost her blackbird-song' That’s what I’ve done 
toAer' I’ve become too solemn I’ve weaned her with my pedan- 
tic, ponderous thoughts She’s come to feel that I’m “heavy 
wea&er,” a fellow without humour/ without gaiety, a lumbermg 
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schoolmaster That’s what it is She’s turned to Weevil, for the 
simplest of all reasons - for pleasant camaradene^’ 

Suddenly, with a cymcal frankness, he began comparing his 
feehngs for these two girls ‘The truth is,’ he said to himself, ‘I 
love them both ' I love Gerda because she’s so simple, and because 
I’ve slept with her all these months, and I love Chnstie because 
she’s so subtle, and because I’ve never slept with her'’ 

He paused by the lane side, and, stepping over some dnppmg 
clumps of rank weeds, whose odour seemed like all the vague, anony- 
mous scents that had ^t his senses for the last four months, he leaned 
upon a disused gate and stared northward towards Ramsgard 
‘Is that the Abbey he thought, as he heard faint chimes upon 
the heavy air Hovermg about the image of ^thelwolf’s coffin, 
his mind reverted to the idea of Christ 

‘How extraordinary it would be,’ he said to himself, ‘if there 
really were an incredibly tender and pitiful heart tender to 
the craziest sentimentahtics as well as to the most tragic dilemmas 
of humanity just outside the circle of time and space*’ If 
there were such a heart it would certainly turn all modern scientific 
theories into something tnfling and ummportant But did he 
want such a Being to exist? Not to want Him not even to 
want Him would seem an outrageous cruelty to all the Tilly- 
Valleys m the world And, besides, such a Being would look after 
Gerda and after Chnstie and settle all their dilemmas 
ultimately ‘And yet I don’t beheve I do want Him'’ he mur- 
mured aloud, as a spnnkhng of cold raindrops fell upon his 
elapsed hands from a tree above his head 
As he set himself to answer the question, why it was he didn’t 
‘want Him,’ there came mto his mind one of Gerda’s recent hmts, 
full of her primitive Blacksod mama for gross scandal, implymg 
that the perverse tendencies of Mr Malakite had not even yet 
been eradicated by old age 

‘If I take her to-morrow mght,’ he thought, ‘there’ll exist 
somethmg m common between the old man and me 
yes' if It’s only a only a Is that the reason why I don’t 
really want “Hun” to exist? For fear my feelmg for Chnstie 
should have to be a thmg purer even than “platomc” ?’ 

He stared frowmngly at the stubble furrows m front of him 
One especial httle pool of water caught his attention, between the 
melancholy stalks, mto whose bosom at intervals smgle drops, 
fix)m an extended branch above, kept splashmg So this was the 
inmost law of nature, was it, that if a man had more than one 
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woman m his hfe he sank of necessity to such base compromises 
that he couldn’t want Chnst to exist ^ 

Well, he must content himself with thinking of the coffin of 
Kmg iEthelwolf when he heard the chimes of Ramsgard ' 

In his defiantly heathen mood he suddenly found himself 
chuckhng, as he stared at those httle penodic water-tongues 
leapmg up in that brown puddle, for he recalled the opimon that 
Bob Weevil had expressed to him recently, that girls’ legs were 
the most beautiful thing in the world ‘Weevil and I are both 
lucky m one way,’ he thought ‘We both have the sort of intense 
life-illusion that protects human beings from the fiitihty of the 
commonplace But, oh God, oh God' I wish I hadn’t tziken this 
two hunted poun^, and I wish Mr Malakite wasn’t going to 
Weymouth to-morrow ■’ 

He lifted his eyes firom the wet stubble and let them roam at 
large across the green expanse of the great vale And there swept 
over him an immense loathing for the furtive mdecenaes of human 
life and beast hfe upon the earth ‘It would be so much better,’ 
he thought, ‘if all men and all beasts were wiped out, and only 
birds and fishes left' Everythmg that copulates, everythmg that 
carnes its young, how good if it vanished in one great catastrophe 
from the earth, leaving only the feathered and the finned '* 

And he tned dehberatdy, as he moved away firom that disused 
gate and strode further eastward along the lane, to visualize all 
this patient Sabbath landscape as it would be if it were indeed 
washed clean of aU mammals' He imagmed the vast cirque of 
Poll’s Camp, couchant like an heraldic hon, and befouled no more 
by the rabble of Blacksod He saw Melbury Bub nsmg out of the 
calmram-drenchedfields,fireefi:omaUthepnviesanddungheapsand 
F armer’s Rests andslaughter-sheds that so profaned its leafy purheus 
The lane rose a httle presently, followmg a shght imdulation of 
the bed of the vale, and when he reached the top of this small 
cimnence, the e:q>anse of country that stretched before him assumed 
for his imagination that particular look of a land submerged under 
fathoms of transparent water, which, firom his childhood up, had 
espeaally thnlled him 

To his left rose the corrugated trunk of an enormous elm tree, 
about whose roots a thick covering of green moss held the fallen 
ram hke a sponge 

The sight of this moss swept his mmd back to Christie’s garden 
and thence to those shppery wharf steps and wave-swept pier- 
posts that he assoaated with ffie first discovery of his mystic ecstasy 
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So absolutely did he hvc m symbols of his mentel hfe, that the 
two things which now threatened this ecstasy - Urquhart’s book 
and a shy, slender Chnstie, stopped of her clothes - transformed 
themselves mto the wet, uneven bark of this trunk against which 
he now pressed his hand ‘Two himdred pounds'*’ he thought 
‘What is that to spoil a whole hfe ^ Athm, bare figure held tightfor a 
second whatisthattochange aperson’swholeideaofhimselP’ 

As he went on pressmg his bare palm against the wet corrugations 
of that mert trunk, it seemed to him imperative to make an attempt 
then and there to evoke his master-sensation With a desperate 
strainmg of all the energy of his spirit, he struggled to merge his 
identity m that subaqueous landscape He had, at that moment, a 
strange feehng, as if he were seebng to embrace in the very act 
of love the maternal earth herself' For, as he strained his spint 
to the uttermost, the landscape before him ceased to be a mere 
assemblage of contours and colours It became one enormous 
water-plant, of vast, cool, curving, wet-rooted leaves - leaves that 
unfolded themselves, leaves that finally responded and yielded to 
the outflung mtensity of his magnetic gesture' ‘Not dead yet'* 
he muttered aloud, as, with an exhausted sigh, he turned to retrace 
his steps ‘Not dead yet '* 

In the reaction fixim this desperate plunge mto his mystic vice, 
Wolf found that he was beginnmg to feel extremely hungry ‘I don’t 
want to have to wait a mmute after I get there,’ he thought ‘I can’t 
cope with Jason till I’ve had my tea So it’s no use walking too fast '’ 

His mind began fumbhng then, puzzled and weary, around that 
question which always had such a curious mterest for him, as to 
the inner nature of each person’s secret hfe-illusion - that pecuhar 
consciousness people bmld up as to their donunant ‘entelechy’ or 
ultimate life-flowenng Thus it seemed to him now that while his 
own hfe-illusion was his ‘mythology,’ Christie’s must be those 
‘platonic essences’ about which she was always pondering. Weevil’s 
the mystic beauty of girls’ legs, and Urqiihart’s the idea of his 
shameless book He could not help chuckling a httle to himself 
when his exhausted thoughts, like weary gnats that sink down upon 
water, began hovermg roimd the question as to what Jason’s hfe- 
lUusion was ‘He has none ' He has none '’ he cried aloud, and he 
found himself so excited by this explanation of Jason’s peculiarities 
that, not thmkmg what he did, he debouched mto a field path 
qmte difiEerent from the one that had led him mto this lane 

After walking nearly a mile, this newly discovered path con- 
ducted him, to his considerable surprise, mto Lenty Great Field - 
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into the opposite side of the field to that of Pond Lane Indeed, so 
unfanuhar did the field look from this direction, that it was only 
by the well-known willow trees in the centre that he recognized 
Lenty Pond at all 

‘Why, there w Jason he said to himself, ‘and the girl with him 
must be Mattie Damn' How the devil shall I cope with tks 
combmation'*’ 

Then in a flash he realized that it was only his mental preoccu- 
pation with Jason that had given these complete strangers, sitting 
on the bank of Lenty Pond, kts shape and Mattie’s Surely this 
man and this girl were completely unknown to him' But were 
they"* The man certainly was But the girl '* Ah, he knew her' 
She was the ‘automatic young lady’ of Farmer’s Rest' So that 
wizened old chap in a bowler hat was her uncle the unseen 
invahd he had heard r ailing out, ‘Jesus Jesus Jesus'’ 

As soon as he reached the side of the pond that was nearest to 
him, the two figures, who were seated on the opposite edge, stood 
up, the girl helpmg the man to his feet He could see they were 
exchangmg remarks about him, and knowmg the condition of the 
man, he hesitated zind looked away, flickmg the dead reed-stalks 
with the end of his stick 

But as he hesitated there, he gave them a fiirtive sidelong glance, 
and he saw they had begun to come slowly along the side of the 
water, evidently mtendmg to speak to him 

He advanced to meet them, and they met half-way round the 
circle of the pond 

‘How do you do, Mr Solent,’ said the girl qmetly ‘This is my 
unde, Mr Solent ’ Then she turned and raised her voice, as rf 
speakmg to a deaf man ‘This is Mr Solent, unde , the gentleman 
I was tdlmg you about ’ 

It gave Wolf a queer sensation to see this eqmvocal ‘Miss Bess’ 
again Was it Gerda who had told him that she was a fnend of 
Bob Weevil’s'’ Little pleasure Mr Weevil would get out of her, 
judgmg by that evening of the school treat ' 

But as she looked furtivdy mto his eyes now, it was difficult for 
him to beheve that the qmver of cheimcal attraction which for that 
smgle second muted their nerves had no normal eroticism in it. 

The girl was the first to drop her eyes ‘Uncle here takes all the 
time I’ve got, these days,’ she murmured, ‘uncle and the bar- 
don’t you, you funny old mani” 

Mr Round’s countenance flickered all over with httle wnukles 
of complacent pnde 
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‘She looks arter me as if she were paid to do it,’ he remarked in 
a hollow voice 

‘I’m sure she does,’ Wolf responded absent-imndedly, his gaze 
wandering to the surface of Lenty Pond ‘I think you’re to be 
congratulated, Mr Round, on havmg so capable a mece,’ he 
added after a pause, with a httle more emphasis 

Something about the landlord’s disordered physiognomy began 
to suggest to his nund the head of a decapitated cnminal earned 
on a pole It was just as he was wondenng how he was gomg to 
slip away from these two that there came into his head, as if from 
the bps of a gobhn inside him, that queer tag of bawdy gibberish 
which Manley — or was it Josh Beard ^ - had chaunted so derisively 
that mght at the Three Peewits ‘Jimmy Redfem he was 
there'’ mocked this jibmg voice 
But the man’s face had begun to expand with such maudhn 
satisfaction that it became absurdly puckered and puffed out, 
like a toy balloon composed of crocodile skm 

‘One who looks after you so well, Mr Round -’ continued Wolf 
At that moment, however, he caught the eye of the automatic 
young lady fixed upon him so quizzically that he felt the colour 
mounting to his cheeks 

‘Curse the baggage '* he said to himself ‘She’s not one to be 
propitiated ’ 

‘You chose a mce day to bring your unde out,’ he remarked 
humbly, turning his back upon Lenty Pond 
‘Shebroughtmeout That’s what she done And she will take me 
m, present ' We comes out and we goes in, but ’tis they what bides ’ 
•You’re in the nght of it there, Mr Round,’ said Wolf, meeting 
the mece’s eye as boldly as he could ‘But I don’t t hink it was very 
wise of her to let you sit down after aU this ram ’ 

‘I brought his shawl,’ cned the girl, smihng ‘Look, uncle' 
You’ve left it over there ’ 

The innkeeper turned his head ‘Over there,’ he repeated, 
and pulhng at his mece’s sleeve, he began shuflOtog back Wolf 
accompamed them round Lenty Pond, and Miss Bess picked up 
the shawl Bits of rush-seed were adhenng to it, and she shook 
it in the air 

‘Good-bye i’ Wolf brought out at this pomt ‘I’m going to call 
at Pond Cottage before I walk back to Blacksod ’ 

* ’Tweren’t either o’ they,’ the innkeeper murmured humedly, 
‘what drove him to it.’ 

Wolf looked questiomngly at the girl 
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‘He’s worned,’ she said laconically ‘Here, uncle, lean on my 
arm and we’ll soon be home ' Have you forgotten what I’ve got 
for your tea^*’ 

The puckers and creases came wnnkhng back 
‘She’s got sardines for me tea,’ he murmured confidentially 
‘Capital’’ cned Wolf ‘I hope they’ll have sardmes at Pond 
Cottage’’ 

He was on the point of leaving them, when the innkeeper 
suddenly stretched out his fi:ee arm towards the centre of the water 
‘That’s where he do bide ’’ he murmured hoarsely ‘Churchyard 
can’t hold he 

The automatic young lady, to Wolf’s consternation, proceeded 
to shake her relative by both shoulders 
‘Stop that, uncle’’ she cned angrily ‘Stop that’’ 

The corners of Mr Round’s mouth fell ‘Don’t ’ee take no 
notice, maidie I weren’t thinkin g what ’ee do reckon I were ’ 
He lowered his voice and learned close to Wolf ‘She were afeard 
I were thinkmg of Gkid,’ he whispered 
‘No I weren’t, uncle ’’ cned Miss Elizabeth ‘So don’t tell stones 
to Mr Solent’ She looked Wolfstraight in the face ‘He’s worried,’ 
she repeated 

‘I see he is,’ Wolf responded feebly ‘Well, I hope you’ll enjoy 
your sardines, Mr Round ’ And he added m a firmer voice, 
‘Good-bye ’ Good-bye ’’ and, kftmg his hat, moved away fi:om them 
As he crossed the field he tned to think of each particular spot 
of ground he had come to be so famihar with m this locahty 
Lenty Pond Melbury Bub Poll’s Camp the Lunt 
Meadows 

‘These are the reahty These are what will last,’ he thought, 
‘when all those agitated people with their crazy fanaes have 
passed mto nothmgness ’’ 

At the gate of Pond Cottage garden he glanced at his watch 
It was ten mmutes past four ‘I should have sworn it was five,* 
he said to himself ‘Time’s like a telescope It compresses its^ 
or lengthens itself, according to our feehngs ’ 

The mystery of time contmued to tease him as he strode up the path 
His whole past seemed swallowed up by Mr Urquhart’s two 
hundred pounds and by ‘Mr Malakite at Weymouth ’ ‘The 
misery of these deasions assumes time,’ he thought, ‘but what if 
time IS Itself an illusion i” 

/ fter he had nmg the bell, he was struck by the cunous silence 
th. t always falls down on the thresholds of houses, like the 
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feathers of some vast overshadowing bird, when house bells are 
rung 

But the door was brusquely flung open now, and there were 
Damley and Jason ' 

*You^’ cned the younger brother ‘How splendid' Our ladies 
have gone for a walk, but they’ll be back presently They’re sure 
to be back presently, because it’s Dimity’s day out Dimity’s gone 
to tea with Mrs Martin, up at the House I’ve just been makmg 
Jason put on a new tie ’ 

He turned and looked affectionately at his brother, while Wolf 
hung up his coat and hat 

‘There'* Damley cned ‘You’ve been foohng with it again 
What a demon you are, Jason, after all my trouble ' ’ And lifting his 
hands to his brother’s throat he set himself to rearrange the tie in 
question, which was of a brilliant vermihon Wolf was amazed 
at the amiable gravity with which the poet submitted to this gesture 

‘These young wimming,’ he mumbled - pronouncmg the word 
more quaintly than Wolf had ever heard Mr Torp pronounce it 
- ‘like red ties ’ And moving to the imrror above the hall table, 
he proceeded to regard the improved adornment with whimsical 
complacency 

They had not been seated many minutes beside the drawmg- 
room &e when Wolf took the bull by the horns 

‘Look here, Jason,’ he began ‘Why don’t you let me send a 
selection of your poems up to London, so that we cm see what 
the cntics think of them^’ 

There was an ommous silence Darnley’s hand went up to his 
beard, while his eyes fixed themselves frowmngly upon the coal- 
scuttle 

Slowly Jason spoke, putting an abysmal mahce mto his words 

‘You think you’re God, don’t you^’ he remarked, while out of 
a stony countenance his eyes flashed with nervous fury 

Wolf felt a tremor of anger, but he suppressed it resolutely 
‘Those poems of yours ought to be pubhshed,’ he said 

‘For you Londoners to scoff at >’ returned the other ‘My poems 
may not be much,’ Jason went on, ‘but I don’t hke their bemg 
poked about by you clever dogs, any more than I’d hke to have 
such rogues spit m my porndge ’ 

‘My mother has a cousin,’ continued Wolf obstinately, ‘who is 
very good at getting thmgs taken he feels mterested m He happens 
to be a lord, and had some connection once with a publishing 
house. I’d send your poems to him first ’ 
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‘Will this lord you’re boasting about get a share of the money 
asked Jason harshly ‘Why don’t you introduce Darnley to him? 
He might give Damley a place at that - Institution, where you 
used to teach Latm’’ 

‘Jason' Jason'’ protested the younger brother indignantly 
But the man went on ‘If you’re not so much hke God as to be 
angry at everything that isn’t praise. I’ll give you my advice My 
advice is - ’ 

‘Shut up, Jason, can’t you ? interrupted Darnley 
‘My advice is that you go back to London This Dorset chmate 
isn’t good for you ' Those Londoners would very soon give you 
plenty of money, when they heard that your mother was cousin 
to that lord you were telhng us about just now * 

‘Jason can’t forgive you, Solent,’ interposed Damley, ‘for having 
heard his poems at all Years ago he read some to me, and after- 
wards stopped speakmg to me for three days'’ 

Instead of bemg annoyed at this remarlmble remimscence, the 
Slow-worm of Lenty raised his shoulders and chuckled audibly 
‘You schoolmasters'’ he cried ‘Your hohdays have lasted too 
long ' Teachers of Latin, like you, always get fidgety when you’re 
not with your boys ’ 

‘I don’t teach Latin,’ murmured Wolf, m a voice almost as 
silky as the Squire’s own Anger was mounting up within him like 
a black wave 

‘Do you want to know why I advise you to go back to London ?’ 
went on Jason, disregardmg this protest ‘Not because of Urquhart 
- though I’m tired of wammg you against htm - but because if 
you go about with me much longer, you’ll wake up one fine mommg 
with your merry httle ways fallen from you like a snake’s skm ’ 
‘What ways?’ asked Wolf 

‘Oh, do shut up, Jason' Do stop making a bloody ass of 
yourself’ mteqected Damley 

‘Those feehngs you have when you stretch out your legs m the 
morning, and when you walk home to tea, swingmg your stick, 
and when you go up those back stairs of old Malakite’s, and when 
you dnnk that botde of gm of yours which I’ve heard about and 
forget that it isn’t your first mght with your young lady, and when 
you enjoy those books m old Urquhaxt’s hbrary and tell yourself 
stones about them, and when he brmgs out his second-best wme 
and you warm yourself at his fire, and when you look over gates 
on your walks and think that Nature is something'’ He stopped 
breathlessly, and then added, in the dead silence that followed, 
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‘If you go about with me much longer you’ll find yourself falhng 
mto reality, hkc like an abortion mto the Bog-stream’’ 

‘Jason, if you don’t shut up,’ cned Damley fiercely, ‘I’ll go 
straight off to Preston Lane with Solent and leave you alone’’ 
‘It’s all nght,’ interposed Wolf ‘I don’t mind hearmg these 
thmgs But, if Damley doesn’t object, I’d like to ask you one 
question. Otter What is it about me that annoys you so^’ 

The poet’s whole firame seemed to hug itself together, to contract 
to tighten Then he said ‘I’m not m the least annoyed by anyone’s 
ways We’re all beetles in the dung of the earth If you go about 
with me, Solent, you won’t be able to think of yourself like you 
like to do, or about any of your young ladies either’ You’ll be 
glad enough to get three good meals every day and to sleep as 
long as you can You’ll leam from me more about the value 
of sleep than about courtmg young ladies So my advice is, 
get back to London, where that lord of yours is, and teach - ’ 

He was interrupted by the opemng of the front door and the 
sound of Olwen’s shnll voice nsing above those of her com- 
panions As they all burned out into the hall to greet the 
newcomers, Wolf thought to himself, ‘Now we’U see how three 
generations of femitune sensibility will take possession of a house ’’ 
But thmgs arranged themselves very quietly Mattie took Olwen 
upstairs, to tidy her up, while Damley followed his mother mto 
the kitchen, to help her getting tea So that soon after their arrival 
Wolf fijund himself alone with Jason by the drawmg-room fire 
‘They’ll be a long time,’ said the poet, with grave solemnity 
‘They always are a long time on Sundays ’ He then walked gingerly 
to the door and furtively closed it Returning to Wolf’s side by 
the hearth, he drew from his pocket a crampled piece of paper, 
which he carefully unfolded 

‘When you send my poems to London,’ he began qmedy, while 
Wolf, watchmg him with astonishment, possessed himself of a seat 
from which he could see the window, ‘I think it would be a good 
thmg if you didn’t leave out the last one I’ve written It’s called 
“The Owl and Silence ” Do you mmd if I read it to you now^’ 
‘I’d like very much to hear it,’ Wolf responded humbly, but 
while the man was thus occupied, he allowed a portion of his 
consaousness to appropnate to itself a lovely bluish hght that, 
with the falhng of that wmter twihght, began to fill the un- 
curtained wmdow 

‘Does It mean that the honzon is now clear of clouds ■*’ he thought 
to himself. And then he thought, ‘It seems early for the twilight 
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to be setting m ’ The disarming monotony of Jason’s voice blended 
with the impalpable colour that filled the window-frame 

When the mossy vistas call to the ram 
To ravish their fem-fronds green, 

Thro’ the dnpping hazels they dart agam, 

These pomts of damascene ' 

And each root holds blood m its amber cup, 

Holds blood m its emerald bowl. 

While the White Owl covers silence up 
As death covers up the soul 

The great White Owl, he passes by 

Like a ghost among the guests 

The woodmice watch him with Brightened eyes. 

The birds crouch in their nests. 

And Silence asleep on her hchen bed, 

Asleep on her fungus sheet, 

Feels those feathers sink on her drooping head. 

And fall on her tender feet' 

They have known each other so long, so long. 

That Owl and that Silence deep ' 

The mosses and ferns to life belong, 

But they belong to sleep 

They belong to the land behmd all lands 

Where the greenest leaves look grey, 

Where the tree of the unknown sorrow stands 
Weepmg its well-a-way' 

For the Owl is old and Silence is old. 

And that tree is older yet* 

Its tears, mahgnant, dnzzlmg, cold, 

Make their love-piUow wet' 

New moss, new ferns, the new sprmg bnngs. 

New primroses m death 

Are soothed by new moth-fluttenngs 

Of euthanasian breath, 

But the Owl that over Silence sinks. 

With strange and droopmg feathers, 

Etemeil rest-without-end dnnks. 

Absolved from all life’s weathers 
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Each root holds blood m its amber cup, 

Holds blood m its emerald bowl, 

But the White Owl covers Silence up 
As death covers up the soul 

‘Oh, I like that veiy much he murmured gently, when the man’s 
voice ^ed away ‘Certainly we will mclude that in what we send 
to London'’ It somehow seemed qmte natural to him now, in 
the fleetmg lovehness of this blue hght, that Jason should, without 
retractmg his spleen, have accepted his offer As he watched the 
man crouching there between himself and that unearthly atmo- 
sphere, his sombre figure became for him a monumental symbol 
charged with feehngs beyond expression At how many hearths, 
that wmter afternoon, were human bemgs watchmg this strange 
blueness, flung against their casements hke the dreamy breath of 
the earth itself, caught ere it dissolved into space' That aerial 
transparency might easily be something that never again in all 
the days of his life would appear exactly as it did now' Oh, how 
he longed to scoop it up m great handfuls and pour it forth over 
every wounded spmt m the world' How he longed to sprinkle it 
like holy water over that face upon the Waterloo steps ' A strange 
melting happmess began to thrill through him -and then, 
suddenly, ‘Mr Malakite at Weymouth ’ No’ He would have 
supper with Christie, but he would keep his integrity. At eleven 
o’clock he would go back to Gerda The idea of this eleven o* clock 
seemed hke a pemtential offering, heavy to lift, which, by a super- 
human effort, he would offer up to his Deus Absconditus But 
even now, as he heard Olwen’s hght steps and bursts of laughter 
in the room above, the thought of the two himdred dragged his 
resolution down He couldn’t give up the rehef of flingmg this 
cheque mto his mother’s lap, and by some mtncate psychic law 
It seemed useless to renounce Chnsfae’s bed and yet accept 
Urquhart’s money' 

Jason’s voice mterrupted his meditations But it was not of 
poetry he spoke ‘Tell me, Solent,’ he said, ‘would you prophesy 
fix>m what you know of me that I would outhve you by ten years 
‘Not ten, Jason '* 

‘Five, then’’ 

‘No’ 

‘Four’’ 

‘No’ 

*By three years, then’’ 



‘Well, perhaps you may outlive me by thiee' But listen, Jason 
I wish you’d let me run up for a irnnute to your room, before they 
all come in May I do that^’ And he began to move to the door 
Jason rose qmddy to his feet and followed him His expression 
was grave and extremely perturbed 

‘I’d go to Darnley’s room if I were you,’ he said eagerly ‘The 
basin’s much grander there than m mine But, of course, if you’re 
nervous of doing anything in there and would feel happier 
in mine but mine wouldn’t smt you It’s not m your style ’ 
‘I know very well what style it’s m,’ retorted Wolf, as he opened 
the door, ‘but don’t be womed I’ll use Damley’s ’ 

It was mdeed with a cunous rehef that he found himself in his 
fnend’s room How refreshingly bare it was ' The dressing-gown 
hanging on a nail upon the door, the three pairs of boots placed m 
a neat row at the bed’s head, the grey schoolmaster’s suit carefiiUy 
folded upon a chair - all these objects, combmed with the faint 
sea sand smell that came from the enormous sponge upon the 
washmg-stand, brought to Wolf as he stood among them, washing 
his hands with Windsor soap, a wholesome and liberating peace 
He, a man, was in a man’s fortress, a man’s retreat' How cool 
and qmet did that strip of uncaipeted floor look, with the beautiful 
blue hght lymg upon it' How reassuring was the great flat tin 
bath propped up against the wall' 

He couldn’t help thinkmg, as he poured the soapsuds out of 
the white basin into the white chamber-pot - for evidently Darnley 
was allowed no slop-pail - how all his agitations had to do with 
women ‘I’m attracted to them,’ he thought, as he mstmctively 
pressed his friend’s great sea-smellmg sponge against his face, 
‘but there must be somethmg in my nature that causes them to 
weary of me that imtates them, that infunates them 
unless I behave with diabohcal cunmng over a long stretch of 
time and that is difficult that is almost impossible'* 
Half an hour later, seated between Olwen and Mrs Otter, 
with Darnley and Mattie opposite him, and Jason at the foot of 
the table. Wolf found that the airy chatter that had been going on, 
ever since they began their tea, about this and that aspect of the 
countryside, ended by troubhng him with a bitter nostalgia His 
bnef hohday was already near its close, and how many days and 
months and years of his hfe was he destmed to spend in that 
accursed schoolroom' Stirred mto magnetic activity by the 
candlehght and the strong cups of tea, his deepest will set itself 
to overcome this menace ‘I am god of my own mmd,’ he said to 
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himself, ‘and when I’m not actually teachmg history - or “Latin,” 
as Jason would say - 1 can recreate, out of thm air, the essences 
of earth, grass, ram, wmd, valleys, and hills > I’ve only to con- 
centrate my mind on the hving eidolons in my mind, and even if 
diey put me into prison -and Blacksod School is a prison -I 
ought still to be able to cry at the end hke my father, “Christ, I’ve 
had a happy life >” ’ 

And as he contmued to bandy jests with first one and then 
another, in his heart he thought, ‘Lenty Pond, the Gwent Lanes, 
the Lunt Meadows there they remain, all mght all the 
long wmdy nights there they remain, and I can see them, 
touch them, smell them, yes ' and become them, whatever burdens 
Fate puts upon me •’ 

It was at this pomt that he found himself arrested by something 
Mattie had begun to say She was speaking of some recent argu- 
ment she had had with Damley, and as she murmured the words, 
‘Darnley and I,’ Wolf was suddenly struck by the nature of the 
look she turned upon his fnend It was a glowmg, possessive look, 
full of just that maternal sensuality which he himself hated to 
recave more than any other look he could think of But Damley 
seemed to derive satisfaction rather than annoyance from this 
look of hers, for his eyes darkened to a colour like lununous indigo, 
as he responded to it 

‘Ha ’’ thought Wolf ‘So that's how it has worked out * His love 
for her spint has been accepted on its own terms , and his inhibition 
with regard to her body has become a matter of maternal sohatude 
to her Ay, what convoluted beings we all are 

‘Go on, my dear,’ he said cheerfully ‘Let’s have it • Let’s hear 
everything about it ’ 

Mattie met his eyes with an equivocal response He knew she 
was aware of somethmg hostile to her m his mood There was a 
fiickenng half second of actual contention between them as thar 
grey eyes encountered Then she said, turning to Mrs Otter 
‘It was a long discussion we had it would be silly to tell it all 
I happened to say somethmg about plants having souls msid e 
them no ’ trees it was and Damley said that the souls of 
trees and flowers and everythmg else weren’t “inside” at all, but 
on the surface I’m puttmg it nght, aren’t I, Damley?’ 

‘I don’t - ’ protested the schoolmaster gravely ‘I don’t qmte 
know what you mean by “souls” , but if you mean what’s most 
essential to diem . colour scent e:q 3 ression . appear- 
ance . yes. It’s certainly on the outside *’ 
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‘I don’t understand, DariJey,’ threw in Mrs Otter, with a face 
full of nervous concern, ‘how you can talk like that' We’ve been 
taught haven’t we She broke off and looked appealingly 
at her eldest son ‘What do you think about it, Jason ?’ 

But Olwcn, who had been keeping up a surreptitious dialogue 
with Jason during the whole of tea-time, raised her voice at this 
*He knows about it, because he’s a tree himself aren’t you, 
Jason ^ And / know about it, because I’m a bird m a tree •’ 

Jason, who with flushed face had been encouragmg her in her 
mischief - and Wolf fanaed that both Mattie and Damley had 
been the butts of their roguery - now became gravely sardomc 
‘We ought to have TiUy-Valley here,’ he said, ‘to tell us what 
he’s learnt from the Bishop of Salisbury about the soul’’ 

‘I agree entirely with Damley •’ Wolf burst out with a violence 
that astonished lumself His annoyance at Mattie’s maternal 
sensuahty must have suddenly mingled with a sharp suspiaon 
that Jason and Olwen had been making sport of him too' 

‘With Damley'” murmured Mrs Otter, still anxiously looking 
at her elder son to see if he had anythmg further to say 
‘Wolf’s not a bird or a tree, is he, Jason'” whispered Olwen, 
with teasing eyes 

‘It’s absurd,’ cned Wolf exatedly, while his upper hp began 
to protrude and tremble so much that an observer imght have been 
reminded of Miss Gault ‘It’s absurd to talk of souls being inside 
thmgs ' They’re always on the outside ' They’re the glamour of 
thmgs the magic the bloom the breath They’re the 
intention of thmgs •’ 

His irritation at this moment was not lessened by a furtive 
taunt of the demon withm himself repeating Mr Urquhart’s 
bitmg phrase, ‘So you have a soul, then, Menelaus'” 

‘But, Wolf,’ protested Mattie, in an obstmate and sulky tone, 
‘you’re contradicting yourself' How can anythmg be mtended 
and expressed if it isn’t there mside already i” 

Wolf bit his hp to restrain himself from an outburst of anger 
‘It’s all so confusmg to most of us, Mattie dear,’ murmured Mrs 
Otter ‘We can only hope and pray that the Judge of all the earth 
will do nght ’ 

The mcongmous piety of this expression seemed to act hke the 
old ‘/te tnissa esf to the company about that candlehghted table 
As Wolf rose to go, there swept over him a shuddeimg vision of 
what such encounters as this might prove to him in the future, 
when he had lost all his self-respect As he said good-bye to Mrs 
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Otter over the child’s head, and felt that hot htde forehead pressed 
against the pit of his stomach, and those long, thin arms clasped 
passionately round his waist, he reahzed that to assassinate his 
self-respect in the manner he intended would be to break the 
luminous interior lifepool that nounshed all his happiness with its 
fleeting reflections ' To feel toward himself in a certam way 
to recogmze himstlf as a person incapable of doing this or that 
such apparently was the ‘glassy essence’ of that ecstasy that 
was his grand secret 

When at last the garden gate had closed behind him and he had 
entered the darkness of Pond Lane, he found that in his mental 
exhaustion all manner of queer little objects, casually noted durmg 
his months in Dorset, were floating m upon him The bell-handle 
of Mrs Herbert’s door, the wlute scar on the hand of that old 
waiter at the Lovelace, the stunted laburnum branch in his back 
yard-hismind had to make a definite effort to throwoff these things 
‘I’ve got a sort of underhfe,’ he thought, ‘full of morbid hiero- 
glvphics Something must have died down there, and the blow- 
fliis are laying their eggs in it ’ 

Gathering up all the spiritual stiength he possessed, he flung 
his mind outwards, far over those silent reaches of meadow grass 
and fallow land He imagined as vividly as he could all that was 
going on in that darkened margin of Blackmore He followed the 
skulking of foxes under the hazels, the stimngs of hedgehogs in 
their hibernating quiescence the crouching of birds on leafless 
boughs, the bun owing of moles under their hillocks, the breathing 
of cattle in their bams 

He imagined all these thinp so intensely, one by one, that he 
began to feel that he shared those nocturnal movements - that 
he was no stranger among them, but himself a furtive, lonely 
earth-life among other earth-hves, drawing, as they did, some 
curative magnetism from the dark greenish-black hide of the 
great planetary body' And he thought how stoically all these 
hving things -the patient trees most of all -endured those 
diseased portions of their identities, those morbid under-lives, 
where the blowflies of dissolution were at work 
‘I can do it ’’ he thought Tt isn’t for ever ’ And in his necessity 
he laid hold of those two dark horns of non-existence, from the 
tnld slippery touch of which all flesh shnnls back -the horn of 
the ages before he was bom, the horn of the ages when he would 
have ceased to be ‘1 can plough on,’ he said to himself 
The clock in tlic mid-Victonan towei of the town hall was just 
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beginning to strike a quarter to seven when Wolf reached the 
Blacksod High Street The words of an unknown farm-labourer 
he had met on the road repeated themselves in his brain as he 
turned up his collar against a merciless downpour ‘Blowmg up 
for ram. Mister’’ and Wolf’s mind turned these harmless words 
into a vast non-human menace, directed against him by some 
malignancy in the very system of things 
He stopped for a minute at the entrance to Preston Lane, to 
decide whether to go straight to Mrs Herbert’s and give his 
mother the cheque, or to let it wait till the followmg mormng 
Tf I were a bit more superstitious,’ he thought, ‘I’d curee 
Mukalog for this ’’ 

He stood disconsolately watching the splashing of the water- 
drops in the puddles by the roadside ‘They don’t dmoe he said to 
himself ‘Reahty’s always different from the way people put it ’ 
With an obscure instinct to postpone giving the cheque to his 
mother, he stared intently at those splashing drops, to see what 
they really did do under the flickenng lamphght ' 

No, they didn’t ‘dance ’ Each individual drop, as it fell, seemed 
to draw up the water of that dark puddle in a tiny pyramid, but 
there were so many of them that it was hard to focus the attention 
upon any single one of those minute waterspouts When, however, 
he hfted his head, the volume of ram driving eastward along 
pavement and gutter took a continuity of form, hke the identity 
of some desperate hving thing bent on pursuit or escape 
Against this cold, bhnd presence he now resolutely pushed on 
‘If there’s a light in mother’s room,’ he said to himself, ‘I’ll go 
straight in and give it to her ’ 

True to the usual capnce of Chance, when it’s mvoked as an 
oracle, there was a hght, and yet there was not a light It was clear 
to him, as he approached Mrs Herbert’s door, that there was a 
glow in his mother’s room that came from the fire and not from 
any lamp or candle 

‘I’ll have done somethmg for j>ou, old Truepenny,’ he muttered, 
‘if you care anything what becomes of her ’’ 

He opened the httle iron gate and moved stealthily to the door 
of the house Before nnging, he peered as closely as he could mto 
the fireht room 

‘Gk)d '* he gasped, m a spasm of irrational fury, ‘if that brute 
isn’t with her now ’ There was, mdeed, no doubt about it Mr 
Manley was snugly ensconced by Mrs Solent’s fireside, though all 
Wolf could detect of their two figures was the shoulders of the 
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man, upnght m a high-backed chair, and a fragment of his 
mother’s profile as she bent over the fire 

*Oh, the brute ' Oh, the brute •’ he groaned, as he sneaked back, 
returning as stealthily as he had come ‘If they’d had the lamp 
lit - ’ he added weaklv 

He crossed the road, and lurching forward against the torrential 
rain, he stopped when he reached the pigsty A fantastic dread 
lest he should find the same fireht glow in Gerda’s parlour - with 
Bob Weevil installed there, like a maggot in an apple - made him 
reluctant so much as to glance at his own house Was Ghnstie, 
too, sitting by her fire, acting the devoted daughter to Mr ' Malakite ^ 
Three fires and three women - and Mr Wolf Solent leanmg 
against the pigsty ' 

The ram now began to find his skin A little tnckle of ice-cold 
drops descended between his coat collar and his neck 

As he clung with his hands to the wet railing, he could hear one 
of the animals rustling m the straw in the interior shed Was it 
ill ^ Was It moving in its sleep ^ Or was it simply guzzling m there 
m w'arm, dry darkness^ 

He pushed the outer gate open, hardly knowing what he did 
So here he was, standing shivenng inside that so-often-observed 
enclosure, from which the familiar stench emerged that had been 
the accompaniment of all these eventful months' 

‘Weevil’s with her,’ he thought ‘I know it as well as if I’d seen 
his Panurge nose ' He’s with her She’s going to give him supper 
or perhaps they’re roasting chestnuts' She said once they 
used to roast chestnuts together ’ 

He fumbled about with his fingers for the latch of the mner door 
How soaked with ram the woodwork was ' A second pig began to 
stir now and emitted a feeble grunt Then he gave up trying to 
find the latch, and pressing his two hands against the jambs of the 
door, he bowed down his head until his forehead rested upon the 
low wooden hntel At this moment it was given to him to taste 
those secret dregs of misery, cold as ice and black as pitch, that 
he dormant under the bps of every descendant of Adam 
Here he remained perfectly still, while it seemed to him that 
the wind was whistling a special litde tunc, composed for his 
benefit, through the dnppmg boards of the pigsty 
‘Wishaloog' wishaloog'’ whistled the wmd Then all 
of a sudden he burst out laughing ‘A comic Kmg Lear' That’s 
what I am' There’s nothmg tragic about this, Wolf, my fnend' 
What you’ve got to do is to defy omens and fight for your own hand ’ 
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He rose up erect, tightened his fingers round his stick, and 
straightened his shoulders 

‘I’ve got Urquhart’s cheque,’ he thought, ‘and by this time 
to-morrow - “Mr Malakite at Weymouth ” ’ Once more, while 
he used these words, what he saw in his mind was the httle blue 
veins under Christie’s satiny skm -just above her knees 

It was then - and he had remarked it m himself before - that 
the constriction of lust endowed his spmt with a recklessness that 
was ahen to his character ‘Wishaloog ' Wishaloog •’ whistled the 
wind, but mountmg up, out of the chill of the nether pit, some- 
thing in his nature, some savage stirrmg of his animal wdl, 
mocked back now at this impish dension 

‘Whi Hoo' thee own self’ he cned aloud, mimicbng the 
tone in which Cerda’s father used this West-country retort 
Without further delay he left the pigsty, crossed the road, and 
rushed into his house 

Notasignof Bob Weevil Butoh, whatarehefitwas, arehefbevond 
anything he had expected, when he entered his own kitchen and 
found Cerda, arrayed m a spotless pnnt apron, laymg the supper 
He could see how pleased the girl was at the obvious genumeness 
of the emotion with which he greeted her And genuine indeed his 
feehngs were, though not all of them would have caused her equal 
satisfaction had they been exposed 
He ran upstairs to change his clothes, bnnging the drenched 
ones down with him a minute or two later to dry them by the 
stove The warmth of the kitchen, the steam that came from his 
wet things, the rank earthy smell of boihng turmps, the afiectionate 
scolding of this beautiful young bemg, betrayed him quickly 
enough into that pecuhar mtimacy where the safety of virtue 
becomes the voluptuousness of content The beat of the ram 
on the roof enhanced this secunty, while everythmg outside his 
four walls seemed a sweet shiver of excluded danger 

‘I’ve agreed to finish Urquhart’s book,’ he said, ‘and he’s paid 
me m advance But the chances are that I’ll have to lend this 
money to mother Anyhow, Fm not gomg to think about it to- 
night I’ll wrap It round Jason’s idol for the present then jou 

won’t want to meddle with it any more than I do '* 

Saymg this, he opened the dresser drawer with a jerk and thrust 
Mr Urquhart’schequeunderthestomachoftheprostrategodofram, 
Though he did all this with an air of careless deasion, it was 
with several anxious side glances that he scanned Cerda’s face 
as he washed his hands in the httle tm basm 
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This process of washing his hands before a meal was one that he 
always prolonged with elaborate punctiliousness , and now, as he 
played with the iridescent bubbles, and squeezed the yellow soap 
into a foaming lather, he could not help making a gnmace mto 
the httle square mirror that Gcida had hung above the sink, as 
the thought crossed his mind that although he had sold half his soul 
that mormng, and was intending to sell theother half of it to-morrow 
mght, he could still enjoy wnth childish satisfaction the pleasure 
of sitting down to supper, in his own kitchen, opposite his own girl ' 
As far as he could read her thoughts Gerda had decided to 
remain entirely non-commital over the matter of the two hundred, 
postponing, he suspected, any struggle about it until she reahzed 
more clearly which way the wind was going to blow She gave 
him a hvely description, as they sat down to tlieir meal, of a visit 
she had had that morning from her mother and Lobbie It 
transpired that Lob was to start his first term at the Grammar 
School when the holidays ended, and that Mrs Torp, in complete 
Ignorance of the ways of such places, was assuming that her 
son-in-law would be her son’s constant and indulgent preceptor' 
When their suppei was finished, Gerda leaned over and reached 
for an open book that lay on the edge of the dresser Lighting a 
cigarette as frowningly and awkwardly as if it had been the first 
she had ever smoked, she pulled the lamp towards her T’ve got 
to an evciting part,’ she said And then, a second later, ‘I think 
TTuodonc the Icelan^r is tlie nicest book I’ve ever read •’ 

Her fair head, for she was a little short-sighted, sank down over 
the open volume, and Wolf, still seated opposite her on his kitchen 
chair, was left to stare at the pohshed handles of the drawer that 
contained both Mukalog and the cheque 
His pleasant relapse into the comfort of virtue ebbed and van- 
ished with the girl’s absorption in her story 
To-morrow to-morrow what would the upshot be^ 
He sat bolt upnght in his chair, holding a matchbox in one hand 
and an unht cigarette in the other It was as if he were secretly 
praying for some unexpected external event, like a sudden un- 
charted reef, to break up the dark-swelhng wave upon which he 
was bemg carried 

Soon he let both matchbox and agarette shp from his fingers, 
and, lifting his elbows upon the table, pressed his knuckles against 
lus closed eyeballs How they throbbed those eyeballs 
and what surprising shapes and colours those were, that appeared 
before his inner vision ' 



With a sort of sullen curiosity he watched those floating geometric 
shapes - green and purple and yellow and violet ‘Each of these,’ 
he thought, ‘might be a world Perhaps it is and from the point 
of view of the Absolute just as important a world as this of ours •’ 
And then something completely diflerent from geometnc shapes 
appeared Well enough he knew what tfas was even before its 
hneaments had grown distinct The unhappy one of the 

Waterloo steps ' 

‘Very well, then,’ he muttered under his breath, taking his hands 
from his face ‘Very well, then, I shall see thee at Phihppi ’’ 

And as he folded his hands behind his head, looking across at 
Gerda and her Icelander, he set himself to curse the misery the 
human nund can go through because of this wretched necessity 
for action, for decision, for using what is called ‘the will ’ What 
did a person feel when the hard httle crystal of his inmost life 
lost its integrity^ What did food taste like, what did the warmth 
of fire mean to such a derehct^ A Wolf who had gone back to 
that book a Wolf who had seduced Chnstie how could such 
a Wolf ever swmg his stick, ever dnnk up ‘the sweet of the 
morning,’ ever feel the wmd upon his face, v«th the old thnll^ 
Among the fragments of their meal his eye now fell upon a 
chicken bone upon Gerda’s plate, the last surviving rehc of their 
meagre Christmas dinner It was a ‘wishmg-bone,’ from which 
Gerda, as they had pulled it between them, had won the right of 
‘wishmg’ , and it lay there now, with the hbrary cover of Theodonc 
the Icelander just touching its forked and bare forlomness But the 
sight of It sent Wolf ’s mmd upon a long, fantastic quest He seemed 
compelled, by some hypnosis proceedmg from the wishmg-bone, to 
makeaDomesdaySurveyofallthetnvialandrepulsiveobjectshehad 
ever passed by Wolf and the wishmg-bone set out together, m fact, 
upon a pilgnmage through the hmbo of the world’s rubbish heaps 
Some of the objects were commonplace enough, others were 
fantastic The scavengmg obsession of the wishing-bone allowed 
him to omit nothing that he could rake up out of a thousand 
obscure half-memones The thumbnail-parmgs of a nameless old 
tramp sittmg by a milestone on the Bristol road the amber- 
coloured drop of rheum m the eye of a one-eyed doorkeeper of a 
house of ill-fame m Soho the tom-off comer of a butcher’s 
advertisement lying m a gutter outside St Paul’s the left arm 
of a chma doll thrown on an ash-can under the west door of Ely 
Cathedral . the yellow excrement ofa dog, shaped like a dolphin 
adhermg to the north wall of the Brighton Aquanum . the 
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white spittle of a drunken cabman outside the station at Charing 
Gross the hair-chppmgs from an unknown head, wrapped m 
a French comic paper and dropped in the public unnal at East- 
bourne such things, and others like them, all parts and parcels 
of what humanity sets itself to forget, did Wolf and the wishing-bone 
redeem from the hmbo of obhterated memory and gather in a 
heap on the kitchen table of Number Thirty Seven Preston Lane ' 
Was It a sign that his ‘mythology’ was already dying, that his 
mind became so easily servile to these rakmgs among the off- 
scounngs of the earth ^ 

He struggled to shake off this curious morbidity, and m order to 
give Gerda a further chance of enjoying Theodonc m peace, he rose 
from the table now, and carrying their plates and dishes to the sink 
in the corner, he set himself to wash them up witha slow and concen- 
trated mcety This mechanical task, at which he was mordmately 
clumsy, acted as an opiate to his mind He felt, as he proceeded to 
dry those vanous objects, as if, with the wet cloth he held, he were 
obhteratmg much more than ever the wishing-bone had called up ' 
Finally, before Gerda and he put out their lamp, he dehberately 
endeavoured to prolong this pleasant numbness by dnnking 
several stiff glasses of gin Tlus gin had been their Christmas 
present from Mr Torp, and most friendly did Wolf feel to his 
father-in-law, when under its beneficent influence he shpped mto 
bed beside the already unconscious girl 
‘It’s the best of all dnnks ’ he thought ‘By God, I’ll be eco- 
nomical with It ' It’s a good thing Bob Weevil doesn’t hke it ’ 

His mind seemed pretematurally clear now, as he lay on his 
back listening to Gerda’s soft breathing, and to the mtermittent 
wind-gusts that kept tossing into that darkened room a brackish 
odour from the far off Sedgemoor marshes 

‘It’s the stream of hfe itself that is important,’ he thought, ‘not 
any particular event or emotion ' Just to be thnlhngly happy over 
a crowd of little half-remembered, half-forgotten sensations 
that’s the whole thmg And it has got in it somethmg much more 
than that somethmg more spiritual than anyone knows It 
has effects beyond the insible world It needs an effort of will as 
great as what saints and artists use ' Oh, if only I could find words 
for tlus but I never shall, I never shall ’ 

He stretched himself stiff and tense as he lay there, while like an 
aenal landscape, luminous and yet minutely distmct, his vision of 
things gathered, clanfied, mounted up, as if out of a transparent sea 
‘The stream of life is made of htde things,’ he said to himself 
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‘To forget the disgusting ones and fill yourself with the lovely ones 
that’s the secret What a fool I was to try and make my soul 
into a round, hard crystal ’ It’s a lake that's what it is 
with a stream of shadows dnfting over it hke so many leaves >’ 

Instinctively he avoided any defimte thought of Urquhart’s 
cheque and of the morrow’s supper But they were both there 
They were like a dull throbbing at the back of his closed eyes 
‘What people call “futility,” ’ so his thoughts ran on, ‘is just the 
failure of great emotions But it’s a good thing for them to fail 
Let them fkil • Only when they fail does the undertide of life itself 
nse to the surface Futihtyis the transparency of the lake what 

makes the shadows fall and float beautiful hke leaves'’ 
Before he knew that sleep was anywhere near him, he sank, 
just as he was, like a dnftmg log in his own leaf-strewn lake, into 
the region where the livmg are as the dead But the suppressed 
intention at the back of his brain awoke him mto full consaousncss 
agam, just before dawn 

There was by this time an indescribable chilhness in the room, 
different from the chilhness of the ram and the wind as they had 
been when he had gone to sleep Lying with hunched shoulders 
and hooked knees close to Gerda’s side, his arm flung across the ' 
girl’s body, he felt through every nerve this new feehng in the air 
His human soul seemed to leave its body and pass out of that 
small room into the great air-spaces that suspended themselves 
above the West-country The mtenor chilhness of the darkness as 
the delaymg dawn drew him forth, had that within it which cor- 
responded to the spnng of the year, only, this was the spnng of one 
wmter’s mght' There was a greemsh, wet-growmg stir m that 
dawn’s approach , and the whole mght about him seemed to shudder 
and contract like the cramped shuddenng of an unborn child 
Not a muscle did he move as he lay there, hunched and mert, 
his stiff fingers folded around Gerda’s nght breast like the fingers 
of an infant around the toy with which it has been soothed to 
sleep But within his curved skeleton his mmd wzis luad with the 
luadity of somethmg starkly at bay 

‘Mr Malakite at Weymouth’ and that piece of paper wrapped 
about Mukalog had become part of his very bram part of the 
machinery ofhis bram but his mind was grapplmgnowwithsome- 
tlung more than machmery More ^ Yes ' There was more some- 
where more thanjustthisdawn-chilled Space, through which, 
like a wmgless, taiUess, beakless bird’s head, with oceans for eyes, 
the earth he hved upon lurched, darted, oscillated, shivered, spun' 
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20 


MR MALAKITE AT WEYMOUTH 


Wolf’s inmost soul seemed torn up like a piece of turf under a 
sharp ploughshare, as, dnven by a power beyond his resistance, he 
put one foot in front of the other in his obstinate march to the 
Malakite house 

As he moved on past the shop-windows obhvious of everything 
but the drama within him, he tried to anticipate the result of 
what he was projecting His ‘mythology’ had always implied for 
him some sort of mystic participation m a deep occult struggle 
going on in the ludden reservoirs of Nature Stopped of it, there 
would be nothing left but a stoical endurance - endurance of his 
own misery and a few attempts to soften the misery of others' 
He would be left with a soul that had the power of moving his 
arms and legs, the power of throwing itself into other people’s 
tortured nerves - and that would be all ' He would be able to 
deny himself this and that for the sake of these people, paying 
back what he owed, sharing the burden of the cruelty of the 
ultimate Power - but that would be all ' The old Wolf, the old, 
obsessed medium for lovelv, magical, invisible influences, would 
be gone for ever ' 

And even now, if he could only stiffen his will to leave Ghnstie 
early that night, he might save what he was losmg Oh, what 
cruelty the Power behind life possessed, to transfix him upon such 
a dilemma * Oh, what cruelty it possessed ' Well, he would defy 
it That was tlie word He would defy it Whether he chose his 
‘mythology’ or whether he chose his satisfaction, this ultimate 
thmg was something so inhuman, that defiance was the only 
retort ' If he chose his ‘mythology’ it would not be in subimssion 
to this cause of all suffering It would be a league with invisible 
forces that resembled himself - compassionate forces, that were 
also defying this inhuman thing Dante had said, £ la sua voluntade 
i nostra pace' He would reverse this saying The will of the power 
behmd life was clearly that human nerves should be confronted 
by monstrous, hideous dilemmas To the end of his days he would 
protest' He would be the champion of human nerves against this 
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ultimate tormentor If he kept his self-respect and left Chnstie 
in peace, he would use his ‘mythology’ to defy this power If he 
seduced Christie and lost his hfe-illusion, he would still defy this 
power 

His mechamcal advance had brought him now to the turn into 
the narrower street In three minutes he would be in Christie’s 
room ' He took off his hat and looked up at the drifting ram clouds 
The gusty ram made it impossible for him to keep his eyes open, 
but with his eyelids tight shut he cursed the power behind life 
‘You Mukalog up there •’ he muttered ‘You scurvy Mukalog up 
there >’ 

It was not ten minutes past mne by the small clock upon 
Chnstie’s mantelpiece when she and Wolf returned to her sitting- 
room and closed the door, after washing up the supper-thmgs m 
the httle alcove between that room and the girl’s bedroom 

Wolf sank down m the chair by the fire, which faced the 
window, and leisurely ht a cigarette, while Chnstie, seated upon a 
four-legged stool opposite him, a stool embroidered with pale 
early-Victonan pansies by the hands of her mother, leaned 
forward towards the bars, and with a thin outstretched bare arm 
prodded the coals into flame 

This done, she impetuously rose to her feet, and taking a spill 
from one of the blue vases that stood on each side of the clock, she 
also lit a cigarette And then, resetthng herself upon the stool, one 
lean arm encircling her knees and the other holding the cigarette, 
she turned her head round and surveyed the tumbled htter of 
books, some open and some shut, that covered the lavender- 
coloured sofa 

‘No, I’ve tired of Tnstram Shandy,' she said ‘In fact. I’ve got at 
present a reaction against all those old books which are so entirely 
men's books - full of masculme prejudices, masculme vices, mascu- 
Ime complacency' You know. Wolf, I dunk it’s such a pity that 
the best old books should all be wntten by men What I’d ^e to 
read would be an Elizabethan Jane Austen, a Jacobean Emily 
Bronte, an aghteenth-century George Ehot It’s so annoymg to 
me that the best women wnters all belong to the time when the 
custom had stopped of callmg a spade a spade ’ 

There was somethmg so quamt to his mind m Chnstie’s fragile 
identity being stirred by the urge of drastic realism, that he looked 
at her in amazement 

‘They’re not so reticent now, are they he said 

But it was difficult for him to give his full attention to this dia- 
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logue between them Another dialogue, far more important, was 
going on in his own mind With concentrated mterest he had 
already noticed that she was weanng brown silk stockmgs under 
her thin brown skirt The sight of her bare arms made him shiver 
at the thought of her slipping off those stockings' It seemed 
absurd that he dared not even kneel down and unbutton the 
straps of her httle-girl black shppers ' The thought, ‘She’s never 
had a lover no one hais ever undressed her she doesn’t 
know what it is to be idohzed from head to foot,’ ran hke ravishing 
httle drops of quicksilver through his tinghng nerves ‘Under 
that brown dress, under all she’s got on, she’s as shm and slippery 
as a bluebell stalk pulled up by the root •’ 

‘I wouldn’t call them reticent to-day,’ he repeated aloud But 
his mind raced back over the whole course of his hfe in Dorset 
as he looked at her now so virginal and so free from 
conscience' 

Far more - oh, far more than Gerda, who seemed like a recog- 
nized, an accepted portion of his destiny - did this evasive httle 
being seem to emtedy all his hovering, intangible dreams' It 
was hard to shake off a quivenng cloud, beyond the cloud of 
agarettc smoke, that dimmed his vision, as he looked at her How 
he longed to snatch away that brown dress, wmtry-withered as it 
was, that hid her from him ' 

‘Not reticent, perhaps,’ she was saying ‘Butit’s utterly different 
in these days. Wolf They don’t do it for simple, mischievous 
pleasure They do it for pnnciple’s sake, for the sake of saence, 
for the sake of a new fashion in art It’s all premeditated and 
dehberate ’ 

He began to feel such an overpowenng desire to seize upon her 
now, that the idea of losing his life-iUusion seemed like teanng a 
mask from his face, a mask that hurt his flesh 

‘How does your own wntmg go, Chns’’ he asked m a forced, 
queer voice 

She reached over to the sofa and piled Tnstram Skandy on the 
top of Humphry Clinker and the Anatomy of Melancholy on the top 
of Tnstram Shandy As she did this she smiled sideways at him, 
while the smoke from her cigarette rose up as if from a hidden 
crucible of incense pressed against her knees He had noticed 
before, that she never said anything important to him except while 
making some physical movement to distract attention from her 
words! 

Reaching over still further, m order to balance the Um^bunal 
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on the top of the Anatomy, ‘I’ve finished,’ she murmured, *my 
seventh chapter ’ 

‘Is It a real story, then^’ he asked, wondering if she would yield 
to him without a struggle if he took her quickly by the wrists 
Her defensive gesture this time, as she responded to his question, 
was to flick off a small grey ash upon the cover of Hydnotapkia 
He had long ago observed with an amused interest what a dislike 
to the use of ash-trays she had 

‘I hope It’s real >’ she murmured, m her most straw-hke voice 
‘The best thmg would be,’ he thought to himself, ‘just to take 
hold of her by her hands and hft her up >’ Aloud he said, ‘What’s 
its title, if you don’t nund my asking that^’ 

‘Guess, Wolf’ she said, without a smile Indeed, she had never 
looked graver or more concerned than she looked then ‘I thought 
of It when I was out marketmg m High Street the other day ’ 

‘ The Grey Feather he flung out, as he rose with a bound from his 
chair and groped on the floor He had caught sight of the feather 
lying there at his feet It must have fluttered out when she moved 
the book As he picked it up, his contact with Christie’s floor 
made him think of Gerda’s floor which had so different a 
carpet' 

There was a moment, as he replaced the feather, when a feather- 
weight deaded it What he fancied made him pause was a sudden 
memory of the confiding repose of Gerda’s expression as she bent 
so closely over Tkeodonc the Icelander, but when he recalled all this 
later, the conclusion he came to was that the touch of the feather 
had restramed him ' 

'The Gr^ Feather is your title,’ he repeated, while Christie 
managedwithfair success to concealherfacemadensecloudofsmoke 
‘No,’ she said, *I’ve called it SlaXe ’ 

The astonishment with which he received this piece of news 
was quite genume 

‘Because of the view fi:om your wmdow •” he enqmred 
‘No Because of-’ 

But the creakmg of his wicker chair, as he resumed his seat with 
a helpless groan, drowned her famt words 
*I idn’t hear, Chns,’ he said But he knew by the way she 
raised her dun that no^ng would mduce her to repeat what she 
had just uttered 

‘What I’m trying to do, Wolf,’ she went on, m a tone that 
seemed to h i m to have in it something hke a challenge, ‘is to 
express a pomt of view entirely feminme'’ 
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‘It will be the view of a feminine Elemental, then,’ he said to 
himself ‘Does she think that she’s like the rest of them'^ God* It’ll 
be the view of a sylph m the Lunt mists, or of Jason’s nymph m 
Lenty Pond *’ 

‘All the clever ones nowadays just copy men,’ she remarked, 
with the same nuance of defiance, holding hei chin high and sitting 
very straight upon her stool ‘And none of the men themselves, 
or hardly any of them, enjoy writing outrageous things They do 
It from artistic duty and that’s why it’s all so different from 
reahty, don’t you tlunk so And so dull, as well as so disgusting * 
Just imagine what it would be like. Wolf, to have a Jane Austen 
ready to write of the most scandalous things* She’d wnte really 
mischievously, with zest and satisfaction, not like a solemn 
scientific journal ’ 

‘Well, I’m suic I wish you luck with your Slate, Chns* Don’t 
sponge out anything, though, I beg you I mean, don’t tear 
anything up, however much you revise*’ 

Even while he was uttering this harmless encouragement, some 
devilish analytical sclf-consciousness in him was noting the fact 
that he didn’t like the thought of Chnstie’s appreciation of any 
sort of Rabdaisianism ‘Chnst * What a selfish, lecherous demon 
I am*’ he said to lumsdf ‘I suppose I want her response to my 
love-making to be her one and only awareness of the amorous 
element in hfe *’ 

He became at this moment intensely anxious to clear up certain 
things in his own mind 

‘What feather is that, Clinstie, that you keep m your Um-bunal 

She looked at him very straight now, with the eager, level stare 
of an interested cluld 

‘A heron’s,* she answered And then, as if for the mere pleasure 
of repeating the word ‘A heron’s. Wolf I found it just exactly a 
year ago two months before I first saw you I was walking 
by myself in those Lunt meadows that you see from the lower road 
to King’s Barton You know where I mean** I was walking by 
myself along the nver bank ’ 

Wolf continued to hsten intently to every word, as the girl went 
on witli her story , but even as he listened, his mind was still strug- 
ghng with the shock of finding himself so shamefully possessive as 
to dislike the idea of her encountering any sort of amorousness 
where it was disassociated from himself ‘I really am scandalous,’ 
he thought ‘I’d like her to be virginal in mmd, body, soul, spint, 
intellect, nerves, humour** 
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His thoughts, befoic slie had finished her story, had wandered 
a second time from what she was saying ‘Is this interest of hers 
in these shameless books inherited from the old man he thought 
‘Is it a vice in her, hke my own^’ And his imnd recalled the 
trembhng, drunken ecstasy with which he had read that appalling 
book in the hbrary window 

‘And so I picked up the feather out of the mud and brought it 
home,’ she concluded, ‘but whether the heron caught another 
minnow, or whether the hawk fnghtened it away for the rest of 
the day, I shall never know ’ 

‘I wish you’d let me see a page just a single page of Slate^ 
he said presently ‘Somehow I cannot imagine the manuscript 
of a real story of yours I cannot see you writing it, Chris, nor 
how you would hold your pen ’ 

The colour went to Chnstie’s cheeks ‘Oh, Wolf,’ she cned, 
‘don’t ever ask me to let you see what I wnte ' I love to tell you 
about It, but I think I’d die if you ever saw it ’ 

‘Oh, all nght all right, sweetheart,’ he said soothingly 
‘You talk as if I asked to see your shift' By the way, Chris, I 
suppose you don’t reahze that I never have seen that room in there 
where you spend your mghts 

Christie smiled with mtense amusement at this She rose hghtly, 
without a trace of embarrassment, took a candle from the mantel- 
piece, threw her cigarette into the fire, and opened the door mto 
the alcove A second door on the further side of this recess she 
opened with the same docile unconcern, standing aside to let him 
enter, while the flame of her candle flickered in the draught 

Her apparent complete freedom from any self-consciousness as 
she did all this had a comphcated efiect upon Wolf’s mood It 
made it possible for him to sit down upon her bed, and to stare 
m silence at the darkness between the white curtains of her wmdow 
It made it possible for him to ponder as to what her feehngs and 
thoughts were, mght by mght, left to herself m this oblong little 
room It made it possible for him to ask her whether she used the 
green lamp he saw standmg on the chest of drawers on one side 
of the mirror, or contented herself with a couple of candles which, 
in old-fashioned Dresden candlesticks, stood on a httle table by 
the bed’s head But it also seemed to make any attempt at love- 
makmg cunously difficult' 

Chnstie shd down mto a chair between the httle table and the 
wmdow, and as she did so she eaplamed to him that she used the 
lamp till she was actually m bed, and then ht the candles to read by 
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‘Fve often wondered,’ she said to him, ‘whether you can see my 
light as you come home from Kmg’s Barton ’ 

‘And I’ve often wondered,’ he answered, ‘which of the hghts 
I’ve seen from the top of Babylon Hill was yours ’ 

‘We neither of us know,’ she said sadly 
‘Neither of us,’ he echoed 

The flame of the candle she had picked up from the parlour 
mantelpiece was now blowing sideways, and the grease guttering 
down ‘I’ll hght the lamp and then you’ll see how it looks,’ she 
said eagerly ‘It’s not an ordinary green It’s a pecuhar kind of 
green IwishwedidknowwhethentcouldbeseenfromBabylonHill'’ 
Wolf turned half round on her bed and let his shoulders rest 
against the woodwork above the pillow There he watched her 
as she stood with her back to him at the chest of drawers, busied 
with the lamp As the green light slowly awakened into being, 
there came over him an overpowcnng sense of this fleetmg moment 
Christie’s small head, dark and dainty in that emerald-coloured 
glow, the shadowy nape of her httle neck, the dusky fall of her 
straight sepia-brown dress, hovered before him at the end of that 
white bed, like things seen in a magic crystal He dared not 
breathe lest he should break the spell' It may have been that 
unusual greemsh light, ghmpsed across the old-fashioned counter- 
pane stretched before him hke an expanse of shimng water, or it 
may have been a hovenng emanation from some old forgotten 
dream, unfolding, like an invisible nocturnal flower, from the girl’s 
pillow He could not explain it But whatever it was, the sight of 
her there, bent down over that lamp’s wick, enthralled him with a 
feehng he had never anticipated, with a sense of the possibihties 
of nm feehngs beyond anything he had known ' When his normal 
consaousness came back to him, it came back with a heavy sigh, 
and with it came the thought, like the galloping of a black horse 
against the horizon, that when this girl was dead and he was dead 
thai was the absolute end ' Dreams of anythmg but of such an end 
were fancies - pitiful human fanaes ' Moments as perfect as this 
required death as their inevitable counterpoise 
With a furtive movement of his shoulders he suddenly found 
himself meeting the girl’s steady gaze, as her face looked out at 
him ftom the httle square lookmg-glass With her hand still 
regulating the newly-ht wick of the green lamp, she was stanng 
directly at him out of this looking-glass, stanng with a fixed, calm, 
dreamy stare, hke that of one whose nund is full of the end of 
some exciting book, just laid down. 
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‘Take down your hair, Chnstie,’ he said in a low voice, as 
he met this strange gaze ‘I’ve never seen you with your hair 
down ’ 

She gave him the most whimsical smile at this, but it flickered 
away as qmckly as it came, and a frown appeared between her 
arched eyebrows 

‘I don’t mind,’ she murmured, with a sigh, ‘if you really want 
me to But what’s the use of it. Wolf’ My hair’s not pretty It’ll 
probably spoil your illusion of me ’ 

But Wolf’s heart had begun to beat now with the old unconquer- 
able beating, the beat of the rise and fall of the sea, drawmg close 
to its destmed shore ‘Take it down, Chnstie I must see you with 
It down'’ 

Calmly and quietly, havmg given the shiny little knob of the 
lamp Its final adjustment, she lifted her thin bare arms to her head 
and began to take out her hairpins Her movements as she did 
this had the obedient docihty, humble and submissive, of an 
Arabian slave 

Wolf’s position, as he sat on the edge of the bed, with his back 
against the woodwork, had grown extremely uncomfortable 
Nothing would have induced him to rest his dirty boots upon that 
ghmmenng counterpane, but his body was twisted askew in 
consequence of this self-demal, and the woodwork hurt his head 
This physical discomfort had the effect of destroymg what re- 
mamed of that moment of vision, and of once more rousmg in his 
nerves a spasm of the old tyrannous lust 

From that httle oval head by the green lamp the waves of dusky 
hair shpped down now to the girl’s slim waist 
‘Oh, Ghns, it’s beautiful' You look perfectly beautiful'’ he 
cned hoarsely, sittmg up straight on the edge of the bed and 
stretchmg out one of his hands towards her with a fumbhng 
movement ‘Gome here, Chns, and let me see you closer'’ 
Movmg calmly, and with perfect self-possession, she came to- 
wards him till only a yard of floor divided them Then she stopped, 
fixing him with the same dreamy stare as if she had been walking 
m her sleep 

He got up upon his feet now , and between the hght of the candle 
in the silver candlestick, which she had put down upon the little 
table at the bed’s head, and the hght of the green lamp upon the 
chest of drawers, they stood lookmg at each other, like two en- 
sorcenzed automatons under the power of an mvisible magiaan 
She had pulled the green lamp, after hghting it, to the edge of 
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the chest of drawers, so that its globe was now reflected in the 
looking-glass, a reflection that seemed to push backwards in some 
mystenous way everything else reflected there The whole con- 
tents, indeed, of the illuminated mirror seemed to fall into a long, 
dwindhng perspective, like the outlet from a shadowy cave, a 
tunnel-like outlet, full of mosses and ferns and tree-roots, which 
were all silhouetted against the round httle circle of empty sky at 
the end 

Contrary to his own will, which would fain have hypnotized 
her to approach him, he found himself glancmg aside from 
Chnstie’s steady look, very much as a wild ammal, hesitating 
whether to leap or not, might turn aside from the conscious ex- 
pectancy of its prey 

This avoidance of her eyes gave him a moment’s respite, dunng 
which his glance plunged into the receding depths of that looking- 
glass, depths lit up by the lamp as if by the swollen green bud of a 
luminous water-lily 

Round that green globe little phosphorescent rays flickered and 
darted ‘If I meet her eyes again,’ he thought, ‘she will come to 
me She will let me undress her ’ 

A strange fear came upon him, and he felt as if he couldn’t take 
his eyes away from the looking-glass Those darting radiations 
became hke the transparent moons, surrounded by dim haloes, 
that move along at the bottom of ponds under the sticky feet of 
skimming water-flies In the turmoil of his agitation, with the 
sense upon him that this was the crisis towards which his life had 
been moving for weeks and months, that imrror seemed no longer 
to reflect Chnstie’s bedroom It seemed to him to be reflecting 
the mystenous depths of Lenty Pond' 

His nund felt as if it were being tom asunder, so temble was 
tlie swaying of his tight-rope of indecision ' On the one hand he 
knew that in a moment he must draw down upon the bed this 
hushed, subnussive figure, standing thus patient and docile befiire 
him On the other hand, a mounting fear - a fear that had un- 
speakable awe in it, that had a supernatural shudder in it - held 
him back Beat by beat of his heart it held him back It tugged 
at him like a chain fixed to a post 

‘Shp oft that sad-looking dress, I beg you, Chns ' Let me see you 
all m wlutc'* 

Had he whispered those words aloud ■* Had he only thought 
them’ 

The form he loved best of all was here by his side phant 
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soft submissive This bed was her bed They two were 
alone, without the faintest nsk of mterruption Long ago had the 
last tram from Weymouth come in ' 

It was Chnstie herself who made the next move Naturally 
and easily she sUd down by his side on the edge of the bed 
and then what was tius^ Had those thin bare arms been 
raised to her shoulders to untie the fastemngs of her dress 

But still he was stanng, obstinately, almost rudely - stanng 
past her drooping profile into that devihsh mirror* 

The thought hit him with a kind of mockery how he had played 
with that lovely Shakespearean phrase about a white peeled 
willow-wand on his journey down to Dorset Well, he was in a 
world of whiteness now Phantasmal was the glimmer of her white 
counterpane phantasmal the whiteness of her profile against 
the silky fall of loosened hair There were white reflections m that 
mirror too ' It was as if a supernatural musician had suddenly 
begun playing a ‘White Mass’ * 

‘Shp off that sad-lookmg dress, Chris *’ Had he really uttered 
those words aloud Or had it been no more than his heart speak- 
ing to his heart Was one of her fragile shoulders free now of that 
dress and become white, as everything else was white, at that 
fatal moment^ 

‘You’re looking at my mirror. Wolf Ah * She was speaJong 
to him at last ' But why did not the sound of her voice relax the 
tension^ ‘It’s old, that looking-glass It belonged to my mother ’ 
His eyes seemed to be dimmed now by a film of gauzy mist, 
which, as It floated before him, made everything vague and 
fluctuating And then -without a second’s wammg- there 
appeared, at the end of the reflected perspective in that mirror 
on the chest of drawers, the lamentable countenance of the man on 
the Waterloo steps ' 

The pitiful face looked straight into his face, and it was m vain 
that he struggled to turn away from it 
All the sorrows in the world seemed incarnated in that face, all 
the oppressions that are done under the sun, all the outrages, all 
the wrongs' They seemed to cry shame upon him, these things, 
as if the mdecision that tore at his vitals were a portion of whatever 
it was that caused such suffenng He instinctively lifted his hands 
to his eyes and pressed his knuckles against his eyeballs ‘Chns *’ 
he cned hoarsely ‘Little Chris * my httle Chns *’ just as if 
her form were being earned down some receding distance hke a 
lost Eurydice 
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She moved up closely to his side then, and touched his clenched 
hands with her own, not trying to pull them away from his eyes, 
but just laying her own fingers over them ‘What is it. Wolf’’ 
she whispered with vibrating alarm ‘What is it’’ 

He reeled awkwardly to one side, and, snatching his hands 
away from her, sank down against her pillow For a second or 
two the struggle within him gave him a sensation as if the very 
core of his consciousness - that ‘hard little crystal’ within the 
nucleus of his soul - were breaking into two halves > Then he felt 
as if his whole being were flowing away in water, whirhng away, 
like a mist of rain, out upon the night, over the roofs, over the 
darkened hills • There came a moment’s sinking into nothingness, 
into a grey gulf of non-existence, and then it was as if a will 
within him, that was beyond thought, gathered itself together in 
that frozen chaos and rose upwards - rose upwards like a shinmg- 
scaled fish, electnc, vibrant, taut, and leapt into the greemsh- 
colourtd vapour that filled the room' 

The part of his consciousness that remamed still clouded seemed 
quivering with a \ ision of the girl with her hands raised to her 
shoulders in the act of shpping off her dusky dress, but as his full 
awareness returned to him he saw that she had left his side and 
was standing by the green lamp, her eyes fixed reproachfully upon 
him out of the foreground of that mirror of her mother’s - of that 
woman’s who beheved m spirits - and her fingers occupied in 
fastemng up her hair 

Automatically, and with a hand that shook, hke a man’s who 
has seen a ghost, he took out his packet of cigarettes and ht a match 
His cigarette ahght, he got up from the bed, and walking with 
shaky knees across tlie room - he felt far more dizzy in the head 
than under the power of Mr Urquhart’s Malmsey ' - he offered 
his packet to her But Christie, with eyes whose pupils were so 
large that they completely dominated her face, refused his offer 
with a wordless shake of her head 
The girl’s hands seemed to him to be shaking too, as she thrust 
in the last hairpins and pressed her two palms against the sides of 
her small head 

‘Come,’ she said, ‘I’ll put out the lamp now, and we’ll go back 
to the sittmg-room * 

When they were back by the fire, they bodi instinctively drew 
their chairs close up to the bars and held out their arms towards 
the warmth Long-drawn shivers kept running through WolTs 
body, as if he had been drenched m floods of ice-cold ram, and he 
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felt certain that the slender form by his side was experiencing an 
identical sensation 

At the moment of seating herself there - it was in a chair this 
time, and not upon her four-legged stool - she had given Wolf a 
look that filled him with self-reproach ‘I have hurt her feehngs,’ 
he said to himself, ‘in the one unpardonable way ’ 

Listlessly taking up the silver-knobbed poker from the side of 
the fender, he broke a great smouldenng lump of coal into blazing 
flame 

‘Did I,’ he said to himself, ‘actually beg her to undress, and then, 
as soon as she began to do it, act like a madman 

‘I can’t have done that,’ he repeated ‘I can’t have done that to 
my httle Chris ’ 

'The ram seems to have cleared off, doesn't id?' 

As he made this remark, he felt as if not he at all, but some 
sardomc Lord Carfax, were making it, in cold-blooded mockery ' 
‘I hadn’t noticed it,’ she answered faintly, and then, turmng her 
head towards the window, ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘it seems to have cleared 
up’ 

‘I must be,’ thought Wolf, ‘the most heartless, self-centred brute 
in Dorsetshire Mr Manley must be a considerate man of honour 
compared with me ’ 

‘The wmd’s still blowing,’ he said aloud ‘Wind without ram,’ 
he said, ‘is a diflFerent thing altogether from wmd with ram Don’t 
you think so, Chns 

‘Very different,’ murmured the girl, almost maudibly 
‘If I’d made love to her, m there, on her bed,* he thought, 
‘would It have meant AndifitAai would we have 

been miserable hke this, or happy He turned his chair round and 
reached over to the sofa, piclang up the volume of Sir Thomas 
Browne 

‘Let me read to you a httle, Chns dear,’ he said gently 
‘As you like, Wolf,’ came the faint response, as she propped her 
chm on the palms of her two hands and stared into tihe &e 
He turned the pages of the book, sadly and slowly, carefully 
movmg the grey heron’s-feather to the middle of the ‘Rehgio,’ 
where it would not be disturbed 
When he came to one of those m^estic, far-echoing passages - 
passages that had always struck him as supenor, after their fashion, 
to anythmg else m hterature, except certam smgle hnes m Milton - 
he set himself to mtone the faimliar cadences m a low, monotonous 
sing-song 
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He dared not give more than a furtive glance now and then at 
the delicate profile beside him, but his impression was - whether 
a true or a false one he could not be sure - that Chnstie was not 
unaffected by those plangent, cosmogomc htanies 
As for himself, as he read on, it seemed to him that the bitterness 
of their fate did soften a httle These human contraneties, were 
they not, after all, so much sandalwood, so much cinnamon, 
burned in the bonfires of chance, but liberating a sweet, strange 
smoke, purged of the worst misery of despair^ ‘But the imquity of 
obhvion,’ he read, ‘bhndly scattereth her poppy, and deals with 
the memory of men without distinction to ment of perpetuity 
Who can but pity the founder of the pyramids ^ Herostratus fives 
that burnt the temple of Diana, he is almost lost that built it 
Time hath spared the epitaph of Adnan’s horse, confounded that 
of himself In vain we compute our felicities by the advantage of 
our good names, since bad have equal durations, and Thersites is 
like to five as long as Agamemnon Who knows whether the best 
of men be known, or whether there be not more remarkable persons 
forgot, then any that stand remembered in the known account of 
time^ The number of the dead long exceedeth all that shall 
five The night of time far surpasseth the day, and who knows 
when was the tqmnox’ In vain do individuals hope for 
immortality, or any patent from obhvion, in preservations below 
the moon, men have been deceived even in their flattenes above 
the sun, and studied conceits to perpetuate their names m heaven 
The various cosmography of that part hath already vaned the 
names of contrived constellations, Nimrod is lost in Orion, and 
Osyris in the Dog-star ’ 

As he murmured these rhythmical dirges with his bps, and got 
a kind of comfort from them and a doubtful hope that Chnstie 
did too, his own mind - hke hers no doubt - went circhng the 
bruised ground of their trouble, of this wretched dilemma of his, 
hke a dragon-fly hovering over a stagnant pool 

‘I must have,’ he kept thinking, ‘the most selfish and heartless 
soul in Doraetshire Mr Manley of Willum’s Mill must be far 
more aware of other people’s feehngs than I am ' Oh, God, what 
would Carfax say now'* He’d say, “So this is your dehcacy - this 
is your precious consideration -to hurt a girl’s feehngs by your 
bloody equivocations far worse than by all the ravishing in the 
world ’ As httle by httle the opiate of Sir Thomas’s rhythms 
soothed his remorse, he shook away the thought of Carfax But 
Jason’s ‘Lord in London’ had no sooner vanished than his father’s 
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skull took up the tale ‘Your metaphysical virtue, my most moral 
son, has caused more unhappiness this night to this Love of yours 
than all my sensuahty ever caused to any woman' And what’s 
Jill the fuss about Nature can nght herself Nature can justify 
herself It’s these withdrawmgs and shirkings that do the harm'’ 
As he went on intomng the sonorous sentences with half his 
attention, Wolf seemed to see himself, under those imagmary 
strictures, reduced to the meanness of a cowardly hypocrite His 
mother’s hard, gallant voice joined in the chorus ‘I have only 
one word for you. Wolf,’ he heard her say, ‘and that is contempt'’ 
But underneath all these fanciful upbraidings, underneath the 
real comfort of his chanting of Hydnotaphuii there steadily went on 
gathering itself together, in the subsoil of Wolf’s bemg, a certain 
obstinate recovery of his secret soul 

‘It was my snatching at you like that,’ he whispered to Chnstie, 
m an unspoken dialogue, ‘that was the wicked thing ' I should have 
made you far more unhappy if I hadn’t seen that face That face 
saved us both, and Gerda too'’ 

What kept hitting him to the heart as he glanced sideways at 
Chnstie’s profile was its mnocence ‘She doesn’t look like a grown 
woman whose deepest self-respect has been outraged,’ he said to 
himself ‘She looks like a proud httle girl whose hidden fairy-tale 
has been violated by some heavy-footed elder ’ 

Wolf was honest enough with lumself, in the midst of all these 
cnss-cross communings, to recogmze that there was, somewhere 
within him, a furtive upwellmg of profound gratitude to the gods 
His life-illusion had been given back to him ' He was still the same 
Wolf Solent who had seen that face on the steps, who had seen that 
ammal feeding in the paddock at Basmgstoke, who had heard the 
imlk-cans clattenng on the platform at Longbome Port He 
would not have to return to Preston Lane, to take up his burden, 
with his soul a shapeless lump of whale’s blubber' He was still 
himself He was still the old Wolf, whose philosophy - such as it 
was - kept its hand on the rudder 

‘O Chnsbe, O Chnstie'’ he cned to her in his heart, ‘I couldn’t 
have been any good to you, I couldn’t have been myself with you 
any more, if that face in your glass hadn’t stopped me ' It would 
have changed everythmg, Ghns ' It would have rumed everythmg ’ 
The inner voice of self-dialogue died down, as the outer voice 
of his monotonous mtomng sank into silence, and the only sound 
in the room was the tickmg of the clock and the faint, weird 
whisper of the wind m the chimney 
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‘Chnstie,’ he said aloud, and so deep had been the silence, and 
so drowned had they both been m their separate thoughts, that 
the syllables of her name seemed to fall into an invisible stretch of 
water 

She hfted her head from her hands and sat up straight, fixing 
her gaze upon him in the old, steady, unfaltermg manner 
‘Yes, Wolf^’ she murmured 
*I want to tell you something, Christie ’ 

As he spoke he couldn’t help recalhng the advice he had so 
often given to Darnley He had told Darnley to explain everything 
to Mattie Ah, it was easier to tell a person to explain everythmg 
than to do it oneself 

‘I was reckless just now, Chns I just snatched at the chance 
It seemed so wonderful our being alone But do you know what 
stopped me ^ Don’t look hke that, my precious* You’ll understand 
when I tell you ’ 

‘What, Wolf^’ she whispered 

‘The day I left London, from Waterloo Station, I saw a tramp 
on the steps there ’ As he uttered these simple words he expenenced 
a most curious sensation It was as if he were smashing with his 
clenched hand one of those glass covenngs which on certain 
express trains preserve from casual contact the electee bell that 
has the power of stopping the tram ‘It was a man,’ Wolf went on , 
‘and the look on his face was terrible in its misery It must have 
been a look of that kind on the face of someone - though /us 
sufferers were children, weren’t they - that made Ivan Karamazov 
“return the ticket ’’ But all this time down here - that was March 
the third - ten months of my hfe, I have remembered that look 
It has become to me hke a sort of conscience, a sort of test for 
everythmg I - * He stopped abruptly, for a spasm of ice-cold 
integnty in his mind whispered suddenly, ‘Don’t be dramatic now, ’ 
‘A test for everythmg you - ’ Chnstie repeated, showing more 
spint m her expression than he had seen there since they returned 
to her sitting-room 

‘Well, a test for to-mght, anyway*’ he added, with the flicker of 
a smile 

She pondered for a minute with puckered forehead 
‘Enough to make me do up my hair agam *’ she said, while httle 
wnnkles of amusement began to appear at the comers of her eyes. 

He longed to ask her whether she had actually heard him beg 
her to take off her dress He felt completely confused about that 
vdmU scene m her bedroom - confiised as to what he had said and 
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what he had only wished to say Most of all he felt bewildered as 
to what her feelings had been between that green lamp and that 
glimmering counterpane • Had she really lifted those cold bare 
arms, that he looked at now, so calmly, to unfasten that old- 
fashioned gown^ 

He decided, as he glanced at her shoulders at this moment, that 
it would have been those particular fastenings she would have to 
unloose to get off the brown dress 

‘I wonder whether our time together to-night,’ he said bitterly, 
‘will have helped to make your wnting more what you want it to 
be and less of the sort that “copies men” 

Christie gave a faint toss of her head and a faint tilt of her arched 
eyebrows She got up from her seat and shook out her wide brown 
sfart with both hands The combination of these gestures filled 
Wolf with discomfort, for it was as if he had said to her something 
so brutal that she had to shake it from her petticoats, hke burdock- 
seed or cuckoo-spit* 

‘I really was senous. Wolf,’ she said gravely, ‘when I told you 
just now that I’d almost sooner be dead than read to you anythmg 
I’ve written I’m not even sure’ - here she moved to the window 
and laid her hand on the sash of the closed pane - ‘that I shan’t 
have to change its title now ’ 

‘I’ll forget,’ said Wolf gnmly ‘It’s the one thmg I’m good at 
I don’t know now whether it was Slate or Slates 
She turned away and lowered the top sash of the window, 
letting in a great gust of damp mght air 

The flame of the two candles on the chimneypiece blew wildly 
to the left, and the third one, in the flat silver candlestick, which 
she had brought back from the bedroom and had put down on her 
tea-table, began to gutter so extremely that a sohd buttress of 
white grease formed itself against its side Many loose pieces of 
paper were swept off their resting-places and were blown across 
the floor 

‘I should think you’d aired your room enough already,’ remarked 
Wolf, pressing his knuckles against the volume of Sir Thomas so 
that It should not flutter as some of the books were doing 
‘It smells of peat-bogs'* cned Chnstie excitedly, holding her 
head out of the wmdow 

‘It must be a south wmd,’ he muttered, nsmg to his feet and 
moving one of the flickering candles so as to adjust its guttenng 
‘It must be blowing across from High Stoy, so it can’t be peat you 
smell I expect it’s Lunt mud,’ he added morosely 
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‘Whatever it is, it smells dehcious to me,’ she answered ‘I wish 
we were both on the top of Melbury Bub •’ 

‘I wish we were both at the bottom of Lenty Pond •’ cned Wolf 
fiercely 

She turned at that, startled by his tone, and closed the window 
with a jerk 

‘What IS It, Wolf'* Why did you say that I should think I’m 
the one to say that, not you' Everything that’s happened this 
evemng has been exactly as you wanted it to happen, hasn’t iti* 
Why aren’t you satisfied, then^’ 

The indignation in her tone was m a way a relief to him ‘Let’s 
have the worst,’ he thought ‘Better in the open, while I’m here, 
than after I’m gone ’ 

‘Chnstie,’ he began, ‘I have, I know, thought only of myself 
and vet I do love you know I do love you'’ 

She looked at him scornfully 

‘What you always do. Wolf, is to get out of things by accusing 
yourself but if you really felt what other people feel, you 
would - ’ She broke off ‘Oh, I don’t know what you’d do ' But 
at least you wouldn’t be having it both ways ’ 

Almost automatically, m spite of his remorse, something seemed 
to shut up within him like the shutting of a door that closes 
inwards 

‘You’re unfair - ’ he murmured 

Her eyes flashed ‘Everything that happens,’ she cned passion- 
ately, ‘is only something to be fixed up m your own mind Once 
you’ve got it arranged there, the whole thing’s settled all is 
well What you never seem to reahze, for all your talk about 
“good” and “evil,” is that events are something outside any one 
person’s mmd Nothing’s finished until you take m the feelings 
of everyone concerned ' And what’s more. Wolf,’ she went on, 
‘not only do you refuse recdly to understand other people, but 
I sometimes tlunk there’s something in you yourself you’re never 
even aware of, with all your self-accusations It’s this bhndness to 
what you’re really doing that lets you off, not your gestures, not 
even your sideway flashes of compassion ’ 

A certam direct and childish humility in Wolf’s nature came to 
the surface now under this attack 

‘I exptet all that you say is true, Chnstie dear, and that you are 
“letting me off” vourself, m spite of what you say, hghtly enough 
if all were known I’m a strange one, I suppose, and there it is'’ 
He smiled ruefully ‘But we’re a fair pair when it comes to that, 
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aren’t we, my dear^’ he added ‘And all the same, if I hadn’t seen 
that face - ’ 

All the fire of her indignant arraignment seemed to die out at 
these words, and as her freul figure sank down on the rose- 
embroidered sofa, it seemed to be entirely divested of any spirit 
‘If that man’s face,’ she sighed weanly, ‘hadn’t appeared to 
you I should have known to-mght - ’ 

He moved a step towards her 
‘What’s that, Chnstie?’ 

She leaned forward and her eyes narrowed between her eyelids 
in an expression he had never seen on her face before Then she 
continued, with a peculiar solemmty, almost like a young neo- 
phyte repeating a fatal ntual, ‘I should have known to-mght 
what now I shall never know'* 

Stanng at that httle oval face, with that strange expression of 
finality upon it, he muttered huskily ‘Christie, Christie, I love 
you I love you ’ His voice had a groaning intensity, hke that of 
a branch creaking m a storm ‘I have been thinking only of 
myself Butlloveyou, Chnstie' I love you more than anyone in the 
world’’ 

She looked steadily into his face, and thus they waited, listenmg 
as before to the weird wailing sound that the wind was still making 
in the chimney 

This whisthng of the wind brought suddenly to his mind that 
mght at the pigsty when he had gathered together his deepest 
powers of resistance He burst out with his favounte quotation 
from Kmg Lear ‘The goujeres shall devour them, flesh and fell, 
ere they shall make us weep ' We’ll see ’em starve first ’’ 

He caught her hands and drew her up to her feet with a flashing 
look that was almost exultant ‘He that parts us shall bring a 
brand from heaven and fire us hence hke foxes ’’ 

When he released her, a most whimsical and penetratmg snule 
flickered over her face 

‘I believe that somethmg has happened to-mght, or has not 
happened, that has taken some great weight off your nund’’ 
she said ‘Is that it'’ You look reheved and relaxed different 
altogether firom when we had supper’ As she spoke she 

glanced at the clock, and his own eyes followed Togetihier they 
realized that it was a quarter to twelve 

‘Oh, what will Gerda do he cned ‘Chnst ' she’ll be so vexed ’’ 
Blankly and imtably he looked at Christie, and m that expression 
of confused dismay there was -and he knew well enough there 
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was - a faint tinge of reproach But the girl was apparently too 
tired to notice this 

He was unable to catch the faintest irony upon her anxious, 
sympathetic face, as she let him out by the htde side door mto 
the street It did occur to him, however, as he strode rapidly 
down the echoing High Street, to wonder a httle uneasily what 
kind of expression her face would wear when, alone m her bedroom, 
she looked at herself in her mirror It was not, all the same, till he 
was opposite Mrs Herbert’s darkened house that the full poignancy 
of one of her remarks hit him with its barbed arrow-head ‘I 
wonder if that will be her destiny,’ he thought 

‘She was perfectly nght about my selfishness, though What a 
brute I am ' Oh, my true-love Chnstie ' What I do make you put 
up with in one way and another'’ 

He stopped when he reached the pigsty, for tliere was the hght 
in Gerda’s bedroom' 

How different this home-coming was from all that he had 
expected ' Well, that was the way things worked out ' Instead of 
either of the great clear horns of Fate’s dilemma, a sort of blurred 
and woolly forehead of the wild goat Chance ' 

He had managed to keep his life-illusion His precious ‘myth- 
ology’ could hve still But at what expense ■* 

‘If you hadn’t seen that face, I should have known to-mght 
what now I shall never know'* O fool fool fool' 

He crossed the road with draggmg steps and opened the little 
iron gate as quietly as he could 

‘I have thought only of myself,’ he muttered, as he shut the 
gate behind him , ‘and yet I love you, Chnstie I love you ' I love 
you*’ 
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21 


‘SLATE’ 


All through January and February, Wolf hved out his life with 
obstinate, stoical acceptance He led his pupils at the Grammar 
School patiently and thoroughly through the reigns of Richard II 
and Henry IV 

His interviews with Christie had grown gentler and tenderer, 
though in some ways sadder, since that night of ‘Mr Malakite at 
Weymouth’ , and whatever deception of Gerda they still implied, 
Gerda herself gave no sign of suspicion with regard to them His 
mother’s new tea-shop, furnished with money borrowed at reason- 
able mterest from Mr Manley, had already proved itself a most 
promismg venture, and Mrs Solent’s spints, as the weeks passed 
by, were steadily nsing Wolf had worked at top speed during 
those two months at Mr Urquhtirt’s book, wnting every day 
between tea and their late supper at the little card table by their 
parlour fire, while Gerda read a series of romantic tales 

Almost to his own surpnse - and certainly to Mr Urquhart’s - 
the ‘History of Dorset’ showed signs of drawmg to its close Wntmg 
day after day from seven o’clock to ten o’clock. Wolf had come to 
hit upon a style of chromclmg shameful events and disconcertmg 
episodes that cost him less and less effort as the weeks advanced 
What really gave him impetus was a tnck he discovered of diffiismg 
his own resentment against the Power behind the universe mto 
his commentaries upon these human aberrations unearthed by his 
employer i The more disgust he felt for his task, the more saturmne 
his style became and the faster he wrote* Some of his sentences, 
when he revised them m cold blood, struck him as possessing 
quite a Swift-hke maligmty He astomshed himself by certam 
mistinthropic outbursts His habitual optimism seemed to fall 
away at such times, and a ferocious contempt for both men and 
women lay revealed, hke a sullen, evil-lookmg, dramed-out pond • 

It was a surpnse to him to find that this busmess of wntmg 
‘immoral history’ lent itself as well as it did to his natural method 
of expression Each time he earned his new quota of pages up to 
King’s Barton manor, Mr Urquhart seemed more dehghted than 
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the time before ‘Stick to the facts yellow Menelaus stick 
to tlie facts and we’ll show ’em for all time eh, me boy'* 
what our “wold Darset” is made of’ 

As February drew to an end, it became more and more probable 
that the anniversary of his reappearance in his native land - the 
third day of March - would be, as he washed to make it, the date 
of the book’s completion 

As to Mr Urquhart’s cheque for two hundred pounds, it still 
remained where Wolf had first placed it - under the stomach of 
Mukalog at the bottom of that unused dresser drawer in Gerda’s 
kitchen 

Several events of importance occurred during those two months 
of exhausting work One of these was the acceptance, under Lord 
Carfax’s patronage, of a small volume of Jason’s poetry by a well- 
known pubhshing house Not only were these poems accepted, 
but Jason received - so highly were diey praised by the inner circles 
of London taste - the sum of fifty pounds as an advance royalty, 
an event which, when it occurred, a few weeks after the book was 
taken, seemed to impress the author himself a great deal more 
deeply than the many tactful letters that reached Pond Cottage 
from ‘that lord of yours in London ’ 

Even more pleasing to Wolf than the success of Mr Valley’s 
suggestion about Jason’s poetry was the upshot of his own advice 
to Damley about his relations with Mattie These two were 
defimtely going to be married on the first Saturday m March, a 
day that happened to occur just one day after the anmversary of 
his own appearance on the scene T E Valley had already begun 
reading Aeir banns in the church, and on the strength of his 
approaching marriage, Darnley had obtained a small nse of 
salary at the Blacksod Grammar School 

On Saturday, February the twentv-fifth. Wolf aivoke, after 
wnting very late mto the mght, to a happy consciousness that Mr 
Urquhart’s finished manuscnpt lay on the card table m their 
parlour* 

Saturday was a ‘whole hohday’ for the Blacksod boys, although 
foi Ramsgard it was only a ‘half,’ so that Wolf had a sohd expanse 
of forty -eight hours before him of delectable idleness before his 
work began again on Monday The follotving Fnday, the third of 
March, was the eventful day when, just a year ago, he had arrived 
in Dorset, and on the day after that, a week from this monung, 
Darnley and Mattie were to be married Wolf sunmsed that there 
must have been some eventful conversation wherem Darnley had 
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‘explained everything’ , and it was apparently accepted at Pond 
Cottage that the nse in Darnley’s salary - httle as it was - would 
smooth over every new economic strain 

‘I shall take the book to Urquhart after breakfast/ were the 
first words Wolf addressed to Gerda when she opened her eyes 
‘And then we can change that cheque’’ responded the girl 
excitedly ‘I’ve not teased you about it, Wolf, because I know 
what men are like But now it’s done ' Now it’ll be just the same 
as if he gave it to you to-day, won’t it’’ We can change it at 
Stuckey’s this afternoon, if you get back in time No, I forgot 
It’s Saturday Well, we can change it on Monday, anyhow Oh, 
Wolf, what a good thing your mother didn’t need tins money' I’m 
going to buy a new carpet foi the parlour and a set of dinner- 
plates and a new frying-pan and two pairs of sheets and a set of silver 
spoons— oh, and something else that I’ve always wanted. Wolf, and 
that’s a grandfather’s clock for the kitchen - same as motlier has ’’ 
Wolf’s face clouded ‘I’m sorry you brought up that cheque, 
honey,’ he said ‘I’ve not made up my mind about it I’ve got 
an odd feeling about it In fact, I have an idea tliat we’ll all be 
much happier, much more lucky, if I just tear it up and hand back 
the pieces to him’’ 

Gerda jerked herself up on her elbow and looked at him with 
flashing eyes ‘Wolf How can you think or dream of such non- 
sense’’ Ofcourse we must change that cheque' You’ve worked for 
it You’ve earned it Do you think I’d have been so good and 
quiet about it if I’d thought you were going to act like this at the 
end’’ I said nothing when you told me it was for your mother 
I’ve got my pnde, though you may not tlunk so, and I’d have 
sooner bitten off my tongue than for her to have said I stopped you 
from giving her money ' But you never did give it to her You just 
kept It jSo I made sure it was only that you didn’t want to be paid 
till you’d finished the job And now you go and talk like this '’ 
Wolf’s mind was so bewildered and nonplussed by this unex- 
pected outburst, that he just stupidly straightened out the sheet, 
which had got rolled into a weft under his chm, and shpped slowly 
out of bed He certainly had, as she said, completely misunderstood 
her silence about the cheque Well, here was a new comphcation 
But he must gam time to think Perhaps, sooner than disappomt 
her as much as this, he would rehnquish his idea of ‘getting even’ 
with his employer 

After all, he would be glad enough, himself, to have two hundred 
pounds at his disposal ' He had aheady spent a Uurd of all his and 
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Gerda’s savings m the purchase of a cut-glass decanter and a set 
of wineglasses for Darnley and Mattie It would be riches to have 
such a sum as this added to their account in the Post Office ' All 
he knew was that ever since he had wrapped the cheque about the 
belly of Mukalog he had been profoundly unwilhng to touch it 
The thing seemed unholy to him unholy It was a soit of 
blood-money for the sale of his ‘mythology ’ He had pilfered back 
this precious possession desperately, cowardly, meanly done 
so by Ins equivocal behaviour to Chnstie To ffing down the 
torn bits of the cheque upon Urquhart’s table would be an 
equivalent for many snake-hke turns and tvnsts ' 

But in spite of these thoughts he felt at tliat moment an uneasy 
stirnng of self-i epi oach He had treated Chnstie abominably that 
mght two months before when Mi Malakite was absent m Wey- 
mouth Was he going to treat G(rda still worse to-day^ ‘It’s all 
very well,’ he said in his heart, ‘to follow these niceties of honour 
for my own sake But how arbitrary how monstrous, to snatch 
this money from Gerda when it means so much to her’’ 
‘There’s something in what you say, sweetheart,’ he muttered 
aloud, and he began wrapping himself in his dressing-gown and 
tightening it round him in the way he liked to do, preparatory to 
opening the door ‘Don’t get the idea I’m going to be silly or 
obstinate’’ he added ‘We’ll discuss it all later ’ 

There seemed to be a cold wind from the east that morning, 
and Wolf, when he reached the kitchen, was glad enough to find 
die stove still alight But just for the sake of getting into the air he 
unbolted tlie back door and shuffled m lus shppers across the yard 
‘I’ll fetch two or three pieces of wood,’ he thought The shock 
of the east wind cutting at his lean frame and whistling past it as 
if It had been the post of a clothes-line, roused a grim and yet an 
exuberant feehng m him that sent him back to the kitchen in 
high spirits 

‘Ay’’ he thought, ‘how it all depends on these little things’ 
What was that that mother told me about Carfax^ That he used 
to “play” with these accidents, hkc a fisherman with a trout, 
making ’em serve his sensations’’ 

Back bv the side of die stove he gave lumself up to enjoymg the 
flames diat came out of that round non hole ‘Jason was certainly 
nght when he said that to have a roof over you, and a fire to get 
warm by, and three meals a dav, was enough to be grateful for 
in tins woild ’ \nd what about the straight, sweet, flexible body' 
of Gerda ^ \\ ouldii t he be a fool if he let lus ciaving toi Clinstie 



kill every element of natural pleasure^ And, after all, he had 
Ghnstie Had hei, at any rate, in a sense that was as important 
to his imagination as Gerda’s body was to his senses ' 

He covered up the iron hole with the bigger of their two kettles 
This extra large kettle was a recent present from Gerda’s mother, 
and Wolf suspected, perhaps unfairly, that the gift was an insult 
to their hand-to-mouth household ' He ran upstairs after adjusting 
this kettle, and with his back to Gerda, who still lay supine, with 
the blankets tight under her throat, he began his slow process of 
shaving, while a thin inrush of bitter cold through an inch of open 
window kept ahve the taut stoicism of his mood 

‘\ou needn’t think I’ll get up while the room’s as cold as this,’ 
cned Gerda crossly 

‘All nght, sweetheart,’ he said , ‘don’t get up It doesn’t matter ’ 
But he thought in his heart ‘Unselfish or selfish, we are all forced 
to fight for our own hands ' If I’m selfish m being happy this 
mormng, if I’m heardess in enjoying this heavenly east wind, I 
can’t help it' If no one were allowed to be thrilled by anything, 
as long as someone is made wretched by something, the hfe of the 
whole planet would perish'’ 

But his blessedness, whatever its nature was, was brought speedily 
to an end by Gerda’s voice from the bed behind him 

‘If you don’t change that cheque. Wolf,’ came her words, ‘I 
simply won’t live with you any more ' I’m tired of the hfe we lead 
and it seems to me that it gets worse and worse, instead of 
better'’ 

At his own image in the glass Wolf made a vicious grimace 
But he held his tongue What a different looking-glass this was 
from the one inherited from the woman who ‘beheved in spirits’ ' 
But he held his tongue, and by vanous crafty tricks he turned 
her thoughts to other channels It was not till the middle of their 
breakfast that he deemed it advisable to refer again to the two 
hundred pounds 

‘I’m afraid I must take that cheque back to Urquhart,’ he 
remarked abruptly ‘I have to hve with myself, Gerda, as well 
as with you, and I couldn’t endure myself if I thought I’d been 
paid for a thing like that book ’ 

She put down her porridge-spoon and stared at hun 
‘Why did you do it, then, if not for the money workmg 
every mght and not speakmg a word ' Do you thmk this is any hfe 
for a girP’ 

He made a stupendous effort to put a caressing tone mto his 
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voice The justice of her outcry had, however, hit him pretty 
shrewdly, md feeling asinmed of himself he began to lose his 
temper 

Tt’s hard I know,’ he said, ‘Gerda honey, to make you under- 
stand I felt on my mettle to get the tiling done And I wanted 
to do It And in the wav I’ve clone it, it isn’t such an awful thing ’ 
‘I don’t care w hat it is she cnc d Tt’s not the book I’m thinking 
about It’s the money Oh, I do so want to get those plates and 
that clock* Do be reasonable, Wolf darling’’ 

She must have made as great an effort as he had done, to take 
this gentle tone, and he rccogni/ed fully the pathetic justice of her 
appeal, but something obscurely and dangerously obstinate in 
his nature seemed to rise up against her, something that he could 
actually feel, like a physical pressure, at the back of his windpipe 
T won’t say I’ll tear it up, Gerda, and I won’t say I wonH tear 
It up I know you do want those things, and I want you to have them ’ 
The middle of thcir breakfast seemed likely to be the end of it 
too, for both of them, with simultaneous instinctive movements, 
pushed back their empty porridge-bowls and got up from their 
chairs, facing each other across the table 

T do want you to have them’’ he repeated ‘And you’re not 
playing fair if you think I don’t ’ It it goes much deeper than 
plates or carpets or clocks’’ 

His voice had nsen now, and to his own surpnse he found his 
Ixp trembling What he felt was ‘How can she force my hand 
when she sees it’s so senous to me^ How can she do it when she 
sees that it’s a matter of life and death to me how I act with 
Urquhart^ How can she care so little whether I’m tortured by 
this cheque or not**’ That particular word ‘tortured’ seemed to 
form itself into a wicked pellet in his throat, nsing up from the 
nameless pressure at the back of his gullet 

T never thought,’ she cried ‘that you weren’t going to be paid ’ 
And I sitting so quietly every night and having no life at all’’ 
Then, as he only fumbled v/ith his unused kmfe and stared 
hca\uly at her, ‘It’s just what I expected from you ‘Wolf,’ shewent 
on, a hard, mocking smile coming to her lips T’ve always known 
y ou \v c re the most monstrously selfish man any girl could hve with ’’ 
The ugly pellet in his throat became a rough piece of gravel 
that he had to spit out or it would choke him 

‘How can you care nothing about my deepest feehngs, Gerda 
he cned loudly, while tlie trembling of his fingers made the kiufe 
he held rattle against the porndge-bowl ‘Don’t you see it’s torture 
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to me toiturc torture torture to change tha 
cheque^’ TItr ncnoiis (motion he snfFciccl fiom had giown to 
something out of all propoition to the occasion 

Fnghtened by Ins outburst, but supported still by her burmng 
sense of just indignation, Gerda - still a practical housewife, even 
at the moment she felt like rushing from the house - went off to 
the stove to move aside from the fire the saucepan in which their 
eggs were boiling Wolf, still shakmg from head to foot, strode 
round the table, and, advancing to the dresser drawer, flung it 
noisily open His movement brought Gerda flying to his side 
What ensued then was all so violent and instinctive that it hardly 
seemed to register itself as a real occurrence at all in his agitated 
brain Their clock in the parlour had, however, barely ticked 
two hundred seconds before he found himself standing breathless 
and shaky on the pavement before Mrs Herbert’s house door, 
the manusenpt of Mr Urquhart’s book clutched tightly in a hanci 
that seemed to be all one single beating wnst-pulse' 

T must see mother,’ a voice seemed to cry out from some long- 
obhterated bruise in the pit of his stomach - some navel-string 
nerve of prenatal origin T must see mother*’ 

He went to the door, and Mrs Herbert promptly answered tlie 
nng 

‘She’s still at breakfast,’ whispered the woman confidentially, 
when she’d closed the door behind him ‘She had a visitor last 
mght,’ she added Wolf hung up his coat and hat on one peg in 
the httle hall, and his stick upon another peg Each of these pegs 
looked hke the head of Mukalog, as he used them He received a 
vague impression that the landlady had jerked an insulting and 
hbidmous thumb towards his mother’s room before she t;ent off 
down the passage • 

He knocked, heard his mother’s indolent reply, and entered 

She welcomed him radiantly She was fully dressed auH looked 
surpnsmgly young 

‘Sit down, my dear one,’ she said, ‘and smoke while I fimsh 
my coffee * 

He felt she must have perceived his agitation, but she made no 
sign of that knowledge, and as they chatted, easily and freely, 
about her new tea-shop, his heart and his two wnsts began to stop 
their wild dance 

By degrees, under her hypnotic power, he even began to feel 
that he had made too much of the whole inadent Mentally he 
quahfied and softened both his own anger and Gerda’s anger. ‘I’ll 
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rim m and speak to her befoic I start,’ he thought And then 
‘No ' I’d bettei not begin it all over again ' But maybe, after all 
I will come back with the cheque changed*’ 

His attention gradually became given up, free-mmdedly, to his 
mother’s affairs But he remained touchy and nervous, and when 
after a time the talk drifted round to Mr Manley, this touchiness 
reached a chmax 

‘I can’t make you out, mother,’ he said ‘Either that fellow 
wants to get social prestige by persuading you to marry him, or 
you are just exploiting him playing on his infatuation and 
using him Whichever way it is, I don’t hke it ’ 

Instead of replying to him directly, Mrs Solent glanced at the 
great manuscnpt-packet, which he had put down carelessly 
between her coffee-pot and her loaf of brown bread 

‘What’s that you’ve got there, Wolf^’ she asked, and though 
apparently innocent, her question carried for him a mischievous 
implication 

‘His book, mother Urquhart’s book I finished it last mght ’ 
Her eyes glittered hke those of a triumphant witch, and her 
bnght cheeks glowed hke a couple of russet apples 

‘A compromise with Satan, little Wolf Have you forgotten all 
you told me when you left him^ All that about his book being 
simply naughty scandal '* Will you never face the facts of hfe, my 
son*!* Can’t you accept once for all that we all have to be some- 
times just as we all have to be good sometimes'* Where you 
make your great mistake, Wolf’ — here her voice became gentler 
and her eyes strangely illuminated - ‘is m not recognizmg the 
lonelmess of everyone We lum to do outrageous things sometimes, 
just be( ause we are lonelv • It was in a mood like yours when you 
came la just now that God created the world What could have 
been more outrageous than to set such a thing as tins in motion** 
But we’re m it now, and we’ve got to move as it moves ’ 

She lifted tlie cold dregs of her coffee-cup to her lips and drained 
them with a sigh 

‘Go on, mother,’ he said 

She smiled at him - a swift, mysterious smile, neithei bitter nor 
iromcal, but proud and contemptuous, like the dip of a falcon’s 
wmg m a farmyard tank 

‘Every movement we make must be bad or good,’ she said 
‘and we’ve got to make movements * We make bad movements 
anyhow all of us outrageous ones hke the creation 
of the world’ Isn’t it better, then, to make them with our eyes 
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open to make them honestly, without any fuss than just 
to be pushed, while we turn our heads round and pretend to be 
looking the other way^ That’s what you do. Wolf Tou look the 
other way ' You do that when your feet take you to the Malakite 
shop You’re doing tliat now, when you carry this naughty book 
back to that old rogue Why do you always try and make out 
that vour motives are good, WolP They’re often abominable' 
Just as mine are There’s only one thing required of us in this 
world, and that’s not to be a burden not to hang round 
people’s necks ' My Manley-man, whom you hate so, at any rate 
stands on his own feet He gives nothing for nothmg He keeps 
his thoughts to himself’ 

Wolf was listening to his mother at this juncture very much as 
an unmusical person listens to music, makmg use of it as a raft 
whereon his thoughts aie free to cross far honzons It was when he 
heard her say ‘your father’ that this voyaging stopped abruptly 
‘Your father never once,’ she said, striking a match with so 
sweeping a stroke to hght one of her favounte ‘Three Castles’ 
cigarettes that he felt as if she’d struck it on that skull itself, ‘never 
once stood on lus own feet' He clung to me He clung to the 
Monster He clung to Lorna ’ 

Wolf imght have interrupted this invective, if a portion of his 
mind had not shpped off again to Gerda’s kitchen What did she 
mean by what she said at the end^ 

‘He shirked everything,’ his mother went on ‘He lapped up 
the cream of those silly women’s love like a leermg cat He 
laughed at people who did anythmg m life He wasn’t afraid of 
being broken, because there wasn’t anything in him hard enough 
to break He oozed and seeped into women’s hearts hke bad 
water into leaky pipes And he justified himself all the time He 
never said, “This is outrageous, but I’m gomg to do it ’’ He said’ - 
But at this point Wolf began wondering why his mother kept her 
wmdow shut when the wind was in the east 

‘East wind is diflferent from all other winds,’ he thought 
‘Somethmg to do with the roll of the earth, I suppose ’ And he 
imagined his soul shooting like a projectile out of that closed 
window - shooting, whizzing, darting against the sharp wind, 
till it reached the wind’s home And he visualized the wind’s 
home as a promontory like St Alban’s Head But his mother was 
still gomg on abusmg his father ‘How she must have loved him,’ 
he thought, ‘to hate him hke this after twenty-five years '’ 

‘Theie wis no hardness in him, Wolf, no ambiUon, no pride, 
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no independence' He didn’t know what it was to feel alone' 
He sucked up women’s life-blood like an incubus, and nothmg 
would make him confess it - nothing would make him say, “Yes 
It IS outrageous'” He justified himself all the time ’ 

Wolf looked away from those fierce brown eyes, out of Mrs 
Herbert’s front-room window, into the cold iron-coloured sky, 
a sky swept clean of all softness by the cast wind 

‘I’m not going to quarrel with you, mother, about lum,’ he 
said heavily ‘I suppose I’m more like him than like you But 
you’re wrong if you don’t think I feel alone '’ 

‘My dearest one •’ she murmuitd, with a rich gusto of tenderness 
in her voice, and stretching out her rounded arm, she stroked the 
back of one of his hands As she did this her formidable lineaments 
assumed the warm, amorous playfulness of a dusky-skinned puma, 
dallying with its firstborn in a sunlit glade of the jungle ' 

‘How much healthier-minded she is,’ he thought, ‘than I am ' 
But so was hCf too, aftci his fashion It’s the mixtuie of them in 
me, I suppose, th.it creates these misenes of indecision'’ 

‘Well, mother darbng,’ he said aloud, as he got up from his 
seat, and, t.iking hci head between lus hands, kissed her lightly on 
the forehead, ‘I won’t teaje you about Willum’s Mill, if you won’t 
tease me about the Malakite sliop We’ll agree to be indulgent to 
each other’s outrageous behaviour ' I’ll try and learn your philo- 
sophy and accept my badness as part of the game Good-bye, 
dear one' I’ll come in sometime to-morrow ’ And with that he 
snatched up the manusenpt from the table and took himself off 
He looked back at her window, however, when he was m the 
road - and there her figure was, snulmg and kissing her hand to 
him ' ‘The truth of it is,’ he thought, as he moved away, ‘she was 
intended to be a grande dame, mth a house and servants and guests, 
with a salon, too, perhaps, ivliere pohtical magnates came tliat she 
could chaff and fool and put m their place ' It’s action she enjoys 
I can see it all now like a map ' Life’s simply tedious to her when 
she isn’t stirring How I must have disappomted her' How she 
must have hoped against hope m those London years '* 

His mother’s personality hllcd lus mind completely, as he 
passed Pimpernel’s and steered lus way through the Saturday 
crowds m High Sheet ‘Her nature’s never had its proper flmg,’ 
he thought ‘No wonder she treats people carelessly and iromcally 
She’s like i great lioness whose only food for yeais has been rats 
and mite and skimmed milk' The meu brutality of that fellow' 
appeals to Jur At least its sonifUmig fornudable and positive 
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I wonder’ - here he paused on the pavement, just as he debouched 
into Chequers Street - ‘whether she lets the brute kiss her ’ As 
this thought began to transform itself into an impious, unseemly 
image, he pushed a sprig of greenery of some kind that someone 
had dropped there, with the end of his stick, along the pavement, 
till he got it into an empty little space belund some raihngs, where 
a patch of grass was growing ‘God •’ he smd to himself as he recog- 
mzed this spot, ‘this is where I read her letter the day I ate York- 
slure pudding at the Torps’, and she first spoke about coming 
down here ' If I hadn’t sat by Gerda that day and eaten that 
Yorkshire pudding and taken her up to Poll’s Gamp I’d have 
been fiee now to to-’ At tliat jaomt he tossed his thought 
away from him ‘It’s no good,’ he said to himself ‘When Chance 
has once started things, a sort of fate sets in that a person has to 
accept*’ He moved on again down Chequers Street, observing, 
as he did so, however, tliat a small single leaf still lay on the pave- 
ment His consciousness of this leaf worned his mind after he had 
taken only a few steps He endowed it - thinking to himself, ‘I 
believe it’s a myrtle leaf’ - with nerves like his own He thought 
of It as being separated from its compamons and doomed to be 
trodden underfoot alone ‘Damn my superstition’’ he muttered, 
and forced himself to walk on But then he thought, ‘They’ll 
be treading on it just at the time I’m talking to Urquhart’’ This 
brought him to a stand-still, while mdecision took him by the 
throat He shpped his fingers into his waistcoat pocket There 
was Urquhart’s cheque ’ After that unthinkable scene with Gerda 
he had taken it from under the stomach of Mukalog 

‘How can I expect the gods to give me luck,’ he said to himself, 
‘when I leave living things to be trodden underfoot'” He stood 
quite still now, paralysed by as much hesitation over this leaf as 
if the leaf had been Gerda herself 

‘If I go back and pick up that leaf,’ he said to himself, ‘I shall 
be pickmg up leaves from these Blacksod pavements till next 
autumn, when there’ll be so many that it will be impossible’’ 
He began to suffer senous misery from the stiuggle m his mind 
‘If I force myself to leave it there with the idea that I ought 
to conquer such superstitions won’t it really be that I’m 
getting out of rescuing it from mere laziness and makmg this 
“ought” just my excuse to avoid trouble and bother •’ I’ll pick 
It up now,’ he concluded, ‘and tlunk out the pnnciples of the 
affair later on ’’ Having made this decision, lie burned back, picked 
up the leaf, and flung it ovei tlic raihngs after its paicnt twig 
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But he had forgotten the east wind That unsympathetic power 
caught up the leaf, and, whirhng it high over Wolf’s head, flung 
It down upon the rear of a butcher’s cart that was dashing by 
‘That wouldn’t have happened,’ he thought, ‘if I’d left it where 
It was ’ 

The sight of the butcher’s cart made him think of Miss Gault 
‘I wonder what that woman feels,’ he said to himself, ‘now Mattie 
IS to be marned instead of going to a Home in Taunton ^ Does she 
reahze the amount of old bitterness that underlies her meddhng? 
But she does think herself into the nerves of animals in slaughter- 
houses just as 1 do into the nerves of leaves on pavements ’ 

As he moved on he seemed to sec the whole universe crowded 
witli quivering sentiences sufltring from untimely mishaps, and 
nothing done to help ‘I don’t care if she u a bad woman,’ he 
thought ‘I don’t care if she is revengeful without knowing it 
The more people become aware of what goes on, the fewer hvmg 
things will be tortured I hope she’ll never stop putting her nerves 
into animals I love her for it, even if she does want Loma’s child 
to go to a Home in Taunton, instead of being marned to Darnley •’ 
He amved now at the Torp yard It seemed hard at that 
moment to huiry by, as he usually did when he came that way, 
for fear of a lengthy delay Ht glanced across the yard at the 
covered shed where the work was done In a second he met the 
eyes of Mr Toip, who was resting from his labours with an air of 
‘Requiescat in pace ’ 

His father-in-law beckoned him to come in 
‘Well, how be was his greeting as tliey shook hands ‘’Tis long 
since Mr Solent has stepped mto me yard Though us have seen ’ee, 
traipsing by, coat-flying as you might say from hell to wold Horny •’ 
‘Rather a sharp wmd to-day, don’t you think so^’ said Wolf 
gemally, stroking with his hand the surface of a large uninscnbed 
tombstone hewn from a block of Ham Hdl stone 
‘May be May be But I be wondrous sheltered in yard from 
they cruel winds ’Tis het I do fear more’n cold, mister, though I 
have heard tell that wind be turble rough on pavement out 
jonder ’ 

Ml T 01 p smiled complacently and pulled at Ins pipe He talked 
ol ‘out tlierc’ with the superiority ot a man who hved, sleek and 
snug, in the company of artistocratic tombstones But this slyness 
and aplomb soon changed, as he led his son-in-law into the mtenor 
ol his shed, and the two men sat down together on a bench covered 
with stone dust 
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‘Say, mistci,’ John Torp began, ‘ ’twere only yesterday that I 
tliought deep about ’ee, dang me if I didn’t' I were out, passmg 
the sweet of the evemng, wi’ old man Round, to Farmer’s Rest, 
and who should drop in for a game of draughts or summat but 
that there Monk from up at Sqmre’s They be a couple of devil’s 
own, when hquor’s aboard, them two , and ’twere good I be the 
man I be, with a headpiece what no small beer, brewed by the 
likes o’ tliey, can wornt, if ’ee knows my meaning'” 

Wolf nodded sagaciously, resting his manusenpt on his knees 
‘’Twere along o’ young Redfern them two sly badgers got to 
talking, and maybe them forgot I were thee’s missus’s dad, or 
maybe they forgot I were there at all, for I sits qmet as stone, 
’sknow, when I be out from home Anyway, they was talking, 
and what must thik girt bugger from they Shires say but that since 
you’ve gone back to Squire, and have took yoxmg Redfern’s place, 
that poor lad’s spemt have been qmeted down wonderful He 
were taunting the life out o’ they, seems so, that boy’s ghoshe ' But 
since you’ve gone back, mister, like a dog to’s vomit, if you’ll excuse 
the word, thik spemt have let they three parties sleep soft as babes ’ 
Mr Torp paused and glanced nervously round him He then 
took several long, meditative pulls at his pipe 

‘’Tweren’t pretty,’ he said, looking sideways at Wolf with half- 
closed eyes, ‘’tweren’t pretty to hear what they did say about ’ee ’ 
‘What they say, Mr Torp'* Come on' You/iiuittellmenow'’ 
The stonecutter looked about for some imaginary spittoon and 
then spat with extraordinary clumsiness upon the face of the big 
unlettered headstone in front of him Wolf watched tlie white 
spittle slowly trickhng down the yellowish surface, and he thought 
‘What things there are m the world that have a definite place 
in Time and Space ' There’s Mr Torp’s “gob,” as the Ramsgard 
boys would say and there’s that big round tear from Cerda’s 
eyes that I saw this mormng on the back of my hand as we 
quarrelled about the cheque and then there’s that leaf on 
the butcher’s cart' Ailmon' Aihnon' What things there are in 
the world '’ 

‘They said,’ the stonecutter proceeded, ‘that ’twould be thee 
wone self what would go next They said the thing what made 
thik poor lad’s spemt bide where ’a ought to bide were the com- 
fort of another party going his way ’Tweren’t pretty to hear ’un 
say that, mister, and ’twere well I do sit qmet, in the sweet of me 
cups, or they never would have spoke such words But that’s what 
they said, and so now I’ve told ’ee ’ 
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He paused and siqhed heavily 

‘You’vr always been what a s^trithman should bf tn Coda’s 
mother and me' But that’s what them chaps said ’ And Mr 
Torp fixed a somewhat gloomy eye upon his own spittle as it 
descended the umnsenhed headstone ‘A scholar like what you 
be,’ resumed the monument-maker, ‘won’t give no credit to the 
wambling words of plain men like they But I bain’t no scholar, 
and they notions taunt me mind ’Tis all very well for gentlemen 
to put down then thumbs at Providence Them whose brains be 
work-sodden have to guard iheyselvcs from He If ’twere only 
plagues and pestilences He showered down, it might be all one 
’Tis they lightnings, murders, and sudden deaths what send we 
to cover same as thi poor beasties in field '’ 

’Wolf shifted the manusenpt upon his knee into an easier position 
‘I confess I did notice,’ he said gravely, ‘about New Year, I 
think, that when I went back to Mr Urquhart both Round and 
Monk picked up their spirits I had thought Round’s wits had 
gone for good and all And I had thought Monk was getting much 
more nervous But, as I say, I did notice that my going back there 
seemed to cheer them all up quite astonishingly ' So you see, 
Mr Torp, I’m not at all ungrateful for your wainmg ’ He got up 
as he spoke, and thrust his burden under his arm ‘But the point 
remains,’ he concluded, with a hilanty that was a little forced, 
‘tlie point remains, what ought I to do to propitiate Providence 
and escape tliose terrible occurrences 

Mr Torp moved slowly to a mason’s shelf at tlic back of tlie shed 
and returned with his chisel Then, armed with his professional 
weapon, the good man tapped the great slab of Ham Hill stone 
‘’Tis no comfort,’ he remarked, ‘though I be the man I be for 
cossettmg they jealous dead, to think that “m a time and half a 
time,” as Scripture says. I’ll be chipping ‘‘Rest in the Lord” on 
me wone son-in-law’s momment But smee us he talking snug 
and quiet, mister, on this sorrowful theme’ - Mr Torp’s voice 
assumed his undertaker’s tone, which long usage had rendered 
totally different from his normal one - ‘’twould be a mighty help, 
mister, to I, for a day to come, if ye’d gie us a tip as to what word -out 
of Book or out of plain speech - ye’d hke best for I to put above ’ee 
The plump rogue looked up so grave, as he said this, touching the 
stone with the pomt of the tool and staring at his interlocutor, 
that ’Wolf hadn’t the heart to treat it as the man’s form of humour 
‘I’ll leave it entirely to you, Mr Torp,’ he pronounced with 
equal gratntv, as he bade him good-bye ‘I’m surprised Redfem 
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liasn’t been content with all you’ve done for him I assure you I 
sh ill be ' But wc’ll hope that empty stone will have to w.ut a long 
tune yet foi Geidas sake' Well, good-bye, Mi Toip I 
won’t forget your warning, though I’ll fight shy of “murders and 
sudden deaths” '’ 

He walked off along Chequers Street, chuckhng rather gnmly 
Absurd though it all was, he was superstitious enough not to be 
able to treat that drunken chatter at Farmer’s Rest with the 
contempt it deserved 

He mind began now to revert to that final scene with Cerda 
She had actually used physical force against him as he took tlie 
cheque from under Mukalog, a thing she had never done before 
Her last words, from within the open door, as he went off, had 
been uttered from a countenance streammg with tears ‘You’ll be 
sorry for this. Wolf' You’ll be soiry for this'* 

What had she meant by that, he wondered Bob Weevil again ' 
But he had discounted Bob Weevil altogether It was just un- 
satisfied lechery with that boy, and Cerda’s own words, refemng 
to her coldness to him, had had the very nng of truth But one 
never knew, in these things ' Perhaps at this very moment she was 
writing a letter summoning Weevil to their home 

He had reached the turn to Babylon Hill now, and for a moment 
he wondered whether he wouldn’t take this road and turn off to 
King’s Barton by those larches ' But he decided against it and 
walked on When he got to the place where the lane leading 
down to the bookshop was, he found himself stopping again 
‘What the devil’s the matter with me'” he thought ‘I feel as if a 
lot of invisible wires were pulling me back to this town ' Don’t 
the spints want me to take Urquhart’s manusenpt to him'* Am 
I like Wilham of Delorame, in Scott’s poem, with the wizard’s 
volume under my arm'” 

He looked at his watch It was already half-past eleven It 
would be after twelve when he got to the manor-house, and the; 
Squire would undoubtedly want to keep him for lunch ‘He’d 
want to do that all the more if I gave him back his two hundred ' 
He’d be in a royal good temper with me ’ 

He stood hesitating at this famihar pomt, where he had so often 
hesitated before This, however, was the first time he had done 
so on leaving Blacksod ‘I don’t think it would seem absurd to 
Chnstie,’ he said to himself, ‘if I went in for half an hour before 
gomg out there'* I don’t suppose it would make her feel that 
anything was wrong in Preston Lane'*’ He put these questions 
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to himself \\hile lie stood facing the east wind, turning up his 
collar witli one hand, as he clutched stick and manuscript with the 
other, and as he did so he thought once more of William of 
Delorame burdened with the magician's book 

It always gave Wolf a peculiar thrill thus to tighten his gnp 
upon his stick, thus to wrap himself more closely m his faded over- 
coat Objects of this kind played a queer part in his secret life- 
illusion His stick was like a plough-handle, a ship’s rudder, a 
gun, a spade, a sword, a spear His threadbare overcoat was like 
a mediaeval jerkin, like a monk’s habit, like a classic toga' It gave 
him a pnmeval delight merely to move one foot m front of the 
other, merely to piod the ground with his stick, merely to feel 
the flapping of his coat about his knees, when this mood pre- 
dominated It always associated itself with his consciousness of 
the histone continuity -so incredibly charged with marvels of 
dreamy fancy - of human beings moving to and fro across the 
earth It associated itself, too, with his deep, obsUnate quarrel 
with modern inventions, with modern machinery, and his resolve, 
as far as his ow n life was concerned, to outwit this modermty - not 
merely to resist It, but to outwit it-byacunmngas subtle as its own' 
Damn these indecisions^ This accursed difficulty of deciding, of 
deciding anything at all, seemed to have grown into an obsession 
with him To have to decide that was the worst misery on earth ' 

He felt a stiong reluctant c to see Chnstie just after he had 
quarrelled with Gerda What hit him now most of all was not her 
streaming face at the end, nor that mysterious threat, which he 
supposed referred to Weevil, but the single big tear he had ghmpsed 
on the back of his hand when he shut their dresser drawer 
What he fooled himself now into believing to be his motive when 
he did tear himself from that fatal parting of the ways and humed 
down towards the shop, was his unwilhngness to be landed for 
lunch with Urquhart ‘I’ll catch him about two,’ he thought 
‘That’s the lowest pulse of the day' And I’ll get home to tea and 
make it up with Gerda at the highest pulse of the day '’ 

An instinctive desire to avoid setting eyes on Mr Malakite 
led him to go straight to the side door What was his surpnse 
when he found that little postern wide open * There was the narrow 
flight of stairs leading straight up to Christie’s room' 

This time he did not hesitate Stick in one hand, manusenpt 
in the other, he ran up those stairs There was Christie’s door, 
also wide open' He entered and called her name, softly and 
tenderly No answer' He passed through the alcove mto her 
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bedroom The cold grey hght lay upon her counterpane like the 
first hght of the mormng upon a smoothed-out wmdmg-sheet 
As he came out, he caught a ghmpse of himself in that Merhmsh 
mirror, and the expression upon his face gave him an unpleasant 
shock Returmng to her room, he softly closed the door Then he 
went to the fire and stood in front of it, warming his hands 
There was a tmy bowl of white violets on the mantelpiece, with 
two pnmroses among them, one fully out, the other m bud 
He bent forward and smelt this fragile bunch of flowers, and it 
was as if he had inhaled the very fragrance of its owner’s soul 
Then, led on rather by a nervous restlessness than by cunosity, 
he began wandermg about the room, turmng over books and 
papers Suddenly, as he ran the tips of his fingers along the 
famihar books on her shelves, he came upon a large, thin exercise- 
book wedged in between Spinoza and Hegel This he pulled out 
and mechanically opened, his mind still thinkmg more of Gerda 
and the two hundred pounds than of what he was doing But 
after glancing at a sentence or two in an idle fashion, all at once 
he began readmg furtively and guiltily, standing motionless where 
he was and turning the pages with the feverish excitement of a 
sacrilegious thief 

He had not failed to remark the word ‘Slate’ wntten in large 
pnnted letters on the first page of the exercise-book, but what he 
was now reading was in the middle of the book, and it was one 
particular paragraph that caused him to draw in his breath with 
a famt rasping suction It read more hke notes for a book than 
anything else, but that might be her style 

‘Shame ^ She felt nothing of the kmd* Human tradition 
meant little to her Sacred guilt Forbidden thresholds Just 
custom’ Just old moss-covered milestones of custom’ But the 
silence that followed when his footsteps died away^ Drops, 
one, two, three, four four drops Drops of acid on the 
grooves of a waxed pattern A girl’s excited senses rousing 
desire m old age What a cunous thing ' Filmy butterfly-wings 
waving and wavmg, and old cold lust responding Cunous, not 
ternble A cheimcal phenomenon Interestmg in a special way 
The opposite of te^ous routine' Something starthng and 
pnmeval But how cunous that a girl’s senses, excited firom one 
direction, should wave signals m another ' Unconscious Totally 
unconscious Butterfly-wings quivenng Do thoughts come and 
go m some stiange “substance” called mmd or are they all 
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there IS ^ Memoiy What is memory if there’s no “substance” ? 

She shd down the old slippery groove mto the old deep 
hole Forgetting A girl dissecting memory and forgetting her 
shame' Why shouldn’t she forget? He was a very old man In 
a few years, perhaps in less than a year, she would be lookmg 
at his dead face few years more and somebody else would 
be looking into kei dead face “To live so as to regret nothing 
It must have been a young man who said that A man, anyway 
Remorse as man’s prerogative ' Nature It was in Nature that 
girls hid themselves and covered their heads Nature has no 
remorst Nature has no “substance” beliind her thought 
Thoughts without “substance ” One two three 
Three diops of acid in a giooved, waxed pattern? The girl 
smiled into her mother’s mirror Thoughts without “substance ” 
Butterfly-wings quivenng Unconscious signals Little fool 
The old man meant nothing at all It was all your - ’ 

Wolf was intcnupted in his rcadmg by the sound of a door 
slamming below and by quick steps upon the stairs He closed the 
exercise-book and tlirust it back In his haste, however, he put it a 
shelf higher Not only so, but he left it lying on the top of books 
instead of among them 1 hen he went over to the fireplace 
Chnstie came rushing in, her arms full of packages, her face 
glowing with the self-satisfaction of a girl who has done some 
adroit shopping 

‘Wolf' You fnghtened me'* She panted a little and laid 
down her parcels on the table Then she snatched off her hat and 
dropped it on the top of the books 

*Fm so sorry, my dear'’ he said lightly, taking her by the 
shoulders and lassing her hot forehead, ‘but I found the door open 
and came up \ou don’t mind, Chns, do you?’ 

He was dismayed to see her eyes turn, like the needle of a com- 
pass, straight to the bookcase 

‘You’ve been reading it'’ she cned, breaking away from him 
and rushing to the shelf Hurnedly she possessed herself of the 
exercise-book Twisting the thing in her fingers till it became a 
ventable trumpet of judgment, she struck the table with the end 
of It ‘Wolf*’ she cned, ‘I’m ashamed of you' I knew I’d left it 
out' I always put it away because of father, but I knew I’d left 
It out* Directly I saw the door was shut, I thought, “Father’s in 
there, and I’ve kft it out And now it's you who've done it ' 
Oh, Woll, how could you, how could you?’ 
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Perhaps never in his life - not even when he had to appear 
before that College Board in London to be reprimanded for his 
crazy mahce-dance - had he felt so humihated 

‘I’m sorry, Ghnsbe '* he blurted out ‘It was wrong of me I 
did It somehow I don’t know ' without meamng to ’ He 
made a feeble movement towards her, where she stood by the 
edge of the table, her chin raised high, her eyes literally flashing, 
the curved Imes of her lips much redder than usual ' He had never 
never seen her look so beautiful But her anger frightened and 
paralysed him 

‘I only read a word or two, Chns just one sentence . 
that’s all ’ 

She swept the table with her doomsday-trumpet Backwards 
and forwards she swung it, as if drawing a furrow in windy sand, 
and under its stroke the httle volume of Hydnotaphia went whirhng 
to the floor, where it lay face downwards at Wolf’s feet 
Wolf shufiied backwards, expecting at any moment to see his 
own manuscript follow Urn-Bunal The thought of the heron’s 
feathei rushed through his mind, but he didn’t dare to move lest 
he should vex her further Foolishly he clenched and unclenched 
his fingers and stared at the band round her waist 

‘I’d hke to go away from you both'’ she cried passionately 
‘I’d hke to go away, far from everyone, where no one could find me '’ 
‘I’m very sorry, Chnstie,’ he repeated helplessly 
‘To read it,’ she began again, ‘when I wasn’t there and when you 
knew what I felt •’ Her voice grew husky now and choked in the 
utterance Then a shiver went through her and her shght frame 
stiffened With a long, scrutinizing look she seemed to stare right 
through his fumbhng, bewildered consciousness 

‘I’ll go, Christie,’ he murmured ‘Don’t be too angry I say I 
was wrong to do that I’ll go now I only came in for a mmute ’ 
She dropped the exerase-book upon the table, and pressing 
both hands upon her face, she drew them apart, against her cheeks 
and eyebrows, stretching the soft skm tight in a grotesque dis- 
tortion Whm her hands fell, after this, he noticed that the anger 
had gone out of her Her expression had become gentle and sad 
‘What’s that she said, in a low voice, pointing to Mr Urquhart’s 
manuscnpt Wolf humedly stooped down and picked up Hydno- 
tapha He caught sight of the feather, lymg safe between the leaves, 
as he put it on the table 

‘The “History of Dorset,” ’ he said eagerly ‘That awful book, 
you know ’ 
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He tried to speak facetiously 

‘I gave the old chap’s lechery a twist in my own direction It’s 
still pretty awful, but it’s not just pure bawdiness any more In fact, 
I’d hke some people I know to read it It’s feroaous It’s like Swift ’ 
Over Chnstie’s expressive face, its whiteness blotched by faint 
led marks from the violent usage she had given it, flitted a tender, 
ironical smile 

‘Tm're like Swift, Wolf,’ she murmured, ‘coming into people’s 
rooms and poking among their thmgs ’ 

‘There, Chns' See what you think of it,’ he cned, pushmg the 
great parchment-bound book towards her 

But she only mechanically turned over its pages 
‘It’s nearly a year since I began it, Chris It’ll be a year ago 
next Fnday, when I arnved gomg by the date, that’s to say ’ 
She bent her head above the white parchment-covered book - 
It was really a form of ledger-book, that he had bought at the 
stationer’s in High Street, but he preferred it to a pile of loose 
sheets - and when she hfted her face again, she had an expression 
exactly hke a young archaic piiestess 

‘Next Saturday, then,’ she said, ‘isn’t only your sister’s wedding- 
day ' It’s the anniversary of your hrst coming to this room 
of our first meeting ’ 

He made a second rather nervous movement towards her But 
she repelled him by taking up the parchment-bound book again 
‘I’m glad you went back to this,’ she said thoughtfully ‘I 
always had an instinct that Urquhart would do you some harm 
if you didn’t do what he wanted ’ 

Wolf laughed a forced laugh ‘You unscrupulous little thing' 
What if Urquhart were the Devil ought I to go back to him 

just the same'” 

Chnstie shrugged her thin shoulders ‘My mother used to tell 
me,’ she said, ‘that all angels could turn into demons, and all 
demons could turn into angels ’ 

‘Merlm and hu mother •’ he threw out, but his face was as grave 
as her own ‘Chnstie'’ he cned suddenly, after a pause, ‘why 
couldn’t you and I have a day off together, away from here some- 
where'’ Couldn’t we go down to Weymoudi, for mstance'* Say 
next Sunday, when the wedding’s over" Cerda’s raotlier always 
likes to have her come round sometime on Sunday, so we 
shouldn’t feel she was - ’ 

He was mteriupted by a querulous voice calhng Christie’s 
name from the bottom of the stairs 
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After what he had read in that e\eicise-book he had a funny 
shyness about catching the girl’s eye But she swept this aside 
with subhme unconsaousness He couldn’t tell whether she even 
felt his embarrassment 

‘Good-bye, my dear'’ she said with a perfectly candid and affec- 
tionate smile ‘Father’s getting impatient for his dinner Poor 
father' He’ll have to wait three-quarters of an hour well, 
perhaps forty minutes '’ Thus speaking, she drew Wolf by the 
hand to the door He had already snatched up all his belongings 
‘Off with you’’ she whispered ‘Quick' Qmck' Quick' Father 
would want you to stay, and I don’t hke dinners trots'' 

He could hear her moving the saucepan over her stove in 
the alcove, as he ran down the shaky back stairs His desire to 
escape from her room without seeing Mr Malakite was stronger 
now than it had been to reach her room without seeing him 
Little did he notice of the people or of the thmgs he passed, as he 
walked away from the bookshop ' Once out of Evershot Road, 
however, his feet dragged slowly What he had read in ‘Slate’ - 
those short, compact sentences - passed through his mmd like 
depraved choirboys m white surplices ‘Have I done what she 
hinted'*’ he said to himself ‘Have I troubled her senses by my 
advances and retreats, until she’s lost something that it’s essential 
for a girl to have'*’ 

He groaned aloud as he walked, and trailed his stick along the 
ground ‘What will the upshot be if that old man has begun 
persecutmg her liJce that^’ 

Bitterly now he reverted to his childish fancy, that his stick was 
like WiUiam of Delorame’s spear As he shuffled along, he began 
a deadly interior survey of his mental state lake a black fly 
crawlmg upon walls and ceilmg, his consaousness set off to explore 
Its own boundaries ‘I have no certamty,’ he thought ‘I don’t 
beheve m any reality I don’t beheve that this road and sky are 
real I don’t beheve that the mvisible worlds behmd this road and 
sky are any more real than they are' Dreams withm dreams' 
Everything ij as I myself create it I am the wretched demiurge 
of the whole spectacle Alone alone alone' If I 
create lovelmess, there u lovehuess If I create monstrosity, there 
IS monstrosity' I’ve got to move this creakmg machinery of my 
nund into the nght position, and then all follows Then I can 
stop that old man from persecutmg Christie Then I can make 
Gerda happy without the two hundred '’ 

A bleak, satumme disgust with the primary conditions of all 
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human life took possession of him The insane fancy took posses- 
sion of him that he knew something at this moment of what the 
gmlty lonely Power behind Life knew, as it drove towards its 
purpose Was he himself, then, in league with this merciless thing, 
that from his deepest heait he cursed^ Did he know what It felt, 
confronted by aU these shadow worlds, dream within dream, each 
of them unstable as smoke and reflecting only thought nothing 
but circles of thought'^ 

Just as when his ‘mythology’ was upon lum he felt life surging 
with magical streams of sweet, green sap, so now it seemed as rf 
he could sink through world after world and find them all bhghted, 
all poisoned, all corroded by some perverse defect The only 
comfort was that they were all equally phantasmal' Nothing was 
real except thoughts in conscious minds, and all thoughts were 
corrupted 

Had Gerda really meant by those final words that she would 
renew her relation with Bob Weevil^ His nund visuahzed Bob 
Weevil now with an obsessed mtensity He saw his face, his 
clothes, his yellow boots He saw his heavy gold watch-chain Did 
the saints teach that one ought to love, as well as pity, every hving 
souP He could pity Bob Weevil Bob Weevil had not asked to be 
bom any more than he himself had But to love the Bob Weevils 
of the world ^ Well' The great saints could do that could 
see the tragic necessity of birth branding the forehead of each child 
of Adam with a ghastly uniqueness ' But it was too much to ask 
of km too much 

It was at this moment m his abstracted progress that Wolf was 
confronted by nothing less than the entrance to the httle driveway 
- pompously entitled ‘private lane’ - that led to the villa of Bob 
Weevil’s father 

‘It must have been this,' he thought to himself, ‘that, hke a letter 
at the door, brought the water-rat to my mmd'’ 

Led by a sudden impulse that he made no attempt to explain 
to himself, he proceeded to walk up this ‘pnvate lane ’ The east 
wind moaned forlornly through the laurel bushes on either side of 
the path ‘He’s invaded my pnvacy often enough,’ he thought 
‘Why shouldn’t I invade his for once?’ 

‘Is Mr Weevil Mr Weevil at home he enquired 
of the maid who opened the door. She had fi:iendly blue eyes, 
this maid, but she looked amused and astonished to see him 

TH go and see if Mr Bob has come m,’ she said, 'Will you take 
a chair, sir?’ 
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She went off, and Wolf sal down obediently The place was 
leitainly the coldest, the most cheerless, the most forbidding 
entrance hall he had ever waited in T prefer the Mrs Torp kind 
of house to this*’ he thought, as he fidgeted upon his glaaal chair 
and shifted his shoulders to avoid its pseudo-antique mouldings 
Wearily he fixed a lack-lustre eye upon a heavy marble slab 
that stood opposite him, supported by carved alabaster columns 
T suppose,’ he thought savagely, as he struggled against a wave of 
overpoweiing gloom, ‘I suppose Bob Weevil hardly extends his 
interest in ladies’ legs to alabaster sphinxes •’ 

Not a single object in this entrance hall pleased him As for 
the gryphon-clawed feet upon which those alabaster ankles rested, 
he could feel them raking and combmg at his very bowels > He 
hugged his parchment-book, he clutched his stick, but he no 
longer felt like Wilham of Delorame He felt more hke the 
kmght’s dwarf, who vamshed from sight altogether at last, callmg 
out, ‘Lost' lost' lost'’ 

Nothing mellow or finendly, nothing either rustic or urbane, 
seemed to have touched, even remotely, the devastating pomposity 
of this furmture There was a tiny, shapeless curl of dust at the 
side of one of those gryphon-claws , and he looked at it with positive 
relief There was somethmg reassunng about it' It might have 
been in a cottage, m a shed, m his own parlour ' It was a sign that 
he had not been transported mto a place firom which there was no 
outlet 

But even this bit of dust - dust being somethmg that at least had 
an authentic place m human history' - failed to support him just 
then in what threatened to become a ventable dissolution of his 
bemg' The spiritual ‘aura’ emanatmg firom the Weevil mansion 
attacked him like a miasma of desolation, blendmg itself with 
Gerda’s anger, with what he had read m Christie’s exercise-book, 
and with the thought of havmg to face Mr Urquhart The 
strength seemed to ebb out of him Slowly he rose to his feet, 
and turmng his eyes firom the marble slab, he stared now at a 
gilded table, with a fringed mat upon it, supporting a bronze 
tray contaimng a sohtary black-edged calhng-card 
He leaned upon his stick and contemplated that card m an hyp- 
nosis of misery. Life seemed entirely composed of weeping faces, 
old men sneaking up bedroom-stairs, tombstones with spittle 
tnckhng down, and black-edged caUing-cards He felt as if the 
First Cause of the Umverse were a small, malignant grub, radia- 
ting a deadly blight m withenng, centrifugal air-waves' 
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He shifted the weight of the book a little He shifted the balance 
of his stick He felt as if, with stick and book, he were journeying 
through space, while the mahcious grub, out of whose ill-humour 
time and space were bom, aimed a sour-smelhng sqmrt at him 
At this moment Bob Weevil himself came hurrying down the 
staircase Wolf moved across the hall to meet him, thinking m his 
heart, ‘The simpleton must have been tnckmg himself out all this 
while •’ for certamly the smt, the tie, the collar, the socks, the shoes, 
worn by the ‘water-rat’ this Saturday afternoon, were at the very 
top of Blacksod fashion' 

The young man humedly apologized for keepmg his visitor 
waiting Mr Weevil, Semor, it appeared, was already eatmg his 
imdday meal, but Bob had ordered an extra place to be set, and 
would Mr Solent honour them with his company^ 

The lunch or dinner that followed was something that fixed 
itself mdehbly m Wolf’s memory He deaded afterwards that it 
was only his preceding struggle with the inert mahce of the 
inanimate in that appalling hall that gave him the power to carry 
the thing through' Carry it through, however, he certainly did, 
and with an adroitness that amazed himself For he received a 
starthng shock at the very begmmng The presence of the old 
dotard at the head of the table, mumbling and spluttermg over 
his food with imbecile gluttony, did not prevent Bob Weevil firom 
laying every one of his ‘cards,’ if so they could be called, flat down 
before his successful nval' It appeared that Lobbie Torp had 
turned up half an hour ago - ‘when I was with Christie '’ thought 
the visitor - with a note from Cerda minting Bob to go for a walk 
with her that afternoon, ‘as Mr Solent was away and she felt 
lonely ’ Bob Weevil commumcated this occurrence shamelessly, 
as if It were all natural enough ‘I suppose,’ thought Wolf, ‘it’s 
perfectly natural to him It’s probably not the first time she’s 
sent for him like this'’ It also struck him that Bob Weevil was 
propitiating him by introducing a note of humorous, mascuhne 
camaradene, while at the same time he was lettmg it be clearly 
seen that he regarded this unexpected event as a personal tnumph 
‘Can It have been, alter all,’ Wolf thought, ‘just a piece of 
incredibly subtle cunmng, worthy of the father of all water-rats, 
that chat about the maddemngness of girls’ legs? And had Cerda 
too, after her fashion, fooled him, as men have been fooled since 
the begmmng of the world'*’ 

Following Bob Weevil presently mto his own *den,’ Wolf thought 
he had never seen so many actresses’ photographs as he now beheld, 
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and it gave him a reaction in favour of Mr Urquhart’s vice, as 
he tried to avoid this concentrated femimne ogling from every 
wall ' However ' He was soon stretchmg himself out in a low 

deck chair comfortably enough, while his mind, as he hstened to 
his host’s excited volubihty, took its soundings of the situation 

Things were always returning upon him, he thought, m great 
irrevocable curves A year ago he had found Gerda and Weevil 
in close association A year ago he had been introduced by that 
old man to his daughter, and now, after all the mtervenmg 
changes and chances, Mr Malakite was there still, at Chnstie’s 
side, and Mr Weevil was here still, tncked out in his best, ready 
for a walk with Gerda' It gave him a disconcerting feehng, all 
this, as if he had been wasting his time m a maze, that perpetually 
led him round and round to the same point' 

He wondered that it didn’t stake Mr Weevil as somewhat odd, 
that Gerda should be talkmg of ‘loneliness’ and ‘Mr Solent being 
away,’ when here was Mr Solent, drifting casually round, up 
‘private drives,’ within half a mile of her' But appaiently Mr 
Weevil felt that Saturday was a day dedicated to the erratic 
wandenngs of desire-dnven humamty ' At any rate he took it all 
for granted, with the easiest facetiousness, when Wolf finally 
shook hands with him in the ‘pnvate road’ and made off towards 
King’s Barton 

It was with many queer sensations that he stood at last under 
that well-known histone porch, waitmg for the answer to his ring 
A year ago next Friday he had come to this place ' How hard it 
was to think of it all as only a year ' It seemed to him as if something 
m this Dorset air had the power to elongate the very substance of 
Time 

Roger Monk opened the door to him Wolf could see at once 
that something unusual was m the wmd The eye of the man 
‘from the Shires’ was hunted and startled 

‘What’s wrong, Roger'* Has anythmg happened'*’ He put all 
tlie nonchalance he could muster mto this question, but m his 
heart he felt discomfortable misgivings Roger Monk carefully 
and gravely bolted the great door He had the air of a man who 
bars out an army of enemies 

‘He’s up there with him He’s been giving him a bottle of that 
Malmsey, same as he gave you, sir, but I don’t like it when he 
dunks with any strange party, saving, of course, yourself and his 
lordship ’ 

‘Who’s with him ■* Who are you talking about enqmred Wolf 
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Mr Monk bent his head down a httle, so as to bring his face 
nearer to his interlocutor 

‘I don’t like the way he’s talking to Squire,’ he whispered ‘I’m 
glad you’ve a-come, sir Maybe you’ll be able to do something 
to stop him ’ 

‘Who w he asked Wolf again 

‘Mr Otter, sir,’ said the servant, straightening his back ‘Not 
your Mr Otter, if I may say so the other gentleman, sir ’ 

‘Jason, you mean^’ 

The man nodded 

‘He’s been using words to Squire such as I never thought to hear 
spoke to he by a human hp ’ 

‘What’s Jason been saying. Monk ^ I don’t see that it’s any good 
my going up there, if tliey’re both drunk ^ I know how strong that 
wme IS ’ 

The man’s face showed consternation 

‘Oh, Mr Solent, you wouldn’t desert us when you’ve come back 
to us^ come back at the moment we need you as never was ' 
Let me have your coat, sir I’ll take your parcel, sir ’ And he laid 
an almost compulsory hand upon the manuscnpt book which 
Wolf was still clutching 

‘I’ve brought this book for Mr Urquhart,’ said Wolf, submitting 
to have his coat and stick taken away, ‘but what’s the use, if he’s 

‘His book, sir^ His book^ Is that his book?’ cned the agitated 
giant, throwing Wolf’s coat down on an oaken chest and approach- 
ing him as if he held a precious animal in his arms ‘Ghost of 
Jesus' What a day is this day ' Wnt and copied by handiwork' 
Ghost of Jesus ' But I’m glad to see this day '* 

His excitement was so great that he ran his fingers along the 
surface of the great ledger, strokmg it as if it had a head and a tail ' 

‘Gome along upstairs, Mr Solent' This is what my master has 
need of Come along upstairs, Mr Solent •’ 

Wolf followed his enormous figure as he strode up the stately 
Jacobean ascent, his hand on the carved balustrade When they 
were outside the library door, the man paused and whispered in 
an inaudible voice 

‘I beg your pardon ?’ repeated Wolf, for behind that closed door 
he began to catch the murmured sound of voices ‘I can’t bear 
what you say, Roger'* 

The man raised his voice a httle, with a nervous sideways glance 
at the closed door 

T took the hbei ty of asking you, sir, whether you’d step mto the 
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kitchen before you leave us Old Man Round’s down theie with 
Miss Elizabeth They caught some lad or other fishing out o’ 
season in Lenty Pond, and they’ve come to show Sqmre a mon- 
strous perch this lad hooked up I dursn’t say nothing, because of 
he in there’ - and the man jerked his thumb towards the door - 
‘but maybe they’d hke for you to see the fish I only mention it, 
as Miss Martin and our maid be gone to Weymouth for the day 
so if you’d walk straight in on us, sir, afore you leave, ’twould 
be a kindness •’ 

‘Certainly I will, Roger I’ll be very glad to as long as I 
don’t have to eat that fish •’ 

Monk displayed a more earnest gratitude m his gipsy-eyes than 
the occasion seemed to warrant; and then, opening the door wide 
With a sudden jerk, he announced in a louder voice than usual, 
‘Mr Solent to see you, sir •’ 

As the door shut belund him Wolf had a momentary feehng 
that the man was there still, holding fast to the handle, to bar any 
pamc-stncken retreat But what he saw now swept Monk and 
his movements completely out of Ins consciousness 

Humedly he moved forward towards tlie two figures at the 
fireplace 

They were in the same position as he himself and the Squire 
had been on that memorable day of the contract, but now, with 
this finished book under his left arm and the two-months-old 
cheque in his nght pocket, the curve of recurrence leered at him 
with a sly difference 

Between the two men was the same table, with the same empty 
decanter upon it, and the logs upon the hearth seemed to glow 
with the same hght But Jason, mstead of being seated, was 
standing erect, his fingers tappmg the table’s edge and his eyes 
burning with a black intensity 

‘The Malmsey,’ thought Wolf, ‘has loosened his tongue He 
looks like an avenging demon * 

What gave Wolf an especial shock was the way Mr Urquhart 
himself was sittmg He sat, mdeed, bolt upnght, but he had 
twisted himself in some odd fashion to the side of his chair, against 
the arm of which his back was pressed hard. His thin legs were 
at an acute angle to his Napoleomc paundi, a distortion that 
endowed both stomach and legs with a disturbmg separate identity 

The final token of abnormality m the man’s appearance was not 
connected with his body, however, but with his head, for to Wolf’s 
consternation the glossy black hair upon his scalp had moved, 
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moved about an eighth of an mch, pushing the partmg over to 
the wrong place 

Mr Urquhart’s mouth was open, but this was not all, for his 
thm hps were inward-drawn over the nms of his gums, and there 
was a stanng intensity of outrage in his face, worthy to be com- 
pared with that pecuhar expression which the sculptor Scopas 
used to lay upon the hollow eye-sockets of his figures • 

Both men were far too engrossed with what was occurring to 
do more than turn their eyes towards Wolf as he approached 
Mr Urquhart gave a perceptible shrug with his left shoulder 
Jason’s cheek flushed duskily But not another sign did either 
make to greet him 

‘You think you are different from other people,’ Jason was 
saymg, as Wolf came and stood by Mr Urquhart’s side ‘You 
think you have deeper feehngs, because you own this big house 
and keep these servants' You think your ideas are wonderful, 
because you’ve got a great hbrary You think you have more 
respect than other people, because you’ve got money to buy it 
You only asked me here and gave me this wme because those 
London newspapers praised me You’ve always hated me You’ve 
paid your man to spy on me You’re not a bit different from your 
fnend Round You like good meals You like watching boys bathe 
You hke warming your feet by your fire and thinkmg how great 
you are because your father Irft you some foreign wine ' You’re 
exactly the same as everyone else, except that you’ve got an ugher 
face You make a mystery of your life, when there’s nothing in it 
to boast about except worrying people with your nasty fanaes ' 
You think your life is grand and devilish, when all you are is a 
silly old man with a boy’s death on your conscience Yes, on your 
conscience, but no more onyour conscience than on anyone else’s ' 
He wasn’t upset by you He hardly gave you a thought Tou 
weren’t his fnend He used to laugh at you with his real fhends' 
He only thought of you as a silly old man who liked his meals and 
his glass, just as everyone does That’s aU you are You’re no 
wonderful, mysterious man of evil You’re an ugly-faced pantaloon 
, just greedy and stupid That’s what he thought of you, when 
he gave you any thought at all ' Why did you ask me to come here 
to-day'* Only because you heard that Lady Lovelace had been to 
see me, and ^at there was an essay about me and my art in the 
Illustrated London Hews' You think it’s grand to have a head- 
^rdener as a servant, so that you can say, “Rmg the bell, if you 
please ' Get me a bottle of foi eign wine, if you please Everyone 
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knows the real reason you pay that man to hang around Only 
because you like to feel gentlemanly and refined m comparison 
with a great bully hke that' Here’s your new assistant come to 
ask for his pay, for copying out your hquonsh tales ' Do you think 
he takes any mterest in you really, or cares a farthmg for your 
wnting^ Not a jot, not a jot not any more than - ’ 

Wolf interrupted him at this pomt by flinging down the great 
white ledger-book on the table The two glasses tinkled One of 
them hit the side of the decanter with a silvery reverberation Jason 
turned a stony face towards him Mr Urquhart blinked his eyes, 
moistenedhishps with the tipofhis tongue, closedhis mouth, andshot 
at him a look like that which an expenenced trapper, his right arm 
in the jaws of an mfunated bear, might cast towards a faithful dog ' 
‘There’s your book, sir’’ cned Wolf, completely disregarding 
Jason ‘I finished it last night and brought it straight up to you 
It’s really somethmg this that we’ve done together' If 
we can get it pnnted I beheve it’ll make an impression even on 
Otter’s attention ’ 

‘Otter’s attention’ seemed, certainly at that moment, paralysed 
by the great parchment-covered volume, lying on the Malmsey- 
stained table 

Very slowly he bent down and opened it at random, letting half 
the pages lean against the decanter ‘You wnte like a person who 
knows Greek,’ he said gravely to Wolf Wolf bowed 
*I know Greek too well,’ he rephed significantly 
‘He means he knows what’s made you abuse me like this, eh^ 
what, Solent^’ And the Squire jerked himself into a normal 
position, straightenmg out his legs under the table and leamng 
back with a deep sigh of rehef 

Wolf felt an absurd, an almost sentimental desire to lay his hand 
on his employer’s head and adjust that uxmatural partmg So it 
was a wig he wore, after all , at least some of it was a wig ' 

Jason bent down still lower over the book, holdmg the p^es 
back with two of his fingers while his hps mutely repeated the 
paragraph he had chanced upon 

‘I hope you haven’t brought me mto this History of yours,’ 
he remarked, after a pause ‘I don’t like to be abused any better 
than Mr Urquhart does ’ He straightened himself and placed 
his hands behind his back ‘I expect,’ he went on, ‘I wouldn’t 
have talked to you hke that, Mr Urquhart, if you hadn’t given 
me your best wine For your second-best wme I’d probably have 
flattered you as much as Solent docs'’ 
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The Squire disregaided this completely With a caressing and 
idpturous hand he began himself turning the pages, runmng his 
forefinger along certain sentences, as if he were bhnd and the 
letters stood out in rehef 

‘Are you tired with your walk^’ Jason remarked, addressing 
Wolf, and pohtely offering him his chair ‘I ought not to have 
abused anyone like that, especially anyone who has such good 
wme,’ he added, m a low meditative voice 

‘You’ll see how I’ve managed, sir, about the way it ends,’ said 
Wolf, still Itching to play barber to Mr Urquhart’s disorganized 
poll ‘It ends with the Puddletown madent, but I’ve added a sort 
of conclusion rather a bitter one, I fear, but I thought you 
wouldn’t mmd 

‘Wanted the last word, eh, me boy ^ It am’t the first time you’ve 
wanted that ' No, no, no, no Gad ' I have no objection ’’ As 

he spoke, the Sqmre hfted his head and stared haughtily at Jason 
‘Otter,’ he said And his tone caused dismay to Wolf, for he 
thought, ‘They’ll burst out again in a moment'’ ‘Otter,’ he said, 
‘I wish you’d do me the favour of opemng that wmdow over there ’ 
To Wolf’s surpnse Jason made no bones at all about obeymg 
this request He went off at once with firm, steady steps to one of 
the great mulhoned windows He went to the nearest one, not the 
one above Wolf’s old place of work, but one much nearer, and 
when he got to it he turned round, and, with somethmg almost 
resemblmg a finendly chuckle, he called out ‘I can’t work the 
machinery of these grand wmdows of youn' Shall I just unfasten 
It and let it swmg out^’ 

Mr Urquhart threw a most whimsical look at Wolf he 
seemed to have recovered firom Jason’s tirade very much as a 
piece of elastic that has been stretched to the breakmg pomt but 
has been released m time sinks back comfortably to its former state 
‘Unfasten it, my good man’’ he cned ‘Never mind what 
happens ' Unhook it and let it go I’ 

Jason shrugged his shoulders, and, seizmg the window-catch 
did exactly as he was bid The leaded casement swung heavily 
on ite hmges, was caught by the wind, and was blown wide open 
Into the room rushed such a blast of cutting east wind, that 
Jason came hurrymg back to the fire, chuckhng, hunchmg his 
back, and makin® a gnmace as if pursued by demons The pages of 
the open book upon the table fluttered hke burdock-leaves in astorm 
Wolf closed the volume and placed the empty decanter on top of it 
‘Now’s the moment,’ he thought, ‘to give him back the cheque.’ 
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Jason pulled a third chair towards the fire Mr Urquhart 
settled himself deep in his seat, complacent and impeiturbable, 
crossing his legs and swinging one of his slippered feet up and down 
in a manner that indicated complete self-assurance 
Wolf looked across the table at him ‘Yes, now’s the moment 
to do It,’ he repeated to himself As he made this decision, he 
thought of Bob Weevil, dressed m his smart suit, sitting with Gerda 
in their parlour ‘They’ll never go for a walk,’ he thought, ‘m this 
bitter wind ’ 

The whole hbrary seemed full just then of a mppmg air, and he 
noticed that both Jason and his host began turmng up their coat 
collars But the cold was rapidly sobering them That was one 
good thing’ It was certainly the moment to do it now, for the 
Squire’s expression had an iromcal aplomb that indicated tlie 
return of sobriety, and Jason had poured out apparently all his 
reservoir of black bile 

But, oh, how hard it was to do it ' He thought of Gerda’s longing 
for the pots and pans, the silver spoons, the carpet, the kitchen 
clock He thought mtensely of his own desire for a dozen bottles of 
Three Peewits gin Damn it all' The whole idea of giving it back 
was fantastic and superstitious Yes, that’s what it was - super- 
stitious And It was pure selfishness too Gerda was domg every- 
thmg for him - what nght had he to rob her of their earmngs ■* 
Those qmet evemngs she’d given him for the last two months 
were what had fimshed the job 

‘They’ve asked me to send them another volume of my writings,’ 
remarked Jason suddenly ‘What do you two advise me to say 
I’ve got to have, before I send it** Darnley thinks a hundred 
pounds wouldn’t be too much ’ 

‘Two hundred,’ murmured the Squire, with a sly glance at Wolf 
‘Let’s have your opimon, Solent,’ ointinued Jason ‘You’re 
one of these cunnmg dogs who know what’s whaf’ 

In a flash Wolf had jumped to his feet 
‘Mr Urquhart,’ he cned, pulling the bit of paper from his 
pocket and spreading it out before the Squire, ‘here’s that cheque 
you gave me ' I haven’t cashed it and I’m not going to cash it. I’ve 
doneyourworkfor my own pleasure. I don’twantapaany fordoing 
It' You see it’s the same cheque, don’t you^ Well here goes!* 
As he spoke he crumpled up the preaous sUp m his fingers, and, 
just as if he were retreating to make some tremendous leap, he 
stepped back a pace or two from the table 
The east wmd was whirling round and round the room} and 
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both of the men, sitting huddled by the fiie, hfted their heads 
to look at lum over their turned-up collars 

But as Wolf jumped back, crumpling the cheque, what he looked 
at was not the face of the Squire, but the face of Jason 

As he hfted his hand, something at the very bottom of his soul 
fought for release Jason’s face at that moment was a thing he had 
to challenge, to defy, to surmount The man’s eternal dension of 
him had suddenly swollen up, towering, topphng, tremendous 
like an ice wall It had been gathering weight, this wall, for 
months and months, and here it was' His impressions moved 
more rapidly at that moment than light-waves travelhng from 
Betelgeuse or from Algol, and one of these vibrations, flashing 
through his mmd, hinted to him that the menace to his ‘mythology’ 
which Dorsetshire had brought, came through Jason and not 
through Mr Urquhart 

‘Well here goes'* And he flung the crumpled-up bit of 
paper over the table, between the two men’s heads, straight at the 
blazmg logs ' 

His action would have fulfilled his intention to a nicety, if he 
had not neglected, for the second time that day, to take into 
account the power of that east wind 

The little ball of paper was caught midway, whirled m an 
elhpse, and neatly and accurately - with what nught have seemed 
demomac mtent - deposited in the centre of the Squire’s stomach ' 
Mr Urquhart secured this unintended missile as it rolled down 
between his legs, and laid it with a careless gesture upon die table 
in front of him 

Wolf made a dash forward, but stopped abruptly, and very 
deliberately the Squire unfolded the cheque and smoothed it 
out before him 

‘That’s just silly, me boy,’ he remarked calmly ‘No need to 
msult a person, when you’ve picked him out of the ditch ' That’s 
just rude and uncivil That’s unkind There you are '* And with a 
gesture as grandiose and pnneely as if he were returmng a rapier 
to a disarmed antagonist, he raised his arm and stretched out the 
thing for Wolf to take back 

Without a word Wolf submitted - received the shp of paper 
from that outstretched hand and replaced it in the identical pocket 
where it had lam since mormng 

As he did so, he was conscious of two donunant feehngs, a 
sensation of sickemng shame, as if he had been caught steahng a 
piece of silvm* firom die commumon-plate, and a puerile thrill of 
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delight to think of Gerda’s pleasure over the carpet, the clock, and 
the new spoons' 

As this event occurred, the countenance of Jason Otter relaxed 
into a thousand wnnkles Up went his hand to his mouth, to hide 
a chuckle worthy of Mukalog himself But the only comment he 
uttered was a murmured ‘Boss-eye'’ a preparatory-school 
expression that had not entered WolTs ears since his childhood in 
Ramsgard 

‘May I ask you to close that window again. Otter*’’ said Mr 
Urquhart m his silki est, tone, removmg, as he did so, with the tip 
of his finger, a drop of wine that had tnckled down fi:om the out- 
side of the decanter upon the cover of the manuscript 

While Jason was fumbhng with the wmdow, Wolf had begun a 
senes of preoccupied pacings, up and down, across and back, over 
the expanse of the room 

When the window was closed he stopped and spoke 

‘Monk tells me that Mr Round is m the kitchen sind has brought 
a fish to show you - a large perch - caught out of season Do you 
mind if I run in and see it before I go"^ I’m afraid I must be off 
now I’m glad you’re pleased with the look of our book, sir ' And 
I thank you for this money It was ridiculous of me to - ’ He 
broke off ‘I shall change it at Stuckey’s on Monday It’ll keep 
the pot boding splendidly, sir ’ 

The time that passed between his utterance of that final word 
‘splendidly’ and the entrance of all three of them into Mr 
Urquhart’s kitchen did not present itself to him in the Jform of the 
passing of so many mmutes It presented itself as one shattenng 
question, addressed by Wolf Solent to Wolf Solent, as to whether 
this crowmng defeat over the cheque had really done at last the 
thing he dreaded ' Would he find, when he took up his life again, 
that his ‘mythology’ was stone dead dead as Jimmy Redfem^ 

Beautiful in their blue-black mtensity, the great dark stripes 
over the metalhc scales of the perch - caught out of season - 
brought back to Wolf’s nund a certain mland pool, near Wey- 
mouth backwater, where he had once hooked a small specimen of 
this particular fish, which his father had made him throw back 
agam As it had swum away through the aqueous dimness, 
between two great branchmg pickerel-weed stalks, he had had an 
ecstasy in thinkmg of that lovely, translucent underworld, com- 
pletely different firom his, in winch, however, the pale-blooded 
mhabitants knew every hill and hollow,justas intimately-nor with 
such very different assoaahons either - as he knew his own woild 
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Spacious and noble was the kitchen at Barton Manor, but 
somehow, as Wolf took that fish into his hands and entered into 
the overpowenng emanation of its dead identity - its pale blood 
drops, Its sticky indescent scales, its mud-pungent smell - he was 
seized with a sudden shock of intense craving for that barren, 
brackish country around Weymouth where his ‘mythology’ had 
first been revealed to him ‘Which of us five men,’ he thought, 
‘is most like a fish^ It’s the best symbol of the Unutterable that 
there is •’ 

Laying the fish down, while Mr Round explained to the Squire 
and Jason how his mere had caught the poacher - and it turned 
out, as the innkeeper went on, that this poacher was none other 
than Lobbie Torp, who had been over there soon after dawn - 
Wolf stood aside, conversing with Miss Ehzabeth 

‘I congratulate you on your uncle’s recovery,’ he said ‘I often 
felt so sorry for you after that day we met at the pond ’ 

The ‘automatic young lady’ wetted her hps witli the tip of a 
httle snake-hke tongue and whispered something almost maudible 
Wolf drew back further with her till they weie out of hearing of 
the rest 

‘I don’t know why I should tell you this, Mr Solent,’ she said, 
with an air of sentimental hesitation 

‘I’m afraid I didn’t hear,’ he lephed rather coldly 
‘I don’t often tell strangers anythmg,’ she went on ‘But seemg 
your lady’s brother, at that time in the morning, and finding him 
with this fish and everything, put it in my head to tell you . . 

and then I heard you were here ’ 

‘I am sure I’m much obhged to you, Miss Round,’ he said, with 
a lack of cunosity that verged on impohteness ‘It’s very 
kind of you to remember me ’ 

But as he lifted his fingers to brush away a fly from his face. 
Miss Round, Mr Urquhart, Jason, Monk - all receded and faded 
before himi till they became small, insigmficant, waveiing shadows ' 
The smell of the dead fish, as he caught it fiom his raised hand, 
touched that spaaous kitchen and turned it into thin air In its 
place there appeared the hot, powdery sands by the King’s 
statue at Weymouth, the tethered donkeys, the goat-camages, 
tlie peaked bathing-machines In its place appeared the grass- 
green seaweed chnging to the black posts of half-obhterated 
breakwaters In its place appeared the bow wmdow of the draw- 
ing-room m Brunswick Terrace, where, m those early mornings, as 
he watched his grandmother’s maid sliake the duster over the sill, 
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there always hung a pecuhar odour of sun-dned woodwork, 
mmgled with the salt of the open sea ' 

‘Your wife’s father was there, sir,’ was what he hesird now, with 
at least a quarter of his mind ‘But he had been drinking and was 
all so mazed-like that he couldn’t hear what uncle and Monk 
were saying But I heard them, though they didn’t know I heard 
them And oh, Mr Solent, they’re all after you, they’re all watch- 
ing you like dogs at a rabbit-hole ' They’re just pushmg you on 
to It and that’s God’s truth *’ 

She had been whispering aU this witli flushed cheeks and an 
intense gaze fixed upon him 

Wolf’s attention began to return 

‘Pushing me on to what^’ he rephed, in equally low tones 
‘I were born m Barton,’ the girl whispered ‘I know every stick 
and stone of the place, but I didn’t know ’twere as bad as I learned 
It that day ’ 

‘What do you mean^’ he murmured 

‘They said,’ she continued rapidly, ‘that every Urquhart what’s 
hved at House smce Noll Cromwell’s reign has drove some young 
man mto Lenty Pond' They said ’twere only the Reverend 
Valley’s league with Jesus what made young Redfern die m’s bed, 
’stead of drowmng hisself ' They said for certain sure you’d be the 
one to go next All the aged folk m village do be watching for it, 
they said - them as is wise in what was and must be ' They said 
’twere a good day for King’s Barton when you came here, foreign 
as you be ' Uncle said there were Scripture for it He first knew 
there were Scripture for it, he said, when Mr Valley drove his 
voices away from his poor ears and he stopped worrymg “Some 
must go that way,” he said, “while pond be pond And if it ain’t 
I, ’twill be he,” he said I knew who ’twere they were talkmg of 
by their fleermg nods ’ 

The girl paused Wolf noticed that her eyes had grown hqmd 
and soft A feeling of undemable discomfort rose up within him 
‘What a superstitious idiot I am’’ he thought ‘The automatic 
young lady has taken a fancy to me, that’s all it is ' This is her way 
of starting an mtimacy Well, Miss Round,’ he said gravely, ‘I 
think It’s very mce of you to be so concerned about me But you 
can set your mind at rest All villages have these legends Be- 
sides who knows ^ I may be such a crafty scapegoat that 
I’ll bear the burden without turnmg a hair'’ 

She opened her mouth, she opened her blue eyes wide, she 
distended her httle round nostrils, 
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‘Go back where you came from, Mr Solent dear she wluspered 
‘Go back to London afore anyone can push you to it' I shivered 
in my bi easts, for fear for ’ee, when I saw how bitter cold that 
pond were m the horns of dawn ' ’Tweren’t only the sight of Lobbie 
Torp fishing agamst the law what made me shake I’ve thought 
of you and dreamed of you, Mr Solent, yes I have, and I’m not 
ashamed of it, ever smce I first set eyes on you 

Wolf glanced nervously across the kitchen, but what he heard 
and saw reassured him His singular interview with Miss Bess 
seemed totally disregarded by the others Jason was evidently 
propitiating Roger Monk with the most fawmng civihty, while 
the Sqmre and the mnkeeper were occupied in weighing the perch 
Wolf was impressed more than he could have foreseen by the 
girl’s manner, nor had he missed that poetical expression of hers - 
‘the horns of dawn ’ He began a humble and equivocal answer 
to her starthng outburst, trying to explain to her the subtle manner 
in which these wild rumours, drawing their sap from the human 
passion for the supernatural, gathered weight in the countryside 
He was a little dismayed, however, by the reckless response in his 
own fingers, which seemed to be reaprocating the ardent pressure 
of hers, as he bade her good-bye ' Had he lost all integnty of 
emotion, he asked himself, as he went across to take leave of the 
others’ Had his retention of that cheque underimned the whole 
digmty and self-control of his nature ’ Or was it tliat what he had 
accidentally discovered as to the Lesbiamsm of this strange girl 
appealed to somethmg perverse in his imagination’ 

Once out of the house, however ~ once clear of the bare raked- 
over flower-beds, beds whose patches of yellow crocuses and 
jonqml buds seemed shrinking back mto the eartli under that 
bitmg wind -he threw those feehngs from him and took the 
shortest way to the Blacksod road' This led him past the church- 
yard and the vicarage gate, and he scarcely knew whether his 
jarred nerves sympathized more vibrantly with the frostbitten 
population under the grass or with the obsessed httle pnest 
dnnktng his brandy amid all the trash in that desolate study ' 
When he got clear of tlie village he struck westward across the 
fields, so as to hit the upper road, and it was not till he reached 
Babylon Hill that he paused to take breatli There he deaded to 
skirt the edge of Poll’s Camp and avoid the more familiar descent 
into the town 

‘You tvo clown tliert,’ the demon witlun luni began mutleniig, 
as his glance swept over Blacksod, from Preston Lane to the Mala- 
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kite shop, ‘you two down there when are you going to stop 
rending me and tcanng my vitals’’ Tins was not the first time 
lately that he caught himself coupling Gerda and Christie to- 
gether ‘These Bess Rounds,’ he thought, ‘are a lot easier to 
manage than my two Repeating the syllables ‘my two’ with all 
the more bitter rehsh because of his reahzation of their outrageous- 
ness, Wolf began descending the westerly slope of Poll’s Camp, with 
theintention of discovenng someunorthodoxway ofstriking Preston 
Lane without having to walk the whole length of the High Street 

When he reached level ground he found he had to cross several 
enclosed orchards, which he did by scrambhng through three 
successive hedges Pncked by thorns, stung by nettles, his hands 
smeUing of the bitter sap of elder twigs, he made his way through 
those ancient enclosures, noting how their lichen-covered branches 
reproduced almost exactly the colour of the grey sky In spite of 
the bitter wind, he stopped in the middle of one of those orchards 
to crouch down over a patch of shimng celandines The valiant 
lustre of those starry petals in the dark green grass gave him a 
confused hope No scent had they in themselves , but as he pressed 
his forehead into the cold roots of the grass around them, the smell 
of the earth, sucked up through mouth and nostrils, entered into the 
very nerves of his soul with a long, shivenng, restorative poignance 

‘Is it dead’* he said to himself ‘Well, even if it ts, I’ve still got 
some sensations left'* When he thought in this way about his 
‘mythology,’ it was queer how he always endowed it with a visible 
shape He thought of it as ‘it,’ and this ‘it’ was always compelled 
to take the shape of large, succulent leaves, the leaves of a water- 
plant whose roots were hidden beneath fathoms of greenish- 
coloured water 

‘Some sensations left, even if it ts dead '* And he rose heavily to 
his feet and moved on 

He emerged mto a narrow, unused cart-track between over- 
grown, neglected hedges As he made his way down this path, 
treadmg on young nettles and upon old burdocks, he couldn’t help 
thmkmg how charged with a secret life of its own, different from 
all other places, a deserted lane hke this was ‘What a world it is 
m itself,’ he muttered, ‘any little overgrown path '* 

The cunous satisfaction which this secluded cart-track gave 
him caused him to stand still in the middle of the path The 
hedges sheltered him from the wmd Tlie spint of the earth called 
out to him from the green shoots beneath his feet Famt bird- 
notes kept sounding from unseen plac^ The cold sky prevented 
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them from completing their songs, but the stoicism of life in those 
feathered hearts refused to be silenced 

His consciousness, as he stood there, seemed to stretch out to all 
the reborn life in the whole countryside ‘Grood ts stronger than 
Evil,’ he thought, *if you take it on its simplest terms and set your- 
self to forget the horror ' It’s mad to refuse to be happy because 
there’s a poison in the world that bites mto every nerve After 
all, It’s short enough' I know very well that Chance could set me 
screaming hke a wounded baboon - every jot of philosophy gone ' 
Well, until that happens, I must endure what I have to endure ’ 
His mind returned again to the scene about him ‘What a 
world It IS, a httle overgrown path, espeaally in the spnng, when 
it isn’t choked up He tried to imagine what such a place must be 
to the rabbits, fieldmice, hedgehogs, slow-worms, who doubtless 
inhabited it ‘Very much what Lenty Pond is to its frogs and 
mmnows '’ he thought And then his mind, from visuahzing those 
remote backwater worlds, turned once more to Redfern 

‘I’m Redfern Number Two,’ he thought ‘There’s no gettmg 
over that ’ 

The path he followed soon emerged into the back premises of a 
small dairy-barton, and these in their turn opened out into one of 
the outlying streets of the town 
‘Redfern must have been an idiot,’ he thought, as he made his 
wav towards Preston Lane, ‘to contemplate drowmng himself 
over Urquhart’s mamas King’s Barton isn’t everything King’s 
Barton isn’t a shut-off world, hke that deserted path'’ 

He looked at his watch as he approached the door of his house 
Just five o’clock ' ‘Will she have got nd of him '* Will she be away 
and the place empty ^ She knew I was coming back to tea It will 
be the first time she’s ever done it, if she ts away ’ 

As he fumbled with the latch of the gate, he found that once more 
he was associating Gerda and Chnstie together 
There were four purple crocuses and two yellow ones in the 
flower-bed on his left, and, on his right, three impoverished 
hyaanth-buds, of a pinkish colour, and they all seemed to be 
doing their best to sink back into the earth out of a world that 
contained, among its possibilities, such a thing as this wmd' 

‘Is Bob Weevil in there with her'^^ he thought, staring at the 
crocuses till they ceased to be crocuses ‘He may not be but 
one thing is absolutely certain, and that is that Chnstie and the 
old man are havmg tea together' Ifnotnow, they will be,soon What 
more natural ■* “The dear father would with his daughter speak ” ’ 
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He did his best to peer into the parlour window, but the after- 
noon was so dark that all he could make out was a faint glow from 
the firelight 

He looked at the closed door and made a step towards it, but 
a leaden weight seemed to oppress the muscles of his arm He 
glanced down now at those wretched hyacinth-buds How miser- 
able they looked ' The strange thing was that he had the feehng 
now that to open this door would be opemng the other door too ' 

He stood hesitating, hstenmg to the wind whisthng along the 
ram-gutter upon the roof above him At last, with a violent effort 
of his will, he lurched forward, opened the door with a jerk, and 
walked mto the house 

The kitchen door was open, and from the middle of the hallway 
he could see the kettle steaming upon the stove The parlour 
door, however, was shut He hung up his coat and hat, and with a 
beating heart he opened the parlour door There, by a low red 
fire, with the tea-tray between them on the httle card table, sat 
Gerda and Bob Weevil, dnnkmg their tea 

He was conscious, as he entered, of an atmosphenc density in 
the room - a density that seemed both matenal and psychic 

‘The place smells of Bob Weevil’s new clothes,* he thought, 
moving forward towards them 

The young tradesman rose to greet him, but Gerda retained her 
seat 

‘You were so late that I thought I wouldn’t keep Bob waiting 
for his tea,’ she said, ‘but I’ve got your cup here, and it’s only just 
made ’ 

‘Bob was good enough to give me lunch,’ he remarked, ‘so you 
are nght to treat him mcely Sit down. Bob,’ And puUmg a 
third chair towards the table for himself, he held out his cup for 
Gerda to fill 

‘Well,’ he said, after he had tasted his tea, ‘I found Urquhart 
at home, and I met Jason there too oh, and a fhend of yours, 
too. Bob I Guess who that was •’ 

As he spoke, he tned to catch Gerda’s eye, but she successfully 
evaded the attempt 

‘I don’t mix with any such swells,’ remarked Weevil, with a 
facetious gnmace ‘I’ll try another piece of that cake, Mrs 
Solent, if you don’t mmd ’ 

The emphasis he laid on the words ‘Mrs Solent’ was jeermg 
and impudent 

‘It was Bess Roimd,’ Wolf brought out gnmly, ‘and the joke 
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of xt IS she’d come with a great perch that she’d found our Lobbxe 
catching out of season ’ 

Gerda flashed a glance at him that even in that dim hght was 
hke the blade of abiife 

‘Bessis no fnend of imne,’ said Weevil ‘She caughtthat fish herself, 
I’ve no doubt, and palmed it off on Lob Lob don’t need to go as 
far as Barton for his fish season or no season does he, Gerdie 

‘/don’t know, and none of us here know either,’ the girl rapped 
out ‘Lob does what he likes these days when he’s out of school 
He’s got to fish early, if he’s to fish at all ’ 

What came suddenly into Wolf’s head at tliat moment was 
an excited wondenng why it was that a fish once had been a 
symbol for Christ This thought, however, vanished as quickly 
as It arnved , and he soon found himself trying in vain to exchange 
an intimate look with Gerda More and more strongly, as he sat 
there sipping his one bitter cup of tea — he had no spint to ask for 
a second, no spirit to ask for more hot water - was the conviction 
growing upon him that something really senous had happened 
Gerda had a look on her face utterly different from any he had ever 
seen there It was a hard, reckless, unhappy look, resolute, 
reserved, indrawn She looked fiv e years older than when he had 
seen her asleep in her bed that mormng 

He furtively felt m his pocket, to make sure that the cheque was 
there still He had an uneasy feehng, after all those agitating 
occurrences, that he might have lost it He longed for the moment 
of Weevil’s departure, that he imght throw it into her lap ' 

‘What did you think of my poor old dad, Mr Solent’’ enquired 
the visitor, munching his cake with relish Wolf was consaous 
of a ndiculous insistent wonder as to when it was that Gerda had 
run over to Pimpernel’s for this luxury ‘He’s not much to look at 
when he’s at meals, or to hear from either,’ went on this pious 
offspnng, ‘but he takes notice after supper Last mght, for instance, 
if you’ll excuse my mentiomng it, he began jawing away hke a 
dissenting mimster about my having no purpose in hfe What’s 
your purpose m life, Gerdie’’ 

‘Iton’t talk nonsense. Bob,’ replied the girl 
‘What’s yours, Mr Solent ’’ pursued the incorngible young man, 
while Gerda was bending over the lamp 
Wolf had by this ume become so certam that somethmg fatal 
Md haj^pened, that m his nervousness it was very hard to restrain 
himself from a violent outburst 
‘Purpose?’ he repeated, and the word sounded pure nonsense 
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‘She must have given herself to him,’ he thought, ‘out of blmd 
anger, just to spite me' If it isn’t that, what is it** Something’s 
happened She’s either given herself to him or promised to ’’ 

‘Purpose he repeated aloud, turmng the word over in his mind 
as if it were a stone or a shell ‘I suppose to get at reahty through 
experience'* No' How shall I put it'* To eryoy reality 
through sensation'* I expect that’s it Through certain kinds of 
sensation ’ 

The illummated lamp threw its hght upon Gerda’s face as she 
resumed her seat 

‘What would you descnbe as your purpose. Bob'*’ he went on, 
thinkmg to himself ‘She’s gone through somethmg that’s startled 
and shocked her or she’s made up her mmd to go through it 
She’s not the same Gerda that I left this mormng with her face 
drenched with crying ’ 

Bob Weevil rose to his feet ‘My purpose is to get home to supper,’ 
he said ‘I told Dad last mght that it was to serve my God, and 
he told me not to be so cheeky so you see he’s not such a fool 
after all, the fiirmy old chap •’ 

Gerda displayed no emotion of any kmd on Weevil’s departure 
As soon as the door was shut upon him. Wolf produced Mr 
Urquhart’s cheque and pressed it into her fingers ‘You shall have 
your clock and your carpet and your spoons, and everythmg else, 
honey,’ he whispered, clutching her by the wnst 

They were back m the parlour now, and she smoothed out the 
crumpled piece of paper upon the tea-tray Then she folded it up, 
as mechamcally as if it had been a napkm, and handed it back to 
him, lookmg at his fingers, but not at his face 

‘Do you want to wash up these thmgs for me. Wolf’ she re- 
marked coldly to him over her shoulder, as she took up the tray 
and earned it into the kitchen 

Asshepassedhimagammacoupleofseconds,movmgwithacandle 
in her hand, he made a tentative caressmg gesture ‘Don’t Wolf’ 
shemurmured,pushmghish£indaway ‘I’m tired I’mgoingtobed ’ 

He followed her to the foot of the staircase and looked up at her 
as she walked upstairs ‘You’ll be able to get all those things now, 
Gerda'* he cned 

Her face, as she held the candle level with her breast and turned 
to look at Wi, was white and set For the first time that evemng 
she stared mto his eyes 

‘It’s too late now,’ she said quietly, and passed on into their 
bedroom 
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22 


THE QUICK OR THE DEAD? 


Gerda was asleep, or pretending to be asleep, when Wolf got 
into bed beside her that night on February the twenty-fifth He 
was physically so exhausted with walking, and so drowned by 
exposure to the wind, that he soon sank into obhvion himself, 
and all mght the two lay side by side, their heads, their hips, their 
knees firequently touching, but their souls restlessly wandenng far 
apart 

The first feeling he had when he awoke was a faint impression 
of moss and earth mould Then he reahzed that the sky between 
the curtains was ol a deep blue He had opened the window wide 
before getting into bed , and the room was full of a dehcious relaxed 
air that must have blown over leagues of Somersetshire pastures 
‘It’s impossible,’ he thought, ‘that I shouldn’t be able to deal 
with everything, when Nature can produce mormngs hke this’’ 
He propped himself up on his arm and gazed down upon the 
figure by his side, struck once again, as he always was, by the 
freshness of her beauty She stirred m her sleep and turned her head 
‘Her profile is flawless,’ he thought ‘How do these classic 
faces come to exist in these psirts at all?’ 

He bent down over the sleeping girl as tenderly as he might 
have done over the first cuckoo-flower of the season ‘It’s happened 
at last,’ he said to himself ‘She’s let him have her just to 
revenge herself about the cheque and about everything else she 
endures m her life with me > I’m a cuckold at last I’ve always 
wondered what it would feel like, and now I know I don’t feel 
anything ' I’m just a mirror for her feehngs It’s been so bad for 
her that it’s of her I think entirely absolutely ’’ 

The girl stirred again, more uneasily than before There came 
a frown between her eyebrows, and her nostnls quivered She 
turned her head from side to side, like a person m a fever or a 
person whose limbs and arms are paralysed Deep in Wolf’s 
heart, as he stared at her, there gathered a fundamental deasion 
Formless at first, it tolled together in the recesses of his nature 
hke a rack of clouds on a mist> horizon Then suddenly it tossed 
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forth a coherent resolution ‘I won’t let the water-rat keep her 
Cuckold or no cuckold, I love her She’s been miserable about it 
I won’t give her up’’ 

At that moment, disturbed by the magnetism of his look, 
Gerda opened her eyes He bent and kissed her, and as he lifted 
his head agam, he saw a lovely smile flicker across her face 
‘She’d forgotten the whole thing ’’ he thought, as he watched this 
smile vanish away and the same ngid, unhappy look come back 
She made a movement to extncate her arm from the bedclothes, 
but the look upon her face was sufficient He scrambled to his 
knees and shpped out of bed 

The day being Sunday, there was no need for them to have their 
breakfast as early as this, but the bright sunshme and the warm, 
sprmg-scented air made the hour seem later than it really was 
All that mormng they were both hke persons on the deck of a 
becalmed ship, who move restlessly, humedly, through famihar 
tasks, in preparation for some drastic event Over and over again 
Wolf was on the point of launching forth mto a passionate declara- 
tion that what had occurred made no difference that he loved 
her just the same that he blamed himself over the matter of 
the cheque But every time he formulated such words and was on 
the verge of expressmg them, that look of hers froze them in the 
utterance She held him helpless and mute by that look It was 
like a ceremonial death-cloth wrapped round a hvmg head 
When the housework was quite done - and he noticed that she 
did It much more conscientously than usual, as though makmg 
reuses to prolong it - she announced her intention of gomg over 
to Chequers Street ‘If Lobbie hasn’t gone out yet,’ she said, ‘and 
I’m pretty sure he won’t have. I’ll get him to go down by the 
nver with me ’ 

‘You’ll be back for lunch, won’t you, honey’’ He threw mto 
these words 2ill the supphcation he could 

‘No, Wolf, I don’t think so,’ she rephed slowly ‘I think I’ll get 
mother to make up some sandwiches, like she used to m the old 
days, when Lob and I went down to the Lunt I’ll be back for 
tea, though You can put on the kettle at five, if I’ve not come 
then I won’t be much later than that ’ 

WolTs memory rushed away to that March evenmg by the banks 
of the nver to the shed m the imddle of the wet grass to 
the yellow bracken It struck his mmd as ommous, if not tragic, 
that at this juncture she should instmctively reveit to Lobbie and 
tlieLunt But he made no attempt to dissuade her ‘She thinks it’s 
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pnde in me that I don’t,’ he said to himself ‘It isn’t that' It’s 
respect for her It’s respect for her life It’s respect for her identity ’ 
‘Where will you get joar dinner'’’ she said at last, standing be- 
tween the crocuses and the pink hyaemths, while Wolf still held 
their front door open His heart leaped up at this word Was it 
an overture, a motion towards him'* 

‘Oh, I expect I’ll find enough in the cupboard, sweetheart,’ 
he said hghtly, but mto these words also he threw a caressing 
supphcation ‘If not. I’ll see if my mother’s in or Ghnstie,’ 
he added 

At the sound of Chnstie’s name she did fumble for a second with 
her gloved fingers upon the top of the iron gate, while her head 
sank down in mtense thought 

‘Wait a mmute, Gerda'* he cned, noting this hesitation He 
ran back into the hall and returned with his hat and stick ‘I’ll 
come with you as far as their house ’ 

She made no objection to this, and as he shut the gate behmd 
them, the particular feel of the ironwork and the noise of the latch 
brought back to his mind some occasion m the past when they had 
embraced each other, just there, m a rush of happy reconahation 
He glanced at the pigsty across the road There wasn’t a hmt upon 
the air to-day of anything but the sprmg 

‘Gerda,’ he said, when they were well past the street corner, 
a vantage-ground that served the idlers of their quarter m heu of 
a tavern bar, ‘I don’t want you to think I’m a bit jealous of poor 
old Bob It’s only fair you should have a fnend you’re fond of, in 
the sort of way I’m fond of Chnshe ’ 

She was silent for a couple of seconds, and his words seemed to 
make the hnes between the paving-stones, as he stared at the 
ground, turn mto the rungs of a ladder upon which it was necessary 
to place his feet very carefully, because the space between gaped 
and yawned 

Then she said slowly ‘There would have been 
. . a time . for telhng me that. Wolf Better say no more 
about It to-day ’ 

He held his peace after tliat, and they reached the monument- 
maker’s house, just as the ‘five-minutes’ bell of the pansh church 
began to rmg, mdicatmg that it was service-time 
The warmth of the day was phenomenal A hght, vaporous 
mist, balmy and fragrant, as though milhons of primrose-buds 
had opened beneath it and milhons of jonquils had poured their 
sweetness mto it, hung over the hntels ol the houses and floated 
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in and out of the doorways Filmy white clouds, so feathery that 
they faded into the air at their outer edges, swept northwards over 
the roofs of the town, while the hquid blue of the sky, visible m 
fluctuating pools and estuaries between those fleecy vapours, 
seemed to obliterate everything that was hard and opaque from 
tlie whole terrestrial globe So flowing and so diffused was the 
heaven above, that it seemed to spill and bnm over, making the 
pavements underfoot appear hke clouds too, and the patches of 
grass in that or this httle garden hke interstices of another, a 
second sky, whose receding depths were green instead of blue' 
Groups of churchgoers were movmg langmdly past the gate of 
the Torp yard under the urge of their vanous pious purposes, 
and in his growing distress at the set, indrawn look on his girl’s 
face. Wolf felt mocked and taunted by the somnolent leisurehness 
of those people’s voices and by the fresh neatness of their clothes 
Not another mterchange of real feelmg could he obtain with her 
until they knocked at her father’s door, and it was a sharp stab 
to him to think that this was actually the first time since their 
marnage that tliey had presented themselves together at this 
threshold 

Lobbie himself opened the door to them, and they found the 
whole family collected m the front room Mrs Torp, having 
obviously finished making the beds and tidying up the kitchen, 
for she wore a dirty apron over her Sunday dress, had recently 
dropped into a chair opposite her husband, from which island of 
peace she had clearly been flinging abroad volleys of belhgerent 
eloquence, for the plump shirtsleeved monument-maker had a 
fixed expression upon his face, at once crushed and protestmg - an 
expression that remamed visible even after the stir of their arrival 
‘I’ve only come in for a moment,’ said Wolf, tahng Mrs Torp’s 
vacated chair, as the lady led her daughter away to pour her 
troubles mto a feminine ear, ‘but I think Gerda intends to stay 
Well, Lobbie, you certainly caught a big fish yesterday' I must 
congratulate you Season or no season, it’s the biggest perch I’ve 
ever seen '’ 

‘My old woman have been skinmn’ the poor lad like a fish ’issel^ 
just as you were commg m,’ said Mr Torp ‘She says I encourage 
he in they scallywag larks I don’t encourage yer, do I, Lob Torp <” 
The boy glanced tmeasily at the kitchen door, from behmd 
which his mother’s voice was still audible 
‘She were out for mischief mister,’ he whispered solemnly, 
‘else she would never have meddled wi’ I' What did she reckon 
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she wanted, walking in they wet fields afore ’twas light ^ And she 
spoke to I twice afore I hooked thik girt fish Be I’d been little, 
bke I were wunst, she’d have made I run home quaking and 
shaking ' Do ’ee know what she said to I, mister ^ Her came ’long 
o’ thik hedgeside path what leads from Farmer’s Rest to Pond 
Lane I saw she coming and I wished myself anywhere, for I 
reckoned the wold chap had gone and hid ’isself, and her were 
after he, both on ’em nigh crazy, as you imght say' Her came 
walking straight to where I were, stepping silent, like any wold 
cow, and when she’d looked at that cold water awhile her kind o’ 
shook “Have ’ee seen it^” she said “Seen what. Miss Bess^” I 
said “The face under the water,” said she, “what they all talk 
of up at Rest ” “I bam’t looking for no faces,” said I “I be 
fishing for perch ” “’Twill be seen,” she said, “’twill be seen, 
till one that be hvmg now be where it be . then ’twill fade out ” 
It were when she were saying “fade out,” just like that, that I 
saw me float bob down You can beheve, mister, that a fellow had 
no time then for a woman’s foolishness ' But ’twere nought to she 
what my float were doing “’Twas thik face in this here water,” 
said she, “what worried tmclc Thik face will be seen by all and 
sundry,” said she, “till the time come when ’ 

Lobbie’s discourse was interrupted by a sudden movement by 
his father Mr Torp got up from his chair ‘You stop that now •’ 
he roared ‘You stop that or I’ll call your mother to ’ee' Sunday 
be Sunday, I say, and Mr Solent be our visitor If Providence 
have on’s imnd to afflict such a gentleman, ’tis his wone concern ' 
This house be my house. Lob Torp, and this raormng be Sunday 
morrang So shut thy mouth about faces in ponds '’ 

So loud was the voice of Mr Torp, that no sooner had he re- 
sumed his seat than his wife and Gerda burst in 

‘What’s this about Sunday, John^’ said the lady sharply 
‘Can’t you leave that boy m peace for a moment when my back’s 
turned If it be Sunday, what of it ^ Here’s our Gerdie asking for 
mce meat-sandwiches for to take the lad picmcbng Mr Solent 
says he can’t stay, so me and you can do what I was telhng *ee just 
now go quiet and natural to Neviiton meeting What do ’ee 
thmk I went to the trouble of putting my best dress on for^ To 
hot up yesterday’s Yorkshire pudding ^ If some can eat cold meat, 
others can eat cold meat There’ll never be, all spnng I tell ’ee, 
such a day for me and you to cover them qtnet miles ’ 

Mr Torp permitted himself a swift, humorous leer at his pre- 
occupied son-in-law. 
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‘What ts Nevilton meeting, Mrs Torp^’ enquired Wolf, with 
forced vivacity 

‘’Tis mother’s favounte preacher,’ interposed Lobbie ‘Old 
Farmer Beard, Mr Manley’s friend, fetches he in dog-cart, from 
Ilchester ’A be a Baptist, rmster, the kind that washes g[rown folk 
all over hke babies Mother goes to hear he, because ’a says all 
drmking-men, like our Dad, will be burnt cruel, come Judgment 
Mother hkes for Dad to hear they things , but Dad be a churchman, 
same as I be, what don’t hold with such conclusions Dad and 
me be High-Church Mother be Evangehc ’ 

Mrs Torp untied her apron and began folding it up It was 
clear from her expression that wrath at her offspnng’s impudence 
was quahfied by pride in his capacity for fine theological distinc- 
tions She began a rambling eulogy upon the preacher from 
Ilchester, punctuated by irritable exclamations, as she hunted in 
vain about the room for some tract or hymnbook connected with 
this celebnty 

But Wolf had no attention just then for anybody but Gerda, 
whose abstracted look of settled misery, as she sat upnght upon a 
straight-backed chair against the wall, pierced him to the heart 

‘She’s given herself to that httle ass,’ he thought, ‘out of pure 
spite, and it’s broken up all her self-respect ’ 

Mrs Torp’s project of making Mr Torp walk five miles that 
afternoon to hear himself damned became a desolate background 
now - like that marble table in the Weevil viUa - to this wretched 
cnsis in his life The idea of some stufiy httle room in Nevilton - 
a village he particularly admired - resounding to the voice of 
this proteg^ of Mr Beard, on a day like this, seemed to paint 
the whole Dorset landscape with a mud-coloured pigment A 
bitter, mascuhne anger stirred withm him at the destructive 
emotionalism of these women, unable, as they always were, to 
‘leave well alone ’ 

And It did not lessen his agitation to think of Gerda’s bhnd, 
desperate instinct to take refuge with Lobbie, her old childish 
compamon, down there m those Lunt meadows' Just exactly 
a year ago since the three of them had come home through the 
spnng twihght and now she was to carry her sandwiches to 
the very spot, eat them with Lob on the trunk of that very tree, 
set eyes, perhaps, on that very shed, and nothmg to persuade her 
to let him join them 

A pitiful cravmg came upon lum to take her in his arms and 
purge her bedevilled memory of every trace of that lecherous 
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water-rat And Christie too - whv must Chnslie, in some crazy 
psychic mood, go and stir up the villainous fires of that old man’s 
smouldering lust^ The words that he had read in that fatal 
exercise-book wrote themselves on the Torp wall as he stared at it 
If he hadn’t made love to her and then drawn back in the way 
he did, she’d be still just as she used to be, immune as the flowers 
on her mantelpiece to that old satyr’s approaches 

Cerda’s abstraction had by this time become so extreme, her 
face so sad, that he couldn’t bear it any longer He walked across 
to her, and in a low, emphatic voice, under cover of Mrs Torp’s 
voluble hunt for her lost pamphlet, he begged for leave to 
accompany them m their excursion 

‘It’s too late, Wolfi’ she repeated, looking at him with eyes that 
seemed five years older than they’d been yesterday ‘Haven’t I 
told you It IS ^ Why do you keep teasing me so 
He bent down above her now and lowered his voice to a whisper 
‘It tsn‘t too late, Cerda You’re taking everythmg much too 
hard ' I love you far too much for anything to be too late •’ 

But the tenderness m his voice only seemed to imtate her She 
flashed a look at him of aversion, of contempt ‘You are a fool. 
Wolf,* she whispered ‘I never supposed you were qmte such a 
fool<’ 

Then she jumped to her feet ‘Come on, mother' Never mind 
those Nevilton hymns Lobbie and I want to start in a nunute 
Come, both of you, and let’s make the sandwiches'’ 

Her mother and brother followed her into the kitchen, and 
Wolf was left alone with Mr Torp 

‘Cold meat for me dinner, and hot damnation for me pudding, 
seems so '* remarked that good man ‘Well, if I’ve got to walk to 
Nevilton this afternoon, I shall traipsy round to ostler Jim’s this 
morning He’ll be finished cleamng up m Peewits back yard by 
now, and him and me can sit snug for a while “doors all 
locked and maids all mum,” as the saymg is ’ 

Even while he was still speaking, Mr Torp was shuffling into 
his Sunday coat and straightening his Sunday tie Wolf picked 
up his hat and stick 

‘Well, I’ll be moving on too, I think ’ He spoke louder than was 
neccaary, in order to let Cerda know he was going But there was 
no voice or sign from the kitchen 
‘Good-bye, Mr Torp,’ he said, shakmg his father-m-law’s 
hand warmly ‘Be careful of that ostler’s back roOm, or your 
preacher will catch you on the hop ’ 
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‘Don’t ’ee worry, Mr Solent,’ returned the other, ‘and do ’ee 
bear m mmd thee own self what I told ’ee yesterday Not a man 
of us, these shifty times, nor a gentleman neither, can see what 
bides for’n ’Tisn’t as ’twere when I were young Life be a wink 
of the eyelid, these times, and only them as jumps the ditches goes 
dry to bed’’ 

Once back again m the sun-warmed qmetness of Chequers 
Street, Wolf, after walkmg a step or two, paused to take counsel 
with himself 

‘She’ll be back for tea,’ he thought, ‘and then I’ll talk to her 
I’ll make her take this affair hghtly But no more of Weevil She 
must be quit of Weevil Cuckold I am Wittold I refuse to be 

He drew pensive patterns on the sunht pavement with the end 
of his stick All manner of contradictory projects floated through 
his brain as to how to spend the long, tantahzmg hours between 
this and five o’clock Of these notions, one lodged itself finally 
in his nund as the very thing indicated by the occasion He would 
consult the most cymeal of all his oracles ' How many months was 
It smee he had last been over there since he had gazed straight 
down through the clay to where the skull grmned back at him'* 
Too long too long' Yes, that is what he would do He would 
visit ‘old Truepenny ’ Nothing would make the hours pass 
qmcker than that ' 

He looked at his watch It was a quarter to twelve, and he 
knew there was a Sunday tram to Ramsgard at twelve-fifteen 

‘I’ll have hours for walkmg back hours and hours,’ he said 
to himself ‘I’ll come by the highroad I’d like to find a way 
through the Gwent Lanes, if there be time ’ 

Then suddenly an idea came mto his head that brought a rush 
of blood and a faint, pnekmg sensation to the flesh that covered 
his cheek-bones Why not run in to Christie’s for a second, and 
see if she’d go with him'* Damn' - but there might be somebody 
he knew on the platform or m the train Thev’d probably - just 
because it was such a heavenly day -find Miss Gault at the 
cemetery' 

No, It was too nsky ‘But I’ll run m a second, anyway,’ he 
thought, ‘and see what she says ’ 

A few mmutes later he found himself nngmg the bell at the 
Malakite side door 

All was silent in the httle alley He could see some bnlhant 
patches of green, swimmmg m pools of sunhght, in the small 
gaiden Then a faint shuffimg of feet came along the pavement, 
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outside in the road That shuffling and the beating of his heart 
were the only sounds All Bladsod lay immersed in a golden 
mist of quiet He rang the bell again Tn a mmute,’ he thought, 
T shall hear her commg down > The old man may sleep late o’ 
Sundays, but she’ll be up ’ 

The shuffling steps in the road came to a pause 

‘Mister ’’ 

He turned towards the voice It was a httlc, old-fasluoncd maid 
carrying a prayer book 

‘If It’s the Malakites you want, mister, I saw them pass my 
house, down-street, an hour agone They were dressed for travel, 
so It did look to me' I reckon they were minded to catch the 
eleven-three to Weymouth ’ 

Wolf left the door and advanced to meet the speaker He knew 
her now as one of the shop-girls in Pimpernel’s He had often 
bought cakes of her for Gerda She was reputed to be a Roman 
Cathohe 

‘Dressed for an excuision, eh, miss^’ he said hghtly ‘That 
eleven-three goes straight through to Weymouth, doesn’t it Well, 
they certainly have a lo\ely day'* 

Ihe httle Catholic walked hurriedly on ‘She’ll miss her great 
miracle if she’s not quick,’ he thought ‘Don’t they say the words 
exactly at noon^’ 

All the way to the station he tned to concentrate his nund on the 
mystery of the Mass ‘The Christ of these pnests,’ he thought, 
‘is a totally different god flora the Jesus of Mr Beard’s preadier 
Which of ’em would help me most at this juncture, ha^ Which 
of them'” 

It was only when he was sitting alone in a third-class smoking- 
camage, stanng out of the window at Melbury Bub, that the full 
bitterness of this last piece of news grew npe for tasting 

‘She ought to have known I’d look in to-day,’ he thought ‘She 
ought to have known it ’ And then he thought ‘Natural enough 
to go to Weymouth on a sunshiny March day' Mr Malakite 
and his daughter at Weymouth I expect they’ll he down on 
those dry sands whtie the donkeys are They’ll probably have 
lunch at the “Dorothy” and then go for a low, or cross over the 
ferry to the Nothe and walk to Sandsfoot Castle Perhaps they’ll 
go past Brunswick Terrace and walk across Lodmore ’ 

Oh, It was all natural enough' If only he hadn’t come across 
that exercise-book But an imagmaUve girl like Christie might 
c^agge^ate a thousand htde nothings Besides, ‘Slate’ was a story 
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It wasn’t a diary It revealed nothing nothing at all 
except her thoughts' 

Gerda too He hadn’t seen anything He hadn’t caught 
them at anythmg except sitting in the dark What if that 
also were a fancy of his own^ He leaned forward and clasped his 
hands over his knees Oh, this was the worst state of all' Not to 
be quite sure The tram was passmg close to King’s Barton now 
There was the great perpendicular tower there was the church- 
yard' He unclasped his hands and sat sideways against the 
wmdow, trymg to make out Redfem’s headstone, but the tram 
moved too fast He thought he caught a ghmpse of it, but he 
wasn’t sure He wasn’t sure of anythmg ' 

Hardly anyone else got out when he reached Ramsgard ‘If I 
meet Miss Gault,’ he thought, ‘I shall be rude to her ’ 

He skirted the Pubhc Gardens and burned past the Lovelace 
‘Is that old waiter there still'” he wondered At the sight of the 
workhouse, the personahty of his father seemed to beckon him, 
to welcome him , but it was still only as a skull The skull knew he 
was coming, though, and it was glad ' The skull of ‘old Truepenny’ 
was the only brain in the world whose thoughts he cotdd read' 
Eyeless sockets deceived no one 

He was passmg the slaughter-house now *I’ve only touched 
meat once,’ he thought, ‘since she talked to me that day But if 
I see her at his grave I shall sheer off and not go near it •’ 

When he came to the hole m the fence that led to that portion 
of the cemetery where the paupers were buned, he recalled how 
startled he’d been when he saw Miss Gault go down on her hands 
and knees to get through this aperture So weU did he remember 
that madent as he himself now went down on his hands and knees, 
that while a clump of dock-weeds struck cold against his face, he 
became suddenly certam that Miss Gault was there now 
Yes' If she wasn’t there, her spirit was most certainly there 
He scrambled to his feet, feehng sure that he would see her, and 
there she was ' She was seated upon a grave over against Wilham 
Solent’s On her lap was a paper of sandwiches, m her hands a 
book She was munchmg and readmg at the same time, her hat 
on the grave by her side, her large black boots emetgmg from 
beneath a volummous skirt, whose stiff folds suggested the Mdan- 
cholia of Albert Durer 

He had vowed he would bolt if he saw her that day, but instead 
of thathe pulled offhis cloth cap with effusive humihty and stepped 
over the mteivening mounds. 

KK 
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‘Miss Gault 

She must have marked him down while he was under the fence, 
and been merely gathenng her wits, for all she did now was to 
raise her eyes and blink at him 
‘So you’ve come at last, boy'’ 

He moved up to her, laid Ins hand upon one of hers, as it still 
clutched the paper of sandwiches, and sat down 

‘Every one seems eating sandwiches to-day,’ he threw out 
‘Best thing to do, boy,’ she rephed, ‘best thmg to do' They’re 
lettuce ’ 

‘What a day it is, isn’t it, Miss Gault he murmured vaguely, 
glancing at the words ‘William Solent,’ upon which the sun was 
pouring Its friendhest benediction 

She peered obhquely into his face ‘What’s the matter with you, 
boy i” she said earnestly, and then, with a nervous apology m her 
tone, ‘It’sEmma’sdayout,soIthoughtImightaswellhaveapicnic ’ 
‘Oh, I’m all right. Miss Gault ' Tired of school, perhaps But 
we’ve all got to feel the pmch somewhere ’ 

‘Take off your cap, Wolf, and let me look at you ’ 

He threw his cap down on the grass and accepted a sandwich 
which she held out to him 

‘Why, you’ve got grey hairs '’ she cntd ‘You hadn’t one when 
you came to me a year ago ’ 

‘Dorset air,’ he remarked gnmiy 

‘And you’ve got hues there, and your mouth is different, and 
you’re a lot thinner'* 

‘Hard work '* he threw out ‘I’ve done Urquhart’s book for him 
though and I’ve been paid for it ’ 

She turned round fully towards him now and laid both book 
and sandwiches on the ground He noted that the volume was 
Palgravc’s Golden Treasu^ He also noted an empty medicine- 
bottle beade her, blurred with the whiteness of nuik, upon whose 
orifice three black flies had settled 

‘You’re thoroughly unhappy, my dear,’ said Miss Gault ‘I 
can see it m everythmg about you V^at is it. Wolf* It’s ndiculous 
not to confide in an ugly old woman like me ' What is it. Wolf” 
A sound of bells came to them at that moment, earned on a 
gust of soft air that was hke dark, sweet ram-water 
‘The Abbey,’ murmured Miss Gault ‘They’re out of church, 
but they always go on nngmg those bells ’ 

‘I hke to hear tliem,’ he responded, and then, with a sigh 
‘I suppise It’s the same with every one Life doesn’t get easier ’ 
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A kind of disintegrating softness had fallen upon him The 
\ aporous sunshine, the di eamy light-blowmg air, the imponderable 
fragrance, seemed to combine to melt some basic resistance in 
his bones He felt as if there were ansing from that place of 
mortality a sweet, faint, relaxing breath, full of the dehciousness of 
luxurious dissolution 

The distant bells suggested the greemsh fluidity, flowmg and 
fluctuating, of the fan tracery under the Abbey roof They sug- 
gested the centuries of calm, irresponsible repose that weighed 
on that royal coffin under the Abbey floor ' What did it matter 
that a girl called Gerda had abandoned her body to a youth called 
WeeviP What did it matter that a lecherous old bookseller was 
givmg his daughter a day on Weymouth beach ^ 

So indiflferent to all human fates did he feel just then, that, after 
swallowing the last morsel of his sandwich and wipmg his fegers 
on the grass, he stretched out his feet m front of him, brushed the 
flies away from the empty bottle, and gave himself up to a physical 
sensation of being an integral portion of this wide, somnolent 
landscape ' 

T am Poll’s Camp,’ he would have said, if the sensation had 
articulated itself T am Lovelace Park I am the Gwent Lanes 
I am Nevilton Hill I am Melbury Bub I am Blackmore Vale 
and High Stoy It is over me that Gerda and Lob are now waUang, 
down there by the Lunt ’ 

‘Why don’t you tell me what’s the matter, boy^’ repeated Miss 
Gault ‘Don’t you care anything about me ^ Is my fnendship of 
no value to you at alP’ 

Her words seemed as much a part of thebalmyhght-fluttenngair 
above him as his own body was a part of the earth mould below him 

Feebly, with less energy than he had used to brush away the 
flies firom the bottle, he analysed his inertia ‘I have killed my 
hfe-illusion,’ he thought ‘I am as dead as William Solent I’ve 
got no pnde, no wiU, no identity left ’ He ficsed lus eyes on his 
father’s headstone, across which there kept fluttenng the shadow 
of an unbudded branch from a htfie tree near the fence He toed 
to visuahze the skull under that mound It was still of the skull, 
rather than of coflSn or skeleton, that he thought' But this also 
seemed to have lostits identity No cymeal gnn came back towards 
him from down there No sardomc commentary upon his pre- 
dicament rose to mode him or to reassure him 

Suddenly he was aware that Miss Gault was speaking rapidly, 
excitedly 
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‘But >ou needn’t tell me, boy I beep my eyes and my eais 
about me I know where you’re always going • It’s those Malakites 
have got hold of you It’s that Malakite girl that’s the trouble 
You’re being unfaithful to that wife of yours I knew it would end 
hke this I knew it was all a woeful mistake These marriages out 
of one’s class never do succeed and never will The truth is, boy, 
that you don’t know yourself, or what you really need, any more 
than that stick of yours does ' You’re making yourself lU with 
remorse, when neither of those httle Blacksod hussies cares a fig 
about your feelings or about your faithfulness either Why, 
they’ve been brought up to be as indiscnnunate as flies * You don’t 
know our Dorsetshire lower classes, boy They haven’t the same 
feehngs, they’re not human m the same way as we are And what’s 
more, Wolf, let me tell you this’ - her voice deepened to a dis- 
cordant harshness, and she seized the Golden Treasuiy and beat it 
agamst the ground - ‘you’re not really in love with either of them ' 
If you were, you’d choose between them You’re one of those 
men hke Jason Otter, like Mr Urquhart, who in their hearts hate 
women It was sheer madness your ever picking up this Torp 
girl If Ann hadn’t been such a feather-headed fool she’d have 
stopped you ' Ann is so full of her own pranks, that you’re just 
a pet to her, a great baby pet ' If Ann had been a different sort of 
person, you’d never have got mixed up witli these Malakites I 
told her myself what would come of it* I told her in my own 
drawing-room while Emma was spoiling the tea-cakes, that day 
she called on me I said to her, “If you can’t keep your boy from 
that bookshop he’ll go the way his father went*” That’s what I 
said to her I remember it, because I was unkind to Emma after- 
wards about the tea-cakes' But Ann only laughed That mother 
of yours doesn’t any more know the difference between good and 
evil than between - ’ The exated woman broke off in a half- 
humorous chuckle 

But before this diatnbe had finished. Wolf had pulled in his 
le^ and straightened his back Something deeper in him than the 
grm of that skull down there, deeper than the drowsy dehaousness 
of the day, twitched, contracted, tightened The ancient, uncon- 
scious tug of the navel-strmg, or what bound his flesh to the flesh 
that had conceived it, roused him from his torpor 

He saw that hard, ruddy, ironic face He saw that gallant chin 
He heard those hght, reckless, defiant tones 

‘I’m with you, mother’’ he thought, while his lip trembled ‘I’m 
with you, whatever any of them say ' Good or evil, I’m with you ’’ 
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Miss Gault paid no attention to tins stiffening of the figure at 
her side Her thoughts too, it seemed, had wandered to the loots 
of the past 

‘Wilham* William •’ she groaned aloud ‘I’d have held you 
I’d have peaked and pmed to hold you I’d have slaved for you, 
watched for you, wasted for you, and always forgiven you •’ 

Completely unaware of the effect of her words upon her com- 
panion, she turned her great wild-horse eyes, the whites of which 
showed desperate in the sunshine, from Wolf to the grave, and back 
again from the grave to Wolf 

‘I only pray, boy,’ she went on, ‘that you’ll never meet a woman 
who’ll love you as I loved him down there If you do, you’ll kill 
her with the Ann Haggard in your brain We’re all of us flmty 
enough, boy - base and flinty, but I’ve never met a person who 
gloried in it as your mother does ' Oh, love him, boy ' Love him, 
love him, as I’ve loved him for twenty-five years •’ 

Wolf lurched to his feet and stood erect The struggle that had 
been going on so long within him between his father and his 
mother had reached a cnsis He had come here to range himself 
with that skull, to cry to it for a sign in his trouble, but this 
woman’s desperation had wrought a change m him His mother’s 
words of yesterday rose up m his mind His father must have 
lodged himself like an undying snake m Miss Gault’s bosom ' 
Would It be with his mother or with his father that he would range 
himself now, were this accusing creature with the pendulous hp 
and the vast black lap the very Judgment of God ^ With which of 
them^ With which of them^ 

With his mother' Out of that hard, iromc flesh he had been 
tom Good or bad, he was on her side Good or bad, he would be 
judged with her' 

‘I’ve hstened long enough,’ he said sternly ‘I came to him alone 
I came for my own reasons I didn’t come to side with you against 
her ’ 

Miss Gault jumped up so impetuously that one of her feet tapped 
upon the empty bottle Her mtention was apparently to rush over 
the grave, but this misadventure sent her stumbhng towards it, 
her great body bent forward and her arms outspread, till she fell 
on her knees against it Grouched and hunched there like an 
immense black dog, she emitted a pitiful, hardly human groan 
Then she twisted her head round so that one of her troubled eyes 
was just able to meet Wolf’s mdignant stare 

From the dqiths of this eye - as firom a waterhole in the crust 
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of nature - a look shot at him that he never forgot But he moved 
forward until he faced her, and she sank then into an easier 
position, yet still remained upon her knees 

‘He had you always in his imnd,’ she gasped ‘You’ve never 
thought about that, have you^ He was too proud to say a word 
Oh, he had a soul worth a dozen Anns •’ 

The challenge of Miss Gault’s spirit, flung at him through that 
wild-horse look, was a challenge from his mother’s enemy 

It was then that anger overcame pity in Wolf’s heart ‘Do you 
understand,’ he burst out, ‘I happen to care a good deal for my 
mother^ We’ve hved together more closely than anyone knows 
Do you understand^ More closely than anyone knows * 

The crouching woman jerked out two long, dark-sleeved arms 
‘Go back to her, then ’’ she screamed, wavmg her hands as if 
she were dnvmg off a jackal from a dead body ‘Take her back 
to London • Don’t let us see either of your faces again •’ 

Without a word or a gesture in response to this. Wolf weanly 
picked up his stick from the grass and strode over the graves to the 
gap m the fence 

‘Back to London^’ he muttered, as he went down on all fours 
and butted his way through the opemng ‘That’s what Jason said 
They’ll get it lodged in my brain before they’ve done' But I 
won't go “There’s a speaal providence m the fall of a sparrow 
If It be now, ’tis not to come, if it be not now, yet it will come, 
the readiness is all 

Once outside m the road, there came to him a troublesome stab 
of remorse He had always been so mdulgent to what Miss Gault 
had to say about his mother Why should he have turned on her 
like that just then ’ 

He was half tempted to drop down on his knees again and crawl 
back He stood stiU, hstenmg attentively, but there was not the 
lamtest sound from m there The hvmg woman was as qmet as 
the dead man Ay ' the god of human sorrow is a man , but Love 
crucifies women 

Grasping his stick below the handle, he hardened his heart and 
humed off towards Ramsgard When he reached the workhouse, 
he looked at his watch It was only half-past two He had two 
hours and a half before tea-time 
On the aide of the road opposite the workhouse was a low stone 
wall The garden of some tradesman’s house was separated from 
the pavement by this wall, on the top of which grew thick, green 
HHWs The Ramsgard people bemg aE at their noon meal, he had 
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the pavement to himself, and he stopped and stared at this copmg 
of moss Hooking his stick on his elbow, he laid both hands upon 
the top of this wall, and the life of the moss seemed to pass into 
his nerves It was at this moment that he heard a boy’s shrdl 
scream from an unseen playground behind the house which 
appertamed to this garden The sound was not repeated, but 
Wolf clenched his teeth ‘It’s one of the Houses of the School 
It’s a bully,’ he thought And then he found himself muttenng a 
deadly curse ‘You brute • you brute ' - Never, till you die, shall 
you dare to do that again ’ 

Then it suddenly occurred to him that he had his back to the 
workhouse 

‘I wonder if my father could see this wall from the room where 
he died? I expect he could ’ He walked on mto the outskirts of 
the town The lane which he followed emerged into a narrow 
road, where the chilly, newly budded hedges alternated with small 
stone houses, standing back from the thoroughfare and approached 
by httle stone paths He caught sight of an old man, sitting on a 
tnm bench m one of those httle gardens, with a look of the most 
supreme contentment on his face as he smoked his pipe and 
watched the passers-by There was a white cat at his feet and a 
clump of daffodils m the flower-bed beside him, and bathed as he 
was in the mellow afternoon hght, his leathery, secretive, roguish 
countenance - he imght have been the owner of some httle shop 
or a retired gardener - seemed to gather to itself the whole long 
history of Ramsgard and its famous School, from the time when 
Eang iEthelwolf was buned m the Abbey to the time Miss Gault’s 
father became head master ' 

This sly, sagaaous, whimsical old man had nothing of the 
taciturnity of a remote village about him, still less had he the 
urbamty of a large town He was as much a product of certain 
pecuhar local traditions - in this case urbane gentihty mmghng 
with urbane obsequiousness - as if he had been a rare beetle m 
the hazel-copses of High Stoy, or a specimen of the ‘Lulwcath 
Skipper’ butterfly on the Dorsetshire coast ' 

Wolf couldn’t resist a spasm of envy as he paused for a second 
to peer up at this old rascal, sucking his pipe, cogitatmg upon his 
savings m Stuckey’s Bank, leenng at the lads and lasses who passed 
his gate Free from all remorse, all misgiving, how greatly did 
that old villain enjoy hfe* Ay, he was as selfish as his cat -as 
those yellow daffodils m that flower-bed ' Before he left him Wolf 
had a queer haUumnation. He saw this perfectly well-behaved 
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old man in the shape of a plump, blunt-nosed maggot, peenng out 
from a snug httle crack in the woodwork of a blistermg cross, on 
which hung, all in her long black skirt, the form of Selena Gault ' 

Wolf walked on, but he couldn’t help pondenng on the kind of 
self-centredness that had enabled this old demon to last so long 
What would he have made of it if, on some busmess tap to London, 
he had encountered that .Waterloo-steps face'^ Just thought 
‘That fellow ought to be in the workhouse They oughtn’t to 
allow such people here ’ Or he would have simply regarded him 
as part of the station, no more than a door, a post, an iron orna- 
mentation, an advertisement board ' 

Very likely this old man was the head master’s gardener, and had 
worked in his day for Miss Gault’s father Well, which had got 
the most out of hfe - Miss Gault, hunched up over there in the 
paupers’ plot, or this merry old man with his white cati* 

Miss Gault loved cats too Some who loved cats had to eat 
tlicir sandwiches upon graves This citizen of Ramsgard had a 
different destiny 

Wolf moved on up the road, passing an increasing number 
of hvely Sunday-aftemoon strollers What, he wondered, were 
Gerda and Lobbie doing at that moment'* Where were Chnstie 
and the old man? He came to a halt just then Should he, after 
all, go to Ramsgard station and take the tram, instead of walking? 
No sooner had this idea entered his head than he deaded to follow 
It He would have plenty of time to change his mmd agam if 
there were no tram 

‘I’ll go into the Abbey for a minute,’ he thought He turned 
northward and entered the town by way of a field path past the 
massive wall of the Preparatory School When he got close to the 
Abbey, he encountered several groups of straw-hatted boys, and 
the sight of them put him in mind of Mi Snuth What would he 
have felt about the mamage of Loma’s daughter? From the 
straw hats his imnd shd to Mattie, hke a loaded trunk down a 
ship’s gangway Would she make Damley happy ? Would she be 
happy herself? 

He caught sight of a pan ot immaculately handsome lads, arm 
in arm, each radiatmg dehght m the touch of his compamon He 
saw them reject with mechamcal indifference the appeal of a 
dilapidated tramp who had evidently smgled them out from the 
rest, hoping that the happiness which surrounded them hke an 
aura would redound to his advantage. 

It was at this moment that he heard himself called by name. 
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‘Wolf Itw you' I saw you first'* 

He swung round, and there were Mattie and Olwen 
As he responded to the little girl’s excited embrace, which was so 
emphatic that it attracted a glance of haughty disapproval from 
one of the straw«hatted pair, he had time to note that this was the 
second time to-day that a person’s presence had communicated 
itself to him before it appeared in the flesh 

He made no bones about kissmg his half-sister very tenderly 
across Olwen’s woollen cap , and the two straw-hatted ones drew 
away, evidently feehng that the emotions of the populace were 
a discordant note m that privileged place 

‘We walked over, Wolf,’ the girl said ‘That’ll do, Olwen' 
Damley wanted to have a walk with his mother Jason’s wnting 
poetry in the back garden So I said I’d show her the King’s 
tomb She’s been learmng about King iEthelwolf- haven’t you, 
Olwen'*’ 

But Olwen displayed scant interest m royal dust ‘I want to sit 
outside with Wolf,’ she remarked, clutching his fingers with an 
impatient hand ‘I want to talk to Wolf while you go back to 
church ’ Mattie took not the least notice of this remark, and they 
all three moved slowly round the comer of the Abbey towards its 
front entrance The bnde’s eyes were bnlliantly ammated And 
Wolf felt as if a warm globe of magnetic power were shooting out 
rays of exaltation from her strong, virgmal body There was that 
m her exatement that at once imtated Wolf and touched him to 
the heart 

‘I was gomg to wnte to you, my dear,’ she said eagerly, ‘m case 
I shouldn’t see you before Saturday We’re going to Weymouth, 
Wolf’ 

He looked at her closely The heavy, sulky face was gleaimng 
He commented, vrath shame m his secret heart, upon his lack of 
spontaneous sympathy What did it mean, this cold, tightemng 
sensation withm him •’ Was it that the figure of Damley, urbane, 
melancholy, unattached, had become a sanctuary of refuge for 
him >* He foimd himself respondmg to the clutch of Olwen’s feverish 
fingers with a sigmficant and treacherous pressure 

*I’m glad you’re gomg to Weymouth What a splendid idea'’ 
he rephed, as enthusiastically as he could ‘Weymouth has always 
been 

At that moment tliey reached the wide-open door of the church 
‘You go m firat, my dear,’ he said, m a tone of command ‘I’ll 
just smoke a cigarette, on that seat, witli Olwen, and then we’ll 
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come Don’t sit too farm But we’ll find you It won’t be crowded 
Oh, we’ll easily find you • But Olwen and I have a very important 
secret we want to talk about ’ 

He gave her a reassuring httle push, half playful, half paternal, 
and watched her figure vanish m the cool dimness of the 
nave 

Olwen positively danced with glee as they moved across to a 
vacant seat under a yew tree, not far from the grotesque httle 
statue of the poet-courtier 

‘She thought we wei e going to talk about her presents, didn’t she 
said the httle girl, as they sat down and he lit a cigarette ‘But we’re 
not, are we, Wotf^’ 

‘Perhaps J am,’ he replied with a smile ‘But how do you like 
all this marrying, Olwen 

The child’s eyes were fixed upon the hazy outhne of ‘The Slopes,’ 
just visible m that shimmery air beyond the Pubhc Gardens and 
the railway ‘Oh, don’t taUc about it, Wolf Jason and I never 
talk about it Jason says the only mce part of it will be the wme 
They’re going to have Sauterne ’ 

Wolf began to reahze that Mattie’s nature was not one that a 
love-afiair expands and widens It dawned upon him that this 
httle Malakite waif was being thrown more and more upon the 
indulgence of Jason 

The child’s mood this afternoon was evidently wistful She 
seemed to take Wolf’s sympathy for granted, and now, with her 
hand in his, after uttenng the word ‘Sauterne,’ she relapsed mto 
silence 

He too was silent, repeatmg to himself an imaginary dialogue 
with Gerda, over their tea in the kitchen The disagreeable thought 
came into his head, ‘Shall I feel any difference when I he by her 
side to-mght^’ 

‘Wolf* The httle girl’s voice had a solemn mtensity, amd she 
stared at him with grave eyes 

‘Say on, Pnncess Olwen ’ 

‘Do you think people are always treated as they treat other 
people’’ 

The child’s question, directed against the very heart of the 
umverse, disturbed Wolf profoundly. It was the sort of remark 
that indicates somethmg materially wrong in the person who utters 
a 

T can’t say I do, Olwen Life u> far more unjust than ever King 
dEthelwolf was.* 



‘You like Miss Malakite very much, don’t you, Wolf^’ 

He gave a palpable start and flung away his cigarette What 
was coming now’ This warm spring air seemed to be bnngmg all 
human troubles to the surface as the hot day brings forth the 
adders ' 

‘Very much indeed, Olwen Christie is very mce indeed She’s 
rather - she’s rather hke you ’ 

‘I want to see her, Wolf I want to tell her that I’m soiry I 
wouldn’t ever speak to her when I was a little girl ’ 

‘What made you so unkind, Olwen’’ 

‘Shall I tell you, Wolf’ You won’t tell anyone, will you, if I 
tell you’’ 

He shook his head with all the solemmty he could muster 
‘Don’t look at me while I tell you ’’ 

‘All nght I’m not lookmg 

‘Grand-dad Smith told me when I was very httle’ - the voice 
in which the child said this was low and restrained, and her words 
came slowly — ‘that Miss Malakite was a leper ’ 
Having overcome the difficulty of her confession, her expression 
became entirely different She seemed as reheved to have brought 
this thing into the hght as if she’d pulled a thorn from her hand 
‘But, Olwen darhng’ - Wolf spoke with as much mtensity as if 
he were addressing an mtelhgence equal to his own -‘your 
grandfather didn’t mean a real leper* He meant that people 
shunned Chnstie because of her father because of her father’s 
bad character ’ 

The child’s eyes opened wide ‘Then Miss Malakite is not a 
leper at all’ Not all white and homd under her clothes’* 

‘Of course not* She’s sweet and lovely imder her clothes 
just as you are *’ 

The child looked away agam towards ‘The Slopes,* her forehead 
puckered m concentrated thought Then she turned to him with 
flushed cheeks ‘Oh, Wolf, I want to see her* I want to see her 
soon to-day to-morrow ' I want to tell her how glad I am 
she isn’t a leper'* 

It was Wolf’s turn now to look at ‘The Slopes’ with a pondenng 
frown 

Suppose he did take Olwen to see Chnstie’ What harm could 
come of that’ He rose from the bench ‘Come on, sweetheart,* 
he cned, ‘Mattie will wonder where we are** 

They met Mattie coming out of the church; and at that same 
moment the tramp he had observed talkmg to the two boys drew 
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near Where had he seen this fellow before ^ The tramp approached 
them, and began begging Good Lord ’ It was that old, courteous 
waiter at the Lovelace' Mattie was now pulhng Olwen away 
‘No, no ’’ she murmured in reply to the man’s supplication But 
Wolf fumbled m his pocket He could tell by the feel of the coins 
that he had half a crown and a few halfpence there That was 
all he had At that moment tlie great clock m the tower above 
their heads began staking It must be four o’clock' He must 
hurry to the station Like a flash he thought, ‘If I give him the 
half-crown I shan’t be able to buy a ticket '* and he put the few 
halfpence into the man’s hand As he did so he noticed that very 
scar which had struck his attention a year ago The ex-waiter’s 
eyes met his own, but without recogmtion ‘It must be dnnk,’ 
Wolf said to himself, as he burned away after the two girls 
Half an hour latei and he was safely ensconced in a crowded 
carnage, from the windows of which he could see only the blue sky 
‘/ might have given him that half-crown,’ he thought ‘I could 
have done it ’ 

The incident taunted and teased his mmd so unmercifully that 
It was not till he had left the tram and was nearly at his own door 
that he could harden his heart against it 

‘It’sjust pure chance that I’m not in the same boat as that waiter,’ 
he thought ‘He’s got a look it’s a different expression, but 
he’s got a look of that Waterloo-steps man'’ 

He rushed into the house, calhng Gerda’s name m a low, eager 
voice There was no answer He went into the parlour, the 
kitchen, the back yard He ran upstairs and looked mto the 
bedroom No one' The famihar furniture wore that pecuhar 
air of desolation that of all thmgs he especially disbked The 
beauty of the day seemed to have completely passed it by It 
looked cold and unhappy It looked like a child that has been left 
mdoors when all the world has been out at a festival 
And yet he had to admit there was somethmg digmfied, even 
sptntml, about those quaint, cheap objects, waiting there for their 
absent mistress ‘They are the extreme opposite,’ he thought, ‘of 
that self-satisfied old rascal with the white cat ’ 

He busied himself with careful preparations for tea, and grew 
peevishly puzzled at the unexpected difficulties he encountered 
‘Girls do things so mechamcally,’ he said to himself, as for the 
tenth time he walked round their kitchen table, altenng this and 
that. When all was ready he opened the dresser drawer, took the 
cheque from beneath Mukalog, and placed it under Gerda’s plate. 
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Then he sat down on a hard, high chair and waited, listening to 
the clock in the parlour He felt too excited even to smoke a 
cigarette 

‘What IS It that womes me^’ he thought ‘Not fear lest she has 
some crazy love for the fellow I know very well she hasn’t Damn > 
I suppose Carfax wouldn’t beheve it if I said I was thinking simply 
and solely about her feehngs But there it is * You can’t sleep with 
a girl for twelve months and not feel what she feels* I don’t 
beheve his having gone to the hmit will change her at all for me 
I don’t want to set eyes on the chap again but that’s another 
thing How sleek he looked in that new brown suit * I suppose he 
hung that brown coat over the bottom of our bed That’s not a 
very nice thought*’ 

Suddenly the idea came to him that perhaps she would never 
come back - that he would have to eat this meal alone, and all 
other meals ' He humedly looked round for something belonging 
to her wherewith to reassure himself He saw no sign anywhere of 
a small work-basket that she was in the habit of usmg for her 
occasional young-girl struggles with needle and thread 

Restlessly he got up and began looking about for this The little 
work-box became the most important of all objects m the world 
at that moment. If it were here, why, she would soon be safely 
home agam* Where the devil was it** He went into the parlour 
He even went upstairs Not a sign * ‘But I’ve seen the thmg 
I know I’ve seen it smce I came m*’ 

With a sudden inspiration he opened the dresser drawer There 
It was and protruding from its edge a ragged glove* He left 
the drawer open, went to the front door, and looked out The hght 
was wamng At the first approach of twihght that lovely day began 
yielding itseF to its death with a preapitate eagerness* 

He stood in the doorway hstemng Ah, there was the sound of 
herfootsteps coming along the pavement* No Itwas the slouching 
form of their neighbour, the owner of the pigsty Silence agam* 
Then again footsteps* No This time it was a pair of lovers, 
retummg from dieir Sunday stroll, the boy’s arm round the girl’s 
waist 

He felt unwilhng to close the door, and he went back to the 
kitchen, leaving it wide open 

She was with Lobbie anyway Surely she would never do any- 
thmg wild or rash with Lobbie at her side! 

Such hght wmd as there had been during the afternoon had 
dropped completely now How still everythmg was* He and the 
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furniture sat waitin?, while this perfect day sank willingly into 
oblivion 

‘Gerda, my precious' Gerda, my darhng'* He kept forming 
words of this kind in his mind, as he fidgeted on his hard chair, 
facing the hallway ‘It was all my fault, Gerda, that you gave 
yourself to your water-rat'* 

He began to long for her coimng, as he had never before longed 
for any human step He seemed to reahze the helpless pathos of 
her beauty, as he had never realized it before He saw her bendmg 
naked over the stove, as he had seen her once, when, for wanton- 
ness, he had undressed her downstairs He saw the calves of her 
legs, the curves of her thighs He saw the pecuhar lovehness of the 
bark of her neck and the way her eyelid drooped upon her cheek, 
giving hei profile such evasive innocence 

‘You must come, Gerda ' I don’t care for anything, except for 
you to come ' If you come m now safe and soimd you can 
sulk and scold and cry as much as you like'* 

How late it was getting The clock would be striking six soon ' 
She had never been as late as this before Something must have 
happened ' He got up from his chair and looked round the kitchen 
Mukalog lay on his back in the open drawer, and suddenly the 
sight of the idol’s fleermg face transported him with fury The 
‘god of ram’ seemed the epitome of everything that was making 
him suffer Jason’s contempt, Gerda’s absence - they were both 
gloated over m that httle monster’s abysmal leer' 

Recklessly he sized the idol, as he might have seized a dead 
rat, rushed with it out of the kitchen, out of the house, across the 
road, and flung it with all the force of his arm high over the 
pigsty mto the darkemng field beyond 
The pigs, aroused by his approach, set up a hideous hullabaloo, 
and the foul smell of their enclosure followed the mdrawn pantmg 
of his breath He paused for a imnute, with his hands on the fence 
of the shed, uttermg a foohsh malediction upon the screechmg 
snouts raised towards him Then he turned with a groan and 
shuffled back across the road 

Standing disconsolately by the table, he mechamcally hfted up 
Gerda’s plate and surveyed the cheque beneath it He recalled 
how she had folded it up with cold, mdifferent fingers He 
pressed it witli his clenched knuckles and re-covered it Could he 
do nothing to make her come now, this very moment^ ‘My 
“mythology” I’ he thought Up went his hands to his eyes, and 
pressing his eyeballs tightly, so as to blot out everythmg, he con- 
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centrated his whole nature m one temfic effort to summon up that 
formidable magnetic mystery 

His will, strained to its uttermost, gave him a sensation as if an 
obstmate, taut rope were tuggmg at a water-logged bucket Not 
a stir, not a vibration, in those dark intenor gulfs ' 

Removing his hands from his face, he swayed a httle against the 
table, dizzy with his mental struggle It was no use His ‘myth- 
ology’ would never help lum again That ecstasy, that escape 
from reahty, was gone Dorsetshire had done for it ' 

He subsided mto the same chair and waited, his hands outspread, 
palms down, upon his knees, his heels together, his head bowed 
A kmd of waking trance took possession of him, m which he had 
the illusion that the smell of the pigsty and Gerda’s absence were 
the same thing ‘I shall have to go to the Torps’ and ask about her,’ 
he said to himself, but the words only tapped agamst one another 
in his brain like dry peas in a sieve 
Then he heard the gate chck 

He rushed to the door, out of the house, and, heedless of every- 
thing but overwhelmmg rehef, hugged her to his heart 

Her mouth was cold Her cheek was cold He pulled her into 
the hall and slammed the door with ajerk of his shoulder, but not 
for a second did he let go his tight hold of her His rehef was so 
great that, as he pressed her against him, he gave vent to several 
long-drawn breaths that had m them the catch of sobs 
He had felt from the very first touch that she would not resist 
him, that the bamer between them was broken When at last he 
got her into the kitchen, and she had taken off her things, he was 
hit to the heart by the haggardness of her face Till now she herself 
had been tearless Emotions must have done their worst with her 
all that day, and she had nothing left But the sight of the carefiilly- 
laid tea-table stirred up too many old assoaations She stood 
stanng at him, her hands hangmg down hmply by her sides, her 
great eyes fixed upon him Then, without the least contortion of 
her face, a torrent of tears descaided 
It was after eight o’clock when they got up from their tea-table 
Neither of them had said a word about Bob, but Wolf felt con- 
vinced that the girl, without usmg one smgle articulate syllable 
about the matter, mdicated that henceforth die would dose her 
door to Mr Weevil 

It was with a strange sensation that he found his thoughts revert- 
mg to Ghnstie and her top to Weymouth - a strange and peculiar 
sensation. He felt as if Ohnstie had grown thm and fiail as a ghost 
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- remote and far off, too - like that day when he saw her ciouched 
in the Castle lane ' She seemed to have become once more what 
she was in the beginnmg of their friendship a disembodied 
entity dwelhng in his consaousness like a spint in a cloud, 
immaterial, unreal near to him as his own thought, and yet 
far removed in body 

One by one, holding a blue-bordered napkin in his hands, he 
dried each cup, each saucer, each plate, each kmfe, each spoon, as 
Gerda handed them to him out of the wash-pan in the sink 
Sometimes in light, sometimes m shadow, as his own figure came 
between her and the two candles on the table, her face still showed 
fluctuating signs of uneasiness But these signs grew fewer and 
lewer as he told her about Miss Gault and her sandwiches, about 
the waiter at the Lovelace having become a beggar, about the 
cxticmc emptiness of the outgoing train, and its ciowded state 
ictuimng, about the crafty old man with a white cat -he sup- 
pi cssed all mention of Mattie and Olwen- until at last an ex- 
pression came into her face that he knew well, an expression of 
sleepy, infantile amusement 

He paused in his narration directly he caught sight of that look, 
and hung up the blue-bordered drying-cloth in its place, and 
proceeded to wash his own hands at the tap 

He got mto bed tliat night some while before she did, and he 
lay quietly watching her, while she brushed her hair at their 
chest of drawers between the two half-open windows This little 
wooden-framed looking-glass, on this clumsy pinewood object, 
had been Gerda’s only toilet table from the start ‘She shall have 
moreof thesethmgs,’ he thought, ‘when we’ve cashed that cheque 
As he watched her candle-flame bend towards her in the faint 
airs that came wandermg out of the mght into the room - as he 
w atched the careful gesture with which she pushed back the candle- 
sttek as she stood there m her long-sleeved mghtgown-he pon- 
dered upon the death of his ‘mythology ’ 

‘Perhaps it was an escape from reahty,’ he thought, ‘that I was 
bound to lose, if reality got hold of me' Dorsetshire, at any rate, 
seems to have got hold of me No, no, I am not going back to 
London, and I am mt gomg to drown myself in Lenty Pond’’ 
When Gerda had finished brushing her hair and had tied it 
with a thin blue ribbon - he had long smee remarked that this was 
one of the few personal peculiarities she never deviated from- 
shc seemed mclmed to loiter awhile before coming to bed She 
closed the window at the top, opened it at the bottom, and, 
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drawing a chaii close to the sill, sat down there, leaning one of 
her arms on the woodwork 

It was odd how one single gross image annoyed his mind to the 
exclusion of all others This was the image of Weevil in his brown 
suit, with most of the buttons tightly buttoned, making love to 
her in that white, high-throated nightgown ' Of course, it couldn’t 
have been in the nightgown but still he must have and 
his brown suit had so many hard, impudent, shiny, cock-crowmg 
buttons • 

‘Don’t catch cold, sweetheart’’ he cried suddenly, while a very 
disconcerting doubt shot through him Was it revolting to her 
femimne hfe-iUusion to shp mto his arms, easily, naturally, after 
the shock of what she had undergone Did she feel Bob Weevil’s 
brown suit, his impudent buttons, too nearly, too closely, to bear 
the thought of any love-making that night ■’ He longed to call out 
to her bluntly and directly, ‘Gome on, you sweet httle fool, I won’t 
touch you ’’ or better still perhaps, ‘Gome on, you beautiful 

distracted creature, I’ll soon make you forget your water-rat’’ 
Instead of uttering a sound, however, what he really did was to 
jump out of bed, snatch his own warm dressing-gown from the 
door, and wrap it about her shoulders 

He was very anxious not to bother her with either his sensuahty 
or his sentimentality His feehng for her at that moment was 
objective, almost impersonal He returned to bed, ht a cigarette, 
propped himself up upon both pillows, and smoked meditatively 
‘Ghnstie must be safe back now,’ he thought, and there moved 
slowly across his innermost consciousness the evil suggestion that it 
was because of what he had read in that exercise-book that the 
girl’s th)u jBrame seemed to him so unearthly to-mght, her shadowy 
personahty so remote ‘She’s lodged in my mmd, though, come 
what may,’ he said to himself ‘I mil take Olwen to see her,’ he 
thought ‘She shall find out she’s not a leper’’ 

From Ghristie his mind rushed away to that little house m 
Samt Aldhelm’s Street ‘I suppose Emma’s come home by now, 
and Miss Gault’s in bed ’ I wish I’d gone back and kissed her, 
huddled up hke that on his giave - kissed her nght on her de- 
formed hp’’ 

The mght air was stimng again now, and the flame of the candle 
upon the chest of drawers flickered up and down, throwing queer 
shadows about the room The air was sweet with vague earth- 
odours - not the least tincture of the pigsty perceptible - and as 
It blew in upon him, past the motionless figure by the window, 
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It seemed like a host of aii -spirits journeying on some eirand that 
had no connection with human affairs 

Suddenly he drew in his breath with a startled, hissing sound, 
and sat bolt upright, staling at Gerda in rapt attention 

The girl had fallen upon her knees at the window, and was 
making little, tentative, whistlmg sounds She was trying to catch 
the notes of her blackbird-song' First one note she would try, and 
then another, and each one, as she tried it, broke off in mid-air, 
ineffectual and futile Her fingers were clutching the window- 
sill now, and her head was tossed back The gown he had thrown 
over her had fallen away Her shoulders looked cold and pitiful 
Her body trembled and swayed Her back being turned to him, 
he could not sec that desperately pursed-up whisthng mouth, but 
most vividly he imagined it, and imagined too the piteous con- 
tortion of that face against the warm, green-growing darkness 
outside 

‘Gerda my darling'’ This was what he wanted to cry out, 
but he did not dare to utter a whisper The room had become 
enchanted It was a dedicated place - set apart and there 
was he, foolishly propped up on their two pillows, mute, helpless, 
like a witness at the birth of a stillborn child ' 

Again and again did tlie girl make desperate, discordant, 
whistling sounds, but it was all to no purpose' 

‘Don’t mmd, my dailing'’ murmured Wolf, when, in a troubled 
pause after these attempts, he noticed her back shaken by weeping 
‘Gome on to bed, honey - to bed, to bed ' You’re lucky not to 
have started a hoot-owl answenng you I fancied I heard one of 
those demons, when I woke up in the middle of the mght last night 
Come on, Gerda, there’s a good girl'’ 

He had never heard a human sigh so deeply drawn as the one 
he heard now from that open wmdow But she got up slowly 
upon her feet and blew out the candle 

He threw back the bedclothes and smoothed out the pillow for 
her head Tightly he held her when she stretched herself out by 
his side 

‘Well, theic it is '’ he thought ‘Lift has scotched hei just as it 
has me Urquhart’s cheque has brought me down Weevil’s 
brown smt has done the same for hei WeU, we must get on some- 
how Shall I say good night to her before I let myself go to sleep ■* 
No, better not' Better just hold tight to her and dnft on in 
our bai^e - doivn, down the stream drift on m our barge ■’ 
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LENTY POND 


‘Don’t you ever say “It’s too late” again, missy •’ were his parting 
words, as he kissed Gerda, a few days later, across their iron gate 

It was Thursday now, only two days before the King’s Barton 
wedding, and events had moved rapidly since that agitating 
Sunday He had cajoled his Pond Cottage friends into allowing 
Olwen to pay a surreptitious visit to what after all was her paternal 
home, and the child had fallen m love with Christie to such an 
extent that the visit had been repeated within forty-eight hours 
And this very day Damley was driving her in, as he came to School 
with the idea that she should stay a couple of days under the 
Malakite roof 

‘No one will interfere, it’s all blown over,’ Wolf had said ‘It 
would have to be some enemy if any fuss were made But there 
won’t be any fuss A htde gossip, when Chnstie goes out with her 
in the street nothing more and perhaps not even that'’ 

The only opposition to these proceedmgs came from Jason, who, 
though he would not confess himself jealous of this new passion 
in the child, brought forward the darkest suggestions as to the 
dangerousness of Blacksod as a place for httle girls ‘These large 
towns,’ he had said to them all, speaking as if Blacksod were a 
second Birmmgham, ‘these large towns are full of disgusting 
goings-on These tradesmen think of nothing but their merry 
httle ways And, of course, if you want Olwen to have her meals 
with Mr MalaJate - ’ But to Wolf’s dehghted surprise he had 
received emphatic support in this enterprise from Mrs Otter He 
had, indeed, been quite as astonished at the insight displayed by 
that timid lady as by her defiance of the protests of her eldest son 
‘Olwen will only do them good, Jason,’ she had said ‘There’s a 
special providence over a child like that She’ll turn that sad httle 
Chnstie mto a different girl ’ 

It was just after eight o’clock when Wolf swung round to wave 
a final farewell to Gerda He had begged her to let him have a 
very early breakftst that mormng, for Mrs Solent wanted him 
to see her tea-shop with what she called, ‘clear decks ’ Everythmg 
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had always been m conlusion near closing time, when he came 
in at the end of the day, but this morning, full ofpnde that her son 
should see her shop before her waitresses appeared, Mrs Solent 
had unlocked and cleaned up the place herself at an incredibly 
eaily hour, and was waiting for him there now 

The new tea-shop was not far from the Grammar School, but 
it was in d side stieet that blanched off towards the meadows 
where the Lunt cncnclcd the town The town, in fact, melted 
into the country here even more quickly than it did on the 
Babylon Hill side or in the direction of Preston Lane It was a 
more umbrageous countiy, at any rate, into which that little 
side street led 

Into this quarter of Blacksod, cutting its way through heavy 
cla\ hills, dicing between tall ferny banks covered with beeches 
and Scotch firs, following swifter streams than the Lunt, ran the 
great Exeter highroad, and it w'as the tourists from that direction 
that were now to be w'aylaid and entertained 

This process had apparently already begun, foi when Wolf 
approached the neat little square building, lying back from the 
road, with a garden in front of it yellow with daffodils, his feeling 
was unmistakable that prosperity was m the air The wind was 
keen and invigorating this morning, the sky clear, and as he strode 
up the path between the swaying daffodils, he had a sharp, pro- 
phetic sense of his mother’s future He saw this htde shop moved 
to one of the mam streets of the town He saw stiU more of the 
savings of that enamoured farmer swept mto the business' He 
saw his mother’s grasp upon life growing more drastic, more 
daring, more debonair He saw her power over matenal thmgs 
increasing, her strange pnde and eatultant lonehness keeping pace 
with her power ‘She’ll leave me far behind,’ he thought And 
there swept over him a wave of bitter shame at his own incom- 
petence 

‘She’ll be dohng out bonuses to Gerda and me,’ he thought 
‘We shall be hanging on to her skirts' We shall be a dead weight 
upon her ’ 

Vividly he recalled the discussion that had taken place in the 
last few days between himself and Gerda on the subject of how to 
spend Mr Urquhart’s two hundied pounds How childish Gerda 
was, and how reckless he was' The whole thing was ridiculous 
. with their tiny income to think of spendmg all this on just 
smartening up their house' 

He knocked lightly now at the tea-shop door and entered with- 
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out waiting for a response He was amazed at the neatness and 
elegance of what he saw 

His mother greeted him in the highest feather Laughmg and 
jesting, she showed him the kitchen, the scullery, the samtary 
arrangements, the furniture ‘The rooms are empty upstairs,’ 
she said, ‘but do you know what I’m going to do^ I’m gomg to 
leave Herbert-land, with its dust and its smells, and move over 
here ' I’m going to use one of my waitresses ~ I’ve got two, you 
know - as a maid She and I will both sleep up there There are 
three rooms And I’ll have a regular drawing-room I’ll have the 
kind of drawing-room I’ve always wanted - different altogether 
from that old place in town ’ 

Mother and son were now seated on two immaculate wicker 
chairs Wolf had not yet dared to hght a cigarette, but Mrs 
Solent, with a quick, radiant gesture, offered him one of her own 

‘You won’t get enough exercise, mother, if you hve where you 
work, and your precious drawing-room will always be full of the 
smell of cooking ’ 

‘Oh, we won’t think of that’’ she cried, making a stroke m the 
air with her cigarette as if condemmng to anmhilation every tack 
of hostile chance, and as he watched her, he reahzed for the first 
time what a power she had of forcing external events mto hne 
with her wishes Never had he seen her so full of zest for labour 
and trouble and tension as she was that morning Wolf himself 
felt sick with dismay when he thought of this place filled with 
tourists from Exeter, and the rooms upstairs reeking of cuhnary 
odours ' 

‘What are you making that face about his mother asked 

‘Am I making a face^ I was wondering bow much spmt you’E 
have left for those evenmg walks you’re so fond of’ 

Mrs Solent laughed gaily ‘I had one, last mght,’ she said, 
‘towards Pendomer There are lovely fields over there’ -she 
nodded her bead towards the west -‘and dehcious woods. I 
coulii’t want anything mcer I went out there last mght up 
the hill and over the hiU I half thought of waylaymg you at 
the Grammar School and taking you with me But you know what 
lam' I love my Wolf’ Here she extmguished her cigarette and 
rose from her seat ‘But I kaie to be alone for these walks I tell 
myself stones, I let myself be as romantic and excited as I can 
That tune of twihght stira me up . . like a mghtjar, I suppose 
and I have lovely sensations'* 

She moved past him, and as she passed &e bent down, took his 
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head between her two hands, and kissed it Then she went to the 
door, and, flinging it wide open, inhaled the cool, strong north-east 
wind As she stood thus, with her straight, stuidy back turned to 
him, he seemed to get a supernatural ghmpse of the whole power 
of her personality This tea-shop and that hill ‘towards Pendomer’ 
were only little, material symbols of a Napoleonic campaign that 
she was working out not necessarily in ths world at all, but 
in some world, some level of psychic conflict, parallel with his 
‘mythology ’ 

‘Well, I’ve got to be off, mother'’ he cried And as he extin- 
guished his cigarette by the edge of hers, in one of her new ash- 
trays, he instinctively squeezed it into an identical perpendicular 
position Then jumping up from the creaking wicker chair, ‘I’m 
late as it is,’ he murmured ‘I suppose Mr “Willum’s Mill” comes 
here for his tea every day He strode to the door and stood there 
by her side Mn Solent laughed, with the nch, careless, high- 
pitched laugh of a Ninon or a Thais 

‘Only on market-days, my son But I’m going to tea with him 
next Sunday ’ 

Wolf disregarded this confession altogether ‘I say, mother' 
You’re coming to the wedding on Saturday, aren’t you The day 
after to-morrow You haven’t forgotten that'” 

She turned towards him her radiant cheeks and glowing eyes, 
‘Will the monster be there, to see Loma’s child married to your 
respectable fnendi* If she’s there, I must come What sport it’ll 
be' The monster and I in the same pew, and your sister landing 
her patient fish'’ 

Across WolPs mind flitted the image of that unwieldy figure 
stumbling over the milk-bottle at the grave 

‘I haven’t the least idea whether Miss Gault means to come,’ 
he said ‘But^oK must come, mother' You must leave your work 
to your two girls I’ll call for you at Mrs Herbert’s about 
half-past nme and we’ll walk over Well, I must run Good- 
bye, mother ’ 

She met his embrace with a swift, almost greedy kiss, but im- 
mediately afterwards whispered with airy mockery ‘Mattie Simth 
must be very grateful to you for giving her her darhng' That 
pointed beard would never have been caught if my Wolf hadn’t 
played matchmaker ’ 

‘What the devil are you talkmg about, mother'’ They knew 
each other years before m came down here ’ 

Theare shone m her brown eyes such a well-sprmg of satirical 
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mischief, he found it hard to tear himself away A spasm of vicious 
sympathy with this dark-spurting jet of malice produced the 
sensation within him of a nervous twmge that was half a tickling 
delight to him and half an adder’s bite 
His mind reverted in a hghtmng-flash to his father’s skull Oh, 
how gentle, oh, how kindly that gnn of death seemed, compared 
with this inhuman glee in the presence of perverse fate • A mahgn 
voluptuousness rose up within him, like an intoxicating bubble 
out of the very abyss, spilling black bile through veins Ferociously 
he offered up that poor skull to this radiant sorceress ‘You look 
just as you did, mother, when you teased Mr Smith so much, that 
Horse Fair day I hope his ghost won’t be there on Saturday '’ 
His words were innocent enough , but he knew too well what passed, 
under their cover, between himself and this woman For good and 
evil he had made his choice between the hving and the dead, 

‘I could not feel like this,’ he thought, ‘if I were the Wolf Solent 
I used to be Good-bye •’ he repeated ‘I must run ’ 

All that morning, as he faced the Grammar School boys, his 
mind squeezed out the essence of this scene with his mother He 
had gone over to her altogether' He had deserted the ‘fellow i’ 
the cellarage ’ He had betrayed his ‘old Truepenny ’ All that 
long morning, while those boys’ faces scattered themselves into 
his imnd hke grey ashes mto a pail, he struggled to make clear 
what had happened to him 

He had no longer any defimte personahty, no longer any banked- 
up integral self Submission to Urquhart had killed more than 
self-respect He could never have gone over to his mother like 
this if his ‘mythology’ had survived He could feel now that greedy 
kiss of hers upon his bps ' He had come to Dorset he knew it 
well enough now to escape from her, to mix with the spirit 
of his father in his own land But Fate was hunting him ‘back to 
London,’ and he began to have an inkling as to what the alterna- 
tive to London was The alternative to London was the bottom of 
Lenty Pond ' 

Wilder and wilder grew his thoughts as he rounded off the 
destiny of the House of Stuart to those furtive hsteners Rows 
upon rows of dwarf-men that is how he saw them now, these 
boys of his embryo-men, with a kmd of distorted, atrophied 
mtelhgence, full of a jeenng, idiotic cunmng' Oh, how he hated 
them and the task of teachmg them ' 

Suddenly in the very middle of his lesson he felt his voice 
changing and beconung strangely vibrant. Good God' What 
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things were on the tip of his tongue to say to them' Was he going 
to ‘dance his mahce-dance’ before them, as he had danced it 
before that London audience'* Life upon this earth began to 
show itself to him in a most evil light 
This kilhng of his ‘mythology,’ how, could he survive it'* His 
‘mythology’ had been his escape from hfe, his escape into a world 
where machinery could not reach him, his escape into a deep, 
green, lovely world where thoughts unfolded themselves like 
large, beautiful leaves growing out of fathoms of blue-green water' 
What were his sensations to him now'* What was the air of a 
mormng like this, without those mysterious emanations from the 
ghmmenng depths'* 

He had comforted Gerda, and the way she was happy now in 
her childish dehght over that two hundred ought to have given 
a fresh glow to his days But it didn’t That startling alliance 
between Chnstie and Olwen, which he had plotted in the face 
of so many difficulties, and which was apparently absorbing both 
of them in its excitemeht, ought to have satisfied him But it 
only made his thoughts gloomier The last time he had seen 
Chnstie, her mind was so full of Olwen and Olwen’s future, that 
she scarcely listened to what he was telhng her' 

Through the dizzy foreground of these boys’ heads, white 
collars, sharp elbows, and scratching pens, thiough the patient 
‘notes’ he himself was dictating to them, floated m long procession 
all the people of his hfe 

Urquhart was sending his book m instalments to Bristol to be 
printed He appeared to be thmbng of nothing else Jason was 
revising another volume of poetry, which promised to raise him 
into the innermost circle of modem hterature Darnley, Mattie, 
Mrs Otter - they were all happy just then He found himself 
sheenng off any thought of Miss Gault But apart from Miss 
Gault, all his friends were in calm waters Even T E Valley, so 
Daraley had informed him, was m a state of comparative peace 
of mind 

He found himself and Miss Gault to be the only unhappy ones 
Yes, and they were the only consciousnesses m ffie whole circle 
who gave a thought to that cemetery' When he and Miss Gault 
were dead, not a Ihing soul would remember Wilham Solent, 
Why, Mattie, the man’s own daughter - not even once had Wolf 
been able to persuade her to visit that grave* 

Oh, how he hated his work in that classroom* He did not only 
know m patiless detail every map upon the wall and feel 
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toward it as something removed from every tmcture of happmess 
he also knew every mk-stain and fly-stain upon the wall Those 
dirty marks were of equal importance with the maps Both the 
marks and the maps represented a world that was totally blezik 
a world of doleful invention, of disconsolate fancy and yet 
a world m which he had to spend by far the larger part of his life 

He had just managed to cope with this desolate world by giving 
himself up to his secret vice the very second he left the school gate 
But those ecstatic sensations were now gone for ever' He might 
tear his nerves to pieces with his effort to get those feehngs back 
They would never come back ' They were lost How did human 
beings go on living, when their hfe-illusion was destroyed What 
did they tinker up and patch up mside of them to rub along with, 
to shuffle through life with, when they lacked that one grand 
resource ■* 

He hurried back to Preston Lane for lunch, and was more than 
successful in hoodwmking Gerda as to his secret desolation The 
girl chatted all the time about the spending of the two hundred' 
So far she had bought nothmg but one small pair of silver sugar- 
tongs The cheque had been deposited in Gerda’s name, and the 
girl was touchingly proud of possessing her first ‘fortune,’ as she 
kept calling it She apparently intended spending every penny in 
the next few weeks ' At least that was the imphcabon of her excited 
chatter, and Wolf was quite prepared to submit 

He derived a sardonic amusement from noting the fact that this 
‘spmtual blood-money,’ which had cost him his secretest happmess 
was apparently smoothing away altogether the moral bnuse left 
by the Weevil incident That ‘brown coat’ might return to his 
mind now and then Hers it seemingly troubled no more As 
for the luckless water-rat, he did not show his face again Wolf’s 
private inklmg was that he had been mdignandy dismissed, once 
for all, in some brief scene to which the girl never alluded But it 
may easily have been that the lad himself was fhghtened by the 
length to which he had gone Wolf certainly found, in his own 
weary mtrospection mto the feelmgs of a cuckold, that he had a 
tendency to avoid that part of the town where the sausage-shop 
was' 

His lunch over, Wolf strode back moie dispirited tlian ever to 
the scene of his pillory 

He had come to loathe every aspect of that chair and desk which 
made up his spiritual scaffold There he talked and fidgeted while 
those rows of cropped heads and protrudmg ears nodded and 
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swayed like shocks of ruffled wheat under the conscientious, 
pitiless repetition of a recurrent winnowing And this was destined 
to be his life indefinitely, sans the remotest chance of a change for 
the better, unless his mother, as a successful business-woman, 
gave him a pension' 

What a mess he had made of his life' As he surveyed those 
spots and blurs and marks on these odious walls, he began to 
recognize the fact that until the last two or three days he had 
never faced reahty at all His heavenly vice, hugged to himself 
like a fairy bride, had protected him from reality Here he was, 
thirty-six years old, and as far as real reahty was concerned - the 
reahty his mother lived in, the reahty Darnley hved in - he was 
as innocent and preoccupied as a hermit who reads nothing but 
his breviary 

He had lost his breviary now, his Mass-book, his Mass ' He had 
lost his whole inner world, and the outer world - what was it but 
rows of puzzled, protruding ears, into which, for an eternity, he 
had to pump tedious, questionable information '* 

When he left the classroom that evening, he waited for Darnley 
outside the building 

‘I must see Christie fiist'* he kept repeating, as he watched the 
boys file out 

‘Will you do something for me, old fnend he said, as soon as 
his colleague appeared Darnley fixed his mackerel-coloured eyes 
upon him in patient surprise 

‘Even into the thud part of my kmgdom, Solent'* 

‘Well, keep Mattie waiting for once, and go to tea with Gerda 
Will you do that^ Tell her I’ve got one of my walkmg-fits upon 
me and have to have some air Tell her not to be worried, even if 
I’m late for supper Of course, I don’t mean you to stay all that 
time But just tell her I shall be late, and she’s not to worry ’ 
‘But what on earth’s up, Wolf Where, if a person may ask, are 
you going to run off to 

‘Oh It’s all right,’ Wolf said quietly ‘I’m not sure yet where I 
shall go Possibly I’ll pay a visit to Mattie and tell her to expect 
job' Don’tbother me wiffl any details, my dear' Only, if you love 
me, go over to Preston Lane and make yourself amusing to Gerda 
and enjoy her tea And make her understand that it’s all nght 
That’s the great thing that it’s all right •’ 

Wolf fancied there was a dim expression of disqmetude in his 
fnend’s face as he nodded to him and burned off, but he felt as if 
he would have run a worse nskjust then than to disqmet Darnley. 
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Hurriedly he made his way to the Malakite shop ‘She’s got Olwen 
in there now,’ he said to himself ‘She won’t want to see me ’ 
But while he still kept repeating the words, ‘She won’t want to 
see me,’ he rang the bell in the little side alley 
To his surpnse the door was opened immediately, and Christie 
herself, in cloak and hat, stood before him ‘You'* the girl cned 
‘Well, you’d better come with me • Olwen has begun murmunng 
something about cake, and I’ve got none in the house I’ve left 
her with father, over their tea They’re both slow eaters, so we 
needn’t rush too madly Let’s go this way'* 

She led up the quiet inchne leading to the King’s Barton road 
He could guess now which was the actual confectioner’s to which 
she was hurrymg him a htde shop he had often passed on his 
way in and out of the town 

The horizontal sun was shooting its rays through great dark 
banks of western clouds as they approached this shop, and from 
Its windows the fiery reflections fell upon the road like the 
reflections of barge-lanterns into an estuary 

‘Wolf' I never knew how exciting she was, how intelligentshe was ' 
Oh, Wolf, It’s wonderful ' We suit each other down to the ground ’ 
He snatched at her hand and pressed it hard Never in all his 
relations with her had he caught such a tone m her voice 
When they turned into the Barton road, there was wafted into 
their faces one of those wandenng winds that seem to carry a 
burden of earth-mystenes from one unknown spot to another 
‘What an evening it is'’ she cried ‘I smelt pnmroses then'’ 
‘It’s moss, I expect, and dead leaves,’ he said, ‘from the woods 
over there ’ 

They soon reached the httle shop, and he entered it with her, 
and helped her to choose the cake 

‘Where are you gomg. Wolf ^ Over to Barton ^ Over to Pond 
Cottage^’ 

He held open the door for her in silence There was a bell fixed 
upon the top of this door, which rang noisily as he closed it behmd 
them His nerves were so strained that this harsh jangle above 
their heads seemed ominous to him - seemed to have a sound of 
warmng, hke a reef-bell at sea 

‘Yes,’ he said dreamily ‘Over to Barton over to Lenty Pond ’ 

The girl missed this shp of the tongue 

‘Is your sister happy. Wolf?’ she asked And then, without 
waitmg for an answer ‘Do you know what Olwen said just now^ 
She said she’d like to hve with me when Mattie was mamedl’ 
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Wolf prodded the ground with his stick ‘Did she really ? What 
awisehtdegirl' And what did you answer I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t have her' I’m sure it would be all right now ’ 

Chnstie sighed deeply, a long breath 
^ Would they agree to it'* Do you think they’d agree to it'” 

‘I don’t see why not,’ he repeated in a low voice 
‘If you see Mattie to-mght, Wolf, I wish you’d sound her about 
It and Mrs Otter just to see how they’d take it ’ 

He made no reply to this, but drawing under his arm her free 
hand, and straightening his shoulders, he gazed up the road 
‘Do you remember our night in the cornfield, Chns >* After that 
game of bowls 

She lifted hei head and looked sharply at him, and he received 
the impression that he had struck an unseasonable note 

‘I’m not one for forgetting. Wolf You ought to know that by 
this time ’ 

‘Urquhart gave me two hundred pounds for finishing his book, 
Chns I’ve never told you that, have I 
But she had turned her face away now and was evidently 
thinking about Olwen, and getting anxious to return 

‘Oh, I’m so glad, my dear'’ Her voice was sympathetic, but it 
was the calm sympathy of a fnend, not the vibrant sympathy of a 
lover 

‘What a detached httle thing she is,’ he thought, and the memory 
came over him, with a rush of wild self-pity, of all they had whis- 
pered together m that cornfield ‘I’ve never told her about my 
“mythology” , . but she ought to know, she ought to know what 
that two hundred means'’ 

‘Well, I must run back Olwen will have fimshed her tea ’ And 
she tightened her hold upon the cake and made a httle movement 
to draw her arm away But Wolf burst out then with a final 
impulse of desperation 

‘It was a vile job. It’s a vde production to be paid all that for ' 
He’s pnntmg it m Bristol mw It’ll just smt your father’s chents ' 
How do you think I’ll appear to myself after this, Chnstie'” 

The girl tossed her head proudly ‘Oh, the chents'’ she cned 
‘You’re extremely moral to-mght. Wolf' I daresay you thought 
mjf book would please the chents*’ 

‘I read just a page,’ he said But he released her arm now and 
only held her there by the gnraness of his mood. ‘To sell my soul 
to Urquhart ' , to do what young Redfem wouldn't dol’ 

She did look up at him now with a flash of penetration. 
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'But, Wolf - any deviltry he threatened you with, was to make 
you do it, wasn’t It ^ Well' You’ve done it You’ve submitted 
He can’t hurt you now, can he 
‘But the book - the book, Chris*’ 

The girl gave a faint little laugh the laugh of an air-spnte 
for whom these human scruples were growing intolerably tedious 
‘Well, there are plenty of things Gerda will be glad enough 
to buy with this money You’re diflFerent from what I thought you 
were, Wolf, if you let an absurd fancy, like this prey on your mmd '’ 
She paused a moment and then said gravely, ‘But mother would 
have understood what troubles you ’ 

She seized the sleeve of his coat with her fingers, and then stood 
silent, looking fixedly at him Then she sighed very heavily, and, 
lifting up his arm to her face, pressed her hps to his wnst After 
that she stared at him once more, in mtense contemplative 
scrutiny 

He looked away, across her shoulder, over the scattered Blacksod 
roofs, over the Lunt meadows Her sudden gesture of affection and 
somethmg m the white immobihty of her face made him think of 
the warning he had received in Urquhart’s kitchen from that 
Farmer’s Rest girl 

‘I’ll take a look at that pond to-mght,’ he thought gnmly ‘If 
that’s to be the upshot. I’d better see how it looks of a fine March 
evemng’’ 

‘Well, give Olwen a kiss for me, Ghfis, and if I find Mattie at 
home I’ll certainly fry her out about that I beheve myself that 
she’ll agree to it She’s so self-absorbed just now that I thmk she’ll 
be glad to be left free Well God bless you, Chns ' Don’t drop 
the cake Good-bye , good-bye*’ 

He did not look back after they separated, but the sound of her 
light runrung footsteps made his heart feel desolately empty 
His last hope of recovenng his old self seemed to sink down 
hke a child’s sagging balloon, pncked by a bodkm 

'She doesn’t know She’s foil of Olwen, and she doesn’t know,’ 
he said to himself. But could he have mad$ her know, even if he’d 
gone back with her*’ She didn’t ask him to go back Why should 
she *’ But could he have made her know, even if she had ** He had 
never told a Imng soul about his ‘mythology ’ 

He grasped his stick by the middle now, and m place of Wilham 
dTDeloraine, there came into his head the Homenc descnption of 
Hector of Troy, when, with his great spear held mjust that way, 
he imposed a truce upon the combatants' 
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As he caught himslf with this thought in his mind he smiled 
at his own grandiose self-consciousness Stoicism' That’s what a 
man needed, made as he wm made ' Stoical endurance of whatever 
fate the gods rained down upon his head ' No Trojan, no Roman, 
would bhnk and whimper at the thought of Lenty Pond 

It was not long before he reached the very spot where on the 
night of the bowling-match he had climbed over the hedge with 
Chnstie, into the cornfield 

Moved to what he did by an obscure sense that this might be 
‘the last time,’ he hurriedly scrambled through the thickset hedge 
The field was evidently destined to he fallow that season He found 
a rusty barrow, with its wooden shafts protruding into the air hke 
the horns of a buried monster, and upon this he sat down The 
sun had disappeared now, and he felt disposed to let the twilight 
fall about him in that place of memory 
Slowly, as he waited, did the earth swing into greyness, into 
dusk, into darkness Cramped and dully, he felt as if it needed 
more energy than he possessed to clamber down again into the 
road ' A sort of waking trance fell upon him as he crouched there, 
growing more and more cold and numb, and it was almost quite 
dark when he resumed his walk 
‘I am like a ghost that’s been damned,’ he thought, as he moved 
on And indeed it was just as such a ghost would have felt that he 
had the sense of being cut off from all the magnetic reservoirs of 
the planet' He experienced a physical sensation of lightness, of 
hollowness, as he walked - as if he had been a husk, blown by the 
faintest of all winds ' 

When he reached the path that crossed the fields to the main 
highway, T suppose,’ he thought, ‘the whole business has been 
inevitable since the beginnmg , the sort of thing that had to happen, 
if a nature like mine lost its pnde 
As he began to approach King’s Barton he noticed that the mght 
was going to be one of those clear, vapourless mghts, when the sky 
IS velvety dark and the stars exceptionally large and bnght He 
was walking with his head turned towards a specially luimnous 
constellation, just above the arable uplands, a httle to his left 
Suddenly he became conscious, as an absolute certainty, that 
just above the honzon behind him, somewhere between Melbury 
Bub and Blacksod, there was a crescent moon He swung round 
on his heel Yes ' There it was . the thinnest, most disembodied 
new moon that he had ever seen' 

He surveyed that fragile-floating illuminated curve, comparable 
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to nothing above or beneath the earth, and there came over him 
an inexphcable desire to do reverence to this immortal visitant 
How had he known with such certainty that there was a new moon 
behmd him ^ He was not yet enough of a countryman to keep any 
account of these things Well' whatever perch were left in Lenty 
Pond would know about this new moon' 

When he reached the wall of the churchyard, he noticed that 
there was a light m one of the lower windows of that great Per- 
pendicular Tower He paused and contemplated this hght In 
that vapourless darkness its effect in the middle of a great mass of 
masonry was singular and arresting While he leaned upon the 
low, crumbling wall and surveyed this hght, he became aware of 
the sound of men’s voices — voices whispenng whispering 
furtively and suspiciously Suddenly, by means of a hght much 
less clear than the hght in the window ‘It’s a lantern'’ he 
thought he detected the forms of three men, one of them much 
taller than the others, grouped around the boy’s grave He had 
no sooner caught sight of this group of noctambulists than the 
hght in the tower went out 

Never had he felt less inquisitive, less concerned He was tempted 
to walk forward and let the whole thing go However, where all 
motives were equally futile, let a straw turn the scale' He climbed 
stealthily over the wall and advanced to the church door 

The door was wide open, and he entered the central aisle, 
moving as cautiously as he could Past the chnstenmg-font he 
moved, past the back of the rear pews All was pitch dark, and 
the pecuhar smell of the church, suggestive of mildew and worm- 
eaten woodwork, was like a second darkness withm the darkness 
He was arrested in his advance by the sudden appearance of a 
flickenng hght, which proceeded from the space under the tower 
where were the stone steps that led up to the belfry 

‘TiUy-Valley '’ he muttered to himself, as once more-as had been 
happemng to him so often these last few days - he knew without 
question who this hght-bearer was 

Yes ' He was nght ' Descendmg the belfry steps, with a flicker- 
ing candle in his hand, came the figure of the httlc pnest, his thm 
legs first, then his cassocked body, then his agitated white face, 
then his bare black scalp' 

The expression of the man’s face, when he caught sight of Wolf, 
was an epitome of consternation and rehef, the latter emotion 
rapidly overspreadmg the former, hke a kmdly shadow crossmg 
a distorted gargoyle 
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‘What’s up, Valley^’ whispered Wolf, taking the vicar’s cold, 
limp fingers in his own 'What are they doing out there ^ Is it 
Urquhart^ Th^re were three of them They had a lantern God, 
man' You’re tiembhng like a leaf’ 

‘I was in my garden I saw them come in over the hedge 
Foi a long time I watched them I ought to have gone down 
to them I know I ought I’ve betrayed the Sacrament by 
not going down to them ’ 

‘It’s all right,’ whispered Wolf sootlungly ‘You couldn’t have 
done anything They’ve probably been drinking Monk’s with 
him out there I saw him the great devil ' The other one’s that 
fellow Round, no doubt ’ 

The priest broke a%vay fiom him and began hurrying up the 
aisle towards the altar, Wolf following at his heels 

‘There would have been a time,’ he said to himself, ‘when 
when ’ 

Wolf thought the clergyman was going to kneel down or even 
prostrate himself, but instead of this he placed the candle carefully 
upon the top of the altar, made a hurried genuflection, and then 
ran round hke a panic-stncken thief to a small window in the side 
transept which overlooked llie invaded spot 

Here Wolf followed him and peered out too, leaning over his 
shoulder 

There were only two men to be seen now and they were 
both busy filling up the open grave The lantern was on the ground, 
and by its light they were seen working hard, stamping down the 
loose soil with the utmost concentration and scraping away all 
the tell-tale rubble from the surface of the grass Not a word did 
the men speak to one another, but it was easy enough to recognize 
Monk The other was undoubtedly the landlord of ‘Farmer’s 
Rest ’ Mr Urquhart had disappeared 
They worked at their job so rapidly that it was not long before 
the carefully folded rolls of turf-grass were being pressed down 
upon that oblong heap, concealing the raw clay Wolf fancied he 
could even detect a patch of daisies upon this replaced turf There 
was a patth of something, at any rate, tliat showed whitish, as 
the lantem-ravs fell upon it 

Mr. Vallej’s cassock, as Wolf bent over the httle priest, smelt 
unpleasantiv of gin The wall agamst whit h he himself was pressmg 
the palm of his hand, as he leant forward, felt damp and chilly 
under die touch, hke the flesh of a corpse 
‘They can’t see our light, can they?* groaned the vicar, half 
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turning his head ‘I’ll blow it out’’ whispered Wolf in reply, and 
leaving the man’s side, he walked over to the altar-steps, extin- 
gmshed the flame, and came back with the candlestick swinging 
from one of his fingers, and a fume of carbomc-acid gas floating 
round his head 

Shifting his stick to the hand from which the smoking candle was 
swingmg. Wolf peered again through the narrow window He 
could feel the body of Mr Valley shivenng, and to give the man 
some reassurance m the darkness he placed his free hand upon his 
shoulder Then, bending down, he laid both the candle and his 
oak stick softly on the flagstones 

The two men at the grave seemed resolved to complete their 
job with the utmost scrupulosity ‘I can’t beheve they are drunk,’ 
he thought ‘He must have appealed to their superstition He 
must have scared them into it ’ 

What the man has said over the Malmsey returned to his mmd 
‘He must have forced the coffin open'’ he thought And then, as 
he stared above Mr Valley’s head at those two figures beating 
the turf down, he was surprised to find himself completely indif- 
ferent and impassive Whether Mr XJrquhart had been content to 
press his perturbed face against the cold featurelessness of Redfern’s 
mortahty, or whether, hke Isabella m ‘The Pot of Basil,’ he had 
earned ‘so dear a head’ back to his secret chamber, seemed at that 
moment a question that left him utterly incunous ' 

‘There would have been a time for such a word,’ he said to him- 
self, ‘but now all is equal '’ He saw Roger Monk straddle over the 
grave with his long legs, move the lantern, and whisper something 
to Mr Round From the road outside there came the soimd of 
children laughmg and chattenng ‘I wonder Urquhart (fidn’t 
wmt till midmght Anyone might have dnfted in here, but I 
suppose they’d just take ’em for grave diggers or be too scared 
to go near ’em'’ 

‘Thud ' Thud ' Thud '’ went the spades of the two men agamst 
the sides of the grave Valley’s shivenngs had stopped now 
Wolf heard the htde man’s hps moving m the darkness He was 
muttering a Latin psalm Wolf now began to fed hke a mute 
sentinel -a sentinel at the grave of everything that had ever 
enjoyed the sweet sun ' Vast tracks of Dorset earth seemed spread 
out before him He could hear a low wmd m the sycamores of 
Poll’s Gamp He could hear the wide expanses of Blackmore Vale 
sighmg in their sleep He recalled what he had fdt at his first 
encounter with Urquhart . that vague awareness of something 
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new and strange to him m the secret of evil He seemed totally 
indifferent to all that now’ Ciood'* Evil'’ It all seemed to belong 
to somethmg ummportant, irrelevant, remote What did it 
matter-’ This grave those two were stamping down so smoothly 
It was only one of thousands under that crescent moon' With 
the heart of hfe killed, what did it matter what happened to anyone ■’ 
The two men were exchanging whispers now They were gazing 
with satisfaction at their work Wolf recogmzed that his bare 
hand, whose outspread fingers were pressed against the cold stone, 
had grown numb as he leant hard upon it, bending forward over 
Valley’s shoulder Ay, but what an unpleasant odour hke 
dissolution Itself emanated from the cold sweat of the httle 
pnest' But the man’s shivermg had subsided That was a good 
sign No doubt the departmg of Mr Urquhart had reheved the 
situation for him As for himself, he felt an obscure regret at the 
Sqmre’s withdrawal So deadly callous had his emotions grown, 
he expenenced at that moment nothing but a weary curiosity 
Yes, it would have been interesting to see that convulsed white 
face bendmg down over the form in the cofiin' The old v illain 
must have crouched on the grass, when they got the lid off, 
undeterred by the smell' Had Valley seen what happened from 
up there in the belfry’’ Probably he hoi, and the shock of it had 
brought him scrambling down, tom between the outrage of the 
sacrilege and his fear of the Squire 
The two men were standing erect now and stanng straight 
towards him Of course, they couldn’t see anythmg, now that the 
church was dark They must be feeling the vibration of his and 
Valley’s mtense scrutiny 

How long had his hand been lodged on Valley’s shoulder, and 
why was he gnpping the man so hard 
He raised his arm, so that both his palms were pressing now 
against the coping of that narrow slit m the wall One of them was 
numb, but the other was hot and pulsing feverishly Ah, the foul 
fiend Flibbertigibbet' But a time will come when there’ll be no 
more lanterns' 

‘Damn that beggar Monk' He’s not satisfied yet There goes 
his spade again Yes, take the lantern away, landlord Round ' 
Y«, nudge the great brute and call him off Yes, there are steps 
m the road. You’d better clear off, both of you' God' Ibeheve 
they’re going to quarrel ' But it’s all nothing to me now What is 
a quarrel over a boy’s grave when the "hard httle crystal” of a 
person’s inmost self has dissolved 
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‘It’ll be a quaint moment, though, when that great beggar gets 
back to the house and has to answer his master’s bell ' Will he say, 
“Yes, sir no, sir,” in his usual tone ^ He talked to me once of 
TfiHing the man Why does that come into my head at this moment ^ 
But no ' He’ll never do that He’ll carry up the hot dnnk and 
turn down the bedclothes just as usual, and Urquhart’ll say, 
“The moon has gone down, eh ^ what just m his ordinary tone ' 
They have done now at last Oh, that’s right' Don’t 
forget the crowbar, Mr Round' A crowbar^ So they did intend 
to open the coffin '’ 

Wolf watched the two men make their way, slowly and carefully 
between the graves, towards the wall that divided the churchyard 
fi:om the meadow where the school treat had been held Once 
over this wall, only an occasional flicker of the lantern revealed 
their path, and soon even that vanished 

He turned firom the window, pulling his companion after him 
It was hke touching something that had no feehng with something 
else that had no feehng, to tug at Valley’s arm with his benumbed 
fingers 

After three of four futile efforts, he managed, however, to stnke 
a match, and by the aid of this match, moving across to the altar- 
steps, with his fingers guardmg the flame, he reht the pnest’s 
candle With a cold, weary impassiveness allowmg this im- 
pulse to reach Lenty Pond, which was indeed the only defimte 
impulse he retained just then, its fullest sway he suggested to 
the silent figure at his side that they might walk over together to 
Pond Cottage ‘It’ll cheer the httle beggar up,’ he thought, ‘to 
have a chat with the bnde and bndegroom, and I can drop him 
at that gate ’ 

T E Valley seemed glad enough to postpone his return to fhe 
desolation of his httered study ‘But I mustn’t stay long'’ he 
murmured 

Dunng the first part of their walk together some common instinct 
prevented them firom refemng to the scene they had just witnessed, 
but at last, when they had reached Pond Lane, Valley burst out 

‘I hope you’re right firom a secular pomt of view . about 

my not mterfenng just now, Solent From my own point of view 
I shall find it hard yes, very hard no, I don’t mean 
that . did I say hard ^ I meant that I shall find it very 
you know, Solent^ very shamefiil to to forgive 
myself’ 

They were walkir^ now where the hedges were very high and 
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thick Wolf began to experience a confused exhaustion, that 
seemed to weigh upon his head as well as upon liis arms and legs 
It was as though a knot had been tied in the recesses of his being, 
which interfered with the flow of his blood A heavy, inert apathy 
settled down upon him, which he vaguely associated with these 
high hedges ‘It would have been iidiculous to meddle,’ he said 
‘You’d have done no good Do you know. Valley, I think I’d hke 
to rest for a minute •’ 

‘To rest ^ Certamly of course You mean it would be nice 

ifwe sat down ^ Butit’s very dark, isn’t it ^ There’s usually water 
in both these ditches, and they are very deep Hadn’t we better 
wait till we get to the Otters’ ’’ 

‘Better wait,’ repeated Wolf wearily, feelmg as if it would be a 
heavenly thing to shp gently down now mto Lenty Pond and have 
done with it all, ‘better wait till we get to the Otters’ ’ 

‘You’re not feehng shaky, are you, Solent ^ I’m rather shaky 
myself Take my arm The air will be better soon It’s these 
hedges I never come here alone, because of these hedges - and - 
well' you know"* because of that pond over there Don’t mind 
them, Solent. They’re only high hedges and deep ditches ’ 

Wolf stopped motionless in the middle of the road ‘I really 
would like to sit down,’ he said ‘I mean, to he down ' I think I 
must be, as you say, shaky I expect it’s i^m standmg so long at 
that window Would you mind if I tned, with my stick, to feel if 
there ts water in the ditch’’ 

‘If you feel dizzy, Solent, why don’t you he down where we are - 
in the road’ I’ve often done that myself Here, lean on me' 
I’ll help you. That’s nght It’s quite dry, isn’t it’ Here, I’ve got 
a handkerchief m my pocket, a big red one it’s as big as a 
scarf Herej I’ll put it under your head .so so so 
Do you feel all nght now, Solent’ You anil soon, anyway Do 
you know I’ve had some of the happest moments of my life lymg 
down m the road’ The road to Blacksod is very good for lymg 
down on, because there’s grass at the side of it and very few carts 
go that way How do you feel now, Solent’’ 

A ridaxation of every muscle and fibre m Wolf’s body seemed to 
have taken place He gazed up at the obscure fijrm of the pnest 
and at the shivenng stars m the blue-black sky 
‘It*s-just-what-I-wantcd,’hemurmured,withaluxunoussigh, 
Mr. Valley was dehghted. He hovered over him as if he had 
ensconced him m fais own bed ‘I thought you’d like it, Solent,’ 
he murmured. ‘Someumes when I’ve been hke tha on the Bbick- 
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sod road I’ve felt as if, with the round earth beneath me carrymg 
me between the constellations and the Blessed Sacrament 
waitmg my return I’ve felt as if- What’s the matter, Solent’ 
Is the road too hard’’ 

But Wolf had only been fumbling with his hand to make sure he 
hadn’t lost his stick He felt extremely unwilhng to move or to 
speak But he was conscious of a stronger wave of affection for 
Valley than he had ever known before 

‘Does your forehead feel feverish’’ his companion enquired 
now, touchmg Wolf’s head in the darkness witib the tips of his 
fingers ‘Don’tthmkI’minqmsitive,Solent,but I’mapnestofGod, 
and I I notice people that are people that are disturbed ’ 

‘You’re very mce to me, VaUey Please don’t kneel m the road ' 
I’ll get up m a minute It does me good lying here ’ 

‘Don’t thmk I’m mqmsitive, Solent, and don’t answer if you 
don’t want to But am I nght m thinking that you’ve got some- 
thmg on your mind somethmg that troubles you till you feel 
dizzy, like you did just now’’ 

‘I’ll get up in a moment, Valley I’m only lymg hke this now 
because it’s such a nice sensation ' Why do you think it’s so dark, 
when the stars look so large’’ 

‘It’s these hedges, Solent They keep the hght out ’ 

‘The moon’s gone down Do you mean the hght firam Pond 
Cottage’’ 

‘Solent' You won’t nund if I say something?’ 

‘No I’m hstemng Please get up I don’t like your kneelmg ’ 
‘Shall I tell you what’s troubhng you, what’s made you so dizzy, 
Solent’ It’s because Damley is gomg to be mamed I know 
exactly what you feel I know well what you and Damley are to 
each other Do you know what I thmk, Solent’ I thi]^ it’s a 
shame you two didn’t have the happmess of hving together before 
you both marned It’s that that’s troubhng you, aren’t I right’ 
Ifs thinking that your fnend’s lost to you’’ 

‘Nonsense, my good man'’ cned Wolf, scrambhng hastily to 
his feet ‘What has been weighmg on my mind has nothmg to do 
with this weddmg Come ' Let’s be getting on ' I left Damley at 
tea with my wife, I mean I sent him off there ’ 

His wor^ were casual and careless, but Valley’s suggestion hit 
him hard. It was the same hmt that Miss Gault had made last 
Sunday. Was it possible that the accursed mood he’d fallen mto 
. . . this mood of miserable apathy . had as much to do with 
the wedding as with the loss of his great secret’ 
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His companion, had difficulty now in keeping up with him, so 
fast did he walk Presently he said ‘Tell mt this, Valley, if 
you don’t mind did vou see what Urquhart was doing just 
now^’ 

They were close to the Otters’ house when he spoke He could 
distinguish the hght from the drawing-room shining between the 
branches of the poplars Valley laid his hand on his arm and 
clutched It tightly, compelling him to stop The man’s face was 
a patch of wavenng greyness against the blanket of the dark, but 
he could detect its extreme distress 
‘I can’t - Solent - you know what I mean^-I can’t tell you 
anything It’s all misery Yes, I saw lum It was a long way from 
the tower The belfry’s high up I thmk he loved him Thafs 
what I have to think, but I can only bear it, Solent, by by a 
httle tnck of rmne ’ He paused , and then, to his companion’s 
consternation, he uttered a ghastly little laugh 

‘What tnck. Valley, are you talking about^’ Wolf instmctively 
swung his arm free, for the piiest’s finger-nails were hurting his 
flesh ‘What trick do you mean^* 

His tone was imtable, for he was pondering m his mind how to 
get rid of the man and shp off ‘I must set eyes on that pond before 
I see Mattie,’ he said to himself 
Valley’s reply seemed to come from the darkness that surrounded 
them, rather than from any localized spot ‘If you must 
know I have to pretend diat I was Urquhart 
, myself*’ 

Wolf made no comment upon this He looked up at the poplars 
m that well-known garden They were illuminated on one side 
by a famt glimmer coming from his old wmdow, the wmdow of 
the room where he spent his first night in Dorset 
‘What a man-lover you are. Valley* My tnck is to ^cape from 
humamty altogether ’ 

To his dismay the pnest’s reply to this was a repetition of the 
same cackhng laugh. 

“Yes, to escape from it altogether*’ Wolf went on ‘I don’t know 
why that should amuse you, Valley ’ As he spoke he became aware 
of somethmg burning at the back of the house ‘Dimity must be 
bunung refuse some sort of greenery,’ he thought ‘It’s like 
the smell of dead flowers It’s hke a bonfire of dead crocuses • ’ 

Tha aromatic smoke, poignant and penetratmg, floating on the 
aur, gave him a very queer twinge. His nerves reached out m- 
vmUtt tendnls to respond to it, but under the disturbed contact 
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between his sensations and his enjoyment qfhts sensations, this motion 
of response only caused him tantalizing discomfort It caused him, 
mdeed, a discomfort of so pecuhar a kind, that he prolonged his 
silence almost rudely, while he gave way to it It was a sharp, 
thm, long-drawn-out sensation, like some erotic agitation that is 
motiveless, meanmgless, irritating 
What he felt made it more imperative than ever that he should 
get nd of his companion and hurry across that field ' He turned 
round, tightened his hold on his stick, and spoke with a tone of 
quiet authority ‘Valley,’ he said, ‘I can’t go in at this moment 
I’ve got to think a bit out here by myself You go m and 
tell them so, will you^ I’ll follow you m, in a second or so, when 
I’ve thought something out in my mind Mattie will under- 
stand She knows my ways Apologize to Mrs Otter No ' Why 
should you do that^ Just tell them that Darnley’s with Gerda 
m town and that I’ll be in m a minute That’s all that’s necessary ’ 
But the pnest’s fingers only tightened upon his arm 
‘In town ^ With your wife'* Damley^’ 

‘Having tea with her, my good man' Those body-snatchers 
have upset you completely There' Go in and tell them’’ And 
with a quick movement of his wnst he released himself from 
Valley’s clutch and rushed off 
He found it an incredible rehef to scramble over the famihar 
gap in that high hedge and run with long, swift strides across the 
field It was as if all the rumours in the village about that pond 
had gathered to themselves invisible arms and were pushing him 
towards it What he felt in his own consciousness was not a simple 
nor was it a very comphcated feehng It was exactly as if the 
loss of his spiritual vice had left him inordinately thirsty and he 
had an inkhng that just to stare at the waters of Lenty Pond would 
give him some inexphcable satisfaction 
He blundered over the dark expanse of that great field as if 
Jason’s water-nymph herself had been calhng to him Bhndly, 
recklessly, he ran across it, stumbhng over the mole-hills, not once 
glancmg up at the starry sky, his stick clutched in his right hand 
as if It had really been the spear of Wilham of Deloraine, and his 
panting breath coming in deep gasps As he ran he did notice 
one thing, and that was the shadowy leap of a startled hare The 
creature rose and dashed away fium under his very feet, but 
instead of disappearmg into the darkness, he could see, as he ran, 
where it had nsen erect, a short distance off, and was watching 
him, motionless and with a fiuzen intentness 
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Ah' There it was - Lenty Pond in the cold starhght' 

He moved close up to the edge of the water He stood with 
both hands pressed hard upon the handle of his stick He flung 
his consciousness, as if it were a heavy stone that all day long he 
had been carrying in his pocket, down into those silent depths 
And then his body -not his mind, but his body -became 
acquainted with shivering dread Was his mind going to issue the 
final mandate now, at this very moment-* What was his body 
doing that it revolted hke this -* What was his body doing that its 
foot-soles clung to the mud as if they had been rooted there’ 
It was not only his flesh that now turned sick with fear The very 
bones within him began screaming -a low, thin, wire-drawn 
scream - before what his mind was contemplating It was not 
that life - merely to be ahve - had suddenly become so precious 
It was not fear of Nothingness that made his body quake It was 
Letdy Pond itself ' Yes, what his flesh and his bones shrank from was 
not eternity It was immersion in that locahzed, particular, cubic 
expanse of starht oxygen-hydrogen ' 

He visuahzed Mr Urquhart and Jason surveying his dead face 
Would someone tlie ‘automatic young lady,’ perhaps 
have closed his staring eyes before those two looked at him? 
A fish hooked out of season ' ‘He ought to have taken my advice,’ 
Jason would say, ‘and gone back to that lord in London'* 

A phosphorescent Redfem began to manifest itself now in that 
unruffled water a Redfern with no features left ' 

‘This may be,* he thought, ‘the exact spot where he stood ’ 

A spasm of shame oppressed him, that he should be so pre- 
occupied with himself that the weight of all that boy’s sufienn^ 
meant so httle to him Well, clean out of it now was Jimmy 
Redfem' But that did not erase the invisible pattern of misery 
traced upon the air at this spot 
'I’ll ask Jason how he knew that the boy used to come here I’ll 
him as soon as I get back ’ 

Get back’ Get back where ^ So he wasn’t going to utter that 
mandate to his panic-stncken body 
How queer that he had nothing now left to deade ' His future 
was aheady there, mapped out before him It was only a matter of 
following the track Yes ' The track was already there lea ding 
back again' All he had to do was to accept it and follow it from 
moment to moment, hke a moving hand that threw a shadow 
over an unfolded map' 

But where did that map, that track, that diagram come from, 
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across which, like a sneaking shadow, he saw himself returmng to 
Pond Cottage^ 

His consaousness, hauled up, as if by a string, from the bottom 
of the pond, began beating now against the dark wall that 
separated him from the portion of his being which was unrolhng 
that map ' Without his hfe-illusion he was at that moment com- 
pletely devoid of pnde Afraid to jump in^ Afraid of that cold 
water down there ^ It was nothing to him if he were afraid ' There 
was no ‘I am I’ to worry about, no Wolf Solent, with a mystical 
philosophy, to look like a cowardly fool ' But whose hand was it 
that Wcis unrolhng the mapi* His own hand^ Was he, then, a 
furtive, secretive, desperate hfe-lover^ Or was it the hand of 
Chance? But how could Chance unroll a map? 

What was left of consciousness within him flapped like a tired 
bird against the whole dark rondure of the material umverse 
If only he could find a crack, a cranny m that thick rotundity 
But the thickness weis his very self' He was no longer Wolf Solent 
He was just earth, water, and httle, ghttenng specks of fire' 

For the tenth part of a second there seemed to be a faint 
cracking in this huge matenal envelope But no ' All was sealed up 
The monstrous cube of black immensity remained intact 
darkness upon darkness Drawing a heavy breath, he jerked 
himself upnght He had been leanmg forward eagerly, pre- 
posterously, over the handle of his stick But now, with a peevish 
effort, he tugged the thmg out of the mud mto which he had been 
pressing it His mind had suddenly grown cloudy, lumpish, 
cloddish He sighed deeply and let his stick swmg loosely m his 
hmp fingers Then bending down with slack knees over Lenty 
Pond, he set himself to splash the water, foohshly, aimlessly, with 
his stick’s end This way and that he splashed it, in the immense 
stillness, under the flicker of those countless stars And as he 
splashed it he began wondermg to himself in a heavy logger- 
headed way why it was that when all was pitch dark except for 
those pm-pncks in the firmament, he could distinguish so clearly 
between the hquid darkness of the water and the sohd darkness of 
the surroundmg earth 

He swung round at last, hke a man who turns away from the 
extmguished foothghts of an empty theatre, and began retracmg 
his steps across the field His dominant sensation, as he performed 
this retreat, was a singular one He felt as if his consaousness were 
already ensconced, hke Banquo’s ghost, at the Otters’ table, whde 
some quite ahen force was draggmg across the field a numb, 
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inert, apethetic human body, that raised one leaden foot after the 
other 

There was such a hubbub of voices issuing from the drawmg- 
room of Pond Cottage, that with a sulky motion of the muscles 
of his chin, repeated several times as he stumbled over the flower- 
beds, he went round the house to the back door There, at his 
petulant tap, Dimity Stone let him in ‘Mis-ter So-lent •’ the old 
crone exclaimed, in her most quavering voice ‘And where, for 
Lawky’s sake, be Master Damley^ Sit ’ee down. Mister Solent, 
while I gets me breath These goings-on do daunt a body ternble 
’Tis first one thing, ’sknow, and then be another' First there be 
talk of a cold bite o’ summat to save I trouble Then what do 
Master Jason do but come wambling in about hotting up they 
weddmg-pasties what I’ve hid all day from they since a week 
a-gone, ’cept what Miss Olwen coaxed out of I ’ 

The old woman kept shuffling her utensils about, as she spoke, 
from one onfice to another of her vast kitchen-stove A most 
fragrant steam emerged from more than one lid, and Wolf, as he 
sat on a hard chair, with one limp hand danglmg his stick and the 
other danghng his hat, was aware of a pang of extreme hunger 
‘And then,’ she went on, ‘must Parson come whiffling in, white 
as a lassie’s petsycut, and Mistress must uncork a sip o’ Scotch for 
he, and Miss Mattie, all of a tremble with her bnde’s-mght 
depending’, must start crying about Master Darnley, where ’a be 
and what’s keeping o’ he ’ 

*I told Mr Valley to tell them,’ threw m Wolf, in a low voice 
*I told him to tell them ’ The heat of the kitchen, after the chill 
mght air, and the stress of Ins recent expenences, were begimung 
to make fflm feel dizzy again ‘I told him to tell them,’ he repeated, 
trying to concentrate his wits upon the confused voices from the 
drawing-room 

Dimity looked shrewdly at him ‘Why, ye be doddenn’ yourself. 
Mister Solent * Here’ - and she humed to a cupboard and poured 
something into a glass -‘here dnnk this ’Tis me wone 
cordial,’ And she watched him intently, with a hand on his 
shoulder, as he dramed it off ‘That’s better, eh'>* Why, you be 
near as white as thik parson ' ’Tis beyond I, what be coming to 
this house, these turnover days ’ 

‘What is he murmured, spluttering and gasping while the 
blood surged back to his head, ‘what is it. Dimity^’ 

‘Nought but a drop o’ elder-wme,’ she said, soothmgly, pattmg 
him on the head. 
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The hubbub of voices from the drawing-room of Pond Cottage 
began to grow more relevant and natural A moment ago they 
Tiad sounded m his ears as if he had been a spmt - a spint whose 
body was left far behind, under the water with Jason’s nymph 
T told Mr Valley to tell them,’ he repeated firmly 
‘Missus said thik parson brought such a word,’ muttered the old 
woman, returmng to her steaming saucepans At that moment 
there reached them both the sound of an openmg door and a man’s 
steps in the front hall ‘He’ve a-come ' Master Damley be come '’ 
cned Dimity, hurrying out of the kitchen 

Wolf rose from his chair, hat in one hand, stick in the other, and 
followed her out 

The sight of his jGrxend’s yellow beard against the lamp on the 
hall table completed his restoration to normal mtelhgence 

‘Oh, there you are'* cned the bndegroom cheerfully ‘I told 
Gerda I knew you’d be here all nght She was a bit nervous about 
you ’ He paused to hang up his coat The sound of their voices 
brought the drawing-room door open with a flmg, and Mattie 
rushed out, flushed and excited Even at the moment this occurred, 
however, Damley had time to turn a qmck sideways glance 
towards Wolf across the uplifted overcoat ‘She’s a darling, your 
wife'’ he whispered emphatically 

Mattie’s arms were round Darnley’s neck before his hands were 
free Wolf had never seen the two of them embrace, and when he 
awoke that mght by Gerda’s side, before a window palhd with 
dawn, he recalled the expression of his fhend’s mackerel-coloured 
eyes They were like those of a man who pulls himself together, 
naked, tense, exultant, on the bnnk of a rapid torrent 
It was Mrs Otter herself who took Wolf’s hat and stick away 
from him now, and as he shook hands with the httle lady, he was 
dnven by an unexpected impulse to bend down and give her a 
humed !^s 

‘It seems the feshion,’ he muttered awkwardly, as he turned to 
greet Jason and T E Valley 

*I mustn’t stay for more than this,’ he found himself saying 
presently, as he emptied his soup-plate and hfted his wineglass to his 
hps ‘Damley says Gerda won’t touch her supper till I get home ’ 
*You don’t know, of course, how our httle girl is behavmg'*’ 
said Mrs Otter ‘Miss Malakite isn’t spoihng her too much, I 
hope'” 

Wolf felt very gratefiil for all the easy imphcations of this httle 
speech 
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‘Yes, I do, indeed,’ he said, nsmg to Ins feet ‘I met Chnstie 
as I passed the shop when was it^ oh, about half-past 
five, I think ' and she said Olwen was perfect ’ 

He felt himself blushing as he caught Jason’s sardomc eye Why 
had he said ‘perfect’ ^ But Mrs Otter continued quite naturally 

‘It’s rather a test for the httle thing But Miss Malakite, I know, 
will make it easy for her ’ She paused and sighed rather sadly 
‘It’s strange not to have her here,’ she added ‘I feel as if she’d 
been here all her hfe ’ 

‘Your fnend Miss Gault,’ said Jason, ‘would like to send the 
pohce after her ’ 

His words produced an uncomfortable silence Damley rose 
to his feet and began spnnkhng salt with his finger and thumb 
upon a wine-stain he had made on the tablecloth 

‘If they want to keep her,’ said Jason, ‘are you going to let them, 
mother^’ 

‘It’s for Mattie to deade that,’ murmured Mrs Otter 

‘Your fnend Miss Gault would soon decide it,’ repeated Jason, 
‘She’s like to send her, and Miss Malakite too, to the Ramsgard 
Workhouse'’ 

‘Things will work themselves out as God sees best, Jason,’ 
remarked Mrs Otter reproachfully Wolf noticed that as the 
lady spoke she surreptitiously laid one of her hands on Mattie’s 
knee 

It was at this point that Mattie herself turned to Dimity ‘You’re 
tired,’ she said ‘Do sit down now And listen' I don’t want you 
to do anything more to-mght in my room ’ Wolf had always 
regarded it as a touching pecuhanty of Pond Cottage that the 
aged servant entered fireely mto every conversation, as she moved 
about behmd the chairs, but to-mght he had a premomtion, 
before the old woman opened her hps to reply, that she would 
say something unlucky 

‘You can’t see no comer of Miss Olwen’s bed. Miss Mattie,’ 
was what she now brought out ‘They thmgs what I’ve been 
ironing be all spread out over’n ’ 

Her words produced a silence even more disconcertmg than 
Jason’s reference to the pohce 

‘You needn’t . tell me that, , Dimity'’ cned MatUe, in 
a strange, high-pitched tone, and then, snatching her hand away 
from Mrs. Otter, she suddenly burst out ‘You can cover up her 
btsd with all my new thmgs — you can all of you do it • , < yes, you 
can all of you do it!’ 
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The girl thrust the back of her hand into her mouth, bit i ng the 
skin Her heavy face was distorted, her bosom was heaving ‘Oh, 
I want my mother, I want my mother'’ she waded, clapping 
both hands over her face and swaying to and fro m her seat 
This unexpected reference to a woman dead so many years - 
he had no notion even as to where Loma Smith was buried - 
gave Wolf a queer shock Mrs Otter rose hurriedly and threw 
her arms round Mattie’s swaying head, pressing it to her breast. 
‘My child ' My chdd she kept repeating, whde Wolf prayed 
desperately that the girl wouldn’t thrust her away 

‘I’m all right I’m sorry, Damley'’ came her muffled voice 
at last 

Mrs Otter let her go and shd back into her seat. 

‘I’ll help you with the plates, Dinuty,’ Mattie murmured, rising 
and straightemng her shoulders Darnley held the door open for 
her to pass out She had snatched up Wolf’s soup-plate and 
Jason’s, which were the only empty ones 

‘I’ll say good mght, then,’ cned Wol^ looking at Mrs Otter, 
‘and I won’t be late at the church •’ 

He gathered together his belongings in the hall, while Damley, 
with his arm held tight round Mattie’s shoulder, fixed his eyes 
gravdy on every movement he made 
When Wolf had got his coat on, his fiaend left Mattie standing 
there firowmngly, with the plates still m her hand, and opened 
the hall door , 

‘Good mght. Wolf,’ he said qmedy. ‘She’ll be all nght now 
Give my love to Gerda By the way* - and he lowered his voice so 
that Mattie shouldn’t hear him - ‘Gerda says your mother wants 
to come, and for that reason she’d rather come mdependently of 
you, with her father I told her it should be exactly as she wished ’ 
Wolf at that moment found it difficult to concentrate his ihind 
upon this mce pomt 

‘We’U all be with you anyway, Damley As long as we’re all 
there, it doesn’t matter how we turn up, does it ■’ Well, good luck 
to you <’ But he had no sooner got bis blend’s fingers m his own 
than he impulsively dropped them Catchup the man’s head 
between his hands, he kissed him rapidly several times on the 
forehead ‘Good luck to you '* he repeated, as he strode off down 
the ^den. ‘I kissed the mother, why not the son^’ he thought, 
as he reached the gate; but something produced a constriction in 
his throat that was akm to a sob ’Down, wantons , . . dowal’ 
he murmured audibly, as he fiimbled for the latch of the ^te* 
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He had scarcely found it, however, when the house door behind 
him opened and a hurly-burly of voices reached him 

‘But you’ve not even fimshed your soup'* ‘You’ve only 
had one glass •’ ‘You might wait till Dimity has brought - ’ 
His first idea was that these cnes were intended for himself, 
but as he wavered there, in puzzled indecision, there came 
hurrying down the path, like a stray dog bolting for home, the 
agitated figure of T E Valley The httle priest was strugghng 
into his overcoat as he ran, and repeating, ‘I’ve had all I wanp 
I’ve had all I want'* 

‘Good mght. Wolf Take care of him, for heaven’s sake •’ rang 
out Damley’s voice from the door, as the two men emerged mto 
Pond Lane They saw the hght vanish away They heard the 
door close They were once more alone together 

‘Well,’ said Wolf, ‘I suppose we go this way, eh^’ and he made 
a motion to turn to the right 

‘Would you mind Solent,’ pleaded the man piteously, 

‘if we went the other way ^ I covdd go alone but you know 
I’m feehng a httle upset to-mght ’ 

‘Right you are, my fhend '* said Wolf, with a sigh ‘I daresay 
Gerda will forgive me But I’m already a bit late, so let’s walk 
briskly ' Why’ - he was already moving in the reqmred direction, 
with the man’s arm in his own - ‘do you want to go so far round i*’ 
But Valley’s mind had reverted again to the scene at the grave 
•The belfry-window was a long way off I was frettmg so much, 
too, thinking I ought to go down and stop it Perhaps it was 
natural I should feel like that myself if it weren’t for the 
Sacrament I mean if you know^ ’ 

The pnest’s muttenngs rose and fell hke a cloud of weakly- 
humming gnats, over a twdit towpath Wolf continued to feel 
as if he were a wooden puppet galvanized into meaningless activity 
by a comphcated system of wires ‘If only they’d let me he down,’ 
he thought, ‘just he down for a himdred years. I’d deal with them 
all*’ 

Once more alone and stndmg homewards, he teased his memory 
about the name of an e^ecially lummous constellation that hung 
m the west directly over Blacksod ‘The most contemptible people 
are allowed to enjoy the stars,’ he said to himself, and then he 
thought *A lump of cowardice without past or future* But this 
Imnp has two legs to carry it, and a stick to prod the ground with 
Ailiaon* Aihnon* But I’ll make Gerda laugh when 1 tell her about 
TiUy-VaBcy.’ 
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It gave him one of the first pleasant feelings he had had that 
evemng, to think of making Gerda laugh ‘I won’t tell her till 
we’re in bed,’ he thought And then he thought ‘I wonder if 
Olwen and Chnstie will sleep together to-mght^’ 

As he moved between the well-known hedges of that road, along 
which just a year ago he had been dnven by Damley, he ex- 
perienced a singular sensation He felt as though he were begin- 
mng a posthumous life - a hfe that his own cowardice had snatched 
from the end intended 

It was as if such an end had actually been reached upon some 
psychic plane , so that now he but ‘usurped his hfe ’ Never would 
he know what actually happened at that Kmg’s Barton grave, 
any more than he would know what Miss Gault did after he left 
her in Ramsgard Cemetery But such things could not altogether 
pass Must there not be some impnnt of them left upon space 
itself^ If so, such air-pictures might easily remam intact, even 
after the planet itself was umnhabited and frozen 
In his agitation he began fumbhng at the handle of his stick, 
and he noted how the deep indents cut by Lob Torp on that 
mght of the ‘Yellow Bracken’ had grown smooth and slippery 
with handhng 

‘What I really am is dead,’ he kept saying to himself ‘That’s 
what I am dead ’ But out of his balanced indifference, like 
a man astnde of a floating log, who by a miracle has escaped a 
whirlpool, he began to feel conscious of a famt satisfaction in the 
mere fact of having expenenced that rush of the cold air about his 
ears and that splash of froth upon his cheek 
What he had to do now was to gather his forces together for a 
daily and nightly dialogue with the Cause of all Life and of all 
Death • As he came along into the outlymg distnct of Blacksod, 
he visuahzed this Cause as an enormous shell-fish placidly breath- 
ing in and breathing out on the floor of a sea-hke infinity 

He was starmg at its fixed idiotic eyes, and at its long, motion- 
less antennie, when he passed the turn to the Malakite shop Then 
somethmg in him, beyond all reasomng, loosened, stirred, leapt 
up . ‘Oh Chnstie' Oh, my httle Chnstie'’ 
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24 


‘f ORGET’ 


In the middle of that mght Wolf was aroused to consaousness by 
the voice of Gerda anxiously soothing him, and even in his con- 
fusion he was aware at that moment of something exceptionally 
tender in her tone, something protective, something different 
altogether from a young creature’s spontaneous alarm at being 
disturbed in its sleep ' It was as if all the agitations of that last 
fortmght had unfolded some psychic bud or frond within her 
being, changmg her fiom a capricious child into a full-grown 
sweet-natured woman 

‘What did I say he asked, as his head fell back upon the pillow 

‘ “I shall break between you,” you cned “I shall break 
between you*” And then, when I said, ''Between who, Wolf^” 
you said “Between them' Can’t you see** Between those two 
men'” * 

‘Men, Gerda*’ Did I say men'*' And then suddenly, hke a re- 
treatmg image in a deep mirror, he remembered what his dream 
had been He was himself a bnttle stick, a piece of dead brushwood 
At one end of him was the Waterloo tramp At the other end of 
him was that complacent old man with the white cat He had 
awakened in terror because he felt himself beginnmg to crack, as 
those two antagonists tugged. 

After caressing Gerda with an emotional relaxation, such as the 
self-pityuig weakness of a fever might have left, he settled himself 
again to sleep His final thoughts were concerned with the mean- 
ing ofhis dream , but beyond a fumbhng assoaation of the Waterloo 
wwf with the loss of his ‘mythology,’ and the sleek cat-man with 
an acceptance of life on its lowest terms, the nddle remained 
unsolved 

He awakened next mormng to a vivid awareness that this 
Fnday was the eve of Damley’s weddmg He recalled his first 
encounter with his fnend in that tea-room of the Lovelace Hotel, 
and his mind reverted to the waiter who was now a beggar 
‘Stalbndge,’ he thought *A good man I wish I’d given him that 
half-crown,’ 
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As he shaved himself at the fanuhar looking-glass, he entered 
upon a cheerful discussion with Gerda as to what they had better 
decide to do on the following day Gerda displayed no hostility 
to Mrs Solent’s company, but indicated that it would please Mr 
Torp if she went with him rather than with them, and as for their 
return to Blacksod after the wedding-feast, that could be left to 
chance ' 

‘There’ll be lots of carriages coming and going,’ she said, ‘and 
it’ll be fun to see what happens ' I shan’t mmd,’ she went on, ‘if 
we all walk home in a crowd But I would enjoy gomg with father 
It’ll be like the old days, when I used to go to funerals with him 
He likes to go to places with me when I’m all dressed up ’ 

‘I suppose Darnley will be at school to-day just as usual,’ said 
Wolf, ‘but they’ve given him a week off They’re going to 
Weymouth Did I tell you that^’ 

‘To lodgings^’ enquired Gerda ‘We all took lodgmgs once. 
Wolf, one Whitsun in Adelaide Crescent ’ 

‘No, it was an hotel, I think,’ said Wolf 
‘The Burden she cned excitedly ‘Oh, how I’d love to stay at 
the Burden ' I’ve never stayed in an hotel in my life I’ve never 
been into an hotel except the Three Peewits ’ 

Wolf was silent for a second Then he said slowly, contemplating 
his half-shaven face in the mirror with as much detachment as if it 
had been a cat’s saucer of milk, ‘Well, we might go m to see them 
next Saturday They wouldn’t be leavmg till the afternoon, I 
suppose We could all have lunch at the Burden ’ 

‘Wolf,’ she cned, sitting up straight in bed - a movement that 
brought her head into the square of his mirror - ‘Wolf why can’t 
we spend of our money in a week-end at the Burden^ Not this 
week, of course, but next week, just as they’re coming back ' Oh, 
I would love that so much'’ 

A wave of sadness swept over him It was on the tip of his 
tongue to reply to her in her own words of last Sunday - ‘It’s too 
late, my dear, it’s too late’’ For that beach in front of Brunswick 
Terrace came back to him, with the cries of the fish-sellers, with 
the dazzhng sun-path on the breakmg sea, with the wet planks 
and the painted boats Ay, how he would love to see it all again - 
but who was he to see it^ Hollow ' Hollow' A dnfhng husk, 
empty of purpose and hope' 

*I don’t see why we shouldn’t do just as you say, sweetheart 
But let’s get through to-morrow first, before we deade But I don’t 
see why we shouldn’t stay one night, at any rate, at the Burden ’ 
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He caught her eyes m the glass, and they were radiant She 
was actually clapping her hands, as she heard him, and the cry 
of dehght she gave seemed to him to have the sound of whisthng 
in It' 

Yes, even if he were doomed to dnft now like a purposeless 
automaton, it was something to be able to cause such childish 
exultation 

Gerda wanted to be free that day from the trouble of preparing 
a midday meal, so it was arranged that he should get a bread-and- 
cheese lunch at the Three Peewits Perhaps Damley would be 
ready to share it with him' At any rate, Gerda should be left to 
her own devices until tea-time 

All that mormng, as he supervised his boys’ lesson, his nund 
ran upon what she had said about Weymouth How strange that 
he had himself proposed to Christie that they should go down there 
this very Sunday quite independently of the Burden Hotel' 
Everything in his life seemed gravitating just then towards Wey- 
mouth - towards that birthplace of his murdered ‘mythology’ - 
but too heartless was he now to care a straw! 

‘I won’t spoil Gerda’s happiness by breathing a word about this 
Sunday,’ he sard to himself, ‘and very likely, anyway, Chnstie wiU 
have forgotten Olwen has cut me out That’s the long and the 
short of It Olwen has cut me out'* 

As he stared at the ink-stains on the wall, he found himself 
selecting one particular stain to serve as a raft in the Dead Sea dnft 
of his trouble This stain was an elongated one, and before he 
knew what he was d.oing, he had turned it into a road - a road like 
that road in the Gainsborough picture 

As one boy after another came up to his desk with some sort of 
wntten answer to the tedious histone question he had propounded 
to them, his mind began to envisage, with a rapid bird’s-eye glance, 
all the years of his hfe, and the dormnant part that had been played 
in them by this ideal road He seemed to be able, as he stared at 
that dongated ink-stain, to recall fragments of old memones such 
as he had not thought of even once dunng the last twelve months ' 
The longer he stared at that mark upon the wall the more rapidly 
those memones crowded m upon him A village green where a 
hollow tree had its roots in a duck-pond two high banks 
covered with patches of purple clover and yellow rock-rose, where 
the dusty highway under hxs feet led to the top of a hill, from which 
he knew, by a sure instinct, the sea was visible a deserted 
garden at the crossing of one thoroughfare witli another, outside 
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some cathedral town, where nettles mingled with currant-bushes 
and where an old woman was shouting to an old man across a 
brook full of watercress images of this kind, like mystical 
vignettes in the margin of an occult biography, kept passing and 
repassmg along the road of his hfe - that is to say, along that 
elongated ink-stain 

So fast did such memones crowd in upon him that he grew 
consaously surpnsed at their presence, as a drowmng man might 
be surpnsed at the concentration of a whole hfe’s expenence into 
a second of time ' 

He even remembered one particular occasion, in the outskirts 
of London, when he had made up his mind that those ghmpses 
of things seen under a certain hght were the sole purpose of his 
existence’ He recalled the exact spot where he reached that con- 
clusion It was upon a bench, somewhere beyond Richmond, under 
some enormous hme trees He remembered how he had decided 
then that these particular episodes, snatched out of the flowmg 
stream of visual impression, were more charged with the furtive 
secret of hfe thain any contact with men and women He remem- 
bered how he had pulled up a cool dark green tuft of grass by the 
root, so excited had that conclusion made him, and how after- 
wards he had busied himself for some while m a conscientious 
attempt to replant it, usmg his stick as a trowel, greatly to the 
amusement of a flirtatious pair of shop-girls, who regarded him 
from a recumbent position under one of those trees 

It was iromcal that at this very moment, when the power of his 
enjoyment of it had been killed, he seemed able to articulate his 
philosophy of the ideal road more defimtely than he had ever done 
before What it really had meant, this philosophy, was a power of 
seemg things arranged under a certain light a hght charged with 
memones of the past a hght capable of linkmg his days m 
flowmg contmmty' Well, it was all lost now lost because it 
imphed a certain kmd of Wolf who was enjoymg it, and thath.-ai. 
of Wolf was stone dead 

'Hamson minor, what are you thinkmg of You’ve cnbbed this 
straight fixim Martm major ’’ 

His voice must have assumed something of the harsh bitterness 
of his mood, for a lot of heads were raised from the desks, and 
there was a humed whispenng m Hamson vmor's comer 

'Reahty has beaten me,’ he said to himself ‘What I feel now 
must be exactly what religious people fed when they beheve 
diemselves to be damned' They can talk of other matters, they 
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can respond when you approach , but while they arc chatting with 
you of this and that, there is always perdition lying at the bottom of 
their thoughts 

‘Every boy whose paper has been marked must go on quietly, 
please, with the Restoration •’ 

‘Olwen has cut me out That’s the long and short of it It was 
all in vain, that day m the cornfield' “Mind touching mind, 
without need of words,” did we say^ But she’ll be happy with 
Olwen Mattie will have to let her have Olwen ’ 

When he met Darnley, aftei that heavy morning was over at 
last, he leamt that Jason too would be at the Three Peewits 
Darnley was silent and preoccupied as they walked through the 
streets, and Wolf set himself to accept the fact that they were 
destined to go on drudging at this School, side by side, sans 
intermission, to the end of their days' Precisely as they walked 
through these streets to-day, between School and Tavern, so would 
they be found walking twenty, thirty years hence, each meditating 
his own secret cares' 

Chance had ordered it that not Jason only was awaiting them 
in t he Three Peewits dimng-room There, in the best window-seat, 
with a bottle of Burgundy in front of him, sat Mr Urquhart 
himself Jason was drinking beer from a two-handled pewter 
flagon and helping himself with relish from a large rook-pie, 
covered with a crust of flaky pastry, that stood before him 
Both he and Urquhart had an air of having been established 
in their places for many hours They were, however, as far removed 
from each other as two guests in the same dimng-room could 
possibly be ' Wolf and Darnley went across to the Squire and 
shook hands with him, and then, sitting down at Jason’s table, 
they both ordered the same brand of Dorchester ale, but in lesser 
proportion 

‘There’s enough for you two,’ said Jason, referring to the pie 
before him ‘You’re allowed second helpings here I’ve had mmp ’ 
‘How did those rogues make ’ee come m to town to-day, Otter 
remarked Mr Urquhart, pulling his chair round, but keeping 
his elbow’ on his table and his fingers on the stem of his wine- 
glass 

‘They’ve given me all next week off,’ rephed Darnley 
‘I’ve been saying that 1 ought to have a hohday too, just in his 
honour,’ threw in Wolf, feehng as if there were a pail of ashes in 
his belly that nothing he drank could so much as moisten 
This intercourse between the two ends of the room seemed to 
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displease Jason His face assumed its most stony expression, and he 
bent low over his plate 

‘They’ve good custards here,’ he remarked, after a pause 
‘Custard’s much better than those puddings that your friend Mrs 
Stone makes ’ 

‘Don’t call her Mrs Stone, Jason,’ murmured Damley, with a 
peevishness unusual to him in addressing his brother ‘Wolf’s 
as much a friend of Dinuty as any of us ’ 

For half a second Jason’s brows contracted ominously, and then 
his whole countenance relaxed into a thousand humorous wrinkles 
‘He’ll be a better friend to her still, when he’s tasted those 
wedding-pasties of yours, Darnley l’ he said, holding up his tankard, 
and making a sly motion with one eyehd and one shoulder in the 
direction of Mr Urquhart, to whom his back remained turned 
There was a moment’s interruption at this point, while the 
waiter was laying in front of the newcomers the beer and cheese 
they had ordered 

‘You needn’t look like that at my pie,’ said Jason ‘Everyone 
isn’t going to be mamed to-morrow'’ 

‘Hurry up with your new poems,’ retorted Damley, ‘and then 
you’ll be able to treat us all to these luxunes ’ 

But Jason had turned his sardonic eye upon Wolf 
‘Solent can tell you what maxriage is He can tell you' You 
needn’t think a person doesn’t know what joa’re got in your head 
as you see me enjoying myself’ 

‘What have I got in my head, Jason asked Wolf His tone was 
meek enough, but the black bile of reciprocal mahce was seethmg 
in the veins of his throat 

‘Abuse of me, because of these rooks,’ chuckled the other 
‘You’re longing to spoil my pleasure by tellmg every one about 
their cawings and their proud nests But like a taste as well 
as anyone if there were no one here to see you'* 

These words of Jason’s, and the look that accompanied them, 
caused Wolf a discomfort that resembled the squeezing of a person’s 
tongue against a hidden gum-boil It was impossible for him to 
help endowing with glossy, outspread wings the unctuous morsel 
into which the poet ust then dug his fork ' He felt the blood pnck- 
mg him under his heek-bones He thought of Miss Gault He 
began to suffer from that old, miserable sensation that his body was 
a lump of contemptible putrescence, on the top of which his 
consciousness floated This was the sort of occasion when in former 
days he used to summon up his ‘mythology ’ Well, that was all 
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over now He felt as disintegrated as the remnants on the poet’s 
plate He was those remnants Dorsetshire had eaten him up < 
The voice of Mr Urquhart became audible to him The Squire 
was explaimng in a querulous voice that the man Monk had been 
so truculent that morning that he had set the whole household by 
the ears ‘Mrs Martin came to me hie a virago and threatened 
to give notice,’ he said ‘I thought it best to beat a retreat Always 
beat a retreat when servants mutiny, ehi* What^’ 

As Wolf bhnked at him across the foam of his beer mug, he 
began to feel as if that vigil of his at the church window had been 
a pure halluanation ‘Redfem’s grave will look the same as it 
always has,’ he thought, ‘when I next see it ’ 

‘Did you enjoyyourwalkthismornmg, Jason ’’ enqmredDarnley, 
puUing at his beard His brother regarded him with a long, sad, 
intent look 

‘The clouds were like gentle spints,’ he repeated slowly ‘They 
were conung from etermty and could not stay The fields were 
wet with dew for them But they could not stay The hazel- 
bushes were sobbing with sap for them But they could not stay 
The daisies were white with love for them But they could not stay ’ 
As the man spoke, he placed his kmfe and fork carefully side 
by side, drank what was left of his great tankard, and replaced it 
on the table as scrupulously and softly as if it had been a hving 
thing 

‘They were going to etermty,’ he added m a low voice And 
then, while his melancholy grey eyes assumed a look of such 
abysmal sorrow that Wolf wondered to behold it, ‘God comes and 
God goes,’ he said, ‘but no one feels Him except moles and worms 
And they are blind and can’t see They are dumb and can’t speak 
I thought this mormng, Darnley, that my poetry is no better than 
the tunnels of moles and worms ’ 

*What’s that your brother’s saymg, Otter,’ came the voice of 
Mr Urquhart across the room ‘Is he makmg rhymes about the 
waiter? Do’ee tell him to be careful* Lovelace says a man was 
kicked out of his club in town for domg less than that, and besides 
... in this room, you know though we’ve got 
He was interrupted by the clatter of a he se’s hooves outside 
the windows, and Wolf could just see, out tl re, the comer of a 
nursery-gardener’s cart crowded with blue hyacinths. 

As W^olf stared at those flowers, he caught Urquhart’s eye 
‘It’s nothing to you, Solent, I suppose,’ he remarked, ‘but the 
proofi of my book came from Bristol this mormng*’ 
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Wolf murmured his congratulations, but mto his mouth rose 
the sensation of the colour brown 

‘He has got his wish over Redfem,’ he thought, ‘and now he’s 
got his book too ’ 

Mr Urquhart was addressing the young waiter 
‘Didn’t know I was an author, Johnme, did you? Mr Solent 
there and I have just brought out the very book for a sly rogue 
like you' I’ll send ’ee a copy, me boy' Don’t forget, now ' Ask 
me for it, if you don’t get it soon'’ 

What Wolf felt, as he hstened to this, was that all the raystenous 
evil that he had assoaated with this man was in reahty nothing 
more than semle perversity Jason was nght But if Jason was 
nght with regard to Urquhart, wasn’t he likely to be right with 
regard to Wolf Solent? To Jason’s mind to Jason’s pecuhar 
satisfaction evil was no more than a thin-dnfting, poisonous 
rain, that seeped through into everythmg Nothing was free from 
It, except perhaps the passionate heart of Olwen' But it was just 
ashmyrain It had no spintual depths Mr Urquhart and himself 
had been playing together a pleasant theatrical drama all 
gesture, all illusion ' Upon Jason’s plate of well-cleaned rook bones 
lay the fragments of their high Satamc play ' 

Mr Urquhart had called the young waiter to his side now 
Damley and Jason were talking in low voices about the arrange- 
ments for to-morrow 

It was then that an incredibly sweet fragrance came in through 
the open window' It may have been only the hyaanths, but, as 
Wolf breathed it in, it seemed to him much more than that It 
seemed to come from masses of bluebells under undisturbed green 
hazels' 

This happy sensation, however, was not permitted to him for 
long In a second there followed a vibrant, penetratmg drummmg 
an aeroplane ' with the beat of a demon’s sharded wmgi 
this sound drew nearer steadily nearer and nearer 
Mr Urquhart turned his head 

‘Those young airmen are fine lads,’ he remarked ‘I’d let any 
one of those chaps carry me to Tibet or Cambodia if he’d give 
me the chance ’ 

Wolf noticed a strange hght of exatement come into Darnley’s 
blue eyes, and it was Darnley who spoke now 
‘Yes to fly'’ he cned. ‘To clear your soul of all the earth- 
horroisl To wash your nund clean, m a blue bath of air ' Think 
of It! To fly over land and sea till you realize the roundness of die 
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earth ' To feel your nund changing beconung a purer instru- 
ment as you leave this cluttered world'* 

The drumming of the aeroplane was now accompamed by the 
harsh snorting and snarhng of a large motor-car 

‘Whether it’s by air or by road,* observed Jason, in the tone of a 
very old hemut, ‘these young men come down upon us, and it’s 
best to win favour of the Lords of Science * He glanced sideways 
at the waiter ‘They come by sea too, sometimes,* he added, 
hunching his shoulders in mock alarm ‘This young man looks 
like a chief engineer on a liner,’ he went on, lowenng his voice to 
a whisper, and glanang at his brotlier 
Wolf began to feel as if he were stranded alone on a high, 
exposed platform, hooted and shrieked at by thousands of motors 
and aeroplanes 

Beads of sweat stood out on his foi ehcad It was as if he searched 
m vain for any escape into the silences of the earth No escape was 
possible any more' He was combed out, raked over, drained of 
all sap ' His destiny henceforth must be to groan and creak in the 
wind of others’ speed 

‘It’s a miracle,’ repeated Darnley, ‘to be able to transform the 
whole bias of the mind by turning away from land and water and 
making the air our element'* 

The man’s singular-looking eyes were literally translucent with 
excitement 

*I’m afraid it’s not of Mattie he’s thinking,’ said Wolf to himself 
But Mr Urquhart had just made some remark to his ex- 
secretary that Wolf had been too absorbed m his thoughts to hear 
‘I beg your pardon, sir'* he murmured 
*That’s the value of a book hke ours, eh, me boy cried the 
Squire ‘It’ll be kept on newspaper-stands on the top of great 
iron landing-stages for people to pick up as they start for Australia 
or Sibena • It’ll tickle their fancy, eh '* What By Jove it will 
to learn what lecherous snakes their ancestors were ’ 

‘I didn’t tell you, did I, Solent,’ said Darnley innocently, ‘that 
when I called at the Malakites’ to let Olwen know I’d take her 
home this evemng, the little minx refused to budge'* She swears 
she won’t leave Chnstie for a single night ' There’d have been tears 
if I’d insisted Well ' It’ll be perhaps easier’ — he spoke 
pensively and slowly now — ‘if she dora remain where she is ’ 
‘Girls are aU the same,’ remarked Jason ‘They all like sugar 
and spice. Old Malakite probably buys more tasty sweets for her 
in ths town than she gets with us ’ There was something about 
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this speech that was more than Wolf could bear He rose abruptly 
to his feet 

‘Sorry, Darnley,’ he said ‘I forgot something I have to do before 
afternoon school' It won’t be more than that, will it what I’ve 
had and he laid down a shilhng and three penmes upon the table 
A grotesque consciousness of the way his quivenng upper hp 
projected and the way his hands shook, filled Ins brain as he spoke, 
but he bowed to Mr Urquhart as he went out, and nodded civilly 
at Jason ‘We’ll meet later,’ he said, giving Darnley one rapid 
reproachful look as he left the room 

Once in the street, he paused, hesitating He felt as if he were 
as much exposed to the gaze of the crowds as if he had been one of 
the featherless birds of Jason’s pie' 

Instinctively he began to make his way through the crowd 
towards the MaJakite shop Recogmzing the import of this 
movement, he mentally confronted the only alternative to it 
that of hanging about for half an hour in his deserted classroom 
No' Thai would be misery too great' But when he reached the 
shop and had rung the bell in the side alley, he felt tempted to 
bolt The presence of Olwen seemed to change the whole situation 
It was as if the little girl were chnging to both Chnshe’s hands, 
held behind her back, so that she lacked the power whatever 
her wdl may have been to help him at this cnsis ' 

He could not recall ever having waited so long at that door as 
he waited now What a lovely day it was ' But that balmy spnng 
air and he could see several clumps of pale jonquils in the 
httle back yard floated over him as rfhe had been a dead 
as if he had really been drowned last mght in Lenty Pond 
Here she was, runmng rapidly down the narrow staircase 
‘Oh, I’m so glad to see you. Wolf' I’m in such trouble ' I’ve 
been thinking and thinking what to do I prayed that ar^body 
imght come and now it’s you ' Oh, I’m so glad '’ 

He followed her into the house and she shut the door, and they 
stood close together m the httle dark entrance Unaware of any 
consaous impulse, he hugged her tightly to his heart and held her 
there his brain a complete blank to everything except the 
sense of holding her 

But this rehef from reahty was not destined to be permitted to 
him for long The girl plucked at his wrists, turned her head away 
firom him, struggled to release herself 

‘Don’t, Wolf' Not now, Wolf' I want your help don’t you 
understand ■’ I don’t want that now ’ 
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He sighed heavily, but let her go, and stood by her side, clutching 
the banisters 

‘What’s the matter, Chns he murmured humbly 
‘Olwen wants to stay with me to live with me you hnew 
that, didn’tyou ^ But dus mormng she’s been fretting about Mattie 
Ever since she woke up she’s been fretting And now she says she’ll 
be quite happy with me again if only she can go to the wedding 
and see them manied' She wants to go to-mght, Wolf That’s 
what she wants to have a last mght with Mattie and 
come back here when they leave for Weymouth, but, you see, I 
had no way of reaclung Darnley Is Damley at school to-day, 
WolP I don’t know what I should have done if you hadn’t - ’ 
She was interrupted by a sound in the bookshop, and Wolf saw 
her stiffen and lay her finger on her lip, and turn a tense, con- 
centrated, narrow-lidded stare at the door leading into the shop 
Wolf did not hke tlie manner of this intense listening He had 
liked still less the tone in which she had welcomed his appearance, 
not for his own sake, but as a means of reaching Damley' The 
truth began to deepen upon him that between Olwen and the old 
man Chnstie’s world had never been more occupied, had never 
promised less free space for him and for his affairs 
The sounds within the shop, whatever their nature, ceased now, 
and she turned, smiling She laid two small finger-tips, hght as 
that feather in her Um-Bunal, upon his coat sleeve 
‘I won’t ask you to come up now, Wolf You always exate her 
so, and I’ve just got her quiet ’ She paused and hesitated, and in 
the faint light of that htUe passage he could see she was anxious 
as to just how he would react under her appeal ‘WiU you see 
Damle>^’ she murmured He moved back a step and nodded 
gravely 

‘Well, listen. Wolf dear’’ she went on ‘Bnng him to tea here, 
will you’ And ask him to hire a trap at the hotel, so he can take 
her out there to-mght You’ll be able to bnng her back to-morrow, 
won’t you. Wolf when the wedding’s over’’ 

He promised submissively to do exactly what she wanted j and 
opening the door to let him out, she closed it qmetly behind them 
both and stood by his side m the narrow alley 
Once more Wolf was aware of the humming of an aeroplane 
above the roofr of Blacksod ' Those aeroplanes were becoming a 
kind of devihsh choius to his comic tragedy* 

The girl hited her head, trying to get a glimpse of it, while he 
lumsdlf stared obstmately at the narrow velvet band that encircled 
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her waist ‘Damn these machmes'’ he muttered bitterly ‘It’ll 
never be the same world again'’ 

She lowered her chin and looked into his face The sound of the 
aeroplane had actually brought -or so he thought to himself 
in his stubborn resentment - tlie same gleam into her eyes as into 
those of Darnley All were against him now all, all, all' 
These demons were ensorcerizmg every soul he knew The Powers 
of the Air ' No, he would never yield to them ' While a single grass- 
blade grew out of the deep earth, he would never yield to them' 
‘Oh, Wolf, you are wrong, my dear'’ she cried fervently ‘It is 
a new world ' It is ' It is ' But it’s a beautiful world It means a 
new kind of beauty ghttermg steel, gleannng wings, free spaces 
She stopped suddenly He thought afterwards she must have seen 
something in his expression that troubled and puzzled her 

‘I must go to Olwen,’ she murmured, emd then, just as she had 
done before, she snatched at his hand and raised it to her hps 
‘Don’t mind about the machines. Wolf, dear Bnng Damley to tea, 
won’t you ■* And tell him to order a trap She codd walk, I know 
But I don’t want her to get to Mattie all tired out Au revmr^ my 
dear '’ And she shpped away into the house, givmg him, as she 
went, one of those espeaal smiles of hers that were always so 
bafBmg 

Back at his desk again, Wolf was compelled to bestow so much 
attention upon his boys that it was only once in all the afternoon 
that he fixed his eyes upon the mark on the wall, and gave himself 
op to his sullen meditations 

‘This IS the kmd of thing,’ he thought, ‘that I’ve got to endure 
for the rest of my days, unless mother, with her tea-shop money, 
pensions me off ' I could bear it' I know well enough I could bear 
it, if only - It’s mce makmg Gerda laugh. It’s nice doing what 
Christie tells me But it’ll be hard to go on m this room for thirty 
years ’ 

He had occasion to denounce a couple of boys, ere the lesson 
was over, for a flagrant case of cubbing, and the way in which the 
elder of these boys - a great, hulking lubber-head called Gaffer 
Barge - took all ^e blame upon himself, struck his imagmatton 
far more than he permitted that poor, sweet-natured lout to 
discover' When the clock finally struck the hour, and he found 
himself free, he stopped Gaflfer Barge as the lad was slouching ofiF 
‘Barge,’ he said, ‘I wonder if you would be so awfully good as 
to do a httle errand for me on your way home?’ 

There came mto the boy’s frice, on heanng these words, a smile 
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of such sheer, innate sweetness and goodness, that Wolf was 
staggered He had been, if anything, rather abrupt and distant 
with the fellow in their daily relations, and the pleasure with 
which the boy responded to this unexpected request struck him in 
his present mood as no less than astonishing It was as if m this 
desert of gnm reality upon which he had been dropped from the 
back of his divine steed, he had heard the most heavy-humped 
camel utter melodious words 

‘How good of you, Gaffei •’ he cried eagerly, using the lad’s 
mckname to indicate his appreciation of this response ‘One 
mmute, then, and I’ll wnte a note ’ 

He incontinently scribbled a line to Gerda, telling her not to 
expect him home till after tea This missive he folded up and 
directed to ‘Mrs Wolf Solent, 37 Preston Lane ’ 

‘Here you are, Barge,’ he said, handing it to him ‘It’s not much 
out of your way But I’m really most extremely grateful to you ’ 
Whereat the lad slipped off, as shyly exultant as if he had made a 
hundred runs in a cncket match 

There arose no obstacle, in the sequence of events that now 
occurred, to upset Chnstie’s prearranged plan With the fly from 
the Thret Peewits safely ordered for seven o’clock, Darnley and 
Wolf took their places at the Malakite tea-table, and a situation 
that certainly possessed elements of awkwardness flowed forward 
as smoothly and easily as if the girl had possessed a social gemus 
worthy of the subtlest adepts of high society 

Mr Malakite was himself unusually voluble during the earher 
part of the meal, and Wolf’s attention was thoroughly arrested 
by the dnft of the old man’s loquaaty 
‘And so Urquhart wrote to him,’ the old bookseller was saying, 
‘and I got his reply yesterday by the second post Olwen met 
the postman and brought it to me in the shop You weren’t 
afraid of your old grand-dad, were you, my chick?’ He looked 
round the table, as he said this, with an expression of crafty triumph 
‘We musn’t bore Darnley with our business affairs, father,’ 
mtenrupted Chnstie, ‘on the very eve of his wedding-day ’ 

But Darnley, too, had caught the unusual qmver of excitement 
in the old man’s voice, and had fixed his blue eyes intently upon 
him 

‘No, no,’ he said ‘Please go on, sir, please go on ’ 

‘It’s a relative of yours, Mr Solent, as well as of the Squire’s, so 
he tells me,’ conttnued the bookseller ‘He knew I wanted to sell 
out, and he sent this gentleman my catalogue, and now I’ve got 
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his reply by the afternoon post Olwen gave it to me while I 
was on the ladder, didn’t you, my pet^ You didn’t know your 
grand-dad could chmb a ladder, did you, my pretty 

Wolf experienced an intense distaste for the tone the old man 
adopted in thus addressing his daughter’s child He couldn’t 
resist a furtive glance at Chnstie But the girl was stanng with one 
of her fixed, inscrutable looks at Darnley , and all he could interpret 
of her feehngs depended upon a certain disturbing droop of her 
under lip Like a flash there shot through his mind a startled 
doubt at the wisdom of the human race in allowing fanuly life to 
be so unapproachable, so fortified, so secretive In spite of what he 
had often said to Gerda, it came over him now that there was 
something rather ghastly in lettmg this girl and this child be shut 
up with this senile nympholept 

‘From London, by the afternoon post,’ insisted Mr Malakite 
And Wolf, nervously receptive of every psychic current just then, 
felt more uneasy still at this imbecile repetition of so unimportant 
a detail 

‘Is It Lord Carfax you are talking about he hazarded - thinking 
to himself, ‘How oddly that fellow keeps up his r61e in my hfe*’ 

But the bookseller nodded eagerly ‘Didj'ow write to him too 
about my stuflf^’ 

Chnstie turned her head sharply at this ‘I’ve never told Wolf 
anything at all about your catalogue, father,’ she cned ‘He 
doesn’t approve of our selhng’ - she hesitated a moment, and 
then smiled her most mischievous smile - ‘the sort of bools we 
do sell ’’ 

This identification of herself with the worst aspect of her parent’s 
busmess was a new shock to Wolf He looked at her reproachfully, 
thinking of the nature of that book from Pans compared with 
which the lewdest court tnals in Dorset history were a mere pinch 
of honest dirt, but the girl’s head was held high, and her eyes were 
flashing ominously 

‘His lordship says he’ll take the whole lot’’ concluded her father 
tnmphantly ‘So that means, my pretty ones, that your silly old 
man has done the best stroke of business of his whole life'’ He 
turned his eye defiantly upon Wolf as he spoke, as if challenging 
the whole world to interfere with him ‘I shall be able to retire 
firom work after this,’ he added, with an unpleasant complacency, 
‘and we’ll go and live at Weymouth, won’t we, my treasures'* 
The silly old man will sit on the esplanade all the mormng, and 
play bowls all the afternoon '* 
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Christie got up <it this point and moved round to the httle girl’s 
elbow While she was spreadmg a shoe of bread for her, Wolf 
muttered somethmg about goat-camages The child was all 
attention at once 

‘Did Cinderella’s coach have goats to pull it ^ she asked ‘Do 
goats go faster than donkeys^’ 

‘I’ll just run down and see if I can see anythmg of your fly,’ 
said Chnstie suddenly And she shpped from the room with a 
movement as swift, and almost as imperceptible, as a breath of 
that day’s soft wind 

The old man took advantage of her absence to begin retailmg 
to Darnley the names, editions, and pnces of some of his most 
cunous and expensive volumes Olwen, at this, left her bread 
and jam, shpped out of her chair, and, coming round to Wolf’s 
side, scrambled up upon his knees and demanded a story 

Wolf felt sure that, in spite of her rangmg herself so defimtely 
on her father’s side, Christie was embarrassed by the old man’s 
excitement, and he had an inkhng that she would remain down 
there in the doorway, looking for the carnage, untd it actually 
drew up 

‘Well, sweetheart,’ he whispered, ‘I’m not very good at stones, 
but I’ll try ’ He clasped the child closely to him and shut his 
eyes so as to collect his thoughts 

‘At the very moment,’ he began, ‘when we were all waiting 
for the cab to come, you and I saw an enormous swallow . the 
ancestor of aU swallows big as a golden eagle, hoveni^ dose 

to the window ’ Olwen twisted round her head at this, in order 
to see the wmdow 

‘Without a moment’s hesitation,’ he went on, ‘we opened the 
window together and got on the bird’s back ’ 

‘Leaving everyone, Wolf 

‘Certainly Leaving everyone > This great swallow earned us 
then over PoU’s Camp and over the Gwent Lanes toward Cadbury 
Camp It let us get down off its back at Cadbury Camp 
which really is Camelot . and you and I drank at Arthur’s 
Well there, and the effect of dnnking that water was to turn us 
both into swallows, or into some strange birds like swallows We 
sat, aU three, m a row, on a sycamore branch above the valley, 
and we wondered and wondered where we’d fly to And a lovely 
wind, blowing over the dark ram that is held m the hollows of 
oM trcto, ruffled our feathers, and we knew, bemg birds, the 
language of the wind; and it said to us “The cuckoo flowers 
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have come out down by the Lunt'” And it said to us “If you 
stop chattering, you silly birds, and listen, you will hear the earth 
murmuring to itself as it sweeps forward through space ” ’ 

‘What did I say to it then, WolP’ whispered the httle girl, 
glancing axiously at the door 

But he continued to hug her closely to him, and with his eyes 
still tightly shut, be went on in the same low tone ‘You said to it, 
“Blow us all towards Weymouth, wmd, and be qmck about it 
I want to dig m the sand'” ’ 

‘Wolf’ It was Damley who was addressmg him across the table 

He opened his eyes, as he did so he became aware that h i s 
fhend was looking at him with that same appeahng glance that 
had arrested his attention when they first met at the Lovelace 
Hotel 

‘Yes, Darnley^’ 

‘Mr Malakite was alludmg to your father just now, and it 
just occurred to me that I’ve never told you what my father used 
to say when I had to go back to school He used to say to me 
“Man can bear anything, if it only lasts a second ’ 

Somethmg behind his fhend’s mackerel-coloured eyes seemed 
at that moment of time to be reachmg out to his inmost soul and 
crymg to it for some answenng signal The fact that Mattie only 
yesterday had called upon her mother, so long dead, and that 
Damley was now revertmg to a father he had never even mentioned 
before, stmck Wolf’s mmd as an ommous ghmpse into the central 
nerve of life upon earth He felt at that moment an out-rushing 
wave of intense affection for Damley But what could he do ■* 
Olwen refused to let him so much as even smile at the yellow 
beard across the table She turned his head towards her with 
one of her sticky httle hands 

‘What did the wmd say then^’ she cned ‘What did it say to 
me when I told it to blow me to Weymouth 

‘It said “You want too much'” ’ he went on ‘It said “I’m 
afraid you’re not a real bird at all ' If you were a real bird you 
wouldn’t care what you did or where you went, as long as you 
were flying You’d hover over Dorset, looking at everything - 
lookmg at every cuckoo flower in the Lunt fields, and every nest 
m the Gwent Lanes You’d hover ’ 

‘Where is Ghnstie^’ came the voice of Mr Malakite firom across 
the table 

Wolf had to reopen his closed eyes at this ‘Downstairs, I sup- 
pose,’ he responded brusquely And then, catchmg hold of the 
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child’s hot hand as it clutched at Ins chin, ‘The wind,’ he went 
on, ‘hfted all three birds from off the branch and earned them 
north-east, where not one of them wanted to go* Over hill and 
dale It earned them, towards Stonehenge And when it had let 
them sink down upon the highest stone of Stonehenge, it said to 
them - ’ 

He was interrupted by Christie’s reappearance 

‘The fly’s here, Damley *’ she cned ‘Come, Olwen, let me put 
on your thmgs ’ 

‘It said to them,’ Wolf concluded, ‘ “I can only take one of you 
to the house of my father You must decide among yourselves 
which It IS to be'” ’ 

There was a general hush in the room as these words fell 

‘Don’t let It be me*’ wluspered Olwen humedly, clapping her 
hand over his mouth 

But Wolf’s half-muffled voice must have been audible to them 
all 

‘ “Let the one who can best bear to be alone be the one to go," 
cned the swallow And as he spoke, he snatched up the trembling 
Olwen-bird with his beak and claws, and spread his great, pointed 
wings for flight Ovei Wilton he flew, over Semley over Gilling- 
ham, over Templecombe, over Ramsgard, over King’s Barton* 
And as he flew, die Olwcn-bird’s feathers were so ruffled by the 
speed, that she turned into a htde girl again, and when he set her 
down at last on the window-siU, and she clambered back mto the 
room, and called down the stairs to Christie and Damley, it 
seemed as if she had never been out of the house at all ’ 

Wolf was almost cmbairasscd by the grave hush that followed 
his conclusion 

‘Heavens' I didn’t know you were such a stoiy-leller,’ mur- 
mured Damley, as he picked up his oveicoat 

‘Did the wind take you to its house**’ panted Olwen, flushed and 
fidgeting now, as Clinstie buttoned round her a grey-blue jacket 
With a rabbit-fur collar and proceeded to smooth down her hair 
under a small, stiff Russian cap , ‘and did you like being taken away 
from everybody, WolP’ 

He made no answer to the child’s question A deadly sadness 
had suddenly descended upon him, and through this sadness, as 
if through a screen of Mukalog’s most disastrous ram, he fancied 
he caught an odiously possessive look shot forth upon Chnstie’s 
bending figure out of the old man’s narrowed eyehds . 

A few minutes later, as the faded vehicle drove off, with Olwen’s 
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thin httle arm protruded from its side, hke a white stalk out of a 
black bag, and he turned to Christie in the doorway to bid her 
good mght, he found an expression upon her face that sent a queer 
shiver through his nerves 

‘I must go. Wolf, dear,’ she whispered ‘Don’t forget all about 
me in the excitement of to-morrow ’ 

They remained silent for a second, side by side, as if the physical 
chemistry of their two frames had its own occult understanding, 
beyond anything that could be said or done by either Then she 
hurriedly touched his hand, turned from him, and entered the 
house without another sign 

For some mysterious physical reason, the farmhar sour smell of 
the pigsty, when he finally reached Preston Lane, brought to his 
mind that incredibly beautiful look, of sheer, native goodness, on 
the face of Gaffer Barge 

That look had surged up from the depths to greet him when he 
was in his worst danger of being swamped by ‘reahty ’ Gaffer 
Barge was certainly too ummaginative to blow any ideal bubble ' 
Not even that old rascal with the white cat was more embedded in 
actuahty than was this generous lout 

Wolf paused for a moment and ran the end of his stick along the 
raihng of the pigsty, as an unmusical man might draw his thumb 
across the stnngs of a viohn 

He crossed the road and opened the gate into his puny garden 
To his surpnse, as he moved up to the door, he saw that then- 
front room was bnlhantly illummated Hurriedly he let himself 
in, and he was no sooner in the hall than he was aware of youthful 
laughter proceeding from the parlour 

He burst in upon them, his hat and stick still in his hand But 
It was only Lobbie Torp and Gerda, engaged in a vociferous game 
of cards' 

Gerda’s cheeks were burning and her eyes were bnlhant 

‘Lobbie’s brought us a real pack. Wolf'’ she cned exatedly 
‘They’ve got pictures on ’em, same as they have at Farmer’s Rest '’ 
shouted Lobbie in an ecstacy, pushing a card mto WolTs hand 

‘Why haven’t we ever thought of buying such mce ones, Wolf'” 
echoed Gerda 

‘A pretty sort of game for a schoolboy to bring into my sober 
house,’ began Wolf, smilmg; ‘but you two are certainly enjoying 
yourselves ’ 

*Well, we must stop now,’ said Gerda, m her most grave house- 
keepmg tone ‘I’ve got to get supper He can stay to supper, 
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can’t he. Wolf? she added, throwing into her voice a cajohng 
httle-girl inflexion 

‘Oh, don’t let’s stop, Gerdie* Don’t let’s stop ’’ cned Lob Torp 
‘Why can’t we take sides again, with him joining in?’ 

But Wolf’s presence had already produced a certain restraint 
and Gerda did not find it difficult to shp away into the kitchen 
Wolf took off his coat, and, throwing it upon a chair, flung his 
hat and stick on top of it He noted in his nund that this was the 
first time he had ever dispensed with his habitual hanging-up of 
these objects upon the pegs outside 

He lifted the table out of the way, and the two of them sat down 
by the fire A couple of cards on the floor made Wolf recall, as 
he stooped to pick them up, that game of draughts he had intruded 
upon between Gerda and Bob Weevil 

‘How’s your friend Weevil ?’ he asked Lobbie at random 
‘Pimng for Gerdie,’ was the boy’s starthng answer ‘I went 
long o’ he to Willum’s Mill last Tuesday night when Mr Manley 
were out courtin’ , but he were too lonesome to put a worm on a 
hook* He said Gerdie never liked they wngghng worms and he 
weren’t never going to disturb they again He said he reckoned 
them had theiT feelmgs, same as other folk I told ’e ’twere all a 
girl’s foolishness, and that we were men, but he said he had sworn 
a girt oath to do cverythink what our Gerdie wanted, though he 
reckoned he’d never set eyes on she again ’ Lobbie paused, and, 
feelmg about in his pocket, produced a packet of pqipermmts, 
one of which he put m his mouth and anoffier he handed to Wolf, 
who accepted it gravely 

‘He made a vow,’ the boy repeated, stanng solemnly into the 
fire, as if completely weighed down by the strange aberrabons of 
human passion, ‘a vow like what King Harold did make, on they 
unknown bones ’ 

‘Have you seen him smee, Lobbie?’ enquired Wolf 
The boy hesitated and glanced rather uneasily at his host 
‘’Tisn’t that I haven’t seen him,’ he murmured obscurely 
‘If you must know,’ he burst out, ‘’twas when I asked he to come to 
Grassy Mound, out Henchford way, where die girls do enjoy 
thcyselves rolhng down thik bank And do ’ee know what he said 
to I ?’ Lobbie fixed a portentously dramatic look upon his hearer, 
the undissolved peppermint in his cheek mcreasmg rather than 
dimuushing its impressiveness ‘He said there weren’t no pleasure 
in ’em* ’Twas upsetting to a person to hear him, but that’s what 
he said . . . “no pleasure m ’em” , meanmg, joa knoro what!’ 
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‘Your fhend is m love with oui Gerda, I’m afraid,’ said Wolf 
coldly 

‘’Tisn’t adultery, be it,’ enquired Lobbie, ‘for he to carry on so 
about another man’s wife^’ 

In place of answenng this question, Wolf escorted his brother- 
in-law mto the kitchen There the boy’s youthful spints, as he 
helped his sister dish up the supper, left Wolf time to slip out into the 
yard and possess his ‘soul,’ such as it was, m five minutes’ sohtude 
Actuated by one of those capncious motions which he habitually 
obeyed, he moved over to the stunted laburnum bush by the wall 
On one branch only were there any buds, whereas their neigh- 
bour’s lilac, growing in the pig-man’s back yard, was covered with 
embryo leaves He laid his hand on the trunk of this abject tree 
and looked up at the great velvet-black concavity above him, 
spnnkled with its minute points of hght 

It was then that he distmctly heard, just as if the trunk of that 
httle tree were a telegraphic receiver, ‘Wolf* Wolf Wolf’ uttered 
m Christie’s voice, but with an intonation twisted out of her normal 
accent by some desperate necessity 
As he heard these words he seemed to see her face, exactly as he 
had seen it at that open doorway a couple of hours ago, only with 
a look uponit thatforced him to make animmediate drastic decision 
He went back into the kitchen 
‘Come on, Wolf’ cned Gerda, “we are ready to begm ’ 

Not for one single second did he doubt the truth of what he had 
heard under that tree ‘I must get away without upsetting them,’ 
he thought *I must get away without their guessing that anything’s 
wrong >’ He nodded his head with a forced grimace 

‘Sit down and start, my dear’ I’ve got to run out for a mmute 
get something ’ By the hght of the parlour fire he pulled on his 
overcoat His fingers shook so much, as he tightened the collar 
round his neck that it was not easy to button it Then he went 
into the kitchen again The brother and sister were seated at the 
table now, laughing and jesting with absorbed hilanty ‘There’s 
something important I htwe to get, Gerda' Keep my plate hot for 
me, wiU you And enjoy yourselves till I come back Don’t wait 
dessert for met But I’U come back all nght before long,’ 
Throwing these words among them in a voice full of exaggerated 
cheerfiilness, he snatched at his stick and was out of the house 
befbre they had time to realize what he was doing. 

Like a stage group m a charade, just glimpsed by some humed 
messenger through an open doorway, as he rushes on his way, 
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those two laughing faces at the table hned themselves against 
his agitation He even retained enough detachment, as he strode 
along, to note how easily these children of Dorset made a natural 
circle for their festivity, from which he was inevitably excluded 
Still there arose no flicker of doubt m his mind as to the truth of 
the summons he had received It tugged at him so hard that before 
he reached the bookshop he was actually running 

God' There was a man talking to Chnstie at her door 
He approached them breathless, his heart beating violently He 
felt the complete confusion wluch a person feels when he sees 
some utterly alien object in possession of a famihar spot ' 

The stranger was talking in authontative tones to Christie, who 
herself stood exactly as he had seen her last 

‘I’ll be back in a couple of hours,’ the man was saying ‘But if 
he should regain consaousness before that, you must let me know 
You’ve got someone to send, haven’t you’’ He remained for a 
moment hesitating, his bowler hat in one hand and his black bag 
m the other His countenance was illuminated by a faint flicker 
from behind the form of the girl She must have laid down her 
candle upon a step of the staircase 
The first impression Wolf received was of an old photograph- 
album m his grandfather’s drawing-room in Brunswick Terrace, 
the second, one of a certain hospital entrance in a street in London 
It was later that these impressions explained themselves The man 
had tlie drooping moustache and umntelligent wooden forehead 
of an old-fashioned army officer About his person hung a smell 
of laudanum or chloroform 

‘What IS It’’ cned Wolf as he approached ‘Can I help ’ Can I 
do anything’’ 

Dark as it was, Wolf was conscious that the fellow gave him a 
look of fngid suspicion as he bowed himself off ‘You can send 
for me if anything - otherwise in a couple of hours,’ were his final 
words as he moved away 

Chnstie led him then up the well-known staircase ‘He is 
dying,’ she said, as they entered the bedroom of Mr Malakite, 
a room whose existence was barely known to him Then there 
commenced a strange vigil beside the unconsaous form of that 
old man, 

Chnstie herself sat on a chair on the left of her father’s bed, 
he, on a similar one on the nght In broken whispers the girl told 
him how her father had fallen backwaids, down tW nanow stair- 
case, soon after he and she had been left alone 
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‘I think I lost my head, Wolf I think I ran crying into the street 
Anyway, people came round a lot of people and they 
fetched Doctor Percy Father’s been like this ever since Doctor 
Percy examined him It’s some internal injury, he thinks He 
says he think$ his spine is hurt m some way, but the worst injury 
IS internal He thinks’ — here the girl spoke in a voice that startled 
Wolf a good deal more than the meaning of her words - ‘that he’s 
bleeding to death inside ’ 

Each five minutes that passed in this singular interlude seemed 
as long as twenty minutes of any ordinary time-flow Chnstie 
was completely Afferent from her ordinary self She avoided 
Wolf’s eyes She repelled his touch She seemed reluctant to 
resume anything approaching their old intimacy 
He longed to ask her whether she had actually called out his 
name aloud, or whether that psychic summomng had conveyed 
Its message mdependendy of either of their two conscious nunds 
But he was too troubled by this unusual look upon her face, and 
this unnatural reserve, to ask any questions He longed to enqmre 
how the old man had come to have such an acadent at all, but 
he dared not refer to it There emanated firom the girl an ice-cold 
bamer of inflexible pnde, setting him at such a distance that no 
real exchange of feelings was possible 
Every now and then she would get up and move the bedclothes 
under the old man’s dun, as if fearful lest he should be sufibcated 
But the particular way she Ad this struck Wolf as having some Aing 
unnatural in it, for she Ad exactly as if Ae old man were already 
dead She touched him differently from Ae way she would have 
done it had he merely been unconsaous Her attitude seemed to 
display Ae shnnking abhorrence that hving people experience 
at contact wiA inanimate flesh 

To Wolf, who was bo A ignorant and very unobservant in matters 
of this sort, it Ad begm to present itself at last, as he watched Ae 
old man’s face, that he really was dead had died, in fact, 
while Chnstie and he had been watchmg over him' Incontmently 
he muttered something to Chnstie, and, bendmg over the bed, 
inserted his hand beneaA Ae cloAes and felt for Ae old man’s 
heart What he actually said to Christie was, ‘I’ll find his heart, 
shall I But in all Ae agitation of Aat moment he was still shock- 
ingly aware of Ae girl’s avoidance of his eye 

‘I can’t feel it I don’t beheve he’s breathmg'’ he blurted out 
‘Look at Im bps'* 

The girl Ad not answer him She bent low down over her fa Aer’s 
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face, so low that a loose tress of her hair fell against the old man’s 
closed eyes 

Then she stiaightened herself up with a jerk, and Wolf pulled 
his hand from under the bedclothes He felt inert, utterly 
unable to deal with this cnsis Stupidly he watched her across the 
old man’s stiff figure He had been by degrees noting the aspects 
of this room which was so completely strange to him Mr 
Malakite's bedroom' He had even permitted himself to wonder 
what kind of spiritual eidola the creation of the thoughts of 
this singular old man lived and moved, like mvisible homun- 
cuh, in this bare room > For the room was absolutely bare With 
the exception of a small framed picture, in stanng colours, of 
Raphael’s Trantfigwration, propped up upon the mantelpiece, 
there was nothing upon the walls The only thing to be seen in the 
room now was death - death upon the bed, and the daughter of 
death standing at the window' 

Mr Malakite’s bedroom lamp was of a very different appearance 
fxom that old green one m Christie’s room It was a small ship’s- 
lantem, and her father was wont to read deep into the mght, so 
Chnstie had once told him, with this lantern balanced upon his 
knees as he lay m bed 

The ship’s-lantem did not throw a very strong hght, and Wolf, 
as he laid his fingers on the old man’s fiirehead, with a vague 
notion of establishing the fact of life’s extinction, was aware of 
Chnstie’s figure at the window as a taut bowstnng of quivering 
fechng, 

‘He does not breathe It must be the end, Ghns,’ he murmured 
gently. 

The girl turned abruptly and came back Twice, as she crossed 
that little space between the window and the bed, he saw her 
straighten herself up, hold back her head, and shut her eyes, 
clenching her fingers tightly as she did so, and making an odd httle 
indrawn gasp, as if she were swallowing the very dregs of aU human 
bitterness 

‘Shall I go and fetch Doctor Percy he asked, moving round 
the foot of the bed. 

He caught her eye for a moment then, and it was hke the eye 
of a wild bird imprisoned in a boy’s hand She huddled herself 
against the wall at the bed’s head, her head bowed upon her 
folded arms, her body as ngid as the form on the bed 

Something about the nape of her small neck, as she hung there, 
withdroopmgheadand tense, tauthmbs, hit Wolf through the heart. 
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‘Don’t you mind, O my dear true-love' Don’t you mind’’ 
he whispered desperately, clasping and unclasping his fingers, 
but not danng to approach her His consciousness of her mood was 
so intense that when he thought of trying to take her m his arms 
he saw her wild, white face and flashing eyes turned upon him - 
turned against him with terrible words ' 

‘Do you want me to go for that doctor, Ghns ■*’ he repeated, in a 
dull, flat, wooden voice 

A long shiver passed through her body, and she turned round, 
her arms hanging hmp by her sides 

‘I’d rather go myself,’ she said in a low, heavy tone 
‘Go myself,’ she repeated 

With stiff, leaden movements, after that, she went into her own 
room and came back in her loose wmter coat and woollen cap 
‘O Chns '’ he cned, as he saw her there, hovermgm the doorway, 
‘O little Chris'’ 

But she made a movement with her hands, as he approached her, 
that was almost peevish - the sort of movement with which a httle 
girl beats down the jumpmg and barking of an excited dog 
‘I’ll be back in about twenty mmutes. Wolf,’ she said calmly 
But he noticed that not one glance did she cast at the form on the 
bed, not one glance at him The words she uttered, natural and 
commonplace as they were, were addressed to that gaudy rendering 
of the TransJiguraUxon on the mantelpiece 
And then she was gone melting away, so it seemed to him, 
as if she had actually been a sprat The sound of the opemng 
and closmg of the street door affected him hke an everlastmg 
farewell He recogmzed in that second that something had hap- 
pened m his own heart that was like a wall fallmg outwards 
outwards mto an unknown dimension 
In addition to the bookseller’s ship’s-lantem, which stood on a 
small table, there were two candles on the bare chest of drawers, 
one on each side of a faded leather case, contaimng two hair- 
brushes Wolf sat down agam and watched his own shadow sway, 
with the flicker of those two candle-flames, across the countenance 
upon the bed 

Very faintly, from the parlour on the other side of the landing - 
for the door was still wide open -- came the ticking of Chnstie’s 
dock 

His consdousness, like the man at watch on a ship that has been 
submerged m some temfic wave and rises to the surface cloudy 
with salt foam, turned mstmctively to his lost ‘mythology,’ tamed 
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to It as to something lying dead on the floor of his soul And it 
came over him, by slow degrees hke a cold ghmmer of mormng 
upon a tossing sea, that the abiding continmty of his days lay, 
after all, in his body, m his skull, in his spine, m his legs, in his 
clutching anthropoid-ape arms ' Yes ' that was all he had left 
his vegetable-ammal identity, isolated, sohtary hovered over 
by the margins of strange thoughts ' 

The intense reality of Mr Malakite’s figure beneath those 
bedclothes, of his beard above them, of his nostnls, his old-man’s 
eyehds, his ugly beast-ears, narrowed the reahty of his own life, 
with Its gathered memories, into something as concrete, tangible, 
compact as the bony knuckles of his own gaunt hands now resting 
upon his protruding knees ' Thought^ It was ‘thought,’ of course' 
But not thought in the abstract It was the thought of a tree, of a 
snake, of an ox, of a man, a man begotten, a man conceived, a 
man like enough to die to-morrow ' With what within him had 
he felt that shrewd thrust just now about his true-love Ghns'* 
Not with any ‘glassy essence ’ Simply with lus vegetable-ammal 
integrity, with hts life, as a tree would feel the loss of its compamon 
as a beast the loss of its mate ' 

His thoughts focused themselves mechamcally upon the white 
hps of the man on the bed and upon his wnnkled eyehds, but they 
were no longer occupied with these things His nnnd reviewed 
the loss of his hfe-illusion How many chances and casualties, how 
many little criss-cross patterns, puffs of aimless air, wandenng 
shadows, unpredictable wmd-npples, had combined to disinte- 
grate and destroy it' 

‘I must not let slip what I fiiund out just now,’ he thought And 
then, as a mangle of tiny wnnklcs upon one of Mr Malakite’s 
closed eyes wove iteelf into his mental process, ‘Whatever,’ he said 
to himself, ‘Christie may feel, I know Aat she, and no other, is my 
real true-love ' Yes, by God ' And I know that my “I am I” is 
no “hard, small crystal” inside me, but a cloud, a vapour, a mist, 
a smoke, hovenng round ray skull, hovenng round my spine, my 
arms, my legs' Tluii’s what I am- z. “vegetable-ammal” wrapped 
in a mental cloud, and with the will-power to project this cloud 
into the consciousness of others'* 

As he articulated this thought he gave himself up to a vivid 
awareness of his body, parHadar^ of hts hands and knees, and, with 
this, to a vivid awareness of his mind as a cloudy projection, 
unimpeded by material obstacles, driven forth in pursuit of 
Chnstie. 
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‘I command that she shall be all right*’ he muttered audibly, 
addressing this word to the umverse in general 

All these thoughts raced through his head, while, for no earthly 
reason, he transferred his gaze to the bookseller’s eyelashes 
‘But if I send my mind after her, where is the will that sends it^ 
In my hands and my knees 

But with the help of Mr Malakite’s eyelashes, which were of 
yellowish white, he decided to suppress all those logical am- 
biguities ‘The great thing is to have a feeling of my identity that 
I can strengthen, whatever happens * Perhaps my will is in my 
knees and my hands It doesn’t matter where it is, as long as it 
can dnve forth my mind to look after Chnstie*’ 

At that point he was aware of a cold, sickening doubt with 
regard to Chnstie Strange that he should only discover what love 
for her meant at the moment when that closing door rang in his 
ears' 

What a childish optimist he was ' Were gonllas hke that ■* Thetr 
identity, anyhow, was in their hands and knees ' 

A middle-aged gorilla, watching the dead face of an old gonlla 
- such was his present situation 

Suddenly the left eye of Mr Malakite - the one upon which 
Wolf’s gaze had so mechamcally been fixed - opened perceptibly 
and looked at him 

‘She’ll be back soon, Solent,’ said Mr Malakite 
‘Do you want anything^ Can I do anything for you Are you 
suffenng, sir?’ Wolf found himself on his knees at die side of this 
awakened eye The hd kept flickenng up and down, raising itself 
with difficulty and then closing again, but the amount of consaous 
intelhgence revealed by that hfe-cranny, when Wolf was able to 
peer into it, was temfjrag 

‘She pushed me down,’ said Mr Malakite 
A preposterous nursery-rhyme about an old man ‘who wouldn’t 
say his prayers’ came into Wolf’s head But he murmured gravely, 
‘Can I get you a dnnk of water or anything?’ 

‘Your father ’ These two words came very faintly The flickermg 
eyelid sank down and stirred no more ‘I dunk I see your 
father ’ This time the voice was almost inaudible But the next 
word was clearer ‘Good,’ said Mr Malakite 
Wolf had risen from has knees now and was hanging over the 
dying man, his face a few inches firom his face, his hands, pahns 
down, pressed into his pillow 

‘And great ’ These last two syllables seemed uttered rather by 
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the old man’s spint than by his hps, for the latter were closed as 
tightly as his eyes 

‘He will for The sound of this ghastly susurration 
seemed to come fhim under the bedclothes, from under the bed, 
from under the floor, from under the bookshop beneath the floor, 
from under the clay-bottom of Blacksod 

‘For — ’ The repetition of the syllable seemed like the echo of 
an echo, but Wolf became aware of a shocking twitching in the 
muscles of the old man’s face 

‘For -’ 

A wave of atavistic sentiment rose up in Wolf’s throat from 
countless centuries of Chnstian unction He found the word 
‘forgive’ quivering on the tip of his tongue, and recklessly he let it 
descend, hke a drop of consecrated oil, on the man’s dying His 
idea was that Mr Malakite was confusing the one person he had 
ever respected with some obscure First Cause Then he found 
himself staggenng back 

With a convulsion of his whole frame, the bookseller jerked 
himself to a sitting posture Spasmodically drawing in his legs, 
like a frog swimming on its back, he kicked off every shred of 
clothing 

‘Forget’’ he shrieked, and his voice resembled the tearing of a 
strip of caheo He was dead when he sank back , and from one of 
the comers of his mouth a stream of sahva, tinged with a red stain, 
tnckled upon the pillow 

Hurriedly Wolf pressed down those elevated knees and pulled 
the bedclothes up to the man’s chm Then, taking out his hand- 
kerchief, he wiped the mouth with it, screwed it into a tight ball, 
and wedged it between the blankets and the jaw of the dead 
That done, he drew a long breath and stared at Mr Malakite 
But where was Mr Malakite ? The face above the stamed hand- 
kerchief seemed a new phenmenon in the world - somethmg that 
had no connection with the old man he had heard crymg the word 
‘forget’ just now It was as if the thing he had known in his 
expenence as Mr Malakite had completely vamshedj and from 
somewhere else had ansen this frozen simulacrum 

‘Forget,* he murmured to himself, and then he felt a longing 
to convey at once to Miss Gault the ncivs that a man upon his 
death-bed had confused Wilham Solent with God’ 

But at the image of Miss Gault, tumbhng over her milk-bottle 
upon his fether’s grave, a sudden moisture seemed to flow into 
the cavities behind his eyeballs. 
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‘It’s not for you,’ he said grimly to the figure on the bed, a5 
he recogmzed this tendency to tears ‘It’s for Miss Gault ’ And 
actuated by a queer desire to prove to the corpse that it was not Tof 
him,’ he laid the tips of his fingers on the bookseller’s forehead 
‘How soon do they get cold •*’ he said to himself 
At this point he heard the door opemng down below, and the 
sound of voices and footsteps He burned out of the room and met 
Chnstie on the stairs 

‘He’s dead, Chns,’ he said ‘I couldn’t do anything ’ This 
addition to his news sounded smgularly foolish as soon as it was 
uttered Even at that inadvertent moment, on the eighth step 
of those back stairs, he blushed to have spoken such a banality 
‘It’s too late, doctor,’ said she, turning her head towards the 
man behmd her 
‘I feared so,’ said Doctor Percy 

‘Poor old gentleman'’ repeated Doctor Percy ‘He is spared a 
great deal ’ The tone in which this aimable epitaph echoed 
dirough that house and penetrated into the shop, with its shelves 
of perverse erudition, had an irritating effect upon Wolf’s nerves 
He felt a mahaous desire, as he moved aside to let Christie pass, 
to catch the man by the sleeve of his neat coat and whisper m his 
ear something monstrous ‘She had to throw him downstairs, 
you idiot, she had to throw him downstairs'’ 

Mr Malakite’s daughter was standing by his bed’s head when 
the two men entered the room Her arms, with the fingers clasped 
desperately inside the palms, hung down by her sides hke tom 
tree-hmbs in a deadly wmd Her head drooped upon her chest 
He fanaed for a moment that her profile was contorted with crymg , 
butwhen she raised her head, her brown eyes were dull, abstracted, 
and completely tearless 

After busthng about the body for a mmute or two, as if pro- 
fessional nicety required more evidence of death than nature m 
decency could afford. Doctor Percy bowed himself off 
‘Cbme mto the oAer room, Chns' No' Gome along! 
You must, my darling ’ Holding her by one of her clenched hands 
. and she obeyed him like a somnambuhst he led hex mto 
her parlour, where he made her sit down on a chair, over the 
glowmg heap of cmders 

He sat down close to her side, and without looking at her, but 
still hoidmg tightly that small clenched hand, he began spesdong 
rapidly, emphatically, monotonously 
‘Chris, thae’s nothmg about all tihis that I don’t know as mil 
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as you do nothing, my darling' It’s as if some crust were 
shattered for a moment and we looked through into those 
horrors that are always there' It’s the same with us all, Chns' 
It’s the same with the whole world There’s only one thing for us 
to do if we’re to endure life at all, Chns, and and your father 
said the word himself before he died Are you hstemng, Chns^ 
He became conscious for a minute, and he said it to me hke a 
message for you O Chns, little Chris, it was a message to 
both of us'* 

She did not lift her head, but he knew, from the quiver in the 
fingers he held, that her attention was arrested 

‘He said “forget,” Chns just that one word O my love, 
my only love ' From now on that is the word for us We know wha 
we know We bear it together Listen, little Chns ' You’ve got 
to go on hving, for Olwen’s sake I’ve got to go on hving for 
Cerda’s sake When you went away just now, I knew, in one 
great flash, what you and I are to each other We shall be that, 
my dear, dear love, till we both are dead ' Nothing can change 
It any more Nothing can come between us any more As to 
everything else are you hstemng, httle Chris ^ we’ve both 
got to “forget” - just as he said It’s the only way, my precious 
When that crust breaks, as it did just now, it’s madness to dwell 
upon It It’s the unbearable No one can bear it and go on living 
And you’ve got to Uve, Chns, for Olwen’s sake, just as I’ve got -’ 
He was interrupted in the middle of his speech The daughter 
of Mr Malakite sprang erect upon her feet and uttered a piercing 
scream Then she beat the air with her clenched hands 

‘Damn you '* she cned ‘Damn you ' You talking fool ' You 
great, stupid, talking fool ' What do jo« know of me or my father’ 
What Aoyou know of my real hfe ’’ 

Wolf drew away from hei, his body bent forwards, his hands 
pressed against the pit of his stomach, his eyes bhnkmg 
For a second he saw himself and his useless words exactly as she 
d^enbed them He saw all his explanations as if they had been 
one prolonged windy bellow, covenng the impervious grazing of 
a complacent ox* 

But gnm terror swallowed up this spasm of personal humihation 
What if this tragedy were to unsettle Chnshe’s wits’ 

He used his will now as if it had been a master manner giving 
rapid, desperate orders m a deafemng storm' He dehberately 
smoothed out of his face every shade of feehng except a thundering 
auger. 
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‘Stop that'’ he cned, as if he had been speaking to Olwen 
‘Stop that, Christie'* And he made a step towards her She had 
never seen him in such a mood, never heard such a tone from him 
His nervous concern gave vibrancy to his pretended anger Her 
contorted features relaxed, her clenched hands dropped down, 
she stood there before him hke a sohtary pier-post - desolate but 
unbroken - about whose endurance the last waves of the storm 
subsided in foamy rings 

Then, to his infimte relief, she burst into a flood of tears He 
never afterwards forgot the extremity of those tears Her face 
seemed hterally to dissolve, it seemed to melt, as if the very stuff 
of it were changing from moulded flesh into streaming water ' 

She flung herself down on the sofa and buned her head in its 
faded embroidered roses Approaching the back of the sofa, and 
leamng against it, he watched her huddled form lying on its bed 
of rehef, very much as a master showman might watch the per- 
formance of a darling puppet, over whose form and gesture he had 
worked in secret, by the light of an attic candle, for many a long, 
starved month ' 

The lamp Chnstie always kept on the sewing-table in her parlour 
must have been burning steadily ever since they had had tea 
The chimney was black now with soot, and Wolf moved across 
and turned the wick down a httle As he performed this small 
action, he received, to his astonishment, an inrush of furtive, 
stealthy satisfaction 

This was the first of such fedhngs that he had enjoyed for many 
a long day 'Mr MalakiU ts dead ’ Was it that particular colloca- 
tion of words, as his mind visualized them, that gave him this 
physical thnil of rehef Or wasit just the change of the girl’s mood ^ 

He could see, even by that dimimshed lamphght, when he 
returned to the sofa, that her streaimng tears had made a dark, 
wet stain upon that pink embroidery Oh, she would be all nght 
now ' Whatever had passed between her and the old man - what- 
ever plague-spot of unspeakable remorse had appeared upon some 
sensitive fibre m her consciousness - these tears would wash out 
everythmg' 

How could there be so much salt water in one tiny skull ^ 

The tears of women ' How from the beginmng of time they had 
washed away every kind of evil thing, every kind of deviltry' 
Down the centuries had flowed those tears, clearmg our race’s 
consaence from poisons, washing clean the mind of man from the 
torture of rational logic, washing it clean fixim the torture of 
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memory, recreatmg it, fresh, careless, free, like a child new-sprung 
from the womb' But how could such a wide, dark, wet stain 
upon those pink roses have come fiom so small a skull ' 

He didn’t dare to speak to her as he pressed his hands upon the 
back of that familiar sofa and stared across her form, curved there 
like a dusky tree-rod, mto the dying fire 
As had happened once or twice before to him in his life, he fell 
at this crisis into a kind of waking trance That flood of tears 
became a nver, swifter, deeper than the Lunt, and on its breast 
he was earned, so it seemed to him, into an imaginary landscape, 
far enough away ftom the corpse of Mr Malakite and his am- 
biguous books' It was that same landscape which the Gains- 
borough picture had conjured up But instead of a road there was 
this river, and the nver earned him beyond the terraces and the 
gardens mto less human scenery There, between high, dark, 
ippery preapices was he earned by the water of Christie’s 
weeping, and there he encountered in strange correspondency 
those same towenng basaltic cliffs past which he had drifted m a 
similar halluanation nearly a year ago, as he waited for his 
mother’s tram on the ‘Slopes’ of Ramsgard' 

He was brought back from this drugged condition by the sound 
of the street-door bell, but it was not at once that he realized that 
he was the one who had to answer this summons ' Stanng at the 
curve of Chmue’s wet eyelashes on her drowned cheek, as that 
dark stain on the pink roses grew wider, he was startled by the 
idea that this particular groupmg of matenal substances might 
be no more than reflections m a mirror There, below this girl’s 
figure, below these darkened roses, was there not hidden some deep, 
spintual transaction** The feeling passed away qmckly enough, 
but as It ptwsed, it left behind it a stabbing, qmvermg suspicion, a 
suspioon as to the sohd reality of what his senses were thus repre- 
senting, compared with somethmg else, somethmg of far greater 
moment, both for himself and for her' 

AU this while the street-door bell continued to ring, and it was 
ringing now with violent, spasmodic jerks 
He straightened his back, and, moving away from the sofa, 
stood motionless in the middle of the room, hsterung. 

*I must go down,’ he thought ‘It’s most likely that doctor 
come badk, to make sure once more that the old man’s dead '* 
Again the bell rang, this time with a long, continuous, jerking 
pulh.. . 

Wolf glanced at flie back of the sofa There was no movement 
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there, not any sign He went out on the landing and waited for 
a moment at the door of the dead man’s room, which they had 
left wide open How different was the immobility of that form 
from the motionlessness of the one he had just left’ 

He hstened to the silence, waiting for the bell to nng again 
‘Why IS It,’ he thought, ‘that I find it so hard to go down’” He 
moved to the head of the stairs ‘Why do sounds like this,’ he 
thought, ‘hit corpses in the face and outrage them like an in- 
decency’’ Does death draw up to the surface some new kmd of 
silence, to disturb which is a monstrous abuse’” 

Brought back to reahty by the cessation of the rmgmg, and a 
httle fearful as to what the doctor imght do if thwarted in his 
professional zeal. Wolf ran down the stairs and flung open the 
street door 

There, in his Sunday clothes, and with an expression of extrava- 
gant decorum upon his whimsical visage, was Mr John Torp* 
‘Doctor told I, master he began 

‘Come in, Mr Torp,’ said Wolf helplessly, wondering vaguely 
what new process of pious science that stark figure upstairs was 
to expect ‘Come in and sit down, will you, while I tell Miss 
Malakite you’re here He let his father-in-law into the house and 
closed the door It was easier to tell Mr Torp to sit down than 
to give him anything to sit upon ‘I don’t know,’ he began 
awkwardly But Mr Torp caught him by the sleeve with one of 
his plump hands 

‘It came over I,’ he whispered, ‘that Miss Malakite wouldn’t 
be wanting one of they arrogant death-women with her dad 
And as I were an undertaker meself afore I took to me stone-job, 
I thought I’d run round and help she out ’ 

‘I’m sure it’s most kind of you, Mr Torp,’ murmured Wolf, 
noticing now for the first time that his father-in-law was carrymg 
a heavy carpet-bag ‘I’ll go up and tell Miss Malakite you’re here. 
I expect she’U be very gratefiil for your help ’ 

‘Don’t ’ee say more than just that one word, mister,’ rephed 
the other, m a tone of such unctuous slyness that Wolf made a 
grimace m the darkness ‘Some relatives do like to use a common 
sheet But I do say ’tis the corpse’s feelmgs what us have to reason 
with These here ^ouds’ - and he tapped Wolf’s knee with the 
caipet-bag - ‘be calculated to he as soft and hght on they, as 
lamb’s-wool on babes ’Twas one of these here shrouds that tiuk 
bull-frog Manley cheated his wone mother of, by his dur^htll 
ways, and her a woman too what always had a fimdky shin. But 
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don’t ’ee say more than just that one word, mister Missy up there, 
’Us only likely enough, will give no more attenUon to these here 
shrouds than if she were tucking her dad in’s bed But “Leave it 
to Torp” IS what thik corpse would say, were speech allowed ’un 
They be wonderful touchy, they corpses be, if all were told, and 
it be worse when folk’s tongues run sharp upon ’un, as we know 
they do on he above-stairs ’Twere me thoughts of that^ mister, 
that made I reckon Miss Malakite would be glad to see I, sooner 
than they death-nurses, who be all such tittle-tattlers ’ 

It had by this time begun to dawn upon Wolf that his eccentric 
father-in-law had been genuinely actuated by a philanthropic 
impulse m making his appearance at this juncture With this in 
mind he caught the man’s hand and shook it warmly ‘I’m sure 
we’re much obhged to you, Mr Torp,’ he said 

‘And don’t ’ee worry about your Gerdie,’ concluded the worthy 
man ‘Missus went round to she when I corned away Our Lob 
runned in, ’sknow, with a tale of your leaving your vittles and the 
Lord knows what’ So when doctor told I you was here, I let she 
go to Gerdie and came round here me wonc self Ye knew, I 
reckon, that there were trouble in this housed Well no matter 
for that' Every man to his wone concerns, be my motto ’ 

The rough tact of tins little outburst of indulgent inteipretation 
was the final touch in the winning of Wolf’s gratitude 

*I’ll go up and see Miss Malakite,’ he said ‘You wait here, Mr 
Torp I’m sorry there are only the stairs to sit on ’ 

He found Christie putting coal on the grate m the parlour She 
had closed die door of her father’s room She turned to him a face 
flushed by her struggle with the fire, but beanng the impress of 
her desperate crying m some fashion he could not just then define 
At any rate she appeared in full control of herself, and he felt 
intuitively that as far as remorse went, her reason was clear and 
unpoisoned 

He shut the parlour door and hurriedly explained Mr Toip’s 
mission 

‘He knew I was with you Doctor Percy must have told him 
He knew you’d want some undertaker’s woman to do what’s 
necessary . to “lay him out,’’ as they call it He knew what 
gossips these demons are So he just came himself It was mce 
of the old chap, wasn’t it'*’ 

The psychic tension between them, as he humedly commum- 
cated all tins, was so great that he fiiund they were both on the 
veige of a childish gigghng-fit Wolf took advantage of this mood 
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to tell her about the contents of the carpet-bag ‘Oh, Chris,’ he 
found himself saying, with a queer chuckle in his voice, ‘when the 
old man used that particular word, I had such a weird sensation ' 
I thought of the shroud in which Samuel appeared to Saul I 
thought of the shroud in which Lazarus came out of his grave I 
thought of the shroud that Flora Macivor made for Fergus before 
he was executed And then to see that carpet-bag ' It might have 
been a monstrous thing, eh Ghns^ Nobody but this old fellow 
could have earned it off Gad ' but what a word it is ' A shroud' 
Doesn’t it make you want to be drowned in water, Chnssie, or 
burnt into cmdersi” He paused for a nunute, strugghng to keep 
back from her one of those forbidden thoughts to which he was so 
hopelessly subject But their mood was too close They were like a 
couple of excited starlings perched on a gallows that sways in the 
wind The love that was between them gave a mad gusto to 
that incongruous moment, with Mr Torp waiting below-stairs 
to wash an incestuous old man with soap and water, and Christie’s 
parlour door shut for ever to Mr Malakite ' 

‘Isn’t it awful, Chns,’ he whispered, ‘to think of what Redfem’s 
shroud must have looked like when they - ’ He suddenly remem- 
bered that he had never told the girl a word about what he and 
Valley had seen, and he stopped abruptly 

‘When they?’ she echoed faintly 

‘I’ll tell you another time, Chns,’ he flung out, and he seized 
her fragile figure in the most self-effacing embrace he had ever 
bestowed on anyone since he was born 
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RIPENESS IS ALL 


‘You’ll be sure to be back for tea'* 

These words were uttered by Gerda as she stood in their doorway, 
with Lobbie Torp at her side 

‘Make it fairly late, then,’ said Wolf ‘I don’t want to cut short 
our walk ’ 

‘The best part of our walk will be loobng forward to our return,’ 
remarked Wolf’s compamon, with a smile that Wolf saw reflected, 
as if It were a bunch of honeysuckle, in Gerda’s dehghted face 
‘Well, I’ll have tea ready forjou, whether Wolf’s home or not'’ 
cned the excited girl 

‘And I’ll get back from my walk as soon as you do,’ threw m 
Lobbie Torp ‘I’m going down by the Lunt to cut a new walking- 
stick Bob’s going with me He likes the other kmd proper 
shop sticks but he’s commg all the same Shall I cut you a 
stick too. Lord Carfax'*’ 

The visitor turned to the boy with the gravest attention 
‘An ash stick, Lobbie'* Could you grub up an ash root'* No' 
I suppose It wants a spade for that ' But an ash stick, with its own 
root for handle, is just what I am on the look-out for ’ He turned 
round to Gerda with sly, screwed-up eyehds ‘You’re sure you 
won’t change your mind, Mrs Solent, and come with US'* 
and Lobbie too^’ he added, with an afterthought that brought 
wnnkles of roguery into has face 
Wolf had already caught the amorous glances with which their 
visitor had enwrapped Gerda It was just as if some drooping 
‘Gloire de Dijon* rose in a Averted garden were enwrapped by a 
rich slant of August sunshine, full of the heavy poppy-scents of all 
the yeUow cornfields it has crossed, neghgent, careless, and yet 
massively mtent' ‘Why dotCt you and Lobbie come with us**’ 
Wolf feebly muttered, but as he spoke, there surged up within 
him a flood of black bile Oh, how he hated just then, as he stood 
with his fingers on the iron rail of his gate, every one of the people 
of hishfo, accept Chnsbe ' The maliciousness he felt at that moment 
amounted to a deadly distaste He hated his mother, he hated 
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Gerda, he hated Carfax, he hated Urquhart, Miss Gault, Jason ' 
He hated them all, except Chnstic and, perhaps, old Damley 
with his yellow beard 

‘We’d help you get tea, Gerda he murmured obstinately ‘Or 
we could get it in Ramsgard ’’ 

How queer this mahce within him was' It made his pulse 
literally thud with its crazy violence It gave him a savage, 
ammal-hke desire to dig his dim, m a tumbhng, tossing wrestle 
of hate, into the flesh of Lord Car^ 

‘Do come, Gerda'’ he repeated, in a stubborn refram The girl 
shook her head, but the radiant expression she had been weanng 
in the last two hours did not pass from her fe.ee It was evident to 
Wolf that Lord Carfax had completely won her heart dunng the 
short time he had spent under her roof 

‘Do you really want to see where he’s buned'*’ he asked, as he 
conducted his visitor through that grassy lane he had recently 
discovered, which made it possible to reach Poll’s Camp without 
passing through the town 

‘I hke all graveyards,’ rephed Lord Carfax, ‘and I’ve always 
been interested in your father ’ 

‘It’s a cemetery,’ remarked Wolf sulkily ‘He’s been there a long 
time,’ he added 

The weather-beaten countenance of ‘the lord from London’ 
wnnkled itself into many gemal wnnkles as it glanced mdulgently 
at Wolf’s surly profile 

‘I was a good deal more mterested m him than she thought 
qiute decent,’ he went on ‘I used always to tell him I’d visit 
his grave when he was dead It was assumed between us, you know, 
that he die He always talked of bemg dead It seemed to 
please him in some way It certainly never gave me any great 
pleasure, that particular thought'’ As his visitor said this he fixed 
upon Wolf a look of such humorous whimsicality that it was almost 
impossible to see it and remain morose and truculent It was a 
look of penetrating sweetness, and yet it was shamelessly cynical 
Wolf found himsdf softening, but this m itself was a dung that 
increased his secret imtation' 

‘I’d like to show you his grave,’ he said bluntly, feeling as if he 
would be glad to stnke that kmdly visage, and then to kiss it and 
ask Its pardon for the blow' 

He fried to transfer his attention, as they left the lane and entered 
the first of the orchards, to the beauty of that particular afternoon, 
the last Saturday in May It was warm and wmdl«s , but a screen 
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of thin, opaque clouds obscured the sunhght, filtenng the hot rays, 
as in some old picture, into a mellow spaciousness of watery gold 
In fact, the atmosphere resembled nothmg so much, to Wolf’s 
mind, as the look of a great glass jug of cowshp wine, which about 
a month ago his mother, in her drastic, picturesque manner - 
qmte shameless about the number of flowers she sacnficed for 
such a thing - had held up to his hps 

He had plenty of time, as they drifted through the long grass 
of those three hedged-in orchards that led to the foot of the hill, 
to note every feature of his visitor’s appearance Lord Carfax 
was to all intents and purposes an old man, but he held himself so 
erect, and he walked with so resolute a step that Wolf would have 
taken him for a man of fifty He was in reahty rather short - not 
much taller than Lobbie, but the massiveness of his great square 
head, combined with the sohd sturdiness of his frame, produced 
the constant illusion that he was of normal height 

He was certainly eccentnc in his clothes His attire on this 
occasion gave Wolf the impression of a seafanng man He might 
have been the elderly skipper of an old fashioned packet-boat, 
bound from Weymouth for the Channel Islands ' Wolf had been 
fasemated by many thmgs in him fi’om the very start Partly 
owing to his mother’s sardorac predilection, but much more owing 
to the man’s own umque personahty, he felt completely at ease 
with him The fact that it was due to tins man’s imtial intervention 
-- as a relative of both Mr Urquhart and Mrs Solent - that he 
had come to Dorset at all, combmed with the part the fellow’s 
shameless opimons had played in his own secret thoughts, gave 
to this nigged and leathery countenance, now that he saw it at 
close quarters, an almost legendary glamour 
A flicker of snobbishness entered mto his feehngs too But he 
salved his conscience over this by assunng himself that he would 
have been m any case attracted to a person of this ongmal char- 
acter He smiled grimly to himself, however, as he assisted 
‘Cousin Carfax’ in pushing his way ttough the hedge-gaps, to 
discover that he was already hoping that Jason would never learn 
of this prolonged visit’ Carfax, he knew, was generally supposed 
to have left for London on the previous day His remaimng at 
the Three Peewits last mght was a sudden caprice, of Which even 
Mrs Solent was unaware Wolf suspected that Cerda’s beauty 
had more to do with it than anythmg else ’ 

They had hardly got through the last hedge, and were just about 
to ascend the southern slope of Poll’s Camp, when they came upon 
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a shabby-looking man - something between a tramp and a poor 
workman - who was restmg himself on a turf-covered mole-hill 
To Wolf’s surprise this man turned out to be none other than 
Mr Stalbndge, the ex-waiter of the Lovelace Hotel' 

The man rose at their approach, and Wolf, ashamed of his 
behaviour at their last encounter, greeted him with exaggerated 
deference, shaking hands with him and introducing him to his 
compamon The ex-waiter professed a vivid memory of their 
meeting in the Lovelace Hotel more than a year ago, and ex- 
plained that he had got a temporary job m Blacksod and was now 
returmng to spend the Sunday m Ramsgard 

Mr Stalbridge’s ceremoraous manner offered such a contrast 
to his shabby attire, that Lord Carfax, who seemed to collect 
human curiosities as boys collect butter&es, entered into a hvely 
conversation with him, and finally appeared prepared to receive 
him mto their company as a fellow-traveller Wolf felt a htde 
piqued by this, for though he had allowed for Cerda’s attractive- 
ness as an element m their visitor’s interest, he had assumed that 
this excursion to the father’s grave imphed a certain desire on his 
guest’s part to exchange ideas with the son' Apparently he was 
mistaken. Carfax’s attention promised to be totally absorbed by 
Mr Stalbndge, whose humorous anecdotes about the Lovelace 
family and other local magnates contmued with small abatement 
until they reached the summit of Poll’s Camp 

Wolf’s onginal sensation of pique at this encounter had increased 
to a pitch that needed the control of some qmte senous effort of 
imnd, when they stood at length on the top of the grassy ermnence 
Cerda’s radiance under Carfax’s admiration returned to him 
now as an integral portion of the shght he was enduring ‘If she 
sees much more of these sophisticated people,’ he thought, ‘she 
will lose all the simphaty of her nature '’ 

He flung his gaze round the immense expanse revealed to them, 
while Lord Carfax drew heavy breaths, leamng on his stick, 
and Mr Stalbndgecontmued the slyprocess of his courtly seduction 
Without bemg obtrusive m any particular detail, the lavish waves 
of the season’s fertJity, feathery grasses, green wheat, new budding 
honeysuckle, buttercups in their pnme, red and white hawthorn, 
seemed to flow over every field and every hedgerow, between 
where he stood now on Poll’s Camp and the mount of Clastonbury 
He felt at this moment as though humihation were dripping into 
his heart, drop by drop, hke carefiilly jiourcd medicme into a 
tumbler of water So this ‘lord from London’ took really not the 
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slightest interest in him ' Anxious to help his mother, to help Jason, 
to help Mr Stalbndge, the great man had evidently found Wolf 
himself tedious and umnspinng* 

‘Damn the fellow' What do I care what he thinks of me'*’ 
he said to himself, but as Mr Stalbndge became more and more 
voluble, and the leathery creases of my lord’s hewn and quamed 
physiognomy wnnkled themselves in increasing appreciation, he 
found that his humihation grew unbearable That luminous look 
upon Gerda’s face' Why, he had not been able to summon up 
that look for the last six months ' She had become a grown-up 
woman with him these latter days, tender and considerate, but 
this man’s admiration transformed her back again into an irre- 
sponsible httle girl ' 

As soon as the visitor had got his breath, they all moved on, 
followmg the outer circle of the camp and heading for Babylon Hill 

Wolf was the last to climb across the stile into the lughroad 
How nch with the season’s overbnmming vegetation that hedge- 
side was ' What mtoxicating earth-smells hung about that well- 
known stile' Traihng dog-roses that earned frail green buds, 
whose sweetness resembled thefragranceofapples andsunburnt hay, 
nungled there, as he climbed that stile, with the white blossoms of 
tangled umbelliferous growths, their stalks full of warm, moist sap. 

He glanced at the two men’s faces, as they stood, quite obhvious 
of him, conversing there in the road Yes ' There was a scooped- 
out misery in the ex-waiter’s eyes that renunded him of the man 
of the Waterloo steps' He was evidently makmg some personal 
appeal to Carfax now Perhaps he hoped to get employment from 
him Perhaps he tooa/d get employment from him' What a thing 
It was to be possessed of the power that Carfax had ' Carfax was 
now succouring the Waterloo-steps man' 

He remained for a minute balanced on the top of the stile, 
hu^ng his knees He would give this poor devil every second he 
could snatch for him of this lucky chance ' Slowly he turned his 
h^d and looked down upon the roofe of the town ‘Chnstie' 
Chnsae!’ And there flowed over him the memory of the day, 
^t three wedcs ago, when he had gone down to Weymouth. 
There he had seen her - seen her with Olwen m their new home 
V J**®^"'*'*®*’ IjU the last minute of his departure, he and 
she had s&t together on the dry sand under the Jubilee Ooefc, 
while OIw« paddled among the other children in a sea that 
daimcd and ghttered in the jocund sunshine He could smell the 
sharp sea-emells now He could taste the salt He could fed the 
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living slippenness of a broad brown nbbon of seaweed that 
Olwen had picked up, and that both he and Chnstie had pressed 
against their mouths He could see the name ‘Katie’ painted m 
green on a boat stem, and the far-away look of the sailor who leaned 
against it, thinking God knows what' 

It was owing to Carfax - owing to his unstinted purchase of all 
those ambiguous books - that these two had enough to hve on 
He remembered the mght when Chnstie had yielded to the httle 
girl’s mama for the seaside ‘It’s our fate, Wolf, dear,’ she had said, 
as he touched her cold cheek He remembered those last minutes 
under the sea-wall, how they had sat so stiff and straight, letting 
the loose grams of sand run through their fingers, starmg into 
each other’s eyes ' 

There was no bookshop any longer under that roof down 
there' Someone else, some overworked greengrocer’s woman, 
was at this moment washmg her dishes m Christie’s little alcove, 
between that parlour and that bedroom 

‘Are you ready, Solent I promisedyour wife to keep you ahve-o '’ 
Carfax’s voice was fraendly ‘I’m a fool to feel so touchy,’ he 
thought, as he jumped down into the road and joined them 
‘He’s won his flmg,’ he thought, glancing sideways at the ex- 
waiter’s face, as they moved on together It was queer to see that 
film of unspeakable rehef forming itself, hke ‘cat-ice’ over a pool, 
above those sockets of despair Aihnon ' but the chap was hke that 
Waterloo-steps man He was at least that man’s representative' 
He had demed him half a crown that day outside the Abbey, 
and now Carfax had stepped m Everything he would like to 
have done Carfax had done And now he was draggmg along at 
Carfax’s heels to visit ‘old Truepenny*’ What a humorous fiasco 
his whole life down here in Dorset had been ' He had been defeated 
by Urquhart paid off, fixed up, bnbed, squared ' He had 
betrayed that skull m the cemetery He had let his true-love shp 
through his hands His ‘lord in London’ had recognized Jason’s 
gemus, discovered Gerda’s beauty, poured oil and wme into the 
wounds of Mr Stalbndge, added a new glory to the tea-shop. 
Why the devil should he find anything worth ^thenng about in 
Mr Wolf Solent, teacherofhistoryintheBlacksodGramniarSchool 
As the three men approached a certam group of lardies where 
Wolf had once wondered what it would be like to hve with 
Damley, it became clear to him that Mr Stalbndge was to leave 
his present miserable job Apparently he was to be transformed 
into some part of leisurely &ctQtum, or assbinnt major-domo, in 
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my lord’s London house What incredible luck for the ex-waiter ' 
Wolf at this point did feel a certain glow of admiration for this 
rugged collector of human butterflies ‘How the devil does he 
keep that seafanng air,’ he thought, ‘among his servants in 
London^ Anyway, the hinng of Mr Stalbndge is just the kmd 
of thing I’d hke to do myself’ 

The ex-waiter’s affair being settled, Wolf began to assume a 
more pronunent place in the attention of the great man 

‘How’s my crazy cousin Urquhart^’ he enquired ‘I gave his 
house a wide berth this time' He’s become “heavy weather” 
these days, with his fixed ideas Don’t you feel the same 
‘What ideas do you mean"” murmured Wolf 
His compamon gave him a slow, quizzical smile ‘That book 
oi yours, for one thing' And his absurd idea that he killed that 
boy Redfern I met Doctor Percy at your mother’s last mght, 
and he told me the boy had died of double pneumoma Percy 
attended him saw lum die, in fact had to turn out that 
precious vicar of theirs, who was howhng like a poisoned jackal 
Urquhart himself ’s going to die, Solent By Jove ' I felt death in 
his hand a year ago I hke the fellow, but when he ideahzes his 
confounded peculiarities to quite such a tune you get dead sick 
of him ' I’m all in favour of honest bawdry myself, but why sing 
such a song about it^ Natural or unnatural, it’s nature It’s 
mortal man’s one great solace before he’s anmhilated' But all 
this bladder-headed fuss about it - about such a simple thing - 
one way or the other - 1 don’t hke it It’s not in my style ’ Wolf 
was astonished at the massive foursquare tone in which the man 
uttered these last words as if he’d been a great admiral-of-the- 

flect cnticizing some popinjay captain for a fhvolous manoeuvre 
‘What dojw think he enqmred of the ex-waiter ‘Do jo« 
agree with Lord Carfax that anmhilation is not to be gainsaid ■*’ 
The old man appeared to hesitate for a moment Then he bent 
his head and took off his hat ‘I beheve in the Resurrection of the 
body, and the Life everlasting,’ he said gravely, ‘if it’s no offence 
to his lordship ’ 

‘Put on your hat, Stalbndge, put on your hat ’ said the other 
‘What do you think, Solent'’ You don’t seem to enjoy espressmg 
your views You’re hke Ann She covers everything with sudh 
mahcious sarcasm that she makes everything equally ummportant 
Doj»« bdheve m a future life, Solent'” 

They were now pasang one of the numerous cattle-droves that 
led into that maze of grasy paths, bordered by high he^es, 
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which Wolf had come to know as the Gwent Lanes Wolf himself 
was walkmg on the nght of Lord Carfax, the ex-waiter on the left, 
so that as he turned to answer this histone question, he caught the 
profiles of both these old men silhouetted against the nch vege- 
tation of this avenue of grass and greenery 
‘Sometimes I agree with Mr Stalbndge,’ he said, ‘and sometimes 
withyou Atthismomentlthinklagreewithyoujbutthatisprobably 
duetothefactthatl’vebeenratherhardworkedattheschoollately ’ 
Carfax made no comment upon this, and presently Wolf heard 
him begin to give a humorous account to the new servant of what 
he desenbed as his ‘open house ’ 

That glimpse of the Gwent lane behind those two faces had 
brought to Wolf a sickemng sense of what he had lost in the dis- 
appearance of his ‘mythology ’ A year ago, how little would it 
have mattered that he should have rqihed so lamdy to the great 
question Carfax had put to him' He would have let it go He 
would have fallen back on that sense of huge invisible cosmic 
transactions, in the midst of which he played his part, a part 
totally unaffected by any casual mental lapse 
As they walked on, and he hstened with a neghgent ear to the 
discourse between this master and this servant, he recognized that 
the coipseof his hfe-iUusion had received two fireshspadefulsof earth 
The resemblance, faint though it was, of Stalbndge to the 
Waterloo waif, considered in the hght of that unbestowed half- 
crown, gave to this generous capnee of Carfax the quahty of 
sometlung that stepped in ‘between the election and his hopes ’ 
But worse than this were my lord’s words about Urquhart 
Aihnon ' Aihnon ' Was all the agitation, all the turmoil, all his 
consciousness of a supernatural struggle with some abysmal form 
of evil, reduced now to the paltry level of a feeble old bachelors 
fantastic self-deception'* 

If his imagmation had been so moonstruck as to make so much 
of a pure phantasy, was it any wonder that this sagaaous man- 
of-the-world turned away from him with mdifference - turned to 
his wife’s beauty, turned to the ex-waiter’s idiosyncrasy, found in 
him no thing more than a pedantic usher m a provmcial school ■* 
He had been hving m a vain dream all these years of his life, 
hving m it ever smee he sat m the sunshine in his grandmother’s 
bow wmdow, watchmg those painted boats rock and toss on the 
ghttenng Weymouth waves 

‘Chnstie* Chnstie' O my lost darhng, O my true-love'* 

They had now arrived at the pomt where it was necessary to 
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follow a field path across the pastures ui order to reach the 
cemeterjf Mi Stalbndge proceeded with elaborate ceremony to 
bid them both farewell, touching his uncovered forehead to his 
new master and extending his hand to Wolf 

‘The seven-o’clock tram, at Ramsgard, then,’ were Carfax’s 
last words to him , ‘and don’t bother about a ticket Look out for 
me in a third-class smoking-camage*’ 

As they crossed the fields towards the cemetery. Wolf visualized 
the journey of those two old men that mght In some queer way 
he felt as if Carfax were a competent actor, naturally assuming the 
precise r6le m which he himself had failed • Carfax would hear 
that imbecile youth cry out ‘Longbome Port*’ and rattle the milk- 
cans on that httle, deserted platform ' Carfax would see the tower 
of Basu^toke Church Carfax would see that plaad-grazmg 
cow Carfax would observe, crossing the same coloured picture 
of Weymouth Bay, the same bluebottle fly or his exact 
representative in the whirligig of chance' 
Hi8compamon’8feetseemedtodragahttlenow,astheymadetheir 
way betweenaflowennghawthom hedge and a field ofgreenbarley 
‘I expect we’d better take a carnage back,’ Wolf remarked 
‘It’s not my boots,’ growled Carfax ‘I always have them made 
at the same place It’s my socks A person knits them for me who 
was my nurse in former days She’s getting old, and her stitches 
gather mto knots that seem dedicated to gall my bbe ’ 

‘I wonder if we shall find Miss Gault at the grave,’ Wolf said, 
as he lifted up a barbed-wire rail with the handle of his stick for 
Lord Carfax to crawl under ‘I hope we shall The last time I saw 
her was when she tapped over a imlk-bottle and I got angry 
with her attitude to my mother ’ 

The deep-set eyes of his compamon had a whimsical gleam in 
them as he struggled to his feet 

‘It wasyour father’s alfairwith Miss Gault,’ he gasped, ‘that gave 
me my chance with Ann God ' how Urquhart used to gird at me for 
my mama for that sweet creature ' I suppose you have no more idea 
than a leopard’s cub, Solent, how enchanting she was m those days •’ 
Wolf stopped short as they picked their way between the graves 
‘What was it you said made you want to see where he’s buned^’ 
he enquired m a high-pitched voice. 

The ancient manner’s visage before him contracted itself into 
what almost amounted to a gamin’s gnmace 
*I detect,* he said, ‘a tone m your voice, Solent, and a quiver 
m your lips, that suggest I’m on dangerous ground But the truth 
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IS I swore to him once that if he caved m before me I’d come and 
make a signal to his old cadaver That’s twenty-five years ago, 
Wolf Solent, and I’ve never done it till this moment ’ 

‘One minute!’ interrupted Wolf, as the visitor made a motion 
to advance His voice certainly had a vibration in it that was a 
surpnse to himself It was apparently no surprise to Lord Carfax, 
but the man gave him a quick, penetrating, suspicious glance 
Wolfflung a humed look sideways It was impossible to see Wilham 
Solent’s headstone from where they stood No stranger could 
possibly find the spot unless led to it by an habitu6 of that place 
‘Did you have an exating love-aifair with my mother?’ 

The remark sounded quite as childish, qiute as insolent, to his 
own ears, as doubtless it did to those of his interlocutor But he 
followed It up with a further challenge 

‘My mother treated my father abominably ’’ 

His hp was trembhng now Violent pulses throbbed m both 
his wnsts, like Lilhputian engines He kmtted his eyebrows and 
glau'ed at the rugged folds of tanned skm that surrounded this 
man’s eyes, givmg them the guarded alertness of a kindly, but very 
wary, deer-stalker 

Carfax squared his shoulders, and then, without removing his 
gaze from Wolf’s face, he proceeded to button his overcoat 
tightly about his neck The next thing he did was to fold both his 
hands - one of them holding his ash stick - massively behind his 
back The measured gravity of this gesture, as Wolf recalled it 
afterwards, resembled that of some seventeenth-century cavaher 
accosted by a highwayman' 

His compact sturdy figure, his fiirmidable, level stare, presented 
themselves to Wolf like the embodiment of every banked-up and 
buttressed tradition in English social life 

‘You were very young at that time, Solent,’ he remarked m a 
guarded tone 

‘You must have got enormous satisfaction,’ Wolf went on, 
‘m pumshing my faAer for his rascahty You and my mother 
must have felt like avenging angels'’ 

The weather-beaten creases about the man’s eyes thickened so 
shrewdly that no more than two gleaming httle shts of menacing 
roguery confhmted Wolf’s vibrant nerves. 

*I don’t think we felt exactly angehc,’ chuckled Lord Carfttx 
The cunous thing about what happened then was the feiocious 
luodity with which Wolf ransacked his own emotional state 
He recognized that one part of his nature was stirred in an 
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affectionate response toward the rugged face before him What he 
feltwas that the skull under that mound in thepaupers’ plot must be 
championed at this cnsis, or it would be betrayed beyond recovery 
‘You think all scruples are unavilized bigotry where sex is 
concerned, isn’t that it^’ 

Carfax merely bowed 

Wolf knew perfectly well that what he was yielding to now was 
an insane desire to make this man responsible - as if he had been 
fate Itself- for all the convoluted bitterness of his dilemma between 
Gerda and Christie' Those imaginary dialogues with the fellow, 
over the kitchen stove, seethed in his mind like steam under a hd 
He knew, too, that he was revengmg himself now for Carfax’s 
attraction towards Gerda, for his indifference to himself 
‘Come*’ he cned in a trembling voice, ‘come* There isn’t time 
to hunt about here for the place they used to bury workhouse 
inmates in twenty-five years ago '’ 

Carfax took off his hat and rubbed his corrugated forehead 
with the palm of one of his hands When he removed his fingers. 
Wolf caught a ghmpse of a pair of agitated eyes roving in troubled 
scrutiny over the headstones to his left The man’s eyes had indeed 
become so much hke those of a nervous hunter, that his whole face 
assumed a disarming and boyish anxiety, as if he were watching 
for the head of an otter or the fin of a pike in a disturbed stream ' 
‘Come •’ repeated Wolf ‘I’ll put you on the road to the Lovelace, 
and you can get a carnage or something to take you back to 
Biacksod rmgoingtowalkback,butGerdawon’tforgivemei^«i’re 
late, and if you get a cab you’ll be with her long before I am' I’m 
sure she’s buying cakes for you at Pimpernel’s this very moment'* 
Before hehadreached the word ‘Pimpernel’ inthis^eech, at which 
point the bps of Lord Carfax broke into a smile ofrogmsh gusto, he 
was aware of a very stem, straight look from the man’s grey eyes 
‘I’ve annoyed you for ever now, I suppose,’ Wolf murmured in a 
low voice Lord Carfax surveyed him sternly 
‘I don’t like it when people’s nerves get out of control,’ he said 
‘M> instinct is to beat them down, as a menace to civilized 
behaviour' But after all, Solent, here I am, at your father’s 
request' If you’d rather not show me his grave’ - it was at this 
point that Wolf caught that disarmmg glint t^in, like the baffled 
innocence of a fisherman, emanating from beneath the old man’s 
eyelids ~ ‘I don’t want to annoy you But don’t be too leisurely 
over your stroll back, my lad If you are, there won’t be many of 
those Pimpernel cakes left'* 
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‘This IS your nearest way out,’ said Wolf laconically Stepping 
carefully, in advance, between the rows of green mounds, upon 
manv of which grew httle patches of yellow buttercups and white 
clover, he guided his mother’s and his wife’s admirer to the mam 
cemetery entrance He managed to cast a qmck glance m the 
direction of the grave No ' Miss Gault was not there 

Once m the road, he began giving his companion careful 
directions how to reach the Lovelace 
As he repeated those directions, he was aware of the man’s 
attentive countenance, bent a httle sideways towards him, wearing 
something of the expression with which an experienced ostler 
would attend to the inarticulate language of am erratic horse ' 

The effort of formulating those practical instructions in that 
sdent spot, while the invisible magnetism of so much death- 
nourished vegetation permeated his senses, threw Wolf’s brain 
into a confused stupor He found, while he was slowly explaining 
to Carfax how to take the short cut under the Preparatory School 
wall, past the head master’s garden and the entrance to the Abbey, 
that he was surprised at having seen nothing of Miss Gault He 
kept glancing at the deserted roadway before them, so warm, so 
opalescent, m the diffused light He had an obstinate feeling that 
Miss Gault must be upon that road, either commg or going - a 
feelmg that resembled some kind of chemical clairvoyance m the 
very marrow of his bones 

His mmd, preoccupied with Miss Gault, became now most 
vividly conscious of the slaughter-house The slaughter-house 
looked especially harmless at that moment, but he regarded it 
with sick aversion 

‘These deeds must not be thought after these ways, so, it will 
make us mad ’ 

Of course, even while he saw her standing there, he knew he was 
imagimng it, and that she had no palpable reahty This phenome- 
non, this visuzihzing of a bodily image that was known by his 
reason to be unreal, was one that he had suffered from before 
‘You’ll find her,’ he was speaking of the sedate lady m the hotel- 
office, ‘very stiff but very polite ’ But while he was uttermg these 
words,hesaw MissGault’sfigurequitepalpablybeforehim Hesaw 
her bony shoulders turned to him, black m the roadway And there 
was her arm, with clenched hand, lifted up mprophetic malediction ' 
‘They’re kilhng something m there,’ he thought And then, 
for the mfimtesimal part of a second, there arose withm him an 
awareness of bhndmg pam, followed by thick darkness smeared 
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with out-rushing blood As this sank away, there ensued a murky 
dizzmess in his brain, accompamed by a shocking sense that both 
his father’s skull and this woman’s arm were appeahng to him to 
do something that he lacked the courage to do His legs had turned 
into immovable lead, as happens in nightmares 

‘Very stiff very pohte,’ he repeated mechanically, perfectly 
conscious that he was smihng into the man’s face with a forced 
repulsive smile 

But Carfax had suddenly become an alert, compact man of 
action His expression was more manner-like than ever Wolf’s 
eccentric maliciousness might have been a troublesome wave nsen 
from an unexpected reef Carfax looked curiously at him, his 
heavy eyelids screwed up, his mouth a htde open, his chin set 
square in his muffler 

‘Off with you, lad '* he said in a pleasant voice ‘It’ll do you 
good to have that walk back alone • Off with you , and look ahve-o 
now ' if you’re going to get home before I finish up those cakes •’ 

Not Mr Stalbndge himself could have obeyed his new master 
more submissively than Wolf obeyed this command He was well 
msidethecemeterybeforeCarfaxhadgonehalfadozensteps From 
behind thehedge he followed his measured and resolute advance up 
the road, up the warm clover-scented road, past the slaughter-house 
It was through the tangled greenery of a clustered tuft of bud- 
dmg honeysuckle that he watched Lord Carfax The famt sweet- 
ness of that leafiness remained with him, hke a covenng of ointment 
round the bloody stump of an amputated limb, when finally he 
left his vantage-ground and strode over to the paupers’ plot 
The first thing he noticed was a pair of white butterflies flymg 
awkwardly together, linked m an ecstasy oflove They seemed to float 
upon the warm clover-scented air as if their four wings belonged to 
one single hfe an insect-angel of an Apocalypse of the Mmute ' 

‘I should not have had the courage to interfere,’ he thought, 
even if an ammal was being killed But Miss Gault would She’d 
have rushed straight to the place'’ 

He dug the end of his stick into the turf by the side of the mound 
and leaned on the handle, frowning down upon what he visioned 
six feet below 

‘O Christie' O my true-love'’ 

Stubbornly he set himself to analyse how it was that with the 
loss of his hfe-illusion he could yet feel as he did about Ghnstie' 
There hung about the idea of her still yes ' still, still, still' 

. and It was tius that he must explain to that skull down there 
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a sweetness as exciting as the wildest fancies of his youth, as 
those dark, secret fancies where the syllables ‘a girl’ carried with 
them so yielding an essence that breasts and hips and thighs lost 
themselves in an unutterable mystery* 

‘Do you hear me, old Truepenny^’ and it seemed to him, as he 
stared at the grass, that his soul became a sharp-snouted mole, 
refusing to cease from its burrowing till it had crouched down 
close beside those empty eyeholes, and had fumbled and ferreted 
at that impious, unconquerable gnn * 

His father must hear him ' Surely, between those bones that had 
set themselves against his mother’s bones, so that he might be 
bom, and his present living body, there must be something 
some sort of link* 

That was what he wanted, some ear into which he could pour 
the whole weight of his seethmg disti ess Where else could he go ^ 
Back once more across the grave floated those interlaced, flutter- 
ing wings The contrast between the clover-scents that his nostrils 
inhaled and the desperation of his mood seemed to him hke a 
well-aimed shaft of dension 

‘If there is some monstrous consciousness behind all hfe,’ he 
thought angnly, ‘it’s responsible for all the horrors * Gome on, 
old Truepermy, let father and son celebrate this meeting with a 
pnvate httle curse at God Let the worm in your mouth be the 
tongue shot out at Him ' Let the look in the eyes of that Waterloo- 
steps man be His eternal peace*’ 

No sooner had Wolf articulated this catapult of mahce against 
the unknown First Cause, than, without any apparent reason, he 
suddenly bethought himself of the boy Barge 

‘Barge would never curse God,’ he thought ‘Under the worst 
extremity of suffering he never would* Barge would forgive God 
instinctively, without an effort ’ Barge did, no doubt, forgive Him 
everyday * If Barge had the power of causmg God to be tortured for 
aU the torture God had caused. Barge would refrain, as natural^ as 
the wind blows Barge would let the great evil Spint completely off* 
v\s he meditated upon this forgiveness of God by Barge, Wolf 
ftivnd himself pulhng his stick out of the earth and wipmg the end 
of it, even 2^ a duellist imght wipe a sword, with his bare hand 
‘But to forgive for oneself is one thmg,’ he thought ‘To forgive 
for others for innocents . for ammals is another thmg* 
Barge ts an innocent, so it may be permitted to hm to forgive I 
am not an innocent I know more than Barge I know too much ’ 
He remained m deep, fixed* wordless thought, after that, for 
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several minutes Then he opened and shut the fingers of his left 
hand with a convukive movement Had his father’s skull been 
able to cast a conscious eye upon him, through the mtervemng 
mould. It would have supposed he was freeing his fingers from the 
clay which, a moment ago, he had wiped from the stick, but what 
he really was domg was gettmg nd of the contamination not of 
clay, but of thought 

He had told himself a story in that bnef while ' He had imagined 
himself meetmg Jesus Christ in the shape of the man of the 
Waterloo steps He had imagmed the man stopping him - it was 
by the sble on Babylon Hill - and askmg him what he was doing 
His answer had been given with a wild, crazy laugh ‘Can’t you 
see I’m hving my secret life he had said 

‘What secret life^’ the man had asked 

‘Running away from the horrors'* he had cned, in a great 
screaming voice, that had rung over the roofs of Blacksod But 
immediately afterwards he had imagined himself as becoming 
very calm and very sly ‘It’s all right It’s absolutely all nght,’ 
he had whispered furtively in the man’s ears ‘You needn’t suffer 
I let you off Tou are allowed to forget It doesn’t matter what your 
secret life is I’ve told you what mine is , and I now tell you that it 
can be borne So you can stop looking hke that* Any secret life 
can be borne when once you’ve been told that you have the nght 
to forget And that’s what I’ve told jioa now ’ 

It was when he was imagimng the man’s answer that he had 
been compelled to practise his own doctnne with violent rapidity, 
and the next thmg he did was to stoop down and dig his fingers 
into the roots of the grass, where he supposed his father’s head 
would be ‘Good-bye, father *’ he muttered, and straightemng his 
back, with a sigh he turned sharp round, and without furthei 
parley moved finm the spot 

He began by directing his steps towards the main highroad by 
which they had come, but he hadn’t gone far when he suddenly 
swung about and made for the King’s Barton lane 

‘I don’t want him to pick me up,’ he thought ‘They’re sure 
to take him that way,’ As he followed the famihar road to King’s 
Barton, he recalled his first dnve along it, by Damley’s side, 
fourteen months wgo 

How he had stared into the future then . that future which 
was now the past' How he had hugged his ‘mytholog/ to his 
soul, dunng that dnve, feehng so confident that nothmg m that 
fertile land could arise to destroy it' 
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As he went along now, trailing his stick behind him, he became 
aware that with the approach of the end of the pearl-soft afternoon 
the voices of countless hidden blackbirds were mounting up, rich 
and sweet, from the green depths of the hedges 

‘She’s lost the power to whistle,* he said to himself, ‘just as I’ve 
lost my “mythology ’ And the identity of Gerda, her excitement 
about their new silver, their new curtains, their new clock, her 
radiance m being attractive to Lord Carfax, melted into the sad- 
gay music poured forth from those mvisible yellow beaks, until he 
felt asifhewerewalkingalongaroad that passed throughher heart, a 
road theveryatmosphereofwhich was thebreathofheryoungsoul' 
Those blackbird-notes in the hedges seemed to allay the tension 
of his nerves as if they had been the touch of the girl’s flesh His 
outraged nund, with its grievance against the First Cause, seemed 
actually to float away from his body as it moved quietly along 
Between his body, thus freed from his tormented spint, and the 
increasmg lovehness of that perfect day, there began to estabhsh 
Itself a strange chemical fusion 

He came upon a certain gate now where he had once wondered 
what It would be like to hve with Darnley Once more he rested 
there, leanmg his arms on its grey top bar and stanng over the 
expanse of greenness separating him from Melbury Bub 
Yes, without any conscious motion of his will something was 
softemng withm him towards the long future stretch of the days of 
his hfe* 

He began to grow conscious of how separate his assuaged senses 
were from that tormented spirit of his that had just cursed God 
What was it that had worked this change m him ^ Those blackbird- 
notes ^ Was it merely that his body, hearing those sounds, plunged 
mto the sweetn«s of Gerda’s body^ But now, from the thought 
of Gerda his mind reverted to Chnstie After all, it was the same 
First Cause which tortured him that had made it possible that such 
a bemg as Chnstie should exist God must be somethmg that all 
conscious hves are doomed to curse and to blessm eternal alternation • 
After all, Chnstie did belong to hun, as she had never belonged, 
and never would belong, to anyone else So easily might he never 
have met her - never met the one person he could love with all 
the worst and all the best m his contradictory nature ' Many would 
be the Satuidays, many the Sundays, he would walk with her now, 
along the backwater, along that familiar esplanade' In an up- 
welhng of sad, sweet tenderness, he saw himself as an old grey- 
headed schoolmaster still at his job in that ink-stamed room 
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walking with Chnstie on one arm and Olwen, grown tall and 
disdainful, ontheother, pastthebowwindowsof BrunswickTerrace ' 
Certain little physical tncks Chnstie had, separating her from 
everyone else, came back to him now The way she would turn 
her face sideways to speak to him when she was poking the fire, 
the way she swayed her wnsts as if over an old-fashioned harpsi- 
chord, when she was arranging her teacups, the way she would 
hitch up her skirt when it hung too loose over her straight hips, the 
way she would stretch her head out of the window, dnnbng up 
the air with a kind of thirsty fury after strugghng to express some 
subtle metaphysical idea that had baffled her power of words - all 
these things hit him now with no empty finality of loss, but with a 
sort of mystic consummation It was as if, utterly beyond his 
effort - as it was beyond his ment - Chance itself had caused the 
earth to whisper some clue word into the ears of his flesh, a word 
that his body understood, though his mind was too humihated to 
focus Itself upon it 

Pondenng upon what was happening to him, he turned firom 
that gate and continued his way, but his stick was held firmly by 
the handle now, and his feet were no longer dragging as they moved 
He began obscurely to feel that he might get some happiness out 
of his life after all even if he had to work at that school till he 
died evenifhe never were allowed so much as to kiss Christie again • 

He became more and more aware that it was just the simple 
chemistry of his body that, under the beauty of this hour, was 
coming to Its own conclusions * It was as if his flesh were dnnking 
in and soaking up this beauty, while his soul, cut into pieces by 
his recent humihation like a worm by a bird’s beak, wriggled and 
squirmed somewhere above his head' 

His outward skm luxunated in all this lovehness It drenched 
Itself in the pearl-soft air, like a naked swimmer in a ghmmenng 
sea But his mind was still malcontent It kept wincing under its 
own recent twinges But it was divided from him in some way, 
so that It was no longer able to turn a torturous screw in his hvmg 
brain' It was just as if some heavenly music were pounng mto an 
entranced ear, while the brain behind the ear was beating about 
in chaotic imsery 

Chaotic indeed' The core of his mind felt as though it were a 
multiple thing and lacked a centre It felt as though its disinte- 
grated consciousness resembled that of an amoeba, of a zoophyte 
It felt envious of the human happiness that had begim to penetrate 
its attendant body Wolf knew that the man holding that o?ik 
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stick was himself, he knew it was Wolf Solent, on his way home to 
eat Pimpernel’s cakes and to watch his wife flirt with Lord Carfax 
But he felt that the identity of his soul and his body was broken 
His soul had received such crushing disgraces that like a thousand 
globules of quicksilver it no longer dwelt where normal souls ought 
to dwell’ 

It was out of all this chaos within him that he now set himself, 
as he strode along, to concentrate his will upon Christie and upon 
her life by that Weymouth backwater ‘Oh, may she be happy’’ 
he cried bluntly to the grass and the trees And then a queer 
psychic inkling came upon him, an inkling that it would be 
possible for him, now that he no longer had anything left but 
certain bodily sensations, now that he had become a depersonalized 
inhuman force, without hope or aim, to exercise a genuine power, 
an almost supernatural power, over the future of the entity he 
loved The more he pondered on this, the more possible did the 
thing appear to him ’ As he surveyed the blossoms of a great lilac- 
bush in the first King’s Barton garden he reached, he seemed to 
visualize the demiurge of the umverse as so much diffused sub- 
conscious magnetism submissive to nothing but commands 
commands rather than prayers * 

The luminous enchantment which this perfect afternoon threw 
upon those blossoms caused him to stop dead-still in front of them 
‘I torrmand^ he uttered m a grave, loud tone, ‘I command that she 
shall be happy’’ And then, with a grotesque solemmty, as if for 
a second of time he had been given the power to destroy all 
ordinary sense of proportion, he repeated, as though addressing a 
slow-witted mterlocutor, ‘It’s Christie Malakite I mean, who hves 
by the backwater at Weymouth ’ 

He concluded this fantastic ceremony by an audible chuckle, 
but his steps, as he strode through the village of King’s Barton at 
a swinging pace, were freer and stronger than they had been for a 
very long time 

Still, however, he could not shake oflf the feeling that his soul 
had become a drifting multiplicity without any nucleus There 
had occurred an actual ‘resurrection’ of his body, which was now 
giving to his behaviour the aspect, the motions, the gestures of 
exultant wellbeing, while his inner nature remained a blur of 
disgusting confusion 

‘Walking IS my cure,’ he thought, ‘As long as I can walk I can 
get my soul into shape’ It must have been an instinct of self- 
preservation that has always driven me to walk’’ 
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He had reached the churchyard«wall now, and he couldn’t resist 
thetemptationofstoppmgforammutetovisitRedfern’sgrave Ashe 
was scrambhng over the low rampart of crumblmg yellowish stone, 
he heard the dromng of an aeroplane somewhere above his head 
‘Mme enemy hath found me out,’ he said to himself ‘I suppose 
walking up and down upon the earth will cease altogether soon 
Well, I’m going to walk till I die ■’ And to avoid givmg his airy 
antagonist even the honour of one inquisitive glance, he proceeded 
to keep his eyes in religious mahce ngorously fixed upon the 
grass beneath his feet 

His method of advance was more conducive to cerebral revenge 
than to alert vision , and when he did reach his destination he found 
a wheelbarrow full of grass by the side of the grave, and beyond 
the wheelbarrow, bending low and armed with a pair of gleaming 
shears, the figure of Roger Monk 

The peculiarly subtle smell of the green grass in the wheelbarrow 
gave him a thrill of such strange contentment that his greeting of 
his old acquamtance was cordial m the extreme 

‘How’s the Sqmre^’ he enquired after a imnute or two’s dis- 
cussion of the weather Roger Monk chuckled gnmly 

‘There was a time, sir,’ he replied - and Wolf noticed that the 
gardener’s accent still wavered between the intonation of the Shires 
and the mtonation of Dorset, ‘when, as you know, sir, I could have 
given that man his queetus But he’s not what he was, Mr Solent, 
and that’s the long and short of it ’ 

The word ‘queetus,’ in place of ‘qmetus,’ so tickled Wolfs 
fancy that he could only make an amiable gnmace m response, 
a gnmace that imphed that the world had long been aware that 
Mr Monk’s bark was worse than his bite 
‘How does he sleep these days he enquired 
‘Much better, sir, thank ’ee In fact, he’s slept wonderful sound 
ever since Master Round and me dug this ’ere grave as ’twere 
right It should be dug Old Jack Torp, if I may say so, made a 
poor job of this burying* Squire was womting himself over it 
fearsome. That beer-barrel of a Torp, if you’ll excuse such speaking, 
Mr Solent, of a party a gentleman like yourself be alhed to, ain’t 
no more a sexton than he be an undertaker' Them stonecutters 
should leave the spade alone They should leave burymg alone, 
and stick to their own job ’ 

This plausible and mnocent explanation of what he and Valley 
had witnessed did not by any means convince Wolf But neither 
did It lessen his hunuhation He began to feel as if the perversity 
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of Mr Urquhart, the incest of Mr Malakite, the lechery of Bob 
Weevil, the morbidity of Jason, were all of such shght importance, 
compared with the difference between bemg ahve and being dead, 
that he had made a fool of himself m making so much of them 
Such, at any rate, seemed to be the opmion of his body, and it 
was his body now that had taken the rudder in its hand ' His body 
Nof It was more than his body ' Behmd the pulse-beat of his body 
stirred the unutterable stirred something that was connected 
with the strange blueness he had seen long ago over the Lunt 
meadows and more recently at the wmdow of Pond Cottage 
something, too, that was connected with that heathen goodness 
that came so naturally to GafiFer Barge 

‘How is Mr Valley, Roger he asked ‘I haven’t seen him since 
before the Otter weddmg ’ 

Monk lowered his voice and jerked his thumb in the direction 
of the vicarage ‘Sqmre’s gone to dnnk tea with him this very 
afternoon,’ he whispered ‘Sqmre don’t know that I know it 
Nor do he know that Mrs Martin and our maid knows it He’s 
a proud old gent, is Squire, and he’s cursed the Reverend so bitter 
that ’twould be awkward if all were known ’ 

‘Are they friends again, then^’ asked Wolf 
Mr Monk gave a furtive glance at the church amd another at 
Redfern’s grave He seemed to suspect mvisible eavesdroppers 
from both those directions 

‘Squire am’t, and never has been, what you imght call rehgious,’ 
he said, ‘but he’s got fixed m his mmd, since his sleep returned to 
him, that our parson have worked a miracle ’Twould be all my 
place IS worth if he knew I know what he’s up to ’ Here the man 
came extremely close to Wolf and almost touched his face as he 
whispered in his ear, ‘He’ve a-been over there three times this 
week already*’ 

Wolf drew away as discreetly as he could Mr Monk’s breath 
smelt so strongly of gm that he wondered if the servant hadn’t 
been drinkmg with the clergyman m the kitchen prior to the 
master’s refreshment m the study* 

A queer notion seized upon him now, as he looked this man up 
and down - a fantastic and even obscene notion He mentally 
stopped the tall rascal of every rag of clothing ' He visualized his 
heavy chest, his huge knees he saw them unwashed and dirty 
But suddenly, m the twinkling of an eye, he knew for a cer- 
tainty, beyond all logic, that this astronomical umverse, of which 
the monstrous frame of Mr Monk occupied the foreground, was 
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merely a filmy, phantasmal screen, separating him from an 
indrawn reahty into which at any moment he might wake - wake 
despoiled and released It was the feet of Mr Monk, or rather 
the dirty nails of his huge toes, observed with this grotesque 
maliciousness, that seemed the seal of certainty upon this mystical 
knowledge' 

‘Well, I must be emptying this barrow and getting home,’ said 
the innocent Roger 

‘Good luck to you •’ replied Wolf in a loud, hollow tone, as he 
recovered from his trance 

When the man had gone off and he was left to himself, he had 
time to note that not a sign was left now of the grave’s recent 
disturbance Redfem’s mound, neatly sheared by the gardener’s 
shears, looked just the same as all the other graves in the vicinity 
Wolf sighed weanly That last piece of information about Mr 
Urquhart seemed to have landed him on the deepest bed-rock of 
his self-contempt What^ Had he seen himself all this while as a 
great spiritual antagonist to the Squire, only to find at the last 
that the man was paying surreptitious visits to T E Valley^ 
‘Probably,’ he thought, ‘he’s begging Tilly-Valley to let him take 
the Sacrament'’ 

He stared at the mound in front of him, wondenng, with cynical 
indifference, whether the body of the boy had been exposed or not 
But now, at any rate, he was ‘free among the dead ’ 

‘Christie ' Christie '* He tned to visuahze that fragile figure at 
this very moment coming back to tea from a stroll along the back- 
water, where she had gone with Olwen to see the Abbotsbury swans ' 
Death and Love' In those two alone lay the ultimate digmty of 
life Those were the sacraments, those were the assuagements 
Death was the great altar where the candles were never extin- 
guished for such as loathed the commonplace 
And It was just this that these accursed mventions were seekmg 
to destroy ' They would dissect love, till it became ‘an itch of the 
blood and a permission of the will’ , they would kill all calm, all 
peace, all solitude, they would profane the majesty of death till 
they vulganzed the very background of existence, they would 
flout the souls of the lonely upon the earth, until there was not one 
spot left by land or by water where a human being could escape 
from the brutality of mechanism, from the hard glitter of steel, 
from the gaudy insolence of electncity' 

‘ “Jimmy Redfem-Ae was there'” ’ he hummed savagely as 
he moved oft, and then, as he scrambled back into the road, he 
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wondered to himself what new mood it was that he had detected 
in Roger Monk The man seemed to speak of Mr Urquhart 
with a completely different intonation WolTs morbid imagina- 
tion began at once pictunng a new Mr Urquhart, a Mr Urquhart 
in an old age of dotage, fallen entirely into the hands of Mr Monk 
and of that precious crony of his that he called ‘Master Round'’ 
‘I’ll call at the Manor House next Saturday,’ he thought, ‘and 
find out what Tilly-VaUey has done to him ’ 

He glanced at his watch Oh, he would be hopelessly late for 
tea' Well, Gerda wouldn’t mind, and Lord Carfax would be 
thoroughly dehghted ' 

He soon found that the faster he walked through that unequalled 
atmosphere, the stronger and calmer grew his mind 
The muscles of his body, his skm, his senses, his nerves, his breath, 
seemed to be gathenng up from the soil a new power, a new 
endurance The final stamping-down of the earth upon his old 
hfe-illusion was the vision, though it may well have been imaginary, 
of Mr Urquhart pleadmg for the Sacrament with Tilly-Valley 
He recognized now that his secret motive of all these months 
yes, he had felt it by the banks of the Lunt, the day of the ‘yellow 
bracken’ had been his faith in some vast carth-bom power 
within him that was stronger than tHe Christian miracle' Had 
Tilly-Valley won, then ^ Had he beaten them all ■’ Had the absurd 
httle fool mesmerized the soul of the great John Urquhart, even 
as he had mesmenzed the soul of Mr Round’ 

‘Jesus Jesus Jesus Jesus ’ 

No ' He would not yield ' The inborn goodness of Barge a 
thin g natural and mevitable as the nsmg of the sap m the tree 
was stronger than all the ‘white-magic’ in the world 
Oh, Christie' Oh, Chnstie' Would Gerda mind if he went 
down to Weymouth to-morrow week’ He felt a longing to ask 
Christie what she thought about the difference between the ‘good- 
ness’ of Barge and the ‘faith’ of TiUy-Valley Perhaps, now it was 
dead, he would tell her about his ‘mythology ’ 

Quicker and quicker circulated the blood through his veins as 
he entered Blacksod and reached the famihar partmg of the ways 
There was no hesitation there now He had never once gone past 
the bookshop smce she had left it' 

He found himself dallying with many happier thoughts as he 
humed by the Torp yard Surely he had fallen as low as he could 
Ml' The lovebness of this day > a gift thrown out to him by 
Qiance, the greatest of all the gods seemed to have touched 
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his body with a kind of blind new birth He began to feel conscious 
again, as he had done over the corpse of old Malakite, of himself 
as a moving animal, full of a vivid, tingling hfe that extended mto 
the very fingers with which he clasped his stick And not only as 
an annual • The immense vegetable efflorescence by which he had 
been surrounded seemed to have drawn his nerves back and down, 
soothing them, heahng them, calnung them, m a flowmg recipro- 
city with that life that was far older than ammal hfe 

Ah* His body and his soul were commg together agam now' 
Emanating from his lean, stnding form, from his spine, from his 
legs, from his finger-tips, his spint extended outwards, dommating 
this forked ‘animal-vegetable’ which was himself And with this 
new awareness as his background, he set himself to face m stoical 
resolution all the years of his hfe, as he saw them before him, dusty 
milestones along a dusty highway' 

He said gnmly to himself, ‘No gestures now'’ And it was not 
a gesture that he made at this moment, as he gathered himself 
together to be an usher in Blacksod Grammar School for the 
remainder of his hfe' He kept his spints down on purpose, 
visuahzing the innumerable moments of discomfort, of nervous 
misery, that lay before him He stretched out his hand to pluck 
at those wretched future moments, so that he might appropnate 
them now and grapple with them now 

‘But It isn’t all there is'’ he said to himself as he approached 
Preston Lane ‘The whole astronomical world is only a phantasm, 
compared with the circles within circles, the dreams within dreams 
of the unknown reality'’ 

He passed Mrs Herbert’s house and came to the pigsty Aihnon ' 
The memones ' Peermg furtively up the street to his own threshold 
yes, he could see diat the parlour windows were both open 
He came to a pause now, hot and breathless from his rapid walking, 
and leant upon the pigsty railing That smell of pigs’ unne, 
mingled, just as it was a year ago, with the smell of the flowenng 
hedge, gave him a thnll of dehcious sadness, and all Dorset seemed 
gathered up into it' Little wayside cottages, fallen trees, stubble- 
fields, well-heads, duck-ponds, herds of cattle visioned through the 
frames of shed doors - aU these things flooded his nund now with 
a strange sense of occult possession They were only casual 
groupings of chance-offered objects, but as they poured pell-mell 
mto his memory, across the reek and the josthng of those uphfted 
snouts, he felt that somethmg permanent and abiding out of such 
acadents would give him strength to face the ink-stamed class- 
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room - to face the days and days and days - without his ‘myth- 
ology’ and without Chnstie' 

He must have been at the cellar-floor of misery when he licked 
with his mental tongue the filthy toenails of Mr Monk 

And yet it was from that very beasthness that he discovered the 
fact that beyond all refutation an actual portion of his mind was 
outside the whole astronomical spectacle' 

More heavily than ever now did he lean on that railmg, while 
the pigs, to whom all human heads were the same, grunted and 
squealed for their bucket 

Then he straightened his back, waved his hand to the dis- 
appointed pigs, and moved on 

He had hardly taken a step when he suddenly thought of Poll’s 
Camp What was It ^ An entrancmg bird’s note made him stop 
again and glance up the road to where the great ash tree extended 
Its cool, glaucous green branches against the pearl-soft sky 
Another yellow-beak ' It had been a thrush last year Were 
Gerda and Lord Carfax hstening to this hquid music as they ate 
their Pimpernel cakes ^ 

Fool ' Fool ' Fool ' It was not in the tree at all Oh, he had 
known it all the while ' In the deepest pit of his stomach he had 
known It was the girl herself The blackbird’s notes were issumg 
from that open window It was Gerda’s whistlmg That strange 
power had been given back to her at last* 

For a second he just abandoned himself to the beauty of the 
sound It was this pearl-soft day itself, consummated, mcamated, 
m flowing drops of immortal ichor* 

Then a queer transformation automatically took place m him 
His npened ‘soul,’ that magnetic cloud about him, drew close to 
his body like a garment of flexible steel His muscles contracted, 
like those of a fehne animal stalking its prey His whole personahty 
became a tense, bent bow of cold, vibrant jealousy, the stnng 
pressed taut, the arrow quivenng 
Hunchmg his shoulders, his stick held by the middle - but he 
had no thought of either Hector of Troy or Wdham of Delorame ' - 
he ran across the road and advanced stealthily and rapidly along 
the pavement His gaze was fixed on the dark aperture of the 
window through which the whistlmg came He mtended to see, 
at least one good second, bdbre he was seen • 

Yes He had known it He had known it far down in his con- 
sciousne® all that long day* His glance, when he reached the 
window, was swift, decisive, devastating It lasted less than a 
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third of a second, and then he drew back and shuffled out of 
sight against their neighbour’s raihngs 

The teacups had been used, the cakes eaten And there, seated 
in the low chair by the side of the httered tray, was Lord Carfax, 
with a look of the most sun-warmed aplomb that he had ever seen 
on a human countenance, and there, seated on his knee, with her 
lips pursed-up and the expression of a radiant infant upon her 
face, was Gerda whisthng whisthng whisthng* 
‘ikiptness IS all ’ The words seemed to come into his mind from 
nowhere to come into his mind from that region, whatever it 
was, that was not the universe * 

They certainly had not their ordinary meamng for him, as he 
recoiled from what he had seen They meant that the lords of 
life had now filled his cup - filled it up to the brim Little had he 
known how much this girl’s devotion to him had come to mean 
Christie was his horizon, but this girl was the sohd ground beneath 
him And now the ground had moved ' 

Like a man who sees his foothold cracking between his feet, and, 
instead of hurrying forward, looks down, in cunous interest, one 
foot on each side of the crevasse, at a disturbed beetle scrambhng 
up one of the edges of the chasm. Wolf stood on the pavement 
outside the pig-dealer’s house and stared at the shed across the way 
If only she hadn’t let him take her on his knee' How interested 
all the people of his life would be that she had let him take her 
upon his knee' He felt as if Carfax had come into his life for this 
sole purpose alone - to take Gerda upon his knee' How he could 
see the nodding heads of all the people of his life, as they glanced 
at one another displaying their interest in what had happened ' 
Carfax had saved the man on the Waterloo steps At least he 
had saved Stalbndge' Carfax had paid Chnstie five times their 
value for the books m the shop Carfax had condemned Urquhart 
to a harmless dotage And now, with the crumbs of Pimpernel’s 
cakes strewmg the tea-table, Carfax had restored to Gerda her 
umque gift 

Bob Weevil had had to be cajoled into that bedroom before he 
grew daring ‘Lords in London’ had none of these Blacksod 
scruples To Carfax it was nothmg a tnfle, a bagatelle 
and yet it was pleasant to feel the warmth of a girl’s body 
pressed against him, while by his glowing sympathy he gave her 
back her youth, gave her back the life that she had lost m her 
twelve months with a pnggish schoolmaster' 

Wolf found It necessary at that moment to act in an almost 
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jaunty manner He balanced his stick under his arm - a thing 
he had never done before, and he thrust his hands into his trouser- 
pockets - a gesture that was completely unnatural to h im He 
began moving along the pavement towards the town, but when 
he found himself opposite Mn Herbert’s door, he remembered 
he must have been instinctively turning to her, like an out- 
raged cub to its dam that his mother hved now above her 
grand new shop ' 

It was at this point that he realized that he must find some 
immediate purpose something that it was imperative for him 
to do As his eyes fixed themselves upon the green hedge opposite 
him, he became aware, through a small children-made gap, of 
the amazing gold of the meadow beyond Why, the field was full 
to the very bnm of golden buttercups' It was hterally a floating 
sea of liquid, shimng gold' 

He felt drawn towards the meadow by a bodily necessity, as if 
he had been a sick dog seeking certain particular grass-blades 
by the side of the road ' Nothing at that moment short of physical 
force could have prevented him from climbing through that gap 
and entenng that field In the stunned condition of his emotions, 
his actions were obedient to the crude craving of that bodily 
necessity The automatic movements of his muscles necessary 
to reach those yellow flowers followed one another with the 
inevitabieness of water seeking water 

Once m the field, it was just as if he were wading through golden 
waves And then he suddenly remembered that it was mto this 
very field that he had flung Mukalog What a shimng mausoleum 
for that little demon ' 

He couldn’t resist the distraction of fumblmg about at random 
with his stick among the buttercup-stalks What if he should by 
some crazy chance, just at this juncture, stumble upon the obscene 
idol ^ How would those long weeks of exposure to the weather have 
affectefiit^ 

While all these notions were pursumg one another over the 
surface of his mind, hke cnss-cross npples over a wharf-bnmming 
tide, something else within him was thinking Tn a few mihutes 
I shall be entering that parlour and shaking hands with Carfax 
In a few more minutes Carfax will have gone off to his tram, and 
Gerda and I will have been left alone ’ He suddenly ceased 
fumbhng m that golden sea with the end of his stick There was 
nothmg else for it but to take up, like a camel with the last straw 
laid upon his hump, the swaying burden of his hfe' ‘Carfax will 
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probably stay over Sunday He’ll be infatuated Her whistling 
will hold him hke sorcery But on Monday he’ll take his tram 
and I shall go back to the School, and everything will be as 
it was before ’ But then he remembered the visitor’s arrangement 
with Stalbndge - how the ex-waiter was to meet the seven*o’clock 
tram at Ramsgard 

‘No ' By God, I behevc he’ll clear off as he said ' He’s not a 
fellow to play fast and loose with a hired servant ’ 

He began walking to and fro now, with a firmer step, across 
that field Back and forth he walked, whde the sun, fallen almost 
horizontal, made what he walked upon seem unearthly Buttercup- 
petals clung to his legs, clung to the sides of his stick, buttercup- 
dust covered his boots The plenitude of gold that surrounded 
him began to invade his mind with strange, far-drawn associations 
The golden ornaments, tissue upon tissue, leaf upon leaf, covenng 
the dead in the tomb of Agamemnon, the golden pilasters of the 
halls of Alcmous, the golden shower that ravished Danae, the 
golden fleece that nuned Jason, the cloud of gold in which the 
doomed Titan embraced Hera, the flame of gold m which Zeus 
embraced Semele, the golden frmt of the Hespendcs, the golden 
sands of the Islands of the Blest - all these dungs, not in their 
concrete appearances, but m their platonic essences, made his 
mind reel The thmg became a symbol, a mystery, an imtiation 
It wM hke that figure of the Absolute seen in the Apocalypse It 
became a super-substance^ sunhght precipitated and petrified, the 
magnetic heart of the world rendered visible’ 

Up and down he went, pacmg that field He felt as if he were 
an appointed emissary, guarding some fragment of Saturn’s age 
flung into the midst of Blacksod ' 

‘Enjoying the sweet hght of the sun depnved of the sweet 
hght of the sun,’ these phrases from Homer rang m his ears and 
seemed to express the only thing that was important Carfax 
taking Gerda upon his knee, Urquhart begging Tilly-Valley for 
the Sacrament, his mother tmrrowmg from Mr Manley, Roger 
Monk tnmming Redfem’s grave - all these human gestures pre- 
sented themselves to him now through a golden mist, a mist that 
made them at once harmless and neghgible, compared with the 
difference between bemg ahve and being dead ' 

With his face turned westward, as he stared in his march at the 
great orb of the horizontal sun, which by reason of the thin screen 
of clouds that covered it was no more daz/hng to his eyes than the 
pcnphery of a full moon, he reahzed that long ago, at Weymouth, 
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he had had an extraordinary ecstasy from the sight of the dancing 
npples of the wide bay turned into hquid gold by the straight 
sun-path 

‘Was It sunrise or sunset^’ he wondered, but he could not re- 
member anything beyond that dance of gold and the rapture it 
caused him 

The deeper the enchantment of the moment sank into his being, 
the clearer became his conclusion with regard to the whole matter 
In the recesses of his consciousness he was aware that a change 
had taken place within him, a rearrangement, a readjustment of his 
ultimate vision, from which he could never agam altogether recede 
That sense of a supernatural struggle going on in the abysses, 
with the Good and the Evil so sharply opposed, had vanished from 
his imnd To the very core of hfe, things were more involved, 
more comphcated than that' The supernatural itself had vamshed 
from his nund His ‘mythology,’ whatever it had been, was dead 
What was left to him now was his body Like the body of a tree 
or a fish or an ammal it was, and his hands and his knees were like 
branches or paws or fins' And floating around his body, was his 
thought, the ‘I am I’ against the world This T am T mcluded his 
new purpose and included his will toward his new purpose 
‘There is no hmit to the power of my will,’ he thought, ‘as long as 
I use It for two uses only to forget and to enjoy' Ha, old 
Truepenny, am I with you at last'’ Air and earth mould, clouds 
and a patch of grass, darkness and the breakmg of hght Ay, 
It IS enough' And with this as my background, why can’t I be 
as heavenly “good" as Gaffer Barge'* My will can do anything, 
when I hnut it to “forget enjoy " ’ 

And there suddenly came upon him, as he thought of these 
things, the memory of another blundenng mystic, another solitary 
walker over hill and dale, who in his time, too, discovered that 
certam ‘Intonations of Immortahty’ had to take a narrower, a 
simpler form, as the years advanced ' 

‘But there’s a tree, of many one, 

A smgle field which I have looked upon. 

Both of them spoke of something that is gone ’ 

Increasingly as he stood there, quite motionless now, did the 
golden sea around him clanfy his thoughts ‘I must have the 
courage of my cowardice, he thought ‘I can never be brave like 
you, old Truepenny, but I can plough on and I can forget ’ He 
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dug the end of his stick resolutely into the roots of the grass, into 
the grave of Mukalog, and there slid into his mind an incident 
from a visit he had paid long ago to Weymouth before Christie 
had ever gone there 

He was drinking tea alone, dnnking it from a particular china 
‘set’ belonging to his grandmother, a ‘set’ called Limoges Beside 
him was a book with a httle heap of entangled bits of seaweed 
lying upon it, which he was separating and sorting There came a 
moment when he suddenly reahzed that the book, beside which 
was his teacup and upon which was the seaweed, was The Poems 
of Wordsworth A thnllmg ecstasy shot through him then In 
a flash he associated the heightening of hfe that came from his 
tea-dnnkmg both with the magic of the floating rock-pools where 
he had found the seaweed and with the magic of Wordsworth’s 
fluctuating inspiration, and there came upon him a sense of such 
incredible lovehness, ‘mterfused’ through existence, that he 
jumped up from his chair and began rapidly pacing the floor, 
hunching his shoulders and rubbing his hands together 

That expenence came back to his mind now ‘If I can’t enjoy 
life,’ he thought, ‘with absolute childish absorption in its simplest 
elements, I might as well never have been bom’’ 

And then there came over him a feeling that he could never 
have expressed m defimte words It was as if an intangible 
residuum of all the emanations from all the places in town and 
country through which he had psissed, hovered about him now, 
hke the sea-smell of those seaweeds about that book' 

From this feeling his mind reverted easily enough to the thought 
of death ‘Death, the sweet sleep, death, the heavenly end,’ he 
repeated And as though the words had been the burden of an 
old sentimental song, he felt , something within him respond tb 
them with a melting nostalgia 

Then, as he turned eastward, and the yellowness of the buttercups 
changed from Byzantine gold to Cimmenan gold, he visualized 
the whole earthly solidity of this fragment of the West Country, 
this segment of astronomical clay, stretching from Glastonbury to 
Melbury Bub and from Ramsgard to Blacksod, as if it were itself 
one of the hving personahties of his life ‘It is a god •’ he cned m 
his heart, and he felt as if titanic hands, from the horizon of this 
‘field of Saturn,’ were being lifted up to salute the mystery of hfe 
and the mystery of death' 

What he longed to do was to plunge his own hands into this 
Saturnian gold, and to pour it out, over Mr Urquhart, over Mattie, 
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over Miss Gault, over Jason, over all the nameless little desolations 
-broken twigs, tortured branches, wounded reptiles, injured birds, 
slaughtered beasts - over a lonely stone on which no moss grew, 
n the heart of Lovelace Park, over a drowned worm, white and 
flaccid,, dropped from the hook of Lobbie Torp into some Lunt 
pool, over the death-pillow of old Mr Weevil, deprived now of his 
last conscious gluttony, over the lechery of the ‘water-rat’ himself, 
so pitiful in Its tantahzed frustration ' All all all would 
reveal some unspeakable beauty, if only this Saturman gold were 
spnnkled upon them' 

Reversing the position of his stick in his fingers as if he scrupled 
to touch this golden sea with anything but its handle, he did his 
best to turn this new clairvoyance upon the knot of his own iden- 
tity Hardly knowmg what he was doing, he moved up close to 
the back of the pigsty, and as he swung his stick by the wrong end. 
Its handle brushed the tall weeds that grew against the shed 
‘It’s my body that has saved me,’ he thought, and as if to assure 
these patient senses that his spmt was grateful, he abstractedly 
pinched his thigh above the knee with his left hand 
Behind the pigsty ' It seemed to him odd that he had lived here 
a whole year and had never seen this famihar shed from the back 
It was queer how he always shirked reality, and then suddenly 
plunged - plunged into its inmost retreat' Behind the pigsty' 
It was only when he got desperate that he plunged mto the nature 
of human bemgs - that he got behind them^ 

Ay ' How coldly, how mahciously, he could dive into the people 
he knew and see their inmost souls from behind, from behind ' 
Poison and stmg the furtive coil and the sex-clutch, yes, a 
spasmodically jerking, qmvenng ego-nerve, pursuing its own end 
- that was what was behind everyone' 

Behind the pigsty' How often had he visualized every single 
person of his life, m some treachery of meanness ' How often 
had he caught them m some incredible posture of grotesque 
indecency' Oh, it was his own mi nd that was diseased not 
Nature Well, diseased or not, it yras all he had' Henceforth he 
was going to take as the talisman of his days the phrase endure ttr 
escape Where had he picked up that phrase^ Behind a workhouse? 
Behmd a madhouse^ 

Between himself and what was ‘behmd’ the Umverse there 
should be now a new covenant' The Cause up there could cer- 
tainly at any minute make him howl hke a mad dog It could 
make him dance and skip and cat dung Well, until it dtd that, 
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he was going to endure follow his ‘road/ through the ink- 
stains, and endure' 

His eye happened to catch sight of a large grey snail with its 
horns extended, ascending the tarred boards of the shed It had 
just left a pallid dock-leaf that spread itself out against the board- 
ing, and to which its shme still adhered His mind rushed off to 
thousands and thousands of quiet spots, behind outhouses, behmd 
stick-houses, behind old haystacks, behmd old barns and sheds, 
where such grey snails lived and died in peace, covenng docks, 
nettles, and silver-weed with their patent slime' How often had 
he humed past such places with hardly a glance' And yet their 
combined memory reconciled him more to life than all Roger 
Monk’s flower-beds 

By God' He must be crafty in dealmg with these modem 
inventions ' He must slide under them, over them, round them, 
like air, hke vapour, like water Endure or escape' A good word, 
wherever it was he had picked it up 
Well, never mind the motors and the aeroplanes' King 
^thelwolf was at rest, stanng up at that fan tracery It only 
needed an adjustment and he could be as much at peace m 
life as that king was m death' 

Was Carfax making love to Gerda now, all soft and yielding 
and relaxed, after her whisthng'* 

Everyone had to feel according to the fatahty of his nature, 
but who was he to make pompous moral scenes^ 

Alone' That was what he had leamt from the hard woman who 
had given him birth That every soul was alone Alone with that 
secret bestower of torture and pleasure, the horned snail behmd 
the pigsty' 

Endure or escape He must spread the wisdom of that word over 
all the miserable moments that were to come 
Oh, Christie' Oh, Chnstie' 

Well, he must go m and face those two now 
He took up his stick firmly and securely by its proper end, and 
for a few paces moved forward bhnkmg, straight mto the circle 
of the sun, as it aimed itself at him over the rim of the world 
Then he swung round, scrambled through the gap, and humed 
across the road 

‘I wonder if he u still here'*’ he thought as he laid his hand on 
the latch of the gate And then he thought ‘Well, I shall have 
a cup of tea ’ 


THE END 



